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That  extravagant  but  once  popular  fiction,  ^  Le  Juif  Errant/  of  M.  Sue 
opens,  it  maj  be  recollected,  with  a  prologue  representing  the  meeting  of 
Herodias  and  the  Jew.  They  meet  where  the  Arctic  Sea  surrounds 
with  a  girdle  of  eternal  ice  tiie  deserts  of  Siberia  and  of  North  Ame- 
rica— ^the  outer  limits  of  two  worlds,  separated  by  Behring's  Straits. 
Towards  this  desolate  region  of  fogs  and  tempests,  of  famine  and  death, 
where  the  extreme  cold  cleaves  the  stones,  and  the  earth  brings  forth 
spangled  icicles,  these  beings  have  advanced  to  meet  after  coming  from 
opposite  extremities  of  the  world,  and  traversing  regions  of  burning 
cloudless  sun.  The  intention  of  the  author  in  this  opening  has  clearly 
been  to  intimate  that  a  supernatural  element  is  admitted  ele  primo 
into  his  work.  Tet  the  BwpemaJtv/ral  attending  this  union  exists,  it  must 
be  coufessed,  rather  in  the  secondary  circumstances  of  the  latter,  than  in 
the  fact  of  two  human  beings,  who  may  have  sojourned  respectively  in 
the  heats  of  Guinea  and  Guyana,  indifferently  existing  within  the  arctic 
zone.  So  far  as  that  circumstance  goes,  there  are  northern  voyagers 
now  living  who  have  passed — and  that  rather  abruptly,  too — from  one 
extreme  of  temperature  to  another.  But  it  is  not  the  less  a  wonderful 
endowment  of  the  human  organism,  that  it  can  not  only  support  but 
enjoy  life  under  such  extremes  as  would  soon  be  fatal  to  very  many 
animals.  Whether  amidst  deserts  of  burning  sand,  or  upon  seas  of 
never-thawing  ice,  there  is  man  to  be  found  existing.  We  are  struck 
with  still  more  astonishment  when  we  remember  that  a  human  being 
can  be  bred  under  one  extreme  of  temj)erature,  afberwards  transported 
to  another  extreme,  and  then  re-transplanted.  Like  Herodias  and  the 
Jew,  they  shall  pass  from  Saharas  of  sun  to  Saharas  of  snow,  and 
back  again,  with  impunity.  There  is  a  **  Fort  WiUiam"  and  a  **  Fort 
Enterprise."  The  one  is  at  Calcutta,  the  other  is  near  Winter  Lake. 
At  the  former,  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  thermometer  is 
seldom  under  86°  at  any  hour,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  rises  to  90°  and 
100°  in-doors,  and  to  130°  in  the  sun*s  rays.  It  is  sometimes  so 
intensely  hot  that  soldiers  upon  parade  will  drop  down  dead,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Fort  Enterprise,  the 
thermometer  falls  to  57^  below  zero ;  and  here  Franklin's  instrument, 
when  hanging  in  his  sleeping  place  sixteen  feet  from  the  fira,  and 
exposed  to  its  direct  radiation,  stood  more  than  once,  even  in  the  day- 
time, at  72°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Dr.  Coulter  observed 
the  thermometer  stand  at  140°  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Colorado 
(32''  30'  ]^.) ;  whilst  the  heat  ro^  to  such  a  height  in  Abyssinia,  when 
Major  Harris  travelled  there  as  envoy,  that  '^  fifty  pounds  of  well- 
packed  spermaceti  candles  were  so  completely  melted  out  of  the  box 
as  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  bundle  of  wicks.'**  As  we  now  writer 
(March,  1860)  letters,  which  have  been  received  from  H.M.  ship  (21) 
Fearl  state,  that  on  her  voyage  out  to  Singapore  the  thermometer 
rose  to  120°  Fah.  when  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Banca.  Yet 
under  both  such  extremes  of  temperatures  Englishmen  can  live,  hoW'> 
ever  uncertain  may  be  the  tenure  of  their  lives.  The  races  of  men 
that  Nature  herself  plants  there  have  by  their  birthright  a  stronger 

*  HigUIancU  of  JBthiopia. 
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bold.  Bat  exist  and  enjoy  existence  as  they  do  both  at  the  Equator  and 
the  Pole,  there  is  a  wide  difference  as  to  the  extent  and  intensity  in 
which  this  is  done  at  the  two  spots,  not  only  in  respect  to  man,  bnt  to 
the  organized  world  generally.  In  the  South,  life  is  abandant  and 
luxuriant  on  the  grandest  soale;  animals  or  vegetables,  it  matters  not 
which,  are  developed  in  their  utmost  glory.  From  sky  to  earth,  from 
ocean  to  air,  all  is  passion,  life,  brilliancy,  and  colour  beneath  the 
vivifying  iufaenoes  of  tropic  light  and  sun.  At  the  North  there  is 
Hfe,  it  is  true,  but  after  aU  it  appears  to  us  rather  as  a  stniggle  than  an 
•enjoyment  to  live. 

Though  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  certain  races  to  inhabit 
certain  r^ons,  rather  than  to  have  made  one  race  cosmopolite  and 
oapable  of  assimilation  to  all  latitudes,  yet  she  has  granted  a  great 
flexibility  of  constitution  to  some  &voured  tribes  of  men.  These 
latter  are  the  races  which  are  indigenous  to  latitudes  intermediate 
between  the  Equator  and  the  Poles — ^the  members  of  the  temperate 
cone.  Bnt  although  endurancy  for  a  time  under  extreme  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold  by  those  not  natives  of  the  climate  in  which  they  occurs 
is  easily  accomplished,  a  limit  to  the  capability  exists.  Permanent 
jusclimatization  is  impossible,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  tribe, 
^e  life  of  the  former  is  of  less  value  than  it  would  be  in  his  native 
country,  and  he  cannot  propagate  his  race.  The  assertion  that  any 
<me  race  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  assimilated  to  all  climates,  in- 
volves but  an  faypothesiB  not  sustained  by  a  single  historical  &ct,  and 
<^poeed  to  the  teachings  of  natural  history.  There  are  fashionable 
theories  afloat  which  oppose  our  doctrine.  Theories  which  maintain 
that  aliens  may  thrive  in  any  dime  as  well  as  the  autochthones,  if  they 
choose  to  conform  to  the  modes  of  life  of  the  latter.  We  appeal, 
however,  to  the  history  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  ask  if  it 
does  not  show  that  the  races  of  men  can  permanently  maintain  them- 
selves and  thrive  only  in  those  localities  to  which  they  appear  ori- 
ginally to  belongi  Is  the  Spaniard  thriving  in  South  America,  the 
Celt  or  the  Saxon  in  the  northern  half?  Is  there  true  colonization  in 
India!  Does  the  Englishman  flourish  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico!  Gould  the  Negro  inhabit  Lapland,  or  could  the  Northmen 
long  flourish  on  the  Senegal  or  Gambia?  Is  the  Bed  man  fitted  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  does  the  White  man  wax 
strong  amidst  the  forests  of  the  Far  West?  Is  the  standard  of  health 
as  high  among  the  natives  of  the  Union  as  it  is  amongst  their  pro- 
genitors in  the  British  Isles?  To  point  to  quarters  of  the  globe  at 
present  peopled  by  races  foreign  to  the  land,  and  apparently  flourishing 
oommereially,  as  facts  opposed  to  such  doctrine,  is  to  be  open  to  the 
reply,  that  annually  into  these  oountries  have  been,  and  still  are,  im- 
ported thousands  upon  thousands  of  emigrants,  representing  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  colonizing  stock.  To  be  able  to  form  a  satis- 
factory oonclnsion,  this  constant  replenishment  must  be  arrested, 
and  a  sufficient  length  of  time  allowed  to  elapse,  to  enable  us  to  see 
how  the  foreign  race  could  then  propagate  and  maintain  iteelf  in  its 
adopted  dime.     We  believe  it  would  &il  and  gradually  die  out,  and 
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that  the  period  would  come,  however  distant,  wben  the  Saxon  would  no 
longer  be  found  in  Australia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Tennessee. 

But  although  no  permanent  acclimatization  of  a  race  foreign  to  the 
toil  can  ensue,  a  temporary  duration  of  .the  individual  in  most  opposite 
climates  is  not  only  possible,  but  comparatively  easy  and  enjoyable,  if 
the  person  alien  to  the  soil  will  be  prudent  and  adopt  the  customs  of 
the  autochthones.  Nevertheless,  there  are  regions  marked  by  such 
extreme  chai^acters  of  climate  as  would  appear  to  utterly  forbid  any 
lengthened  continuance  there  of  alien  people.  What,  e.g.,  is  the 
chance  of  life  to  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt  who  settle  in  tropical  Africa 
for  15°  north  and  south  of  the  equator)  What  is  the  prospect  eveu 
jbo  the  hardy  Norwegian  who  migrates  to  the  northernmost  settlements 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  1  Negroes  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
Eskimos  upon  the  other,  are  alone  adapted  to  the  spots ;  let  other  race» 
tiy  them,  and  at  no  very  distant  period  death  will  be  their  reward. 
If  it  be  asked  in  what  manner  certain  races  are  specially  adapted  to 
particular  climates,  we  can  only  make  answer  that  they  are  bom  with 
just  those  particular  constitutions  which  best  resist  the  destroying 
environments ;  constitutions  fittest  to  endure  the  particular  intensities 
of  solar  heat  and  light  prevailing  there,  and  to  be  well  able  to  subsist 
upon  the  kind  of  food  common  to  the  place.  How  atructwraUy  such 
men  are  specially  formed  for  these  particular  adaptations  we  know  not. 
Certain  broad  differential  characters  exist  between  race  and  race,  but 
not,  any  organic  distinctions  can  be  pointed  out  which  would,  d^priori^ 
show  why  one  man  can  only  flourish  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  another 
only  amidst  hyperborean  snow.  Tet  there  must  surely  be  some  great 
and  fundamental  vital  differences,  or  else  long  before  now  the  white  man 
would  have  colonized  India,  and  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Cape  have  been 
acclimatized  in  Ceylon.  The  necessity  of  an  hereditary  adaptation  to 
climate  is  well  seen  in  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  raising  a  hybrid 
race  from  an  union  of  the  alien  with  the  autochthonic  tribes.  For  a 
limited  period  a  mixed  breed  is  producible,  which  may  appear  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  colonization ;  but  it  cannot  continue,  pensh  it  must  in 
the  certain,  though  it  may  be  slow,  reversion  to  one  or  other  of  its  typical 
stocks,  according  to  circumstances  unnecessary  now  to  mention. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  some  of  the  secondary  elements 
of ''  climate,"  we  may  draw  attention  to  such  of  its  primary  ones  which 
appear  to  necessitate  a  particular  organic  adaptivity.  These  are  the 
intensities  of  solar  heat  and  light,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  proper 
to  the  locality.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member, also,  that  high  intensities  of  heat  not  only  require  a  special 
constitution  to  bear  their  direct  influence,  but  one  also  congenitally 
adapted  to  resist  the  effects  which  follow  their  action  upon  dead 
organic  matter  when  such  action  is  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture.  Hence  do  we  find  the  Negro  both  enjoying  the  rays  of  an 
equatorial  sun,  and  continuing  proof  against  the  emanations  of  the 
swamps  of  Benin.  Speaking  of  a  certain  locality  in  Africa,  Lieutenant 
Burton  remarks, 

''How  these  'Kurrahjog,'  or  'Sun-dwellers,'  as  the  Bedouins  are  called  bj 
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4he  Burgher  Somal,  can  exist  here  in  summer  is  a  mysteiy.  Mj  Aims  were 
peeled,  even  in  the  month  of  December;  and  nry  companions,  panting  with  the 
Beat  like  the  Atlantes  of  Herodotus,  poured  forth  reproaches  upon  the  rising 
sun.  The  town's  people,  when  forced  to  hurry  across  it  in  the  notter  season, 
cover  themselves  auring  the  day  with  tobes  wetted  every  half-hour  in  sea 
water."* 

Upon  the  other  hand,  to  live  in  snow  hnts,  and  to  subsist  upon 
walrus -and  seal  flesh,  where  mercniy  is  frozen  for  months  together,  and 
the  san  is  invisible  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  are  feats  to  be  accomplished 
onlj  hy  a  few  tribes  for  a  constancy.     They  alone  can  continue  to 
endure  under  such  peculiar  hygienic  environments  as  the  negation  of 
heat  and  light  brings  in  its  train.     We  have  remarked,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  for  some  favoured  races  to  live  for  a  limited  time  altw- 
nately  in  such  extremes  of  climate;  and  there  arc,  of  course,  gradations 
between  them,  which  may  be  occupied  for  longer  periods  by  men  not 
of  the  autochthonic  stock.     In  places  known  to  be  most  inimical  to  cer- 
tain raoes^  individuals  of  the  latter  have  yet  been  found  to  live  healthy 
and  to  enjoy  life  for  a  long  time  when  careful  and  prudent  to  accord 
with  the   manners  of  the  natives.     Even  in  the  port  of  the  Kio 
Formosa,  the  most  deadly  portion  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Europeans 
have  resided  in  good  health  for  some  year8.t    We  all  know  that  within 
the  usual  places  of  resort  of  Europeans  within  the  tropics,  the  aliens 
can  continue  to  reside  with  comparative  impunity,  if  moderate  caution 
be  adopted.     But  this  is  all,  whether  it  be  the  Hio  Formosa  or  the 
lEilo  Colorado,  Ashantee  or  Madras,  whether  it  be  Bengal  or  Jamaica, 
Cape  Town  or  Canada,  Hispaniola,  Chili,  Cuba,  or  Peru,  no  true 
Europeaji  stock  can  permanently  cohniee  the  place.     We  have  held 
India  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  yet  we  cannot  colonise  an  inch 
of  it.     We  have  planted  the  white  man  in  America,  and  there  he 
degenerates!     The  ability  of  the   individual^    however,  to  live  in 
countries  very  opposite  in  character  to  his  own  birth-place  being  well 
known^  and  great  stress  being  laid  upon  this  power  of  supporting 
dimatorial  extremes  being  almost  indefinitely  augmentable  by  courage, 
caution,  and  ingenious  devices,  some  strange  ideas  have  occasionally 
iaken  hold  of  the  public.     Some  few  years  back  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  Grovemment,  at  the  enormous  cost  of  between  80,000^. 
to  100,000^,  which  was  to  ascend  to  the  Niger  and  Chadda  confluence, 
by  way  of  the  Quorra,  where,  to  use  the  words  of  an  official  report, 
-'<  will  probably  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition  for  some  time.  •  • 
Where  an  opportunity  will  be  aflbrded  for  showing  the  Africans  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  of  distributing  plants  and 
seeds  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil.'*     Three  weeks  after  the  steamers 
entered  the  river  (the  temperature  being  seldom  under  84^  on  the 
lower  deck),  fever  broke  out  among  the  crews,  and  soon  produced  such 
^fleets  as  to  compel  two  out  of  the  three  vessels  to  return  to  the  sea,  and 
to  oblige  the  other  boat  to  follow  them  a  few  weeks  afterwards.   Now, 

*  An  Exploration  of  Uarar. 
t  See  Danieirs  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Topography  and  Native  Diseases  of  the  Qulf  of 
Cttiaea,  Western  Afiica,  &c. 
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there  are  still  people  who  believe  that  remnants  of  the  ctews  of  the- 
Franklin  arctic  expedition,  which  left  these  shores  fifteen  jears  ago, 
may  jet  be  existing  within  the  barriers  of  the  arctic  circle,  or  upon  the 
polar  lands  of  the  American  continent.  Aronnd  this  belief  range  the 
important  and  interesting  questions  as  to  our  experience  concerning 
the  influences  which  the  particular  relations  of  solar  heat  and  light, 
and  food,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the  northern  regions,  exert  upon  the  S3n3tems 
of  those  who  are  not  natives  of  the  climates  in  which  they  occur.  As 
our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  has  been  lately  much  increased,  the 
present  time  is  not  inopportune  for  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  biological  questions  of  the  day. 

The  most  northerly  cuUivaied  spot  upon  the  globe  is  in  Norway 
(Valley  of  the  Alton),  just  above  70°  N.,  where,  in  good  seasons,  tole- 
rable crops  of  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat  may  occasionally  be  ob- 
tained. This  favoured  locality  is  nearly  upon  the  same  parallel  with  Disco 
Island  in  West  Greenland,  and  Icy  Cape  (above  Behring's  Straits)  ix^ 
North  America,  where  certain  secondary  climatorial  elements  necessi- 
tate complete  barrenness.  Several  settlements  of  civilized  people  exist 
l>eyond  this  degree  both  in  Norway  and  Greenland.  In  the  former  - 
we  may  instance  Hammerfest  and  Kjevik;  the  latter  being  upon 
the  parallel  of  71**  N.,  was  visited  (and  described)  by  Von  Buch  in 
the  summer  of  1807,  just  fifty  years  before  Mr.  Taylor  passed  the  spot 
in  his  trip  round  the  most  northerly  point  of  Norway.  According  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  Von  Buch*s  description  is  equally  correct  for  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  place  "  where  scurvy  carries  off  half  the  inhabitanti^ 
where  pastors  coming  from  Southern  Norway  die  within  a  year,  whera 
no  trees  grow,  no  vegetable  comes  to  maturity,  and  gales  from  every 
quarter  of  the  icy  sea  beat  the  last  faint  life  out  of  nature,  yet  where 
men  will  still  persist  in  living  in  apparent  defiance  of  all  natural  laws.** 
^.  264.)  More  Dortherly  still  are  the  Danish  settlements  of  Upper 
Nivik  (72**  50'  N.)  and  Yotlik  (73'*  40'  N.)  in  West  Greenland.  These 
last  civilized  haunts  are  nearly  upon  the  same  parallel  with  the  native 
Eskimo  village-— Kapawroktolik — near  Pond's  Bay  in  Oockburn  Landj 
and  which  was  lately  visited  by  Captain  M'Clintock.  Beyond  these 
high  latitudes  a  few  snow  bone-huts^  and  skin-tent  settlements  of 
native  Eskimos  are  alone  to  be  met  with.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
the  tribe  at  Cape  York,  West  Greenland  (76''  N.),  which  is  so  com^ 
pletely  isolated,  that  we  are  told  by  an  Arctic  voyager  that  previous 
to  its  being  visited  in  1818  its  members  considered  themselves  to  be 
the  only  people  in  the  world.  Bnt  the  late  explorations  of  Dr.  Kane 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  habitats  of  still  more  northerly 
Eskimos.  These  are  situated  near  the  bottom  of  Smith's  Sound,  where^ 
a  little  above  78°  N.,  are  to  be  found  the  settlements  of  Etah  and 
Peteravik.  Not  any  Eskimos  have  been  met  with  more  northerly  than 
this,  though  Kane  observed  the  remains  of  uninhabited  huts  and  of 
''caches"  at  Dallas  Bay  (79®  N.) ;  while  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  same  expe- 
dition, found  a  well-formed  sledge-runner  made  of  whale's  bone  upon 
the  shores  of  Morris  Bay,  as  high  as  8r  N.  latitude.  But  beyond 
this  extreme  enterprising  travellers  have  placed  their  feet  The 
&rthest  northing*   which   has  hitherto   been  attained  was  reached. 
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Uy  '2vrrj^  atvosB  the  ioe,  upon  the  23rd  of  July,  1827,  vhen  be  ad- 
iranced  to  82''  45'  oa  the  meridian  of  IQ""  2d'  £.  Mr.  Morton  reached 
the  h^h  parallel  of  8r  2f  N.  on  the  meridian  of  %&"  35'  W.,  from 
whence  he  sighted  the  most  remote  norUiem  land  known,  Mount 
£dward  Parry,  in  82""  38"  66''';  while  Mr.  Scoresby  is  credited  by 
aome  with  haying  (in  the  year  1806)  reached  8P  12'  42"  K  by  obser- 
^vaiion,  and  81°  30'  by  dead  reckoning.  Between  the  Arctic  circle 
(66^  30")  and  83^  N.  may  be  said  to  lie  the  range  of  hitherto  effected 
exploration.  Within  it,  towards  its  lower  limit,  aro  c^  course  fidtuated 
the  more  northerly  setUements  of  Upper  Norway,  the  Danish  dep6tB 
in  West  Greenland,  and  the  Russian  establishments  in  Eastern  Siberia 
(Oust  Jansk,  70*^  55"  N.,  e.g.).  These  and  like  places  we  here  leave 
out  of  consideratiiw,  simply  referriog  to  Arctic  explorers  who  have  had 
to  shift  for  themselTe%  away  from  all  civilized  settlements,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  severe  contingencies  of  wintering  in  the  ice,  or  upon  the 
Aat9&  of  or  upon  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

With  these  limitatians,  the  longest  and  most  norUierly  stay  of  which 
we  have  authmitic  records  is  that  of  some  Russian  sailors^  who  were  left 
liehind  at  Spitzbergen  (between  77''  and  80°  N.)  for  six  years^  Fouv 
lemained  alive  at  this  time,  the  others  having  begun  to  die  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  winter.  Since  then  (1743)  the  Russians  have,  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  frequently  vrint^*ed  their  summer 
fishing  vessels  iu  certain  safe  harbours  amongst  the  islands.  Madame 
D'Aunet  informs  ui^  however,  that  the  Spitzbergen  fishing  grounds  are 
now  almost  abandoned  both  by  Russians  and  Norwegians.t  Previous 
to  this  time,  however,  both  the  Englisli  and  Dutch  had  resorted  to  the 
island,  and  some  sailors  bdng  left  upon  its  shores  on  several  occasions, 
were  forced  to  pass  the  winter  thera  In  some  instances  they  died 
^om  scurvy,  but  in  othars  they  survived  and  returned  home  next 
paanon.^  Parry,  in  his  second  voyage,  passed  two  winters  in  the  Arctic 
dime.  Sir  John  Ross  wintered  three  whole  seasons,  besides  passing 
nine  months  of  the  spring  and  summer  there  ;  while  the  crew  of  the 
IfK9e$tigator  (M'Clnre)  knded  from  the  North  Star  off  Ramsgate  in 
Oetobez-y  1854,  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  ten  months  fron^ 
Kaglandy/our  years  <^  which  we  may  accept  as  passed  within  an  icy 
aoae.  Leaving  the  Spitzbergen  Russian  sailors  out  of  the  question, 
Dr.  Kane  has  wintered  more  northerly  than  any  other  Arctic  explorer. 
He  passed  two  winters  within  Smith's  Sound,  in  Renssalaer  Harbour 
(78^  39"  N.).  To  Madame  D'Aunet  belongs,  we  believe,  the  honour  oi 
having  been  the  first  lady  who  has  penetrated  so  near  to  the  Pole  as 
80''  N.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  voyage  of  M.  Ckdmard 
(of  the  discovery  yessel  Becherche)  to  explore  the  Frozen  Ocean  near 
the  stations  of  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.     Thus  far,  then,  and  for 

•  We  pats  by  the  fabaloas  "  KorthiagB,**  psblfehed  by  Daiacs  Banrinston,  and  whicb 
■uij  be  foand  by  the  curions  in  Shillinglaw's  *  Arctic  DiBCOvery.' 

t  What  were  the  nature  of  the  dcpdts  formed  by  the  Buarians  in  Bpitzbergen  we  eannoi 
My  eacaetly,  bat  we  are  told,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinbmih  Beriew  for  Oct.  1864*  that 
**  M.  Sharosten,  a  Bnaatan,  has  paeied  thirty-nine  winters  in  Spitzbergen,  and  resided  there 
once  for  llfleen  years  without  quitting  the  island  I**    Is  there  not  some  mistake  here? 

t  For  an  aceooitt  of  some  attempts  atlirfaig  vpon  Jan  Mayea  and  Spitzbergen,  see  Lord 
DniTerin's  **  Letters  from  High  Latitudes."    London,  1 867. 
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onl J  a  very  few  years,  are  ve  sure  of  what  may  occasionally  be  accom« 
pli^ed  by  picked  and  hardy  voyagers.  As  we  proceed  it  will  be  foimd 
against  what  an  amoant  and  how  terrible  a  kind  of  inimical  environ- 
ments they  have  battled  and  withstood,  and  how  many  of  their  enteiv 
prising  companions  died  instead  of  being  able  to  uphold  against  them* 
In  this  problem  of  Polar  life  the  chief  factors  which  appear  to  be  so 
antagonistic  to  the  continued  existence  of  all  but  the  autochthones  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  food  of  any  kind, 
but  particularly  of  that  which  men  of  the  temperate  zone  seem  so 
urgently  to  require— viz.,  a  certain  admixture  of  fresh  meat  and  fresh 
vegetables.  Secondly,  the  low  temperature  which  prevails,  especially 
during  the  winter  period.  Thirdly,  the  long-continued  darkness  of 
the  Polar  winter,  when  the  sun  is  absent  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
Fourthly,  the  deleterious  results  arising,  upon  the  one  hand,  from  ex" 
posure  to  great  alternations  of  temperature  caused  by  the  necessary 
artificial  heating  of  the  cabins,  huts,  tents,  &c.,  and  the  transit  firom 
these  to  the  external  air ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  moisture, 
effluvia,  &c,,  resulting  from  the  close  packing  for  warmth  and  other 
necessitous  demands.  Lastly  the  mental  depression  and  enntU  which 
creep  over  the  sojourners  in  so  inhospitable  and  dreary  a  clime.  We 
shall  proceed  to  examine  some  of  these  opposing  elements  in  detail,  and 
will  refer  to  the  question  oi  food  in  the  first  place. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  law  of  the  economy  of  the  races  of  the  tempe« 
rate  zone,  that  for  the  maintenance  of  health  there  must  be  a  proportion 
of  fresh  meat  and  of  fresh  vegetables  in  their  diet.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
due  quantity  of  the  latter  it  will  suffice,  along  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  milk,  eggs,  and  oily  matter,  in  affording  a  diet  sufficient  for  most  con- 
ditions. Nevertheless,  the  natural  desire  is  for  animal  flesh  of  some  kind, 
and  upon  such  a  mixed  diet  the  races  of  Europe  appear  to  flourish  best* 
The  more  northerly  they  live  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  ^'  flesh, 
fish,  or  fowl*'  to  the  vegetable  matter,  and  the  more  southerly  the  re- 
verse. But  yet,  under  all  circumstances,  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetable  food  is  requisite ;  if  this  be  not  obtainable  a  vital  deteri<nar 
tion  will  soon  inMlibly  ensue.  To  the  tribes  of  the  Arctic  zone,  and 
of  the  extreme  north  of  the  temperate  region,  this  admixture  of  vege- 
table matter  does  not  appear  essential;  on  the  contraiy,  it  would  seem. 
that  a  purely  animal  or  flesh  diet  is  the  more  natural  Both  theory 
and  experience  establish  this  fiict.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
every  change  in  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body  in  which  their 
elements  enter  into  new  combinations  with  oxygen,  must  be  a  source 
of  the  development  of  heat.  Such  is  particularly  well  seen  taking 
place  during  respiration,  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  exhaled  during  its  performance  is  formed  within  the 
body  by  the  metamorphosis  of  its  own  tissues.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  air  approaches  within  a  few  degrees  that  of  the  body,  the  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat  by  the  burning  of  organic  matter  in  the  blood 
may  be  reduced  in  amount ;  but  when  it  is  far  less,  when  the  cooling 
process  of  the  body  from  the  surrounding  low  temperature  is  perilously 
great,  then  no  mere  combustion  of  the  hydro-carbonaceous  portion  of 
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the  ^  waste**  of  the  iissaeB,  nor  even  that  of  the  ordinaiy  calorifiant 
mriicles  of  food,  will  suffice.  Either  a  store  previously  laid  up  in  the 
bodj,  or  the  coostant  magazine  of  a  most  heat-generating  food,  must  be 
roBorted  to.  For  the  clear  exposition  of  this  truth  (first  taught  by 
€k>Iliery  see  this  Review^  voL  iv.  p.  508)  we  are  indebted  to  Liebig, 
"who  has  shown  that  such  store  and  such  food  are  constituted  par  ex- 
eeOemoe  by  fal.  That  whilst  240  parts  of  starch,  249  of  cane  sugar, 
263  of  grape  sugar,  266  of  "  spirits."  and  no  less  than  770  of  lean  meat 
must  be  consumed  as  food  to  keep  the  body  at  its  proper  temperature 
daring  equal  times  with  the  like  amount  of  oxygen,  the  same  thing 
is  efiected  by  100  parts  of  £Eit.  In  proof  of  the  theory,  said  Liebig; 
look  to  fieicts.  The  more  northerly  we  go,  the  more  of  this,  the  very 
best  combustive  material,  is  used ;  the  more  southerly,  the  less  1  La 
the  latter  region  the  cooling  process  is  ntZ,  the  waste  of  the  body  by 
combustion  next  to  nothing,  and  rice,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  suffi- 
cient as  food.  In  the  former  the  air  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  mercury, 
the  cooling  process  is  extreme,  and  the  waste  by  combustion  excessive 
mdeed.  Here  the  blubber  and  &t  of  the  cetaoea  and  other  animals 
alone  enable  the  body  to  bear  up  against  the  intense  cold.  This  doc- 
trine has  been  widely  impugned,  both  as  regards  its  theoretic  aspect 
and  the  assumed  £m^  brought  forward  to  support  it.  No  doubt  there 
are  some  difficulties,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  satiafiictorily  explained,  but  in  spite  of  these  and  some  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  the  £su^  holds  good — viz.,  the  more  northerly 
we  go  the  more  fatty  matter  we  find  eaten ;  the  more  southerly,  the 
IsBB  is  employed.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  not  only  with  all  the 
nations  of  Mongolian  descent  which  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  but  also  with  the  Indian  races  who  wander  over  the  coldest  por- 
tions of  the  North  American  Continent;  with  the  Canadians  and  half- 
breeds  who  adopt  the  same  life,  and  with  the  European  traders  whose 
stations  are  in  the  same  latitudes.     Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  to 

"Eat  the  fattest  food,  and  plenty  of  it Braisted  and  I  consumed 

about  a  pound  of  butter  between  us.  This  intense  cold  begets  a  necessity  for 
fiufc,  and  with  the  necessity  comes  the  taste — a  wise  provision  of  nature.  The 
oonadouaness  now  dawned  on  me  that  I  might  be  able  to  relish  train  oil  and 
taUow  candles  before  we  had  done  with  Lapland."  (p.  40.) 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  (No.  57)  of  the '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine'  makes  this  observation  : 

*' With  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  I  am  assured  by  Sir  James 
Boss  that  no  large  increase  of  fat  is  necessary  to  our  saUors  in  the  Arctic 
regions ;  and  by  Aofessor  Sandhal  of  Sweden,  that  the  peasantry  of  Lapland 
do  not  take  food  materially  differing  from  that  of  our  own  country." 

Such  may  possibly  be  the  case — though  we  doubt  it — and  yet  without 
the  general  law  we  have  laid  down  being  much  compromised.  We  would 
remark,  however,  en  passant,  that  according  to  Dr.  Armstrong  (p.  468) 
the  amount  of  animal  food  allowed  daily  to  the  men  of  the  service  is  in- 
sufficient, and  that  food  possessing  the  most  highly  carbonised  qualities, 
such  as  pemmican,  preserved  meats,  and  bacon,  should  alone  be  supplied 
to  Polar  expeditions  (p.  469);  while  Madame  D'Aunet  informs  us  that 
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the  repast  of  the  Lapps  of  Kantokeixio,  of  which  she  seTeral  times  par- 
took, was  *'  composed  of  fish,  fleshy  reindeer  milk,  the  whole  well  soidced 
in  fish  oil."  (259.)  Not  only,  then,  is  the  kind  of  food — yiz,,  the  flesh  of 
bear,  walrus^  seal,  musk  ox,  and  reindeer,  with  fish  and  fowl  of  any  kind 
procurable,  with  its  oil,  fat  and  blubber,  of  a  special  character;  but  the 
amount  of  it  required,  or  at  least  consumed,  by  the  antodithones 
appears  enormous.  Kane  estimates  the  average  Eskimo  ration — ^in  a 
season  of  plenty — at  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  fl^,  with  soup  and  water 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  gallon.  Another  of  our  Arctic  cmnmanders 
having  allowed  a  young  £skimo  to  eat  as  much  as  he  choee^  the  latter 
consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-five  pounds  of  various  kinds  of 
&t  meat,  including  some  tallow  candles.  An  amusing  account  of  a 
baby  gourmand  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Kane's  first  vol.,  p^  419.  The 
rapacity  of  the  Arctic  dogs  is  remarkable;  they  eat  evetythi^g  eatable 
which  they  can  get  hold  of — an  Arctic  wag  hfts  said,  even  to  a  feather 
bed.  Captain  M*Clintock*s  twenty-nine  dogs  devoured  fin>m  sixty  to 
sixty-five  pounds  of  seal's  flesh  in  forty-two  seconds !  The  European 
of  the  temperate  zone  having  been  transported  to  the  Arctic  circle^ 
finds  that  not  only  is  a  full  diet  largely  composed  of  firesh  hJt  animal 
flesh  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  he  cannot  consume  the  salted  pro- 
visioDS  with  the  same  impunity  which  he  can  in  more  genial  regionsL 
This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  their  not  being  antagonized  by  fresh 
vegetable  juices>  but  partly  also  to  the  hct  that  salted  meats  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  actually  poisonous  within  the  Polar  cirde^  Kane  more 
than  once  experienced  tliat  a  meal  of  salted  food  killed  the  dogs  who 
ate  it;  and  Dr.  Armstrong  expressly  states  that  "  Salt  meat  should  be 
proscribed  from  an  Arctic  dietary."  (p.  469.)  Hence  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer must  look  maiTdy  to  the  diet  which  supports  the  Eskimo — ^fresh 
fiit  animal  food.  It  has  hitherto  been  held  that  the  supply  of  this,  or 
rather  the  power  of  actually  getting  possession  of  it  in  the  north,  is  by 
no  means  considerable,  that  it  is  very  unequally  distributed,  and  to 
procure  that  portion  of  it  represented  by  the  walrus  and  seal  requires  the 
knowledge,  habits^  and  dexterity  of  the  native  hunters.  It  was  hence 
concluded  that^  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  proper  diet,  and 
plenty  of  it,  no  large  party  of  Europeans  could  live  long  in  the  lands 
of  the  Eskimos.  But  in  recent  times  the  theory  has  been  broached 
that  a  more  temperate  climate,  a  richer  vegetation,  and  an  abundance 
of  animal  life,  are  found  increasing  as  the  voyager  approaches  the  Fole^* 
At  first  there  appears,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  fair  data  for  such 
belief,  but  a  more  general  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  tend  to  support  this  fashionable  creed.  In  fi^vonr  of  it  may 
be  stated  that  Parry,  in  his  first  voyage^  met  with  successful  bunting 
in  Melville  Island;  and  the  EesohUe,  from  1852  to  18£»4,  obtained  at 

•  We  paM  orer  the  eonaideration  of  the  aUied  question  as  to  the  eacittence  of  a  **  polar 

basin**  or  **  polynia,"  as  being  one  of  purely  a  geographic  kind.  Those  who  maj  be  deti- 
roos  of  looUng  into  this  sulject  of  great  interest,  may  be  referred  for  arguments  pro  and 
eon  to  Kane's ''  Narrative,**  vol.  i.  pp.  801-309 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  800,  429 ;  to  an  artida  faa  tka 
Edinbargh  Review  for  Oot.  1S58,  pp.  348-852  ;  and  to  the  8ttL>)ect  of  **  Polar  Itegiona,**  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xviii.  p.  178.  "An  Arctic  Boat 
Journey  in  the  Antmnn  of  1854,**  by  Isaae  J.  Hayes,  Surgeon  of  the  aeeond  Grinnell 
expedition  (London,  1860),  may  also  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 
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the  flame  pkoe  not  less  thaa  114  munk  oxen,  &a,  giving  a  total  of 
27,433  ponndsy  or  305  poands  per  man,  148  of  which  were  actaally 
issued  on  board  the  ship.  Captain  Penny,  on  his  return  to  England 
in  18dl,  reported  that  animal  life  existed  in  great  abundance  well  to 
tbe  northward  in  Wellington  Channel;  Dr.  Kane  and  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  allerwards  confirmed  this  stat^nent.  These  and  analogous 
repreeentati<Hia  led  at  last  to  the  most  extravagant  ideas  concerning 
tbe  richness  of  a  Polar  fauna  and  flora  yet  to  be  found.  Whilst,  e.g.9 
the  BeKlide  was  fitting  out,  Mr.  M^Dougall  overheard  a  talented  but 
eccentric  Scotchman,  connected  with  a  public  institution,  inform  one 
of  the  officers  that^> 

''Daring  the  summer  and  auiumual  months  you  will  find  the  shores  of  North 
Devon  abounding  in  .a  rich  vegetation,  which  forms  the  food  on  which  the 
mmeTous  aniaiab  in  that  locahtv  exist.  There,  interspersed  with  gay  mosses, 
you  will  find  brilliant  hchena  ana  luxuriant  saxifrages,  with  the  Arctic  poppy." 
(p.  282.) 

^ow,  if  we  ask  the  sojourners  on  board  the  North  Star  at  Beeohey 
lalaitd  to  confirm  or  to  confute  this  glowing  description,  we  find  that 
the  numerous  animals  have  dwindled  down  to  an  occasional  solitary 
bear;  and  the  mosses  and  lichens,  though  truly  present,  are  so  in  fiur  too 
aoantj  a  d^^ree  to  remind  us  of  the  Scotchman's  paradise.  In  con- 
nexion also  with  the  statements  of  Penny,  Kane,  and  others,  concerning 
North  Wellington  Channel,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  having  unfortunately  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  very  locality 
thus  pointed  out  a<!  the  veritable  land  of  promise,  did  not  obtain,  it  is 
add,  so  much  as  a  single  bird*  That  at  Melville  Island  good  hunting 
has  been  obtained  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  during  the  first  week  in 
July  three  shooting  parties  (of  five  officers  and  ten  men),  hunting 
thirty  miles  of  coast  line,  six  or  eighi  miles  in  breadth,  produced  a 
quantity  of  game  exceeding,  writes  cue  of  the  officers,  ^'  our  most 
sanguine  hopes,  quite  sufficient,  indeed,  to  confirm  the  many  aavants 
in  England  in  their  theories  respecting  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
ammal  life  in  these  regions."     (M'Dougall,  p.  276.) 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Melville  Island  is  the  Javoimie 
rmart  of  animals,  in  preference  to  the  lands  of  ComwaU,  Bathursty  and 
North  Devon,  including  the  southern  shores  of  Barrow's  Straits. 
The  larger  animals — musk  oxen  and  deer — seldom,  if  ever,  visit 
any  other  land  bordering  upon  Barrow's  Straits,  save  Melville  Island. 
TIus  is  proved  by  events  in  the  voyage  of  Sir  James  Koss  (Port 
lieopold,  1848-49),  in  that  of  Captain  Austin  (Griffith's  Island)  in  18^0, 
mnd  by  the  still  more  prominent  &ct  (1849),  that  while  the  crews  of 
the  BegohUe  and  of  the  Inir^nd  were  living  upon  fresh  meat  of  every 
kind,  their  co-operators  in  the  search  (Sir  E.  Belcher  in  Northumber- 
land Sound,  and  Commander  Pullen  at  Beechey  Island)  were  scarcely 
able  to  obtain  a  pound  of  edible  meat  (M'Dougall).  Further,  it  must 
not  be  foigotten  that  MelviUe  Island  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  some  places  like  King  William's  Island  and  Smith's 
Sound,  beside  those  alluded  to,  are  known  to  be  barren  of  life  in  the 
extreme.  True  it  is  that  we  find  the  following  entry  in  Dr.  Kane's 
diary — 
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'*I>eeem6er  9M,  Saturday, — ^The  superabundant  life  of  Northumberland 
Island  has  impressed  Petersen  as  much  as  it  did  me;  1  cannot  think  of  it  without 
recurring  to  the  fortunes  of  Franklin's  party."  (vol.  i.  p.  437.) 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  hardy  adventurer  who  wrote  this 
was  a  few  weeks  afterwards  keeping  himself  from  starving  a  few 
degrees  more  northerly  by  eating  the  rats  which  his  own  vessel  had  con- 
veyed from  America,  and  entered  the  following  in  his  book  a  mouth 
later — 

"  January  17th,  Wednesday. — ^There  is  no  evading  it  any  longer ;  it  has  been 
evident,  for  the  past  nine  days,  that  the  present  stote  of  things  cannot  last* 
We  require  meat,  and  cannot  get  along  without  it.  Our  sick  have  finished  the 
bear's  head,  and  are  now  eating  the  condemned  abscessed  liver  of  the  animal, 
including  some  articles  that  were  not  given  to  the  dogs."  (vol.  ii.  p.  17-) 

Near  to  this  horrible  locality  the  Eskimos  of  Etah  themselves  having 
been  half-starved  during  the  winter  of  1854,  had  been  obliged  to  kill 
their  dogs,  so  that  out  of  thirty  but  four  remained,  the  others  having 
been  eaten. 

Again,  we  have  to  learn  how  long  such  favoured  spots  as  Melville 
Island  and  Northumberland  Island  would  continue  to  be  the  resort  of 
animals  and  birds,  if  the  sound  of  the  rifle  became  very  frequent  and 
continuous.*  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  Eskimos  often  starve  because 
they  are  improvident ;  that  they  do  not  store  up  a  winter  stock,  but 
live  gluttonously  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  such  things  would  be 
improved  upon  by  more  civilized  people.  But  though  tlftre  is  im- 
providence, it  is  true,  and  not  much  ikying  by  for  a  rainy  day,  there 
are  some  obstacles  to  storing  up  wliich  are  weU  to  remember.  In  the 
first  plac^,  the  apparently  necessary  enormous  consumption  by  indi- 
viduals, and  the  right  of  poorly  fed  tribes  to  demand  help  from  more 
fortunate  ones,  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of  making  depots  for  the 
future.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  appear  that  certain  kinds  of 
meat  are  &r  more  liable  to  putrefy  and  become  tainted  in  the  colder 
regions  than  is  commonly  supposed.     Dr.  Kane  writes — 

"  February  24M,  Saturday, — ^A  bitter  disappointment  met  us  at  our  evening 
meal.  The  flesh  of  our  deer  was  nearly  uneatable  from  putrefaction ;  the  liver 
and  intestines,  from  which  I  had  expected  so  much,  utterly  so.  The  rapidity 
of  such  a  change  as  low  as  —  35^  seems  curious,  but  the  Greenlanders  say  that 
extreme  cold  is  rather  a  promoter  than  otherwise  of  the  putrefactive  process. 
All  the  graminivorous  animals  have  the  same  tendency,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  butdiers.  Our  buffalo  hunters,  when  they  condescend  to  clean  a  carcase, 
do  it  at  once ;  they  have  told  me  that  the  musk  ox  is  sometimes  tainted  after 
five  minutes'  exposure.  The  Eskimos,  with  whom  there  is  no  fastidious  sensi- 
bility of  palate,  are  in  the  practice  at  Yotlik,  in  lat.  73°  40'  N.,  even  in  the 
severest  weather,  of  withdrawing  the  viscera  inunediately  after  death,  and  filling 
the  cavity  with  stones."  (vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 

But  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu^ient,  that  a  sufficiency 
of  fresh  animal  food  was  procurable  and  preservable,  we  should  still 
think  it  unlikely  that  any  but  the  autochthones  could  continue  to  live 
upon  it  alone.  Dr.  Kane  would  appear  to  think  otherwise ;  at  least, 
he  affirms  that  fresh  raw  meat  alone  is  not  only  the  proper  but  a  suffi- 

*  See,  upon  this  point,  "  A  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  throagh  Rupert's  Land  and  (lie 
Arctio  Sea,**  &g.,  b/JSir  John  Bichardson.    London,  1851.    Vol.  L  p.  804. 
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cient  food  for  all — "  Had  we  plenty  of  frozen  walrus  I  would  laugh  at 
the  scurvy."  (vol.  L  p.  437.)  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
JEuropean  would  require  some  fresh  vegetable  material,  and  that  to  an 
amount  vastly  more  considerable  than  the  ''  scurvy  grass*'  and  '^sorrel" 
of  the  northern  regions  could  supply.  But  we  will  appeal  to  Mr. 
M'Dougall— 

'*  I  am  induced,"  says  he,  "to  believe,  that  a  small  body  of  men  well  armed, 
with  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  range  the  hills  around  to 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  ship,  might,  if  only  animal  food  were 
required,  sustain  life  for  a  limited  period  on  the  product  of  the  chase."  .  .  . 
"  1  say,  for  a  limited  time,  for  we  nave  now  before  our  eyes,  in  the  crew  of 
the  ImfeiHgator,  living  proofs  of  the  injurious  eifects  of  a  prolonged  stay  in 
these  regioua  on  the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  capabilities  of  the  human 
finone.  Game  was  not  wanting  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  and  during  their  first 
winter  there,  when  the  crew  were  first  placed  on  a  lunited  scale  of  provisions, 
numerous  deer,  hares,  ptarmigan,  &c.,  were  procured ;  but  with  the  approach 
of  the  second  winter  in  the  Bay  (the  third  within  the  Arctic  circled  an  apathetic 
indifference  pervaded  the  men.  With  their  strength,  which  had  decreased  with 
the  continuance  of  the  small  allowance  of  provisions,  all  their  energy  seemed  to 
forsake  them,  and  as  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  manifested  in  the  system  they 
lost  all  animation,  and  allowed  a  feelinff  of  lethargy  to  master  them  which 
utterly  precluded  any  hope  of  success  in  hunting.  The  small  quantitjr  of  game 
that  was  procured  during  the  winter  of  1852-53,  is  to  be  chiefiy  attributed  to 
the  energy  of  the  officers,  all  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  another  winter 
would  have  reduced  them  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  going  any  distance  from 
the  ship  in  search  of  game,  which  had  now  become  very  scarce  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  winter  quarters.  The  above  facts  in  my  opinion  tend  to  prove 
that  even  amidst  comparative  plenty,  so  far  as  animal  lite  is  concerned,  the 
approach  of  a  third  season  bnngs  with  it  a  deep  depression  of  spirits,  which 
few  minds  are  strong  enough  to  bear  up  against,  more  particularly  when 
scxurvy — one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  peculiar  to  seamen,  and  God  knows 
they  are  subject  to  many — appears  amongst  them.  The  blood  becomes  stagnant, 
teeth  loosened,  gums  and  palate  black  and  sore,  fiesh  softened,  all  animation 
eeases,  and  with  the  sun,  as  he  sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  leaving;  the  dark  and 

floomy  night  of  three  months'  duration  to  usurp  lus  throne,  the  last  ray  of 
ope  acparts."  (p.  277.) 

To  these  remarks  of  Mr.  M'Dougall  it  might  be  replied  that  the 
crew  of  the  Investigator,  like  all  other  crews,  had  never  half  enough  of 
firesh  fat  meat  to  eat,  if  we  may  take  as  a  guide  the  practice  of  the 
Eskimos.  But  there  is  an  answer  to  this---viz.,  that  scurvy  attacks 
the  Moravian  settlements  in  Greenland,  and  some  of  the  places  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  where,  we  may  presume,  as  much  ammal  and 
fish  food  as  is  wanted  is  procurable.*  If  we  apply  these  considera- 
tions regarding  sustenance  to  Franklin's  party,  we  may  probably  be 
met  by  the  rejoinder  that  the  remains  of  the  expedition  must  have 
reached  the  continent  of  America,  since  traces  of  them  have  been 
discovered  as  far  south  as  the  Whirlpool  Eapids  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  almost  without  the  limit  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Bo  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  this,  however,  is  of  little  moment. 
Franklin's  party  landed  upon  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren 
islands  of  the  icy  seas — an  island,  according  to  Captain  M'Clintocky 
almoBt  destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life — ^and  from  thence  it 

«  See  Kane,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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proceeded  to  a  district  so  destitute  of  all  means  of  support  as  not  to 
.be  visited  by  Eskimos.  What  the  northern  districts  of  the  American 
continent  offer  in  the  way  of  means  for  subsistence,,  the  journeys  of 
Franklin,  Richardson,  Bae,  Anderson,  and  Back  have  sufficiently  made 
known  to  us.  Let  any  persons  read  the  narratives  of  these  voyagers, 
and  then  say  upon  what  they  expect  any  native  of  the  British  islands 
could  continue  to  exist  for  several  years  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie 
Biver  and  north  of  the  Bear  Lake.  The  very  party  sent  to  relieve 
Sir  John  Boss  saved  themselves  from  starvation  by  consuming  the 
food  intended  for  that  officer  long  before  they  reached  the  half-way 
house  to  him  (King> 

"Leaving  two  men,"  writes  Dr.  Rae,  m  1847,  "in  a  snow  hut,  in  lat.  68* 
48'  N^  long.  85°  4'  W.,  to  endeavour  to  fish  and  shoot  ....  the  men  we 
had  left  here  were  well  but  very  thin,  as  they  had  neither  caught  nor  shot  any- 
thkg  except  two  marmots.  Had  we  been  absent  twelve  hours  more  they 
were  to  have  cooked  a  piece  of  parchment  skin  for  supper." 

Mr.  Isbister  tells  us  that  only  a  few  years  back  one  half  of  the 
Hare  tribe  of  Indians  perished  around  Fort  Good  Hope,  after  having 
killed  and  eaten  two  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  people  who  im- 
prudently ventured  beyond  the  gates.*  A  party  numbering  not  more 
than  ten  individuals  stationed  upon  the  borders  of  the  largest  and 
most  productive  lake  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  aided  by  all  the 
resources  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  barely  contrived  to  subsist 
upon  half  rations  through  the  winter,  while  of  the  unfortunate  natives 
attracted  towards  Fort  Belianoe  by  the  presence  of  the  whites,  from 
forty  to  fifty  lay  dead  around  the  place,  and  so  scattered,  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  walk  in  any  direction  for  twenty  miles  without  stumbling 
over  a  firozen  body.  But  Captain  M'Clintock  puts  this  matter  in  a 
very  clear  light : 

"  There  are  two  important  questions  which  have  been  so  frequently  put  to 
me,  that  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  some  explanation  unon  so 
deeply  an  interesting  subject.  The  fii'st  question  is,  whether  some  of  tne  lOS 
survivors  may  not  pe  living  among  the  Eskimos  ?  The  various  families  or 
communities  of  Eskimos  met  with  by  Eae,  Anderson,  and  myself  at  different 
times  and  places,  all  agree  in  saying,  *  No,  they  all  died.'  But  let  us  examine 
for  ourselves.  The  western  shores  of  King  mlliam's  Island,  along  which  they 
were  compelled  to  travel  for  two-thirds  of  their  route,  is  uninhabited  .  .  .  • 
None  of  us  have  met  natives  at  the  south  of  the  Back  Eiver,  consequently 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Eskimos  but  seldom  resort  to  so  inhospitable  a 
localitv.  Even  much  more  favoured  shores  in  this  vicinity  are  but  very  thinly 
sprinkled  with  inhabitants,  and  their  whole  time  is  occupied  in  providing  a 
scanty  subsistence  for  themselves.  In  fact,  their  life  is  spent  in  a  struggle  Tor 
existence,  and  denends  mainly  upon  their  skill  in  taking  seals  dunng  the 
winter,  a  matter  which  requires  such  long  training  that  no  European  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  acquiring  it.  My  two  Greedand  Eskimo  men  tried  various 
methods  at  Bellot  Strait,  ]ret  did  not  succeed;  and  without  dogs  trained  to 
scout  out  the  small  breathing  holes  of  the  seals  through  the  ice,  and  tlux>ugh 
the  snow  which  overlays  the  ice,  I  do  not  think  even  the  Boothian  Eskimos 
could  live.  ...  It  is  evidently  an  error  to  suppose  that  where  an  Eskimo  can 

*  See  alio  *fKttsc]ii  Garni;  or,  Wandeiingi  rooad  Lake  Superior.'*     By  J.  G.  KoU. 
London,  1860. 
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lire  a  drflixed  man  can  live  also.  £skimo  habits  are  so  entirely  di^Rsrent  from 
those  of  all  other  peoode,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  either 

a  white  man  or  an  Indian  becoming  domesticated  amongst  them With 

regard  to  the  probability  of  procormg  the  means  of  subsistence  independently 
oAhe  I^lumos^  I  will  just  state  what  was  shot  by  my  own  sledge  party — ana 
ve  never  lost  a  chance  of  shooting  anything — during  the  journey  along  the 
lands  in  question  that  occupied  us  for  seventy-nine  days,  and  covered  nearly 
1000  geogriL^o  miles  of  distance.  The  sum  total  amounted  to  two  reindeer, 
one  hare,  seventeen  willow  grouse,  and  three  gulls."  * 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  barrenness  of  the  country  near  the 
Great  Pish  Bi  ver  has  been  lately  and  strenuously  denied.  We  have  been 
told  of  this  stream  as  "  flowing  through  a  country  so  abounding  with 
animaby^  and  of  its  shores  as  luxuriating  (npon  its  saud hills)  in  flocks  of 
reindeer  composed  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  members.  The 
geese  were  once  at  least  "so  numerous  as  to  have  lefl  behind  cartloads 
of  quills"  The  musk  oxen  existed  by  thousands,  the  nets  under 
the  ice  constantly  yielded  salmon,  the  locality,  indeed,  being  then  a 
sort  of  Arctic  Arcadia.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  proving  too  much. 

The  second  difficulty  which  has  to  be  borne  up  against  near  to  and 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  is  the  intense  degree  of  cold  that  is  there  met  with 
— a  cold  so  extreme  that  "  bacon  becomes  like  slabs  of  granite,  requiring 
several  days*  proximity  to  a  Sylvester  stove  to  fit  it  for  the  process  of 
boiling.**  The  lowest  degree  of  natural  cold  hitherto  recorded  is  ~  70% 
or  102*  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  or  30°  below  that  of  quick- 
silver. This  was  observed  by  Back  on  the  7th  of  January,  1833,  upon 
the  continent  of  America  at  Fort  Reliance,  near  the  Slave  Lake.  The 
same  low  temperature  was  experienced  by  Kane  in  lat.  78^  37'  N., 
long.  70**  40'  W.,  in  February,  1854,  where  the  mean  of  eight  instru- 
meuta  gave  -  70^.  Chloroform  then  froase,  the  essential  oils  of  sassafras, 
juniper,  cubebs,  and  of  winter  green  were  resolved  into  a  mixed  solid 
and  liquid,  and  chloric  ether  was  seen  congealed  by  a  natural  tempe- 
rature for  the  first  time.  Franklin,  upon  the  continent  of  America, 
saw  the  thermometer  sink  to  —  57°.  •  Captain  M'Clure  noted  the  low 
d^pnee  of  --  67^  in  January,  1853.  Sir  James  Ross,  in  his  Boothian 
▼oyage,  experienced  a  temperature  of—  60^;  whilst  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Lap- 
land (at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia),  recorded  a  fall  as  low  as 
—  50^,  or  82^  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water.  At  Nishni 
Kolynuik,  in  Siberia  (68^  31'  N.),  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
the  winter  is  only  —  19°  03',  and  the  thermometer  sinks  in  the  month 
of  January  to  minua  64  ;  whilst  at  Yakutsk  the  Russian* American 
company,  we  are  told,t  bored  for  water  to  the  depth  of  380  feet,  and 
the  ground  was  still  frozen,  and  no  water  to  bo  obtained.  In  reflecting 
upon  these  extremely  low  degrees  of  temperature,  we  are  bound  to 
remind  the  reader  how  merely  approodmalive  only  is  their  determina- 
tion, and  that  in  arriving  at  it,  sources  of  disturbance  exist  which  aro 
vnfiedt  when  dealing  with  degrees  higher  in  the  thermometric  scale* 
In  Kane's  expedition  it  was  not  uncommon  for  instmments  which 

•  Bcpott  of  Capt.  M*CUntock.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  QeographScal  Sodety,  Not.  18«7. 
XKeveUlioBt  of  Siberia.    Edited  bj  Colonel  Lach  Zjrnua,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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had  afforded  correct  and  agreeing  measarements  to  as  low  a  tempotin 
ture  as  -  40^  to  show  at  -  60"*  differences  of  from  Id""  to  20^  For 
example,  on  the  4th  of  Februaryy  1853,  six  thermometers  suspended 
near  each  other  gave  at  noon  -  7V,  -  63^  -  54°,  -  53^  -  50**,  -  6(f, 
whilst  all  at  temperatures  above  —  40°  agreed  within  1°  8^  These  in- 
struments had  been  nevertheless  tested  and  selected  in  America  as  the 
most  consistent  of  a  lot  of  thirty-six.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the 
well-constructed  instruments  of  Sir  James  Boss  at  Leopold  Harbour. 
The  sources  of  these  difficulties  and  differences  appear  to  lie,  upon  the  one 
hand,  in  certain  mechanical  errors  of  construction,  and,  upon  the  other 
hand,  in  physical  perturbations  arising  from  changes  in  the  surround- 
ing conditions.  The  mere  approach,  e.  g.,  of  the  observer  will  cause 
a  perceptible  rise  in  the  column  when  it  stands  at  from  minus  45^  to 

—  50°  (Kane).  The  contiguity  of  articles  brought  by  the  observer  from 
a  warmer  apartment,  the  use  of  the  lanthom,  and  adjacency  to  or  dis- 
tance from  the  vessel,  will  always  sensibly  affect  the  indications  given. 
Further,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Kane  that  the  errors  are  partly 
due  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  contraction  of 
coloured  alcohol  at  very  low  temperatures.  The  actual  freezing  point 
of  mercury  is  therefore  not  settled.     It  varied  with  Kane  between 

—  38**  5'  and  —  41°  50',  while  in  its  rate  of  contraction  it  went  to  —  44*, 
and  with  Sir  E.  Belcher  to  as  low  as  —  46°. 

In  describing  the  effects  of  intense  cold  upon  the  frame,  Mr.  Taylor 
writes : 

**  It  was  a  wonderful,  a  fairy  world  we  beheld,  too  beautiful  to  be  Ufeless, 
bat  every  face  we  met  reminded  us  the  more  that  this  was  the  chill  beauty  of 
death— of  dead  nature.  Death  was  in  the  sparkling  air,  in  the  jewelled  trees^ 
in  the  spotless  snow.  Take  off  your  mitten,  and  his  hand  will  grasp  yours  like 
a  vice ;  uncover  your  mouth,  and  your  frozen  lips  will  soon  acknowledge  his 
kiss.  £Ten  while  I  looked,  the  same  icv  chills  were  running  thror^h  my  Dlood» 
precursors  of  that  drowsy  torpor  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  But,  no, 
it  would  come,  and  I  dozed  until  both  hands  became  so  stiff  that  it  was  barely 
possible  to  restore  their  power  of  nation  and  feeling."  (p.  148.) 

When  the  *'  face-protectors"  are  badly  made,  the  features  will  become 
frost-bitten,  the  breath  solid,  and  even  congelation  of  the  eyelids  from 
the  action  of  the  intense  cold  upon  the  moisture  exhaling  from  the  eyes^ 
may  ensue.  It  is  then  necessary  to  withdraw  the  warm  hands  from 
the  mittens,  and  apply  them  to  the  eyes  in  order  to  melt  the  ice  and 
restore  vision.    Mr.  Taylor  continues : 

'*Mo8t  of  our  physical  sensations  are  relative,  and  the  mere  enumeration  of 
so  manv  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  gives  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  effect 
upon  tne  system.  I  should  have  frozen  at  home  in  a  temperature  which 
I  found  very  comfortable  iu  Lapland,  with  my  solid  diet  of  meat  and  Sutter, 
and  my  garments  of  rein- deer.  The  foUowing  is  a  correct  scale  of  the  physical 
effects  of  cold  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  65°  67'  N. : — 15°  above  zero,  un- 
pleasantly warm ;  zero,  mild  and  agreeable ;  10°  below  zero,  pleasantly  fresh 
and  bracmg ;  20°  below  zero,  sharp,  but  not  severely  cold — keep  your  fingers 
and  toes  in  motion,  and  rub  your  nose  occasionally ;  30°  below  zero,  very  cold 
— take  particular  care  of  your  nose  and  extremities ;  40°  below  zero,  intensely 
cold — keep  awake  at  all  hazard,  muffle  up  to  the  eyes,  and  test  your  circulation 
frequently,  that  it  may  not  stop  somewhere  before  you  know  it ;  50°  below 
zero,  a  struggle  for  life." 
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A  storneir  appieaticeship  than  Mr.  TajWs  leads  to  a  straggle 
%Mjond  tliese  degrees^  as  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Armstrong 
^willfliiow: 

*'The  iiost  collected  on  the  heard  and  hlankets  at  night,  which  not  unfre^ 
ajutnXLj  attached  them  to  each  other.  During  the  day  I  Was  often  nnahle  to 
iviite^  from  the  ink  freezing  in  my  pen ;  and  water  or  lime-joice  kept  standing 
on  the  ship's  tahle  hecame  immediately  frozen.  .  .  .  One  is  obliged  to  keep 
^almost  oontinnally  in  motion  to  resist  its  effects ;  .  .  .  51"  below  zero  causing 
ineeasant  frost-bites  on  the  least  exposure  to  the  light  wind  which  blew.  .  .  • 
'Iffy  right  hand  was  so  severely  bitten,*  and  the  mischief  spread  with  so  much 
nudity,  that  on  reaching  the  ship  it  was  a  stiff  frozen  mass.  I  had  not  the 
.sl^tcst  ability  to  bend  it ;  and  on  plonnng  it  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  a 
ikm  film  of  ice  fonned  on  the  surface.    I  lost  the  use  of  it  for  a  period  of  two 


-snuh  was  the  value  attached  to  them,  that  we  considered  ourselves  well  re- 
mded  for  what  we  had  endured.'^  (p.  554.) 

At  tliese  eztseme  temperatures  to  touch  any  metallic  substance  with 
^he  naked  hand  in  the  open  air  is  highly  distressing,  taking  off  the 
akin  whilst  producing  the  sensation  of  intense  heat.  In  one  of  Sir 
James  Ross's  expeditions  some  foxes  were  trapped,  and  we  are  told 
tliat  ^  the  poor  little  animals,  in  attempting  to  escape,  tried  to  gnaw 
ike  iron  bars,  when  in  many  cases  their  tongues  adhered  to  the  iron, 
-and  were  frozen  off,  when  they  were  killed  from  motives  of  humanity/' 
I>r.  Kane,  if  we  recollect  aright,  somewhere  recounts  a  similar  anecdote. 
A  strong  tendency  to  tonic  spasm,  probably  produced  by  the  lengthened 
-and  extreme  cold,  was  one  of  the  principal  trials  of  Kane's  party. 
This  anomalous  form  of  spasmodic  disease,  giving  rise  to  epileptiform 
-and  tetanic  seizures,  was  encountered  medically  with  great  difficulty. 
It  extended  to  the  dogs,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  not  less  than  fifty- 
aev«n  perished,  many  of  them  with  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of 
hydrophobia.  Under  somewhat  less  intense  cold,  however,  human 
iieceaEdties  and  perseverance  are  the  parents  of  the  almost  incredible. 
The  pastor  HvorliiO^  at  Kautokeino,  in  Lapland,  told  Mr.  Taylor  that 
'he  had  frequently  preached  at  a  temperature  35^  below  zero;  "  at  such 
tiaaes^"  said  he,  ''  the  very  words  seem  to  freeze  from  my  lips,  and  fidl 
tipon  the  heads  of  my  hearers  like  a  shower  of  snow."  As  the  mind 
is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body,  it  was  not  an  inappro- 
jHriate  qnestion  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  pastor,  as  to  whether,  under  such 
^treaoistances,  religion  itself  might  not  he  somewhat  at  a  reduced 
'temperature.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply;  ''  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  all 
the  better  feelings  become  very  foint  when  the  mercury  begins  to 
Ineae."  Madame  d'Annet  assures  us  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  Lappls 
ara  negatives,  and  that — 

**  Their  softness  is  effeminacy ;  their  chastity,  coldness ;  their  honesty,  in- 
difference. .  .  .  They  are,  in  fine,  a  miserable  and  rude  race,  v^tating  under 
a  eort  of  moral  and  physical  lethargy,  and  well  adapted  for  peopling  this  frozen 
caiUemity  of  the  world^  from  where  all  Ufe  disappears  with  the  sun."  (p.  150). 

l£r.  Taylor  appears  to  confirm  the  lady's  account  of  the  Laplandera 
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**  lie  inhahitanta  of  the  north  also  seem  to  undergo  aapeoiea  of  hjbeniatioii^ 
•a  well  aa  thQ  animala.  Nearly  half  their  time  is  passed  in  sleep,  they  are  ailent  i». 
company  or  in  comparison  with' the  natives  of  other  parts  Oi  the  world;  there 
ja  litUe  exuberant  eaiety  and  cheerfulness,  but  patience,  indifference,  apathy 
almost.  Aspects  of  nature  which  appear  to  be  hostile  to  man,  often  develop 
and  brinff  into  pky  his  best  ener^es :  but  there  are  others  which  depress  ana 
paralvse  nis  powers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  extreme  north,  like  the  tropics^ 
■IS  unfavourable  to  the  best  mental  and  nhysical  conditions  of  the  human  raoe» 
The  proper  sone  of  man  lies  between  30^  and  53°  N." 

Mr.  M'DoQgall  tells  ua  of  the  men  of  the  EegoltUe  acting  in  the 
north  when  the  temperatare  was  ataero  upon  the  stage,  and— d^  within, 
three  feet  of  a  fire.  The  great  differences  of  temperature  to  which  the^ 
men  are  constantly  and  suddenly  exposed  become  very  trying  to  the 
European  constitution.  The  transit  from  the  lower  deck  of  the  vessel  to 
the  upper  deck  will  sometimes  make  a  change  of  100°.  Ten  steps  of  a 
ladder,  and  you  would  suppose  you  had  arrived  in  another  world!. 
The  interior  of  an  Eskimo's  hut  may  cause  the  perspiration  to  stream 
down  you ;  go  outside,  and  expose  your  nose,  and  it  beoomeB  frost* 
bitten !  But  ey^i  without  the  di^renoea  produced  by  blubber  lampa 
and  human  caloric,  natural  causes  will  sometimes  make  a  remarkaUe- 
diange.  "  The  thermometer  at  the  bng,**  says  Dr.  Kane,  "  indicated 
4-  26^  when  we  left  it  the  temperature  was  —  44°.  It  had  risen  at 
least  70^  I  defy  the  strongest  man  not  to  suffer  from  such  a  change.*^ 
Under  all  circnmstanoes  the  addition  of  wind  to  the  cold  ia  the  moait 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  arctic  ezj^rer.  Experience  taught  Kane  to 
prefer  -  40°  with  a  calm,  to  - 10°  with  a  gate  in  the  fiioe. 

Of  all  the  discomforts  attendant  upon  wintering  within  the  Arctic 
eirde,  none,  perhaps,  is  felt  to  be  so  depressing  aa  the  absence  ofUgf^ 
The  whole  aapect  of  nature  ia  changed,  and  the  human  system  ia 
affeeted  in  a  powerful  degree.  This  continued  night  is  particularly  in- 
jurioua  to  the  mind;  the  temper  becomes  irritable,  the  intellectual 
energies  impaired,  and  the  habits  of  some  become  gloomy  and  solitary 
Oicl>ougail,  Kane,  |MiMtm).  "  All  other  evili^"  writes  the  officer  of  the 
Mtaol/yie^  ^*  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  conapared  with  the  dis- 
heartMiing  nature  of  utter  darkness  for  the  space  of  ninety-three  days.'*^ 
But  in  thi  higher  latitude  of  the  winter  harbour  of  Kane  (78°  39'  N.) 
the  sun  was  absent  iix  120  days^  astronomically,  and  in  effect^  fi>r  134 
days^  in  consequence  of  the  horixon  being  obstructed  by  a  moontaia 
ridge,  and  this  with  all  allowances  being  made  for  refinotion.  Light 
disappeared  on  the  24th  of  October  and  reappeared  on  the  2Ist  of 
February.  Eight  degrees  of  the  sun'a  limb  below  the  horiion  was 
Pany^s  lowest,  and  this  depression  still  permitted  him  to  read  diamoikd 
type  by  his  tnnung  the  print  towards  the  South,  whereaa  Kane  was 
^y-two  days  without  being  able  to  accompliah  this,  and  looked  foty 
ward  to  the  coming  of  Parry's  penmnbral  darkness  as  a  joyful  era. 
Dr.  Kane  obaeryes : 

**  November  7M.— The  darkness  is  coming  on  with  insidions  steadiness.  We 
still  read  the  thermometer  at  noon-day  without  a  light,  and  the  blade  masses 
«f  the  hilla  are  plain  for  about  five  hours^  with  their  glaring  patches  of  snow, 
but  all  the  rest  is  darkness.    Lanthoms  are  always  on  the  spar  deck,  and  tho 
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lard-kmps  nerar  exta'wgniahed  below.    The  stars  of  the  sixth  maffnitade  shine 

oat  at  noon-day December  15M. — ^The  last  vestiges  of  mia-dav  twilight 

went.  They  eould  not  see  print,  and  hardly  paper ;  the  fingers  could  not  be 
counted  a  foot  from  the  eje.  Noon-day  and  midnight  were  alike.  'Hie  first 
traces  of  retnming  light  were  observed  at  noon  on  2Ist  of  January,  having  just 
reached  that  degree  of  mitigated  darkness  which  made  the  extreme  mi£iight 
of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  74**  47'  N.  Even  as  late  as  the  3Ist,  two  very  sensi- 
tive dagnerreotype  plates  treated  with  iodine  and  bromine,  failed  to  mdlcatc 
any  solar  influence  wnen  exnosed*  to  the  southern  horizon  at  noon.  The  in- 
fluenoe  of  this  long  intense  oarkness  was  most  distressing."  (voL  L  p.  155.) 

AeocMrding  to  Dr.  Hayes,*  who  acocHnpanied  Dr.  Kane,  the  darkness 
j^peared  to  have,  as  might  be  expected,  a  bleaching  effect,  and  tended 
.to  diminiah  the  colooring  matter  of  the  blood, — ^the  brick-dusty  appear- 
•anee  of  the  latter,  alluded  to  by  Kane  in  his  narrative,  very  much 
-expresBsng  its  character.  We  have  been  lately  toldt  that  it  is  not 
tmsf  to  demonstrate  with,  certainty  tbe  influence  of  darkness  in  deto- 
riorating  vitaUty,  and  that  any  such  effect  it  has  is  not  one  of  great 
extent     A  recent  Arctic  traveller^  suggests  that — 

"If  any  one  doubt  how  necessary  light  is  for  our  existence,  just  let  him 
shut  himself  up  for  three  months  in  the  coal-cellar,  with  an  underground  pas- 
sage into  the  ice-house,  where  he  may  go  for  a  change  of  aur,  and  see  if  he  will 
be  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  as  before ;  at  ail 
events,  he  wiU  have  obtained  the  best  idea  one  can  lorm  at  home  of  an  Arctic 
winter  in  a  small  vessel,  save  that  the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  ice-house  is 
^40P,  instead  of  -f32^  as  at  home." 

Dr.  Lunan  himself  tells  us  of  an  attempt  made  to  establish  an  hotel 
for  invalids  in  the  mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  where  the  temperature 
18  high  and  equable,  and  which  signally  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
patients  suffering  more  from  the  absence  of  light  than  they  gained 
advantage  from  the  genial  warmth. 

Mr.  Taylor  confesses  to  a  feeling  of  relief-^ 

"When  we  turned  our  faces  southward,  and  commenced  the  return  to  day- 
light. We  had  at  least  seen  the  Polar  night,  the  day  without  a  sunrise;  wo 
had  driven  our  reindeer  under  the  arches  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  we  had 
learned  enough  of  the  Lapps  to  convince  us  that  further  acquaintance  would 
he  of  little  profit;  and  it  now  seemed  time  to  attempt  an  escape  from  the 
limbo  of  death  in  which  we  had  ventured.  Our  faces  had  alreadv  begun  to 
look  nale  and  faded  from  the  weeks  of  alternate  darkness  and  twili&iit,  but  the 
novelty  of  our  life  preserved  us  from  any  feelings  of  depression,  ana  prevented 
any  perceptible  effect  upon  our  bodily  health,  such  as  would  have  assuredly 
followed  a  protracted  experience  of  the  Arctic  winter."  (p.  121.) 

If  we  are  told  that  we  must  regard  the  Eskimo  and  the  members  of 
the  Arctic  flora  and  fauna  as,  nevertheless,  relatively  flourishing  under 
tlie  peculiar  relations  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  of  a  Polar  dime,  we 
would  reply,  that  such  beings  are  naturally  adapted  for  them,  and  this, 
in  our  view  of  the  great  question  we  are  discussing,  is  of  course  the 

•  Tmuactioni  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society,  1867. 

t  Fonodation  for  a  New  Theory  and  Fractice  of  Medicine,  by  Thomas  Inraao,  V.D. 


.-..^•ISCO.    p.  42. 

t  The  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin ;  from  the  Prirate  Journal  of  an  Offlecr  of  the  Fox. 
GonhfU  Magazine,  Na  i.  p.  10». 
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all-importaDt  thing.    To  the  organic  beings  of  other  regions,  one  or 
two  Arctic  winters  would  probably  be  death. 

The  most  marked  and  primary  effect  which  a  straggle  against  the 
anti-hygienic  influences  of  Arctic  life  has  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
European,  is  the  sure  and  rapid  production  of  scurvy.  This,  as  the 
depressing  environments  continue  to  operate,  becomes  developed  in  all 
its  horrors.  With  only  one  exception,  we  believe,  it  has  always  made 
its  appearance  during  the  first  wintering  in  the  ice,  and  it  even  attacks 
the  hardy  and  northern  men  who  become  residents  at  the  Greenland 
settlements.  An  exemption  from  scurvy  for  the  unprecedentedly  long 
period  of  two  years  and  three  months  occurred  to  the  crew  of  H.  M.  S. 
InveaUgaior,  under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Dr.  Armstrong. 
The  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  assisted  in  producing  this  for- 
tunate occurrence  have  been  already  passed  under  review,*  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  here  aUuded  to.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  we  are  told  that 
in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  mentioned,  it  was 

"Lamentable  to  witness  the  pale,  hagn;ard  aspect  of  our  men,  stalking  about 
the  deck  like  living  spectres,  cold  ana  hungry,  for  daylight  now  revealed  all 
their  imperfections ;  so  sadly  altered  were  they  from  what  they  had  once  been 
....  it  was  j^nerally  remarked  how  vacant  was  the  stare,  and  how  fatuous 
and  inexpressive  their  countenances  when  contrasted  with  healthy  men,  by 
those  unaccustomed  to  view  such  objects  as  the  Investigator's  then  presented; 
thus  affordinfi^  truthful  evidence  of  the  shock  which  the  intellectual  faculties 
had  sustained,  and  the  mental  prostration  that  ensued  after  so  long  a  period  of 
complete  isolation  from  the  world  under  such  trying  circumstances."  (Arm- 
strong, p.  570.) 

The  crew  were  all  found  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  debility,  and 
the  scorbutic  taint  universally  existed  in  various  degrees  of  aggrava- 
tion amongst  the  men.  According  to  Mr.  M'DougaU,  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  resisting  the  severity  and  privations  attendant 
upon  another  winter  in  the  Arctic  zone.  By  the  commencement  of 
March,  during  the  first  winter  of  Kane's  expedition  in  Smith's  Sound 
only  two  men  were  exempt  from  scurvy.  By  March  of  the  second 
winter,  the  party  was  quite  broken  down,  and  it  was  unusual  to  find 
more  than  three  who  could  assist  in  caring  for  the  rest.  But  such  was 
the  severity  of  the  season,  and  so  scarce  were  the  means  of  subsistence, 
that  the  Eskimos  themselves  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  stages  of  misery 
and  emaciation  (ii.  311).  The  men  of  the  American  party  made  a 
desperate  attempt — one  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  voyaging — 
to  escape,  and  finally  the  survivors  reached  a  southern  haven  at 
Upper  Nivik,  in  North  Greenland. 

In  these  high  latitudes  raw  fresh  meat  is  that  which  best  and  most 
surely  sustains  existence,  and  of  such  food  &t  must  of  course  form  a  con- 
siderable proportion.  Even  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  winter 
there  were  few  amongst  Kane's  party  who  did  not  relish  a  slice  or  a 
chunck  of  frozen  walrus  beef,  whilst  the  liver,  eaten  with  little  slices  of 
fat,  was  looked  upon  as  forming  a  delicious  repast.  In  fact,  such  food 
constitutes,  in  Dr.  Kane's  opinion,  ''a condensed  heat-making  and  anti- 

•  Hedico-Chirurgical  Beview,  toI.  xzii.  p.  287. 
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scorbutic  diet  that  has  no  rivaL"  The  natives  of  South  Greenland  pre« 
pare  themselves  for  long  journeys  in  the  cold  by  a  course  of  frozen  seal. 
At  Upper  Nivik  they  use  the  narwhal  in  preference  to  the  seal,  while 
thebear,^to  use  the  local  expression, is  "stronger  travel  than  all."  The 
liver  of  this  latter  animal  seems  to  disagree  often  with  Europeans,  pro- 
ducing vertigo,  diarrhcea,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning.*  In 
M'Clure's  expedition  the  men  at  length  ate  their  meat  raw,  and  al- 
though Dr.  Armstrong  admits  that  "  the  feeling  which  prompted  us 
to  the  adoption  of  the  practice  appeared  to  be  but  little  under  the 
control  of  the  will"  (p.  546),  yet  he  imagined  it  contributed  to  the 
deterioration  of  health.  A  consideration  of  Kane*s  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  of  the  custom  of  the  Eskimos  of  Smith's  Sound,  has  impressed 
US  with  the  belief  that  raw  fat  flesh  must  form  the  pUce  de  resistance  of 
the  Polar  larder.  Everything  which  has  life  that  can  be  obtained  appears 
to  be  eaten  in  these  northern  climes,  nay,  everything  of  eveiything,  for 
entrails  are  swallowed  in  the  same  manner  as  maccaroni  is  indulged  in 
bj  the  Italians.  Whether  for  a  continuance  even  a  sufficiency  of  raw 
animal  food  alone  would  prevent  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  the 
European,  is  a  far  more  doubtful  matter,  and  here  we  should  be  in- 
dined  to  side  with  Dr.  Armstrong  rather  than  with  Dr.  Kane.  We 
believe  that  sooner  or  later  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  juices 
would  be  abschudy  necessary.  Now,  can  we  feel  surprised  that  a  stay  for 
any  time  within  the  Arctic  circle  should  be  antagonistic  to  the  con- 
tinned  existence  of  alien  tribes^  associated  as  it  must  necessarily  be  with 
deficient  and  improper  food,  intense  cold,  prolonged  night,  mental  lassi- 
tnde,  ennui,  and  despondency }  Some,  like  Dr.  Kane,  are  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  an  European  or  an  American  can  be  acclimatized  i|s  high  as 
72^  K.,  when  cold,  and  cold  only,  has  to  be  encountered,  there  being  light 
enough  for  out-door  labour.  But  more  northerly,  where  the  blighting 
darkness  is  present  for  so  long,  this  cannot  be  expected.  The  adven- 
turous and  hardy  spirit  we  are  referring  to  considered  that  no  degree 
of  natural  cold  yet  known  can  arrest  travd,  provided  you  are  properly 
and  abundantly  fed,  and  possess  a  comfortable  equipment.  He  both 
sledged  and  walked  sixty  and  seventy  miles  over  the  roughest  ice  at 
-  50\  With  two  of  his  crew  he  made  eighty-four  miles  in  three  con^ 
secative  marches.  In  Dr.  Kane's  opinion^  the  power  of  resistance  in 
the  Eskimo  to  exposure  and  fatigue  is  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  a 
well  trained  voyager  from  a  more  temperate  clime.  We  are  unable  to 
reconcile  this  belief  with  what  we  know  of  this  matter.  Baron 
Wrangell  says  that  the  Jacuti  men  slept  at  -  5QP  opposite  the  fire  with 
their  backs  exposed.  Kane  himself  states  that  the  Eskimos  of  Smith's 
Sound  always  have  an  uncovered  space  between  the  waistband  of  the 
"  nan  nooke"  and  the  ''  kapetah."  To  bend  forward  exposes  the  back  to 
partial  nudity,  and  no  matter  what  the  attitude,  the  entire  chest  is  open 
to  the  atmosphere  from  below.  A  man  so  clad  will  sleep  upon  his  sledge 
with  the  cold  at  93°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  ! 

^  When  I  saw  Kalutanah,  who  guided  the  return  party  to  the  brig 
from  Tesseusak,  the  temperature  was  below  —  50^     He  was  standing 

*  upon  this  point,  see  also  Lord  Dofcrin,  op.  eit.  ante. 
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in  the  open  air,  comfortably  scratching  his  naked  skin,  ready  for  a  second 
journey,  which  in  effect  he  made  eight  hours  afterwards."  (Kane.) 
Alluding  to  a  more  than  usually  severe  night,  Br.  Kane  observes  in 
reference  to  the  Eskimos,  that  the  only  departure  from  their  practised 
routine,  which  the  bleak  weather  and  open  snow  roof  seemed  to  suggest 
to  them  was,  that  they  did  not  strip  themselves  naked  before  coming 
into  the  hut,  and  hang  up  their  garments  in  the  air  to  dry  like  voti'vee 
offerings  to  the  God  of  the  sea.  (i.  p.  381.)  Kane,  upon  the  contraryy 
laden  with  furs  and  woollens,  layer  upon  layer,  could  not  keep  up  his 
circulation  upon  a  sledge,  nor,  indeed,  without  active  exercise  if  the 
thermometer  was  below  -  50®.  He  had  to  run  occasionally,  or  most 
have  succumbed  to  the  cold;  he  writes,  too — "I  feel  that  we  ara 
fighting  the  battle  of  life  at  disadvantage,  and  that  an  arctic  night  and 
an  arctic  day  age  a  man  more  rapidly  and  harshly  than  a  year  anywhere 
else  in  all  this  weaiy  world."  (vol.  i.  p.  173.) 

That  original  strength  of  constitution,  gradual  exposure,  and  great 
natural  powers  of  resistance  will  occasionally  enable  a  north-countiy- 
man  to  exhibit  Eskimo  endurance,  must  be  admitted.  Petersen,  the 
well-known  Danish  interpreter,  who  resided  for  two  years  at  Upper 
Nivik,  seldom  enters  a  room  with  a  fire,  whilst  Kiley,  one  of  Kane's 
party,  had  so  inured  himself  to  the  cold  that  he  slept  upon  the  sledge 
journeys  without  a  blanket  or  any  other  covering  to  his  walking-suit 
while  the  outside  temperature  was  —  30°.  Kane  thought  that  there 
must  be  many  such  hardy  men  in  Franklin's  expedition — ^Nortk 
Orkney  men,  Greenland  whalers,  e.g. — ^men  he  looked  upon  as  inferior 
to  none  in  capacity  to  resist  the  deleterious  influences  of  an  arctic 
climate.  That  some  remnant  of  these  men  still  existed  was  Kane*s 
fervent  idea,  the  open  spot  of  some  tidal  eddy  had  been  chosen,  where, 
imder  the  teaching  of  the  Eskimos,  or  perhaps  of  one  of  their  own 
Greenland  whalermen,  they  had  set  bravely  to  work  and  trapped  the 
fox,  speared  the  bear,  and  killed  the  seal,  the  walrus,  and  the  whale. 
Alas  for  the  futility  of  conjecture.  We  now  know  that  what  re- 
mained of  the  ci*ews  landed  upon  the  arctic  shores  of  the  continent  of 
America,  upon  which  inhospitable  and  barren  region  they  gradually 
died  firom  starvation,  after  having  been  driven  (according  to  one  ac- 
count— ^viz.,  Rae's)  to  the  last  resource  of  the  most  miserable,  canni- 
balism, as  a  means  of  prolonging  their  wretched  existence.  At  any  rate, 
that  they  were  here  all  starved  is  the  opinion  of  by  far  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the  matter.  Even  the  Eskimos 
themselves  are  dying  out  in  some  places ;  the  climate  is  so  horrible, 
even  <7«ey  cannot  endure  it.  Such  is  the  case,  according  to  Kane^ 
within  Smith's  Sound : 

"  They  confirm,  however,  a  fearful  conclusion  which  these  poor  wretches 
have  themselves  communicated  to  us — ^that  they  are  dying  out ;  not  lingeringly, 
like  the  American  tribes,  but  so  rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  mark  within  a  gene- 
ration their  progress  toward  extermination.  ...  It  pains  me  when  I  think 
of  their  anproaching  destiny — ^iu  the  rec'ion  of  ni^ht  and  winter,  where  the 
earth  jielas  no  fruit  and  the  waters  are  locked — without  the  resorts  of  sldll 
or  even  the  rude  materials  of  art,  and  walled  in  from  the  world  by  barriers  of 
ice  without  an  outlet."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  210.) 
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We  admit,  with  Dr.  Kane,  that  the  mysterions  compensations  by 
"which  we  adapt  oarselves  for  a  time  to  climate  are  more  striking  here 
than  in  the  tropics.  In  the  arctic  zone  the  assault  is  far  more  imme- 
diate and  sodden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hot  countries, 
produces  its  results  rapidly.  It  requires  hardly  a  single  winter,  ac- 
cording to  Kane,  to  tell  "  who  are  to  be  the  heat-making  and  acclima- 
tized men."  (Vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

Bearing  this  in  mind  in  connexion  with  a  recently-advanced  and 
well-known  theory,  it  might  be  suggested  whether  or  not,  according 
to  the  principle  of  ^'  natural  selection**  carried  out  upon  a  continuous 
and  extensive  scale,  the  races  of  the  temperate  zone  could  so  change 
by  the  preservation  and  accumulation  of  successive  slight  favourable 
^variations  as  to  be  able  at  some  distant  period  to  colonize  the  shores 
aad  islands  of  the  arctic  seas.  We  should  as  readily  expect  this  as  we 
sihould  look  for  the  colonization  of  the  Bight  of  Benin  by  the  Saxons 
and  Celts  of  the  British  islands^  But  we  are  warned  to  conclude,  and 
it  must  hence  suffice  us  to  say  that,  after  an  attentive  study  of  the 
Bubject  before  ua^  we  have  become  satisfied  that  when  a  second  winter 
has  been  passed  within  the  arctic  circle  by  men  of  the  temperate  zone^ 
a  alow  bat  sure  diminution  of  vital  power  would  be  apparent  in  those 
who  have  endured  its  trials.  Further,  this  diminution,  though  perhaps 
tardy  and  gradual  in  approach,  would  progress  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
both  as  respects  rapidity  and  power,  in  relation  to  the  time  of  further 
-detention  within  the  polar  regions.  That  this  deterioration  of  vital 
^energy  is  not  at  first  easily  perceived  by  those  who  suffer  it,*  is  not 
an  improbable  conclusion,  seeing  that — speaking  generally — all  suffer 
it  to  some  extent,  and  thus  have  but  a  very  imperfect  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  physiologic  powers.  But  were  it  possible 
that  a  few  could  during  the  whole  time  maintain  the  maximum  of  the 
energies  which  they  took  with  them  to  those  rogions  of  eternal  cold— 

**  Where  froet 
Beigns  ererlutinglj,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  bat  gather,'* 

And  by  it  weekly  measure  the  energies  of  their  companions  once 
gifted  with  their  own  high  standard  of  vigour,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
they  would  discover  polar  wintering  has  a  very  malignant  influence 
upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  British  seaman.  Whilst  believing  thii^ 
•we  are  free  to  admit  that  men  who  have  passed  only  two  or  three 
winters  in  the  North,  bearing  well  the  struggle,  rapidly  recover  upon 
their  voyage  home  a  £ur  amount  of  health  and  vigour.t 

*  See  la  partlcnlar  npon  this  point  Capt.  U'CUntooVs  obsenrations  concerning  Franklin*! 

.  pKty ;  afan  Sir  John  mchardion's  Narratlre  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shoree  of  the  Polar  Sea* 

t  Since  this  article  waa  written.  Dr.  Hays*  *  Arctic  Boat  Journey  in  the  Aatomn  of  1864,* 

has  appeared.  Its  perosal  has  tended  to  confirm  the  reviewer  in  the  troth  of  the  foregoing 

'ConcliiBions.    He  would  simply  add  to  them  his  suspicions  that  future  explorers,  when  in 

-the  power  of  the  Eskimos,  will  do  well  to  employ  more  eaution  than  has  hitherto  beta 

thooight  Beoewuy  to  adopt. 
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Review  II. 

A  Medico-Legdt  Treatise  on  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence,  com^ 
jrrising  the  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Joiix  J, 
Elwell,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Cleveland  Bar. — New  York^  1860^ 
8vo,  pp.  588. 

Bb.  Elwell  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions  for 
the  very  valuable  work  he  has  presented  to  them.  It  worthily  upholds 
the  high  character  which  has  already  distinguished  transatlantic  juris* 
prudential  literature.  Dr.  El  well's  special  qualifications  for  the  under:* 
taking  he  has  so  ably  completed,  will  be  best  inferred  from  his  prefii* 
tory  observations,  in  which  he  states : 

"  The  active  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  several  years  having  taught 
me  sometliiug  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  and  difficulties,  the  wants  and 
liabilities  of  the  medical  profession,  and  a  corresponding  length  of  time 
devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  having  deeply  impressed  me  with. 
the  importance  of  the  two  professions,  relatively  as  well  as  independently  con- 
sidered, developing  also  the  obvious  fact  that  legal  men  and  legal  works 
devote  too  little  attention  to  medico-legal  subjects,  1  have  thoiight  that  in  na 
way  could  I  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  two  great  professions  to  which  I 
have  devoted  my  life,  and  promote  the  great  ends  of  science  and  justice,  thaik 
bv  endeavouring  to  embody  in  a  concise,  complete,  and  comprehensive  work 
au  the  settled  principles  and  knovm  authorities,  as  well  as  the  result  of  mjp 
own  thought  and  experience,  upon  the  subject  of  malpractice  and  medicsa 
evidence." 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  volume  before  us  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  both  manifesting  enlarged  experience  and  extensive  research^ 
and  both  affording  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  author's  anxiety  ta 
perfect,  as  he  has  done,  a  volume  worthy  of  the  occasion.  While  enter-^ 
taining  this  opinioa  of  the  author's  labours,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  ta 
affirm  that  the  perusal  of  his  work  has  lefl  a  very  painful  impression 
on  our  mind — one  which  is  entii*ely  at  variance  with  our  recollection 
of  many  highly-gifted  and  most  honourable  American  friends,  distin- 
guished members  of  both  of  the  professions  to  which  Dr.  Elwell 
addresses  himself. 

According  to  Dr.  Elwell's  experience,  there  appears  to  prevail- 
amongst  the  members  of  the  learned  professions  of  medicine  and  law, 
as  well  as  amongst  the  general  community  in  America,  a  vitiated 
sense  of  their  social  and  moral  r&sponsibilities,  to  a  degree  of  which  we 
have  had  previously  no  adequate  apprehension.  We  would  fisiin  hope 
that  we  misconceive  Dr.  Elwell's  observations  in  reference  to  either  of' 
these  learned  bodies.  That  the  public  may  be  occasionally  ungrateful 
to  their  best  friends,  requires  but  passing  experience  of  life  painfully, 
to  demonstrate  \  that  unworthy  individuals  may  on  rare  occasions  dis- 
grace honourable  positions  is,  we  grieve  to  say,  too  sadly  true ;  but 
that  on  all  sides,  as  a  practice,  should  be  found  such  a  want  of  honesty^, 
honour,  and  self-respect,  as  Dr.  ElwelFs  work  would  lead  us  to  infer 
exists  amongst  our  American  cousins,  argues  a  condition  than  which 
we,  habituated  to  English  sentiments  and  associations,  can  conceivo. 
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nothing  more  deplorable.  Again,  we  affirm  our  unwilliDgncss  to 
believe  that  in  America  the  law,  through  the  co-operation  of  its 
''eminent"  members,  is  capable  of  being  habitually  rendered  an  instru- 
ment for  extortion,  or  medicine  with  the  ^sanction  of  its  illustrious 
disciples  suborned  for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  or  that  individuals 
Iiaving  any  claims  to  respectability  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities to  victimize  their  professional  attendants.  Whether  we  do 
not  misconceive  Dr.  El  well's  observations,  or  too  severely  draw  our  in- 
ferences, the  following  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge: 

"Happily,"  writes  Dr.  Elwell  (p.  1),  "criminal  malpractice  is  but  rarely 
met  with  iu  courts  of  justice,  while  civil  suits  for  damages  arc  of  a  frequency 
alarming  both  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and  to  the  pubHc.  Suits  of  this 
class  in  some  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  So  common  an 
occurrence  is  it  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  oldest  and  best  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  general  practice  to  be  called  in  question  and  overhauled  in 
courts  of  justice,  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and 
a  conviction  that  the  business  is  at  least  very  dangerous,  so  far  as  property 
and  reputation  are  concerned." 

Again  (p.  83) : 

"  There  can  hardly  be  found  a  place  in  the  country  where  the  oldest  phy- 
sicians in  it  have  not,  at  some  periods  of  their  lives,  been  actually  sued  or 
annoyingly  threatened.  The  fact  that  actual  damages  are  not  often  recovered, 
helps  the  matter  but  little :  the  damage  to  business,  and  the  costs  attending 
the  suit,  are  usually  great." 

This  latter  paragraph  refers  to  cases  detailed  in  the  previous  pages, 
'which  we  presume  are  of  the  average  class  on  which  Dr.  Elwell*s 
observations  rest.     We  quote  one  of  them  as  recorded : 

*•  Drs.  H—  and  S    ■  ■■  were  called  upon  to  see  a  Mr.  P ,  whose  leg 

had  been  crushed  by  a  falling  log  while  assisting  to  elevate  it  in  building  a 
loghouse  in  a  new  settlement.  The  injury  was  so  severe,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  Stti^eons,  that  amputation  was  deemed  necessary.  Tliey  were  both  old 
and  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons,  having  practised  thirty  or  forty 
Tears  in  the  locality  where  the  accident  happenea.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed after  due  deliberation  and  consultation,  the  patient  recovering  from 
the  operation  in  about  the  usual  time.  Some  years  after  the  events  of  accident 
and  amputation,  the  manner  and  propriety  of  this  amputation  were  discussed 
among  the  friends  of  the  patient,  the  bones  were  dug  up,  cleansed,  and  made 
the  basis  of  a  suit  against  the  surgeons.  Damages  were  laid  at  10,000  dollars. 
Eminent  counsel  were  found  to  undertake  and  carry  on  the  cause  for  a  portion 
of  the  spoils.  Several  long  trials  were  had,  the  juiy  not  agreeing.  Deposi- 
tions were  taken  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington,  involving  great 
expense.  No  judgment  was  obtained  against  the  defendants,  but  the  Utigation 
was  nevertheless  ruinous  to  them." 

We  almost  mistrust  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  as  we  do  not  find 
recorded  any  indignant  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, neither  do  we  read  that  the  "  eminent  counsel"  were  dis-barred. 
Doubtless  both  events  took  place,  and  have  been  omitted  by  the  author 
as  superfluous.  Should  it  have  been  otherwise,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  only  in  a  new  country,  where  the  dignity  of  social  status  wants 
the  stability  of  time,  could  the  integrity  of  professional  life  have  been 
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so  outraged  and  -violated,  witbont  entailing  on  the  offenders  tbe  hearty 
contempt  of  every  honest  man. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  Elwell  has  either  unintentionally 
overstated  his  case,  or  derived  his  illustrations  from  adventurous  indi- 
viduals residing  and  incidents  occurring  in  localities  wherein  a  rade^ 
unsettled  state  of  society  exists.  This  view  is  in  a  measure  corrobo- 
rated by  other  parts  of  his  work.  In  an  action  for  malpractice,  stated 
as  having  been  tried  before  Judge  Mallet,  in  the  circuit  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  held  in  August,  1848,  we  read  : 

*'  The  examination  of  the  numerous  witnesses  having  dosed,  and  the  counsel 
havinjg^  addressed  the  jury,  the  judge  followed  with  a  most  pungent  and  im- 
pressive charge,  in  which  the  jury  were  instructed  to  disregard  all  mere  appeals 
to  their  preiudices,  and  esnecially  to  reject  that  counsel  which  wonld  advise 
them  to  look  upon  the  medical  profession  as  an  oppressive  and  aristocratic 
monopoly,  and  to  decide  the  case  upon  the  facts,  as  drawn  from  the  witnesses.'* 
(p.  100.) 

''Oppressive  and  aristocratic  monopoly**  are  terms  which  sound 
strange  when  applied  to  a  profession  whose  mission  it  is  to  be  ^miliar 
with  suffering,  while  mitigating  sorrow  and  distress.  Such  observations^ 
if  true  in  any  sense,  would  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  the  presumption 
we  have  ventured  to  put  forward — that  the  illustrations  Dr.  Elwell 
quotes  are  happily  confined  to  districts  of  the  character  intimated;  and 
in  this  we  are  to  a  degree  further  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the 
Hod.  John  Brediu,  president  judge  on  a  trial  for  malpractice  in  18£iO, 
who,  when  charging  the  jury,  observed: — "If  suits  were  more  fre- 
quently brought,  we  would,  perhaps,  have  fewer  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  not  possessing  the  requisite  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  than  we  now  have."  (p.  121.)  This  observation  is  certainly 
not  in  accordance  with  those  of  Dr.  Elwell,  which  we  have  quoted,  and 
seems  opposed  to  the  extract  with  which  the  volume  before  us  opens. 

America  has  accomplished  great  things  both  in  medicine  and  law. 
Ko  contemptible  jealousy  shall  induce  us  to  question  her  merit&  We 
rejoice  that,  for  the  progress  of  science  and  the  benefit  of  mankind^ 
her  claims  to  confidence  and  respect  are  well  and  substantially  founded. 
In  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we  regret  the  statements  which  Dr.  Elwell 
sets  forth.  We  &in  hope  the  new  will  emulate  the  old  country  in  that 
self-respect  which  is  the  safeguard  of  honesty.  It  is  certainly  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  medical  profession  throughout  our 
United  Kingdom  is  regarded  with  feelings  of  a  far  different  character 
from  those  which  we  have  been  discussing.  The  public  generally  are 
satisfied  that  a  deep  sense  of  their  serious  responsibility,  guided  by 
adequate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  their  science,  regulates 
the  conduct  and  practice  of  its  members,  who,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  educated  gentlemen.  Society  would  not  tolerate  the  institution  of 
vexatious  proceedings  against  its  most  zealous  benefactors.  In  no 
instance  that  we  can  recal  has  any  proceeding  for  malpractice  been 
entered  upon  wherein  both  jury  and  judge  did  not  question  with  a 
jealous  scrutiny  the  grounds  for  so  serious  an  imputation.  The  cir- 
cumstances  under  which  damages  have  been  recovered  have  been  both 
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rare  and  peculiar;  we  rejoice  to  add,  not  more  rare  than  a  dispassionate 
estimate  of  our  social  status  argues  to  ^ have  been  just,  and  not  less 
peculiar  than  the  general  efficiency  of  our  medical  men  would  have  led 
OS  to  anticipate.  Of  the  legal  profession  it  is  not  too  much  to  add, 
that  thej  worthily  illustrate,  as  they  ably  expound,  the  beautiful 
working  of  those  laws  under  which  it  is  our  happiness  and  privilege  to 
live.  Pei*sonal  honour  is  ever  regarded  as  common  property,  held  by 
each  of  its  members  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole;  sorrow  invariably 
&Ils  upon  him  who  lightly  estimates^  or  rashly  endangers,  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  his  charge.  Ere  long  may  we  be  in  a  position  to 
state  that,  throughout  the  entire  American  continent,  a  complete 
leciprocity  of  feeling  will  exist  in  reference  to  professions  which,  as 
they  are  the  creations  of  progress,  are  also  in  their  exalted  practice 
guarantees  for  social  comfort  and  strongholds  of  civilization.  With 
these  general  observations,  which  Dr.  El  well's  illustrations  have  induced, 
we  proceed  to  investigate  the  special  claims  of  his  work. 

In  stating  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Elwell  truly  observes : — ''  The  professional 
man  does  not  agree  or  stipulate  to  carry  the  case  through  to  a  successful 
issue  at  all  events  and  notwithstanding  all  contingencies,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  tried  by  the  result."  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  him, 
should  he  be  rash  enough  to  do  so,  from  (by  a  special  contract)  abso- 
lutely engaging  to  perfect  any  particular  act,  or  to  accomplish  any 
specified  cure.  In  such  a  case  the  utmost  diligence  and  skill  will  not 
excuse  him  should  the  result  be  unfortunate,  because  it  is  deemed  to 
be  his  own  fault  and  folly  that  he  did  not  thereby  expressly  provide 
a^inst  contingencies^  and  exempt  himself  from  responsibility  in  certain 
events.  Of  this  medical  men  ought  not  to  complain.  It  is  right  and 
proper,  when  the  member  of  a  learned  profession  places  himself  on  the 
same  footing  with  a  trader,  that  the  penalties  attaching  to  the  position 
he  adopts  should  attend  his  doing  so.  Accordingly,  in  the  instance  of 
an  absolute  and  general  contract,  the  performance  is  not  excused  by 
an  inevitable  accident  or  other  contingency,  although  not  foreseen  by, 
nor  within  the  control  of,  the  contracting  party.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  generous  construction  is  invariably  put  on  the  actions 
and  motives  of  medical  men.  The  law  casts  every  protection  round 
them  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  their  profession.  Both  American 
and  Euglish  judges  agree  in  the  nature  of  the  obligation  under  which 
medical  men  rest.     Mr.  Justice  Story  observes: 

"  In  ail  those  cases  where  skill  is  required,  it  is  understood  that  it  means 
ordinary  skill  in  the  business  or  employment  which  the  bailee  undertakes ;  for 
be  is  not  presumed  to  engage  for  extraordinary  skill,  which  belongs  to  a  few 
men  only  m  his  business  or  employment,  or  for  extraordinair  endowments  or 
acquirements.  Eeasonable  skill  constitutes  the  measure  of  tne  engagement  in 
regard  to  the  thing  undertaken.^'* 

Lord  Chief-Justioe  Tindal,  in  the  same  spirit,  remarks: 

**  Eveiy  person  who  enters  into  a  learned  profession  undertakes  to  bring  to 
the  exercise  of  it  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  competent  degree  of  skiU."t 

•  Story  on  BtOin.  483.  t  Lunphire  r.  Phibos,  8  C.  and  P.  47S. 
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This  doctrine  of  the  common  law  implies  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner bona  fides  and  good  common  sense.  These  must  ever  be  the 
protection  of  professional  men  where  ordinary  skill  is  brought  into 
conflict  with  extraordinary  difficulties.  Dr.  Elwell^  acting  on  the 
dicta  quoted,  observes : — ''  The  physician  and  surgeon  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  errors  of  an  enlightened  judgment  where  good  judgments 
may  differ."  Neither,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  non-professional  indi- 
Tidual  who,  "  with  some  degree  of  skill,"  honestly  exercises  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  his  judgment,  even  though  success  does  not  attend  his 
efforts.  Mr.  Justice  Bullock,  of  whom  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale 
observed,  *^  that  a  sounder  lawyer  or  a  stronger-headed  man  was  never 
known  in  the  profession  of  the  law,"  well  remarked,  *'  many  persons 
would  be  lefl  to  die  if  irregular  surgeons  were  not  allowed  to  practise." 
While,  then,  for  the  general  wel£u^  of  society,  all  having  knowledge 
are  invited  to  use  it  for  the  public  advantage,  and  protected  in  its 
exercise;  for  the  special  protection  of  those  who  suffer,  each  one  who 
undertakes  their  treatment  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  the  onus  lies 
on  him  to  show,  should  necessity  arise,  that  ordinary  skill,  care,  and 
diligence  were  by  him  exercised.  The  determination  of  what  "  or- 
dinary skill"  is  may  involve  considerations  which  embrace  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with,  though  not  of,  the  cure — ^as,  for  instance, 
where  unqualified  individuals,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  exercise 
their  best  skill  and  judgment,  however  limited  that  might  be,  they  are 
not,  nor  will  they  be,  held  responsible  for  the  eventualities  thereof. 

**When,  however,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "  proper  medical 
assistance  can  be  had,  and  a  person  totally  ienorant  of  the  science  of  medicine 
takes  on  himself  to  administer  a  violent  and  aangerous  remedy  to  one  labouring 
under  disease,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  that  aangerous  remedy 
having  been  so  administered,  then  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter."* 

In  such  a  case  humanity  does  not  demand  nor  does  necessity  require 
unqualifled  interference,  and  accordingly  responsibility  attaches  to  its 
exercise.  The  medical  man  who  neither  rashly  undertakes  nor  hastily 
adopts  a  method  of  practice,  though  it  be  new,  will  not  be  held 
responsible  for  its  failure  if  it  be  administered  in  the  reasonable  scien-^ 
tific  belief  of  its  applicability.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that 
science  would  degenerate  into  routine,  and  mankind  be  prevented  the 
blessing  of  progress.  This  license  implies  the  exercise  of  such  discretion 
as  precludes  the  charge  of  rashness.  The  leading  case  on  the  sub- 
ject being  Slater  v.  Baker,t  in  which  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
says,  '^rashness  is  ignorance,  and  because  the  party  wished  to  try 
an  experiment  that  he  was  not  warranted  in  doing,  he  acted  im- 
skilfully."  A  judgment  further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Bazley,  who 
in  Bex  v.  Simpson  observed : 

"I  take  it  to  be  quite  clear,  that  if  a  person  not  of  medical  education,  in  a 
case  where  medical  aid  could  be  obtained,  undertakes  to  administer  medicine 
which  may  have  a  dangerous  effect,  and  thereby  causes  death,  such  person  is 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  may  have  no  evil  mtention,  and  may  have  a  good 
one,  but  he  has  no  right  to  hazard  the  consequences  in  a  case  where  medical 

•  Bex  V,  Webh,  1  M.  and  Kob.  406.  f  2  WiUos,  259. 
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assiBianoe  may  be  obtained.  If  be  does,  it  is  at  bis  peril.  It  is  immaterial 
wbetber  tbe  person  administering  tbe  medicine  prepares  it  himself  or  gets  it 
of  another."* 

It  is  evideint  from  these  opinions  that  the  capability  of  obtaining 
properly-qualified  advice  invests  the  administration  of  the  remedies 
with  their  special  significance. 

While  the  law  is  thus  protective  of  the  public  in  reference  to 
medical  practitioners,  it  requires  that  patients  co-operate  with  their 
professional  advisers,  and  conform  to  the  necessary  prescriptions.  It 
was  well  observed  in  the  case  of  McCaudless  v,  McWha:t  <'If  the 
patient  will  not,  or  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  he  cannot  so 
do,  his  neglect  is  bis  own  wrong  or  misfortune,  for  which  he  has  na 
right  to  hold  his  surgeon  responsible.  No  man  may  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong,  or  charge  his  misfortune  to  the  account  of 
another." 

The  inherent  elementary  difficulties  connected  with  the  practice  of 
-medicine  and  surgery  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Elwell  with  an  ability 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  highly-informed  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  immediate  practice  of  which  he  has  forsaken.  When, 
however,  he  seeks,  as  he  does  in  Chapter  IIL,  to  set  forth  what  definite 
knowledge  is  possible  and  essential  for  the  physician  and  surgeon,  it  is 
to  be  feso^  that  he  endeavours  to  govern  physiological  principles  by 
legal  rulea  Dr.  Elwell  writes :  "  The  courts  hold  that  the  surgeon 
and  physician  must  be  master  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is 
reasonably  within  their  reach,*'  and  adds,  that  to  this  end  "  a  minute 
and  correct  understanding  of  the  real  character  and  importance  of 
infiammation  is  essential;'*  further  writing:  "  What  the  terrible  power 
of  steam  is  to  the  engineer,  infiammation  is  to  the  surgeon."  A  great 
deal  has  been  and  might  be  written  on  this  subject.  We  forbear  to 
enter  on  the  discussion.  If  Dr.  Elwell  means  to  affirm  that  elementary 
knowledge  is  essential,  we'  cede  his  proposition ;  when,  however,  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  a  known  power  and  fixed  mechanism,  and  an 
unknown  power  and  undetermined  organism,  and  so  contrasts  physical 
and  vital  force,  we  confess  our  inability  to  follow  out  his  arguments, 
and  prefer  adhering  to  the  more  immediately  legal  considerations  of 
his  work. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Malpractice  from  Amputation,"  an  analysis  of 
the  various  forms  of  apparent  warrant  for  so  serious  an  operation  is 
•instituted.  This  is  followed  by  able  observations  on  "  Fractures, 
•Dislocations,  and  Defoi-mities,*'  wherein  these  several  subjects  are 
reviewed  in  a  most  masterly  manner;  we  pass  observations  worthy  of 
-close  study  to  set  forth  the  able  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bell,  who,  in 
•case  of  Leighton  v,  Foster, j:  arrives  at  the  following  propositions  as 
the  opinion  of  the  court : 

1.  A  physician  or  surgeon,  without  a  special  contract  for  that 
purpose,  is  never  considered  as  warranting  a  cure. 

2.  His  contract,  as  implied  in  law,  is, — 1.  He  possesses  that  reason- 
able degree   of  learning,  skill,   and  experience  which  is  ordinarily 

«  4  C.  and  r.  379.         t  32  Fen.  State  Beporti,  2«8.         t  7  Foiter't  Reports,  460, 
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poaseased  by  others  of  hk  pioftfision.  2.  That  he  will  use  reaKmaUe 
and  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  the  treatment  of  the  ease  committed 
to  him.  3.  That  he  will  use  his  best  judgment  in  all  caaes  of  doubt 
as  to  the  beat  course  of  treatment. 

3.  He  is  not  reaponaiUe  for  want  of  socoeaa,  onleas  it  is  proved  to 
result  from  want  of  ordinary  skill,  or  from  want  of  ordinary  care  and 
attention. 

4.  He  is  not  presumed  to  engage  for  extraordinary  skill  or  for  extim- 
cxdiDary  diligence  and  care. 

5.  He  is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  judgment  or  mere  mistakes  in 
matters  of  reasonable  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

6.  Where  the  declaration  against  a  surgeon  alleged  that  the  plainti^T 
sustained  injury  from  the  ward  qf  skill  and  fnere  neglect  of  the  surgeon 
in  the  treatment  of  a  fincture,  it  was  held  that  eTidence  that  the 
defendant  had  received  a  good  surgical  and  medical  education,  and 
was  a  r^ularly-educated  and  skilful  surgeon,  oould  not  properly  be 
shut  out  ftt>m  the  juiy,  because  it  tended  to  disprove  a  material  alle> 
gation  of  the  declaration. 

This  opinion  we  believe  to  express  the  several  dicta  which  from 
time  to  time  have  hXien  firom  the  English  bench,  and  to  be  one  which 
may  with  the  greatest  confidence  be  adopted.  The  justly  celebrated 
case  of  St  John  Long,*  according  to  Dr.  Elwell,  forcibly  iUustratea 
^  what  degree  of  ignorance,  negligence,  and  hardihood,  can  at  times 
pass  the  ordeal  of  an  English  court,  and  not  meet  with  condemnation 
and  punishment,"  as  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Williamson,  previously  quoted, 
demonstrated  ''how  ignorant  a  distinguished  Lord  Chief- Justice  <^ 
England  may  be  as  to  the  science  of  medicine."  Perhaps  Dr.  Elwell 
himself  supplies  the  best  criticism  on  these  observations  when  he 
writes  (p.  231)—''  These  cases  have  been  given  at  some  considerable 
length,  because  they  contain  the  principles  upon  which  this  dass  of 
eases  have  heretofore  been  considmd  and  decided  in  England.  They 
have  been  the  cases  to  which  American  judges  have  referred,  and  by 
which  they  have  been  guided.  They  have  generally  been  followed.*' 
The  profession  is  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  this  remarkable 
trial  We  cannot  better  conclude  our  notice  of  this  section  of  Dr. 
Elweirs  work  than  by  renewing  their  intimacy  with  certain  dicta 
which  at  present  express  the  jud^nal  mind  on  the  points  they  then 
embraced. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow  observed  :  "  It  matters  not  whether  the  indi- 
vidual consulted  be  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Surgeons^  or  the  humblest  bone-setter  of  the 
village ;  be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  he  ought  to  bring  into  the  case  oi^ 
dinary  care,  skill,  and  diligence."  Mr.  Justice  Park  added  :  "  Whether 
the  party  be  licensed  or  unlicensed  is  of  no  consequence,  except  in  this 
respect,  that  he  may  be  subject  to  pecuniary  penalties  for  acting  con- 
trary to  charters  or  acts  of  Parliament."  While  in  refence  to  failure 
of  honestly  directed  efforts  for  medical  or  surgical  relief,  where  neces- 
aiiy  had  demanded  their  exercises,  quoting  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale» 

'  6  Blag.  440. 
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1m  obseryed  :  '^  God  forbid  that  any  mischance  of  this  kind  shoidd  make 
a  person  guilty  of  murder  or  man^ughter  j"  and  proceeds  to  add — 

"I  agree  irith  m^  learned  brother,  that  what  is  called  tnala  praxis  in  a 
medical  person  is  a  inisdemeanor ;  but  that  depends  upon  whether  the  practice 
he  has  iised  is  so  bad  that  everybody  will  see  that  it  is  mala  praxis*' 

Fiiriher,  we  read — 

**It  is  God  that  gives  health ;  man  only  administers  medicine;  and  the  medi- 
cine that  the  most  skilfiod  may  administer  may  not  be  productive  of  the  ex- 
pected effect;^  but  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thiiig  if  a  man  were  to  be  called  in 
question  criminally  whenever  he  happened  to  miscarry  in  his  practice.  There 
are  things  for  your  (the  jury's)  consideration,  when  you  are  considering  whether 
a  man  is  acting  wickedly ;  for  I  call  it  acting  wickedly  when  a  man  is  grossly 
ignorant,  and  yet  alTeots  to  cure  people,  or  when  he  is  grossly  inattentive  to 
£eir  safety."* 

No  one,  we  apprehend,  will  question  the  justness  of  these  views. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Elwell's  work^  in  which  is  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  evidence,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  juridical  literature.  It  includes  the  medico-legal  consideration  of 
insanity,  poisoning,  and  the  several  other  questions  in  which  opiniona 
of  experts  are  available  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and  is  written 
throughout  in  a  thoroughly  philosophio  spirit.  Dr.  ElwelUs  observa- 
tions on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  medical  witnesses  specially 
deserve  perusal.  In  the  contrast  which  he  institutes  between  ordinary 
and  scientific  evidence,  we  read — 

**  All  the  common  witness  has  to  do  is  simply  to  teU  the  truth ;  when  he  has 
done  this,  his  highest  duty  is  accomplished ;  but  the  medical  witness  must 
know  the  facts  first,  constituting  the  case  upon  which  his  opinion  is  desired ; 
then  he  must  spply  to  these  facts  the  special  knowledge  he  has  of  other  scien- 
tific facts,  estaDlished  perhaps  by  many  difficult  experiments  of  different  ex- 
perimenters in  various  countries,  and  possibly,  in  different  ages.  Upon  this 
chain  of  facts,  one  end  or  the  whole  of  which  may  lay  completely  beyond  the 
reach  and  sight  of  the  court  and  jury,  his  reasoning  must  be  correct,  or  his 
opinion  will  be  erroneous. 

"The  medical  witness,  then,  can  only  be  prepared  to  do  credit  to  himself, 
justice  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  case  upon  which  he  is 
odled,  and  honour  to  the  profession  he  represents,  by  a  thorough,  well-ordered, 
will-dieted  knowledge  and  complete  unaerstanding  of  his  profession  in  all  its 
extensive  and  intricate  departments,  upon  questions  in  any  of  which  he  may  be 
called  to  give  an  opinion. 

"  The  witness  is  entitled  to  the  ri^ht — ^and  should  insist  upon  it— of  having 
the  question  fairly  and  clearly  stated;  and  he  should  not  attemj^t  an  answer 
until  he  fully  comprehends  its  bearing." 

Having,  in  terms  of  just  and  merited  cen.<mre,  alluded  to  ignorant 
and  8elf-<^onceited  ^Moctors,"  who  often  intrude  themselves  upon  the 
oourt  and  th^bar.  Dr.  Elwell  offers  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  expert  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties : 

"Strength  of  character,  candour,  intelligence,  manly  diffidence  on  questions 
that  science  cannot  yet  fathom,  characterize  the  true  medical  man,  who,  by 
htfd  labour  and  severe  study,  has  comprehended  his  science  as  far  as  possible. 
It  gives  to  him  a  proper  confidence  and  self  reliance ;  enabling  the  court  and 
attorneys  to  distingmsn  the  true  representative  of  science  from  the  impostor. 
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v]io  will  be  glad  to  retreat  to  an  oblivion  that  can  alone  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  guilt  and  presumption." 

These  opinions,  expressing  high  and  exalted  moral  sentiments  with 
aoourate  and  enlarged  scientific  Tiews,  caused  ns  to  exclaim,  ''  Happy 
the  people  and  privileged  the  profession  who  experience  and  practise 
in  accordance  to  this  teaching  P  We  began  to  question  the  fidelity  of 
the  impressions  the  perasal  of  the  previous  section  had  left,  and  sought 
again  throughout  the  volume  for  their  refutation.  We  found  close 
reasoning  and  correct  law,  just  criticisms  and  able  opinions,  practical 
expositions  of  principles  in  their  operation,  and  careful  examination 
of  the  relative  value  of  medical  facts  on  which  scientific  judgments  not 
infrequently  rest.  We  found  controversy  and  personality  in  medical 
writing  advisedly  censured,  and  the  gifted  and  amiable  Professor 
Taylor  rebuked  for  certain  observations  in  his  last  volume.  We  found 
his  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  in  Palmer*s  trial  the  ground  for  Dr. 
Elweirs  remark :  '^  If  his  professional  brethren  in  England  are  half  as 
bad  as  he  represents  them,  the  condition  of  medical  testimony  in  that 
country  is  truly  deplorable.**  We  stood  rebuked.  We  felt  that  here 
at  home  there  was  much  to  regret^  much  to  improve,  much  to  wish 
otherwise.  We  fidu  would  have  drawn  our  pen  across  the  pages  we 
had  written ;  before  doing  so,  we  sought  for  a  practical  illustration 
wherein  these  admirable  doctrines  for  the  guidance  of  the  American  pro- 
fession and  public  might  be  manifest  in  their  operation,  when  we  r^ : 

*'  Physicians  alone  are  permitted  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  existence 
nature,  or  extent  of  disease  in  any  person.  As,  when  it  is  alleged  that  a  slave 
was  uusound  at  the  time  of  her  sale,  in  consequence  of  her  having  the  venereal 
disease,  evidence  of  physicians  is  competent  to  show  that  the  disease  did  not 
at  the  time  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  in  wliich  she  was  sold,  but  did  prevail 
in  the  town,  about  seventy-five  miles  distant,  to  which  she  was  taken  oy  the 
purchaser  soon  after  the  sale."* 

We  closed  Dr.  Elwell's  most  learned  work,  and  felt  thankful  that 
we  lived  in  England. 

•  Lusk  r.  McDaniel,  13  Ird.  486. 
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Review  III. 

1.  Kriiuche  GescMchte  dea  Ursprungs,  der  PcUhologie  und  Behcmdlungf 

der  Syphilis,  Tochter  und  unederum  MtUter  dea  Aussatzea,  Yon  Dr. 
Fbiedbich  Alexander  Simon,  praktiscliem  Arzte  in  Hamburg, 
mebrer  gelelirter  atztlicher  G^sellsohafbeu  und  Yereine  correspon- 
diiendem  und  Ehrenmitgliede.  8vo. — Hamburg.  Enter  Theil, 
1857,  pp.  261.  Zweiter  Theil,  Erste  A.btheilung,  1858,  pp.  324. 
Zweiter  Theil,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  1860,  pp.  144. 

A  Critical  Hiitary  of  the  Origin^  Pathology,  and  Treatment  qf  Syphilis, 
the  Offspring  and  again  the  Parent  of  Leprosy.  By  Dr.  F.  A. 
Simon,  Practifling  Phjmcian  in  Hamburg,  Oorrefiponding  and 
Honorary  Member  of  several  learned  Medical  Societies. — Hwnburg, 
First  Part,  1857;  Second  Part,  First  Section,  1858  ;  Second  Part, 
Second  Section,  1860.^ 

2.  Der  Kampf  rmt  einem  Lindumrm,  oder  unenmesene  Banstenz  der 

konstitutionellen  Syphilis  yob  dem  Jahre  1495.      Yon  Dr.  F.  A. 
Simon,  &c. — Hamburg,  1859.     8vo,  pp.  85. 
The  Conflict  with  a  Dragon ;  or,  the   Unproved  I^xistenee  of  ConstttU" 
tunud  Syphilis  before  the  Year  1495.     By  Dr.  F.  A.  Simon.— 
Hambiurg,  1859. 

3.  Dedaraiio  Defensiva  cujusdam  posUionis  de  Mala  Franzos  nuper  peir 

Professorem  Leporinum  opjnignatce.  Der  Morbus  GaUicus  sive 
NeapoiUlanus  ist  i/n  Jahre  1495,  nioht  fruher  und  zuerst  in 
ItaUen  ausgebrochen.  Offhes  Sendschreiben  an  Herrn  Professor 
Haeser,  von  Dr.  Fr.  Alex.  Simon. — Hamburg,  1860.  8vo,  pp.  66. 
A  Defence  of  a  Certain  Statement  vsitfi  reference  to  Syphilis  recently 
assailed  by  Professor  Hare.  Tlie  Frent^  or  Neapolitan  Disease  broke 
out  in  the  Year  1495,  not  earlier,  and  appeared  first  in  Italy.  A 
Public  Letter  to  Professor  Haeser.     By  Dr.  F.  A  Simon. 

Before  entering  on  a  review  of  the  controversy  indicated  in  the  title 
of  the  above  works,  we  must  protest  against  the  very  undignified 
oourse  pursued *by  their  author,  in  punning  miserably  upon  the  names 
of  his  opponents.  Not  only  is  such  a  proceediug  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  a  scientific  inquirer,  but  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  at  first  appearance,  an  effect  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
advocated  by  the  person  who  condescends  to  its  adoption.  We  glanced 
for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  designation  of  the  work  placed  second  in 
the  above  list  before  we  could  believe  that  the  writer  really  wished  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  punster;  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was, 
however,  removed  by  the  perusal  of  a  portion  of  the  title-page,  which 
we  considered  too  long  for  quotation — ^viz.,  ''  compare  Doctor  Lind- 
wurm  {^nomen  et  omen  I)  Canstatt*s  Jahresbericht,  &c."  and  by  an 
unpleasant  tone  of  irony  in  part  of  the  work  itself.  Dr.  Simon'a 
Latin  translation  of  Professor  Haescr^s  name,  which  nevertheless, 
finding  it  before  us,  we  felt  bound  to  attempt  to  render  into  English, 
18  fi&r  fetched  and  absurd. 
68-xzvix.  8 
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Endeavouringy  however,  to  dismiss  from  our  mind  any  un&vourable 
impression  wMch  may  have  been  prodaced  in  it  by  the  circumstance 
just  alluded  to,  vre  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
matter  of  Dr.  Simon*s  works. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  probably  in  very  remote  antiquity, 
bat  certainly  in  the  middle  ages,  virulent  local  diseases  of  the  genital 
organs  of  every  kind  occurred,  completely  analogous  to  those  which 
we  now  call  syphilitic;  but  that  there  is  no  distinct  historic  proof  that 
constitutional  symptoms  followed  these  affections  previou^y  to  the 
year  1495,  tmless  leprosy  be  somewhat  gratuitondy  assumed  to  be  the 
lues  venerea  of  the  time;  and  he  presents  us,  in  the  first  part  <^  his 
t*  critical  histoiy,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  virulent,  or  supposed  virulent, 
diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  and  the  parts  about  them,  both  before 
and  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  the  true  lues  venerea  at  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  first  section  of  the  second  part.  Dr. 
Simon  reviews  the  origin,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  morbus 
Neapolitanus  sive  Gallicus,  which  broke  out  in  Italy  in  the  year  1495; 
and  in  the  second  section  he  describes  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
the  same  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  '  Der  ELampf  mit  einem  landwurm,'  to  the  title  of  which  we 
have  already  taken  exception,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Lindwurm,  in 
'  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht'  for  1858,  Band  iv.,  p.  342,  designated  Dr. 
Simon's  views  as  containing  a  wholly  untenable  hypothesis,  referring 
the  reader  for  their  refutation  to  his  report  for  1854,  p.  353.  The 
author  is  thus  led  to  revert  to  his  observations  on  the  "  questionable 
and  at  least  unproved  existence  of  syphilis  or  lues  venerea  previously 
to  the  year  1495.**  Some  passages  in  the  Hippocratic  writings,*  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  apply  to  this  affection,  Dr.  Simon  considers 
as  referring  to  the  plague  or  pestilential  fever,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  raged  in  Athens  and  in  many  of  the  Grecian  islands. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  plague  in  Athens,  so  masterly  described  by 
Thucydides  (lib.  ii.  cap.  49),  was  attended  with  carbunculous  abscesses  of  the 
genital  organs,  wMch  were  often  wholly  destroyed  by  eangrene ;  as  we  learn 
also  from  Lucretias,  who,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  celebrated  didactic  poem, 
'  De  Berum  Natura,'  gives  a  fearfully  comprehensive  sketch  of  tiie  same  plague. 
It  u  true  we  have  mention,  in  the  cfescription  of  the  plague,  of  frequent  affec- 
tions of  the  throat,  of  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  of  falling  out  of  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beiurd,  of  denudation  and  decay  of  the  hones,  of  large  pus- 
tules, and  Uchenous  eruptions.  But  these  are  not  unusual  as  symptoms 
and  results  of  malifi;nant  pestilential  fevers,  and  have  also  been  observed  in 
later  epidemics  of  the  plague.  And  supposing  that  in  the  plague  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  an,  as  it  were,  malignant  syphilitic  contagion  had  been 
in  operation,  whv  does  it  asain  suddenly  disappear  from  history  without 
leaving  a  trace  benind,  whv  oo  we  learn  nothing  of  its  further  effects  in  the 
next  and  subsequent  a^es  r  Whv  do  we  find  m  the  \vritings  of  no  Grecian 
physician  of  a  later  penod  the  slightest  indication,  I  will  not  say  of  lues  venerea, 
but  even  of  contagious  affections  of  the  sexual  oreans  ?  That  the  only  pas- 
sage  in  Gblenf  which  has  been  referred  to  gonorrnoeal  infection  from  inter- 

*  Epidem.,  lib.  Hi. 
t  De  Sanit.  toenda,  lib.  vi.  cap.  14« 
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ooiiTse,  bas  been  grossly  misunderstood,  and  has  no  reference  to  it,*  I  have 
incontestable  shown."  (p.  20.) 

In  like  manner  the  author  states  that  the  ''  S^gyptian  and  Bjxian 
ulcers,*  spoken  of  by  AretenSyt  were  not  syphilitic,  and  were  nothing 
but  the  ulcerated  and  gangrenous  quinsies  which,  according  to  Prosper 
Alpinua,'(  were  in  his  time  also  very  frequent  in  Egypt,  and  prevailed 
annually  among  children,  as,  according  to  Pruner,{  is  still  the  case  in 
the  present  day.    The  author  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion— 


"That  in  the  whole  of  antiquity  the  idea  of  a  syphilitic  or  venereal  contagion 
is  wanting,  although  impure  genital  affections  ana  analogous  local  diseases  of 
other  kincb  have  occurred,  such  as  we  now  observe  in  consequence  of  syphilitic 
infection.  It  is  not  until  the  middle  ages,  soon  after  the  crusades,  tnat  the 
suspicion  of  an  impure  matter  or  virus,  as  the  cause  of  many  affections  of  the 
sexual  organs,  arises ;  but  in  neither  period  is  the  observation  or  the  idea  of 
constitutional  or  secondary  venereal  oiseases  met  with,  although  many  symp- 
toms of  the  then  so  generally  diffused  lepra  have  been  pointed  to  as  sucn. 
Proofs  of  the  existence  of  constitutional  syphilis,  as  we  know  it,  and  accord- 
ing to  what  we  understand  by  that  term,  are  not  discoverable  prior  to  the  year 
1^6.  On  this  subject,  the  physicians  who  lived  before  and  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  lues  venerea  or  morbus  ^alliens,  are  the  most  competent  judges.  None 
of  them,  various  as  may  be  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  and  essential  nature 
of  the  disease  new  to  them,  states  that  he  himself  or  his  predecessors  had 
before  observed  a  similar  disease.  They  compare  it  with  tne  worst  form  of 
leprosy,  at  that  time  already  obsolete,  with  the  saphati  or  yaws,  with  the 
nudum  mortunm,  with  elephantiasis,  or  they  consider  it  to  be  new  and  mdieard 
of.  They  contend  with  the  greatest  vehemmoe  for  or  against  the  antiquity, 
or  rather  for  or  against  the  leprous  nature  of  the  morbus  gallieus ;  but  none  of 
them  ventures  to  say  that  he  himself  or  the  physicians  before  him,  have  seen 
auch  symptoms  proceed  from  genital  affections."  (p.  22.) 

Dr.  Simon,  however,  points  out  that  Dr.  Lindwurm's  '  Refutation' 
of  his  views  was  published  three  years  previously  to  the  appearance  oi 
his  *  Critical  History.'  The  paper  to  which  Dr.  Lindwurm's  remaxks 
applied  may  be  found  in  Virchow's  *  Handbnch  der  speciellen  Patho- 
logie  und  Therapie.'||  The  views  contained  in  it  are  thus  epitomijEed 
by  Dr.  lindwurm,  and  his  abstract  is,  with  the  exception  to  the  ^xt^ 
proposition  which  we  shall  point  out,  accepted  by  Dr.  Simon. 

Simon  having  briefly  mentioned  the  several  hypotheses  as  to  the 
antiquity  and  origin  of  ^philis,  professes  the  opinion  that  syphilis  is  a 
degenerated  or  bastard  form  of  the  ancient  lepra.  The  following  axe 
the  reasons  he  assogns: 

'*  1.  Hial  in  remote,  and  particularly  in  the  middle  ages,  urethral  discharges, 
genital  ulcers,  warts  and  fissures  in  the  sexual  organs  and  the  nates,  very  Ire* 
qomlly  accompanied  leprosv ;  and  that  affections  of  these  parts,  which  are  by 
many  phvBicians  of  the  middle  ages  designated  as  results  of  connexion  '  cum 
ninhere  foeda,  sive  leprosa,'  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  as  precursors  of 
lepro^.'* 

Dr.  Simon^  in  a  note  on  the  foregoing  proposition,  admits  that  a 

•  Part  I.  of  my  GrMeal  HIstorf,  p.  31. 

t  Lib.  1.  cap.  9,  De  Cant.  «i  Sign.  Morb.  Aeat. 

X  De  M^dleinA  iBgypt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  II.  %  Krankheiten  des  Orients,  p.  208* 

I  Band  U.  ente  Abth.  pp.  424-129. 
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repeated  and  eonscientions  examination  of  the  historical  tradition» 
with  respect  to  the  leprosy  of  ancient  times,  forces  him  to  acknowledge 
that  the  genital  affections  observed  and  indicated  as  virulent,  especially 
in  the  middle  ages,  by  no  means  appear  in  the  character  of  precursors 
of  leprosy.  "  We  find,"  he  adds,  ''  only  the  above-mentioned  state- 
ment, that  connexion  with  leprous  individuals  gave  rise  to  excoriation 
and  similar  local  affections^  but  it  is  not  said  that  these  were  followed 
by  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  leprosy/*  He  therefore  withdraws, 
the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  proposition. 

"  2.  That  impure  connexion  is  by  some  writers  adduced  as  a  cause  of  lepra. 

''3.  That  many  symptoms  of  leprosy  present  a  striking  similarity  to  those  of 
secondary,  but  particularly  of  tertiary  svphilis. 

"  4.  Tnat  both  ancient  and  modem  physicians  qpeak  of  the  transition  of  lues 
venerea  into  leprosy.  Scherlievo,  falcadma,  sibbens,  yaws,  Canadian  disease^ 
radesyge,  &c.,  are  of  syphilitic  origin  with  partly  leprous  symptoms. 

"  5.  I^at  lues  venerea,  as  well  as  leprosy,  is  entailed  by  parents  on  their 
children. 

"  6.  That  children  of  syphilitic  parents,  even  when  the  latter  at  the  time  of 
procreation  did  not  labour  under  visible  symptoms  of  the  disease,  sometimes 
become  the  subjects  of  incuiable  cutaneous  affections,  corresponding  to  the 
known  forms  of  leprosy. 

"  7.  That  syphilis  and  leprosy  may  slumber  for  years  in  the  system  as  latent 
dyscrasias. 

"  8.  That  the  most  renowned  surgeons  of  the  middle  ages  have  tried  mercuiy 
as  a  remedy  in  many  forms  of  leprosy." 

Both  Dr.  Lindwurm  and  Dr.  Simon  agree  in  considering  that  syphilis 
is  not  a  spontaneous  disease  of  recent  date,  but  they  disagree  as  to  its 
Illation  to  leprosy.  The  latter  writer  considers — (we  still  quote  Dr. 
liindworm)— 

''The  urethral  dischaiges,  the  ulcers,  condylomata  and  fissures,  which  were» 
even  in  the  time  of  the  fioman  empire,  of  such  freauent  occurrence,  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  local  reflex  of  the  then  generally  diffused  leprosy.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  particular  leprosy  of  the  genital  organs  and  the  surrounding  parts, 
which  unmistakeably  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  what  we  now  call  pnmaiy 
syphilis,  increased,  according  to  Simon,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  im- 
morality of  the  middle  ages,  in  virulence  and  independence,  while  the  genuine 
general  leprosy,  as  a  cutaneous  disease  only  imported  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  progressively  decreased^  as  since  the  cessation  of  the  crusades  the  inter- 
course of  the  masses  with  the  former  no  longer  took  nlace.  The  expedition 
of  the  French  to  Naples  in  1494,  accordingly  afforded  tlie  opportunity  for  the 
outbreak  of  an  already  long-prepared  disease.  The  virulent  tinder  glimmered 
for  centuries  in  impure  ana  often  malignant  genital  affections,  and  needed 
only  the  opportunity  of  the  sexual  minghng  of  different  nationalities  to  kindle 
in  such  a  manner  tnat  it  at  last  broke  out  in  a  raging  disease,  poisonii^  the 
whole  constitution ;  a  disease  which,  previouslv  to  the  expedition  to  Naples 
was  unknown  throughout  Europe.  Simon  finally  concludes,  that  the  morbus 
^licus,  syphilis,  or  lues  venerea,  having^  proceeded  from  the  contagions 
leprous  gemtal  affections,  is  the  offspring  of  leprosy,  and  may  under  certain 
circumstances  again  become  its  parent." 

Dr.  Lindwurm  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Simon's  arga« 
ments  prove  rather  that  the  origin  of  syphilis  is  not  to  be  traced,  but 
that  the  disease  has  existed  in  the  most  distant  ages,  and  as  far  as  our 
Jiistoric  knowledge  reaches  :^- 
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**!£  primaiy  syphilitic  affections  of  the  genital  organs  occurred  so  fire^quentlj 
in  ancient  times,  as  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  medical  and 
Bon-medicai  writers,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  leprosy  bears  the 
strongest  resembhmce  to  our  constitutional  syphilis,  it  is  certainly  simpler  and 
more  natural  to  assume  an  inverted  causal  relation  between  the  two,  as  exists 
at  present,  to  bring  primary  syphilitic  afFections  into  causal  relation  to  leprosy, 
than  gratuitously  to  assume  an  unproved,  inexplicable  transformation  of 
leprosy  into  the  so-called  morbus  gallicus — that  is,  to  consider  primary  syphilitic 
affections  as  local  reflexions  and  as  results  of  lepra.  The  writer  is  rar  from 
considering  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients  to  be  exactly  constitutional  syphilis,  but 
he  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  of  syphilitic  orimn,  just  as 
the  investigations  of  Boeck,  Sigmund,  &c.,  have  shown  that  such  forms  of 
^ease  as  scherlievo,  falcadina^  radesyge,  &c.,  hitherto  referred  to  lepra,  and 
•considered  to  be  peculiar  endemic  affections  of  the  skin,  are  really  syphilitic 
cutaneous  diseases. 

"  What  ^reat  difficulties  do  we  often,  in  the  absence  of  the  history  of  the 
case,  experience  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  inveterate  syphilide ;  and  the  ancients 
had  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  history  of  the  case,  as  they  were  unao- 
nnainted  with  chancre  as  a  cause  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  diseases.  To  them 
the  connexion  between  primary  and  constitutional  syphilis  was  unknown,  they 
would  therefore  look  upon  an  extensive  syphilide  as  an  independent  disease  of 
the  skin.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  many  writers  of  the  middle  ages  looked  upon 
genital  affections  as  precursors  of  leprosy,  and  impure  connexion  as  a  cause  of 
ue  same ;  that  several  speak  of  the  transition  of  venereal  disease  into  leprosy ; 
that,  moreover,  in  leprosy  affections  of  the  bones,  ulcers  of  the  throat,  destruc- 
tion of  the  nose,  alopecia,  falling  off  of  the  nails,  &c.,  occurred  in  severe  cases, 
ve  may  well  consider  it  more  tnan  probable  that  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients, 
like  the  spedalskhcd,  radesyge,  &o.  of  the  present  day,  in  great  part  belonged 
to  constitutional  syphilis ;  that  syphilis  consequently  was  known  in  the  most 
remote  peiiods,  ana  that  the  conversion  of  lepra  into  syphilis  is  unnecessary 
and  untenable.  The  fact  is  simply,  that  from  the  time  of  the  notorious  Nea- 
politan epidemic,  the  course  ot  syphilis  became  more  malimiant  and  more 
vixdent,  but  that  we  are  not  justified  in  dating  the  origin  of  sypnilis  from  it,  the 
less  so  as  the  history  of  this  epidemic  is  involved  in  great  obscurity." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  both  writers  agree  in  con* 
ddenng  that  a  certain  relation  existed  between  syphilis  and  the  ancient 
leprosry,  and  that  they  differ  only  as  to  which  was  cause  and  which 
eflfect  Dr.  Lindwonn  is  of  opinion  that  leprosy  was  in  fact  a  form  of 
amstitotional  syphilis,  consecutiye  to  the  yirolent  genital  affections 
which  existed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  liies  venerea  at  Naples  in  149$ ; 
Dr.  Simon,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  these 

''Virulent  affections  were  originally  of  a  leprous  nature,  and  were  a  local 
reflexion  of  the  ancient  leprosy,  and  that  from  them,  as  they  increased  in  viru- 
lence and  independence  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  favour- 
.able  circumstuices,  constitutional  syphilis  proceeded  as  a  new  and  previously 
unknown  disease.  And  further  that  the  foul  diseases  of  the  genitals  had  an 
independent  character,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  primary  symptoms  of 
leprosj,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  while  leprosy  decreased  remarkably  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  malignity  and  frequcncjr  of  foul  genital  ulcers,  to 
judge  &om  the  reports  of  the  surgeons  of  that  period,  progressively  increased. 
The  inference  that  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients  for  the  most  part  oelonged  to 
-constitutional  syphilis,  because  in  it  too  we  meet  with  affections  of  the  hones, 
ulcers  of  the  throat,  destruction  of  the  nose,  alopecia,  &c.,  is  not,"  according 
to  Dr.  Simon,  "  legitimate,  because  these  symptoms  in  leprosy  were  of  quite 
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ft  different  chanoier  and  lan  a  different  ooutse,  from  those  attendant  on  the 
more  modem  syphilis." 

One  of  the  strongest  alignments  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Simon 
against  Dr.  Lindwurm's  yiews  is  probably  this :  that,  admitting  that 
leprosy  in  some  particular  cases  commenced  with  genital  symptoms,  it 
would  still  contrast  decidedly  with  constitutional  syphilis,  which 
almost  never,  or  only  in  doubtful  exceptions,  occurs  without  such 
preTious  Sjrmptoms.  Dr.  Simon  denies  that  he  assumes,  as  many  do,, 
a  metamorphosis  of  lepra  into  syphilis  at  the  end  of  the  fifiesntb 
oeotury;  and  states  that  he  simply  deduces  the  latter,  as  a  contem- 
poraiy  of  its  outbreak  (Yella)  so  decidedly  and  clearly  expresses  him- 
self from  the  genital  ulcers,  which  existed  and  were  known  from  time 
immemorial 

While  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  in  strong  terms  upon 
the  undignified  tone  of  irony  adopted  by  the  author  in  the  works  now 
noticed,  we  must  cheerfully  award  to  him  the  meed  of  praise  to  whiob. 
lie  is  so  fully  entitled,  for  the  learning  and  research  he  has  displayed 
in  the  investigation  of  his  subject.  We  agree  with  him,  that  while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  from  time  immemorial  of 
local  affections  analogous  to  those  we  now  term  venereal,  there  is  no 
distinct  evidence  of  constitutional  syphilitic  contamination  having  been, 
observed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  the  local 
affections  alluded  to  proceeded,  in  many  instances,  from  interoourae 
''cum  muliere  foeda,  sive  leprosa,**  is  extremely  probable;  and  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  most  unlikely  that  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients  was  a 
secondary  disease,  the  result  of  impure  connexion.  If,  therefore,  it  be- 
admitted  that  the  above-mentioned  local  affections  and  leprosy  were- 
allied,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Simon's  rather  than  Dr.  Lind- 
wurm*s  view  of  their  relative  positions  as  cause  and  effect.  In  the 
absence  of  all  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  real  nature  and  symptoms  at 
the  ancient  leprosy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  forms 
of  disease  known  in  the  present  day  as  syphilitic  lepra  may  resemble 
it ;  if  we  may  suppose  that  some  analogy  exists  between  them,  S3rphilia 
would  thus  become,  to  some  extent,  as  Dr.  Simon  terms  it>  "  the  off^ 
spring  {Tochter),  and  again  the  parent  {Mutter)  of  leprosy."  It  is^ 
however,  but  £ur  to  the  author  to  state  that  he  promises  to  investigate 
this  part  of  his  subject  more  fully  in  a  continuation  of  his  critical 
histoiy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  his  future  work  he  will  avoid  tliose 
petty  personalities  which  mar  and  weaken  his  past  performances. 
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1.  The  BriUak  Soldier  in  India.  By  Fbed.  J.  Mouat,  M.D., 
F.H.G.S.,  Surgeon  ILM.'s  Bengal  Army,  and  Inspector-General  oi 
Gaols,  Bengal — Land.     8vo.  pp.  87. 

S.  Report  on  the  Gads  ofUke  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency/ 
for  1857-^8.— Cafcu«a,  1858.  4to,  pp.  213.  And  for  1858-^59. 
-—Calcutta,  1859.  4to,  pp.  275.  By  Fbed,  J.  Mouat,  M.D.^ 
F.RC.S. 
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3.  NcUb  en  the  DetpaUh  of  Treapi  by  Sea.    By  Chablu  J.  KnwAa^ 

Esq.,  L.R.O.S.,  Aadstant-Sttrgeon  ELM/s  13th  Light  Inftiiftzy.-^ 
CalcuUa,  1859.     8vo,  pp.  61. 

4.  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography  or  Climate  and  Soils  qf  Bengal 
and  the  North^Wedem  Promnces.  Bj  Johk  McLellaivi)^  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  Sui^geon  H.  M.  Bengal  Service. 

5.  The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science  for  Jufy,  1858. — CalcuUch 

1858.     8vo,  pp.  450.    And /or  January,  lS59.—Calciata,  1859, 
8ro,  pp.  370. 

The  recent  diatoilwqoeB  in  India  hare  certainly  had  ike  efEect  of  roosiiig 
the  atteiitioii  of  persons  in  this  conntry  to  the  condition  of  the  British 
soldier  in  India^  and  of  stimulating  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  to 
iBvestigate,  with  renewed  energy,  the  causes  of  the  great  disease  and 
mortality  which  prevail  among  Eoropean  troops  in  that  conntry,  and 
to  Boggest  means  for  their  alleviation  and  prevention.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  seversl  able  woriu  on  the  diseases 
and  hygiene  of  our  Indian  army,*  and  we  purpose  to  devote  the  present 
article  to  several  additional  memoirs  bearing  upon  the  same  subjects, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  oertain  diseases  as  observed  in  India. 

The  object  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  to  point  out  the 
hygienic  wants  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  and  the  best  means  of 
remedying  them.  Few  of  the  suggestions  which  it  contains  are  very 
ongina],  and,  Indeed,  the  whole  pamphlet  is  little  more  than  an 
epitome  of  the  larger  work  of  Dr.  Julius  Jeffineys,  already  brought 
before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Its  very  concisenees  may,  however, 
ensure  a  greater  share  of  attention  from  those  for  whom  it  is  mainly 
intended,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  received.  The  observations 
are  made  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Clothing  and  equipment  of 
the  European  soldier.  2.  His  arms  and  acooutrements.  3.  His  bar- 
racks. 4.  Can  he  be  acclimated,  and  if  so,  how  and  to  what  extent  f 
5.  His  food  and  drink.  6.  His  wifo  and  children.  7.  His  parades 
and  punishments. 

Under  the  head  of  clothing.  Dr.  Mouat  most  justly  condemns  the  use 
of  collars,  stocks,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ligatures  which  pi^ess  on  the 
iarge  Uoodvessels  of  the  nedc,  as  not  only  great  nuisances  in  the  swel- 
tering heat  of  India,  but  as  haying  no  small  share  in  the  production  of 
sun-stroke  or  heat-apoplexy.  The  beard  of  the  soldier,  which  should 
never  be  removed,  is  the  best  protection  for  his  throat  against  heat  and 
oold,  or  sun  and  shade.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  uniform, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Coulier,  Professor 
at  the  French  Imperial  School  of  Military  Medicine,  whose  researches 
show  that^  for  under  garments,  the  colour  is  of  no  consequence,  but  that 
for  coats  and  tunics  the  heat-absorbing  colours  should  be  discarded, 
and  that  the  nearer  the  approadii  to  white  the  cooler  will  be  the  dresSy 
whatever  the  fiibric.  It  is  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory, 
that  the  best  colours  for  stragetic  purposes  are  those  most  suited  to 

•  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirnrgioal  Beriew  for  Jan.  1869,  p.  110 1  and  for  Jan' 
U«0,  p.  I7f . 
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maintain  health  in  the  field.  The  very  worsts  hottest,  and  most  un- 
oomfortable  colours  that  could  have  been  selected,  are  the  dark  blue  of 
the  artillery,  the  dark  green  of  the  rifles,  and  the  dark  Saxon  bloe  of 
the  new  Indian  light  cavalry.  The  old  silver  grey  of  the  native 
cavalry,  in  Dr.  Mouat's  opinioD,  was  one  of  the  best  that  could  have 
been  pitched  upou,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  changed.  Dr.  Mouat, 
like  other  writers,  advocates  the  propriety  of  the  under  clothing  con- 
sisting of  flannel,  as  best  suited  for  absorbing  the  perspiration,  without 
causing  any  immediate  loss  of  animal  heat.  The  loose,  puckered  pan- 
taloon of  the  Zouave,  with  its  pockets,  strap  and  buckle,  is  recom- 
mended as  far  superior  in  many  ways,  to  the  tight  German  fit  of  the 
trousers  still  worn  in  the  British  army.  Dr.  Mouat  agrees  with  all 
parties  in  condemning  the  shako,  bearskins,  and  brass  helmets.  The 
forage  cap,  with  a  French  peak,  and  a  quilted  white  cover,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Home  Commission,  and  by  Dr.  Chevers,  is  objected  to, 
as  perfectly  inefficient  for  protecting  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  complicated  helmet  of  Dr.  Jeffireys  is  also  condemned,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tin,  upon  which  the  free  radiation  and  rapid  removal 
of  heat  depend,  could  never  retain  its  polish,  while  the  whole  thing 
would  soon  fidl  to  pieces  in  the  rough  treatment  of  a  campaign.  Dr. 
Mouat  predicts  that  the  most  efficient  head  dresses  will  yet  be  made  of 
aluminium,  which  is  as  light  as  cork,  as  strong  and  malleable  as  iron, 
receives  as  bright  a  polish  as  iron,  is  as  indestructible  as  platinum,  and 
will  be  inexhaustible  in  its  supply.  In  the  meantime  a  good  head- 
dress for  the  British  soldier  serving  in  India  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Millions  of  money  have  been  expended  on  the  barracks  of  India,  and 
still  we  are  without  a  model  lodging  for  the  British  soldier.  This  is 
most  justly  attributed  to  an  unwise  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and  to  a 
disregard  of  the  opinions  of  medical  men,  who  alone  are  capable  of 
giving  sound  counsel  upon  such  matters.  All  experience  shows  that 
in  malarious  countries  soldiers  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  upon 
the  ground  floor.  Dr.  Mouat,  however,  objects  most  strongly  to  the 
piling  of  story  upon  story,  as  has  been  done  in  the  palaces  of  Fort 
William,  and  affirms  that  the  most  healthy  Indian  barracks  he  has 
ever  seen  are  those  of  Moolmein,  which  consist  of  a  number  of 
straggling  wooden  bams,  raised  some  feet  above  the  ground  upon 
wooden  posts.  The  necessity  of  thorough  ventilation  and  abundemt 
space  for  respiration  is  urgently  insisted  on. 

^  Dr.  Mouat  expresses  hmiself  very  plainly  on  the  subject  of  acclima- 
tisation. The  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  he  says,  are  utterly  unfitted  for 
colonizing  the  plains  of  India.  They  could  not  propagate  a  healthy, 
vigorous  race,  with  Uie  physical  and  moral  powers  of  Europeans ;  and 
those  who  did  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  dimate  would  soon  degenerate. 
The  whole  tribe  would  disappear  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  This 
question  may  be  looked  upon  as  finally  settled,  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  all  observers  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  At  all 
elevations,  however,  above  three  or  four  thousand  feet^  the  European  can 
live  and  thrive  as  vigorously  as  in  Europe,  and  thus  counteract  the  tem- 
porary injury  his  constitution  may  have  sustained  in  the  plains.  The 
propriety  is  maintained  of  forming  permanent  establishments  in  the 
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bills  for  the  wives  and  &milies  of  the  British  soldier.  The  injurious 
moral  effects  of  the  present  barrack  sjrstem  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
neoessitj  of  affording  to  the  married  soldier  the  coioforts  and  decencies 
of  a  home  are  strenuously  urged.  Some  able  remarks  are  made  upon 
the  present  reprehensible  system  of  education  of  the  class  of  women 
destined  to  become  soldiers*  wives.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  Lower 
Orphan  School  and  in  the  European  Orphan  Asylums  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  the  children,  in  place  of  being  taught  needlework,  cookery, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  domestic  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother,  are  instructed  in  subjects  which  might  be  expected  in  a 
London  boarding-school.  Dr.  Mouat  says  he  has  often  heard  steady 
soldiers  declare  that  they  preferred  an  uneducated  native  wife,  to  the 
best  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  just^^entioned.  The  former, 
they  said,  was  gentle,  quiet,  obedient,  fond  of  staying  at  home,  very 
careful  of  her  children,  and  anxious  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  her  rough  companion ;  whereas  the  latter  was  far  too 
often  a  fine  lady,  alike  regardless  and  ignorant  of  domestic  duties,  fond 
of  gossip  and  flirtation,  and  altogther  ill  calculated  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  her  husband's  household. 

There  is  one  remark  which  Dr.  Mouat  makes  under  the  head  of 
Punishments,  with  which  we  entirely  concur.  The  ordinary  duties  of 
the  soldier  should  never  be  made  the  means  and  instrument  of  correct- 
ing his  errors  and  punishing  his  vices.  Penal  drills  and  paitules  are 
serious  inflictions  on  the  steady,  well-conducted  non-commissioned 
officers  who  superintend  their  execution,  and  generate  a  distaste  for 
the  very  duties  on  which  the  real  efficiency  of  the  soldier  depends. 

Dr.  Mouat  agrees  with  Sir  James  Annesley,  Dr.  John  Macpherson, 
and  many  others,  in  denouncing  the  practice  of  sending  growing  lads 
out  to  Lidia  on  service,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  their  being 
thoroughly  trained  and  drilled  in  England  prior  to  embarcation  for 
India.     The  remarics  under  this  head  are  well  worthy  of  peruaaL 

We  have  little  to  say  upon  the  two  bulky  volumes  of  Reports  on  the 
€(aols  of  Bengal.  They  contain  an  immense  mass  of  statistics,  which 
have  little  medical  interest,  and  into  which  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
fal  if  any  one  will  enter  save  the  compiler.  Every  page  savours 
strongly  of  red  tape,  and  the  object  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
swell  out  a  report^  rather  than  to  impart  useftil  knowledge,  or  to 
arrive  at  important  conclusions  from  the  means  of  information  placed 
at  the  writer's  disposal  From  a  medical  inspector  with  Dr.  Mouat's 
acknowledged  talents  and  zeal  for  investigation,  we  might  have 
expected  something  more  original  and  practical.  The  volumes  before 
us  oonstitnte  an  imposing,  but>  we  fear,  perishable  monument  of  his 
industry. 

DiarrhoBa  and  dysentery  would  appear  to  be  the  most  destructive  dis- 
eases among  the  native  prisoners.  These  affections,  we  are  told,  are 
sosoeptible  of  considerable  diminution,  by  increased  space,  improved 
drainage,  better  ventilation  and  sewerage,  a  dietary  more  suitable  to 
persons  in  confinement,  and  warmer  winter  clothing  for  the  aged  and 
sickly.  Apart  from  such  general  observations,  we  find  no  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  etiology  of  dysenteiy,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
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disMML  Erom  iostnictions  issued  to  the  local  magiatrates^  it  would 
appear  that  the  view  is  adopted  according  to  which  cholom  is  cooir 
DLunioable  hj  the  dejecta  from  the  bowels,' hut  no  &ct6  are  given  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion,  although  no  one  can  have  more  ample 
opportunitieB  for  observation  on  the  matter  Uian  Dr.  Mooat^ 

Mr.  Kirwan's  little  book  oonsbts  of  a  series  of  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  sickneas  among  troops  despatched  by  sea.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  are  of  considerable  value,  and  are  well  deserving  of  atten* 
tion.  One  of  the  most  original  is  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  class 
of  ships  solely  devoted  to  the  transport  service.  Mr.  Kirwan  justly 
observes  that  few  merchant  vessels  are  constructed  with  the  object  of 
carrying  large  bodies  of  men^  and  that  much  sickness  among  the  troops 
may  be  traced  to  this  caifte.  Many  important  hints  are  thrown  out 
regarding  the  arrangements  and  appliances  necessary  on  board  troop- 
ships; and  the  instructions  generally  throughout  the  volume  are,  for 
the  most  part,  highly  jodicioua 

Dr.  McLelland's  work  on  the  Medical  TopqgnqAy  of  Bengal  and  the 
Korth- Western  Provinces,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  on  our  list  in 
a  medical  point  of  view.  It  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  praa- 
iical  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  members  of  our  profession 
having  some  knowledge  of  those  natural  sciences,  whidi  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  related  in  no  way  to  medicine.  If  any  of  our  licensing 
boards  were  to  innat  upon  their  graduates  being  examined  in  geology 
and  mineralogy,  we  suspect  there  would  be  at  once  an  outcry  to  the 
eS&ct  of  "  What  can  these  sciences  have  to  do  with  practice  )  Has 
not  the  student  quite  enough  to  learn  already  T*  We  point  to  Dr, 
McLelland's  work  as  an  instance  where  a  knowledge  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  has  served  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  etiology  of  a 
very  important  and  obscure  disease,  and  wo  would  express  our  cou- 
victioiL  that  some  knowledge  of  these  sciences  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  many  members  of  our  profession,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to 
investigate  the  causes  and  mode  of  prevention  of  disease. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  Dr.  McLelland  published  a  series  of  obser- 
vations which  he  bad  made  in  the  Kemaon  district  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  and  which  showed  that  an  intimate  relation 
subsisted  between  the  occurrence  of  limestone  in  the  sources  firom 
which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  drinking-water  and  the  preva- 
lence of  goitre  and  cretinism.     The  work  appeared  in  India,  but 

*  It  is  irarthy  of  notice  thmt  In  1859,  in  an  order  from  tlie  Wai^Oflke,  dated  OeC.  7tk, 
tbe  eompetitiTe  cjcmmlnatioii  of  Candidates  for  commisttoiis  in  the  vmj  medical  serrloa 
embraced,  in  addition  to  other  snlQecU,  Natoral  History, Botany,  and  Physical  Geography, 
incloding  Meteorology ;  and  at  that  time  a  knowledge  was  required  of  such  works  as 
Carpenter's  *  SSoology,*  Bymer  Jones  and  Milne-Edwards'  *  Nataral  HisUwy,*  SooMrviUe*^ 
'  Physical  Geography,*  Kemptz's  *  Meteorology.*  and  Lyell  and  Pa^*S  *  Geology.*  In  a  sab- 
sequent  order  fkom  the  War-Office,  March  24th,  18C0.  a  modification  of  the  abore  is 
obsenrable ;  for,  although  a  knowledge  of  Botany,  Comparatire  Anatomy,  and  Zoology  is 
demanded,  Geology  and  Meteorology  are  not  indnded  with  the  other  necessary  sat^eots; 
and  it  is  stated  that  **  candidates  who  may  desire  it  may  be  eiramln^d  in  the  Elements  of 
Physical  Geography,**  for  which  purpose  the  *  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,*  by  Golding 
Bird  and  C.  Brooke,  and  the  *  Physical  Geography  *  of  Mrs.  Somenrille,  are  recommended. 
We  are  given  to  understand  tliat  the  examinen  Cor  Indian  medioal  appointments  are 
always  anxious  to  obtain  candidates  whom  they  can  specially  recommend  and  report  upon 
for  their  knowledge  of  Geology  and  other  physical  sciences.  On  this  point  the  pnbli^ed 
examination  papers  may  be  consulted. 
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baa  bem  long  oat  of  print,  and  few  copies  ever  reached  England. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Wataon,  to  whose  admirable  lectures  the  profession  is 
etkHrdy  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,*  says  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  book,  and  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  information  to  an  article  which  appeared  iu  the  fifteenth 
Tolome  of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Medicid  Review.'  For  these 
reasons,  Dr.  McLeUand  has  wisely  determined  to  republish  his  original 
observations  in  Kemaon,  to  which  he  has  appended  the  results  of  similar 
inquiries^  in  which  he  has  more  recently  been  engaged  in  the  plains  <^ 
BeaigaL 

While  occupied  in  collecting  information  on  the  climate  and  vege- 
tation of  Kemaon,  Dr.  McLelland  was  struck  with  the  frequency  of 
goitre  in  one  portion  of  the  district,  while  the  olher  was  almost  per- 
fecily  exempt  from  the  complaint,  and  he  was  naturally  led  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  by  which  these  districts  were  distinguished  from 
one  another.  He  visited  126  villages  scattered  promiscuously  over  an 
area  of  upwards  of  1000  miles.  Five  of  these  villages  were  built  upon 
hiKiiblende  and  mica  slate,  or  on  siliceous  sandstone,  or  on  green  sand- 
stone ;  they  contained  290  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  cretin 
or  aifected  with  goitre.  Seventy-one  of  the  viUagee,  with  a  population 
of  3957,  were  built  upon  clay  ^te,  and  in  these  there  were  only  22 
cases  of  gottre,  or  scarcely  more  than  one  in  200,  and  there  was  not 
a  single  cretin.  Lastly,  thirty-five  of  the  villages,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  1160,  were  built  upon  alpine  limestone,  and  here  390,  or 
more  than  <Hie-third  of  the  inhabitants,  had  goitra,  while  thirty-four,  or 
about  one  person  in  every  thirty-five,  were  cretins. 

Moreovw,  it  was  ascertained  that  every  village  is  not  equally  afl^ted 
in  the  flame  neighbourhood,  but  that  some  are  quite  exempt,  while  others 
are  affected  to  the  extent  of  half  their  population.  This  difference  was 
fonnd  not  to  depend  on  any  accidental  or  transitory  cause,  for  the  dis- 
ease alwajTS  a^cted  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  village,  while  those 
of  adjoining  hamlets  continued  perfectly  and  permanently  free  from 
the  oomj^aint.  Closer  investigation  showed  that  the  circumstances  in 
tibeae  cases  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  view,  which  it  is 
Dr.  McLelland's  object  to  establish.  The  following  may  be  cited  by  way 
of  illustration: 

Fanorah  is  a  tillage  which  contains  seventy  Brahmins  and  twenty 
Domes;  of  the  former,  one  only  is  affected  with  goitre,  while  six  <^ 
the  latter  have  large  tumours.  The  Brahmin  or  high-caste  inhabitants 
of  this  village  derive  their  water  from  a  spring  in  clay  slate ;  and 
as  the  prejudice  of  the  Hindoos  denies  to  Domes  the  privilege  of  par- 
taking of  the  water  of  the  same  spring,  the  excluded  caste  are  forced 
la  thu,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Kemaon,  to  ob^in  their  water  from 
what  ihey,  as  well  as  the  Brahmins,  believe  to  be  impure  sources.  In 
tluB  instance  it  is  taken  from  a  stream  that  issues  from  the  same  lime- 
fltooe  rocks  which  supply  water  to  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Bajeetee 
and  Popdeon.  Popdeon  is  only  a  mile  distant,  and  Bajeetee  a  mile  and 
a  hal£     In  these  two  villages  both  classes  of  the  inhabitants  use  the 

•  Lectures  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Practice  of  Physic,  third  edition,  1848.  vol.  i.  p.  786. 
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limestone-water,  and  here  the  Brahmins  are  not  exempt.  Thus  Pop- 
deon  has  a  population  of  eighty,  of  whom  fifty  belong  to  the  higher  and 
thirty  to  the  lower  caste.  Of  the  former,  eight,  and  of  the  latter,  ten, 
are  affected.     Again : 

"  Deota  is  a  lengthened  yilk^,  which  occupies  half  a  mile  of  the  foot  of 
Darge  mountain.  One  extremity  of  it  is  inhabited  by  Brahmins,  the  other  by 
Eajpoots  and  Domes.  Of  the  fii*st  caste  there  are  about  twenty  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  free  fh>m  ^ttre;  of  the  second,  there  are  forty,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  affected  more  or  less ;  and  of  the  third  class,  nearly  the  whole  are  affected, 
forty  in  number :  so  that,  including  the  Brahmins,  there  are  only  about  fortT 

5ersons  in  tliis  village  exempt  from  goitre  out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred, 
^o  what  cause  can  we  ascribe  the  immunity  of  one  caste  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village,  and  the  almost  entire  affection  of  the  other  two  castes  ?  They  are 
all  alike  well-fed,  and  have  little  toil,  their  land  producing  the  requisites  of  Life 
almost  without  labour.  Difference  of  caste  does  not  here  imply  a  difference  in 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  consequently  of  the  comforts  of  life.  In  these 
respects  the  three  cast^  in  this  village  are  on  a  perfect  equality;  nor  will 
hereditary  predisposition,  acquired  by  mtermarriages  between  affected  parties, 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  interesting  fact,  for  the  affected  parties  are  con- 
fined to  the  castes  of  Rajpoots  and  Domes,  who  cannot  intermarry,  while  the 
Brahmins  and  Bajpoots  may. 

;:.  "The  village  is  raised  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley, 
and  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated,  rises  with  a  gentle  slopes 
and  is  not  in  this  vicinity  at  all  rugged.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  compact 
limestone ;  and  the  village  is  erected  on  a  conglomerated  rock  oomposed  of 
calc  tuff,  inclosing  masses  and  fragments  of  otner  rocks.  There  is  a  spring 
situated  in  the  valley,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
village,  which  from  its  first  appearance  has  the  character  of  a  mineral  spring. 
The  water  bursts  forth  with  strong  ebullition  from  niunerous  veins,  in  the 
quantity  of  at  least  forty  gallons  a  minute,  and  communicates  adhesive  pro- 
perties to  the  sand  and  gravel  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  temperature 
and  quantity  of  the  water  are  the  same  at  all  seasons. 

"  The  former  inhabitants  of  this  village,  aware  perhaps  of  the  noxious  effects 
of  the  spring,  had  an  aqueduct  forme(C  by  which  water  is  conveyed  into  the 
Brahmin  portion  of  the  village  from  a  distant  source.  The  aqueduct  having 
been  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  the  quantity  of  water  it  transmits  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  Brahmins;  but  during  the  rainy  season,  when  water  is 

Elentiful,  the  Bajpoots  dso  use  the  water  of  the  aqueduct ;  but  the  Domes 
ave  no  alternative  at  any  season  but  to  use  the  water  from  the  spring." 

Within  a  mile  of  this  village  of  Deota,  stands  the  village  of  Ninee^ 
with  eighty  inhabitants,  all  Bajpoots,  not  one  of  whom  is  afifected  with 
goitre.  The  village  is  built  on  clay-«late.  Sunn  is  a  village,  three 
mUes  from  Deota,  inhabited  by  ten  Brahmins,  five  of  whom  have 
goitre.  This  village  is  watered  by  a  stream  which  descends  from  the 
bmestone  rock. 

Again,  Ager  and  Dacygong  are  two  villages  situated  within  half  a 
mile  of  each  other,  in  the  valley  of  Barabice.  The  I'esidents  in  Ager 
use  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  drift  of  an  old  copper-mine,  situated 
in  the  limestone,  whereas  Ducygong  is  supplied  by  water  from  a  spring 
in  clay-slate.  The  former  village  contains  fifty  inhabitants,  forty  of 
whom  have  large  goitres,  and  twenty  of  them  are  cretins  ;  the  latter 
village  has  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  is  affected 
in  either  way. 
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Again,  manj  instances  were  observed  of  persons  who,  having  changed 
from  a  healthy  to  an  unhealthy  village,  became  subject  to  goitre, 
while  in  others,  the  tamours  of  those  affected  became  stationary, 
or  even  disappeared  entirely,  during  a  residence  in  a  healthy  vil- 
lage. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  water  nsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
difiCerent  villages  confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn  from  observation 
of  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  water  drunk  by  the 
inhabitants  who  suffered  from  goitre,  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonated  lime,  whereas  that  derived  from  the  clay- 
alate  rock,  and  which  was  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  suffer 
from  goitre,  contained  none. 

High  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  drinking  of  snow-water,  have 
been  thought  by  some  observers  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
generation  of  goitre.  But  both  goitre  and  cretinism  are  met  with  in 
the  low  burning  plains  of  BengaJ,  as  well  as  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
Xemaon,  with  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  Moreover,  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  affections  are  met  with  in  the  plains,  were  found  by 
Dr.  McLelland  to  form  a  striking  corroboration  of  his  previous  obser- 
▼ations  in  the  hills  of  Kemaon.  Croitre  and  cretinism  are  very  pre- 
Talent  in  different  parts  of  the  district  of  Goruckpore.  The  soU  of 
this  district  is  of  two  sorts.  One,  to  which  the  natives  apply  the 
name  of  Bhat^  characterizes  the  lands  bordering  the  river  Gunduk  and 
its  branches^  and  is  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter  which  it  contains.  One  specimen  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  in  the 
villages  built  upon  the  Bhat  lands,  goitre  and  cretinism  are  very  pre- 
Talent.  In  some  of  them  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  affected, 
and  of  the  children  in  villages  where  goitre  prevails,  ten  per  cent,  are 
cretins.  Dogs  and  cats  also  in  these  districts  are  often  affected  with 
goitre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Qogra  con- 
mst  of  a  soil  which  the  natives  de&ignate  Bangoflr,  and  which  differs 
remarkably  in  its  general  characters  from  the  soil  of  the  Bhat  land, 
being  much  less  retentive  of  moisture,  and  requiring  irrigation  for  the 
production  of  winter  crops.  This  Bangar  soil  is  very  siliceous,  and 
contains  scarcely  any  lime,  in  some  c&<«es  not  more  than  one  part  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  five  hundred.  In  the  villages  built  upon  this  soil 
goitre  and  cretinism  are  unknown. 

An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  goitre  could  not  have 
been  planned  in  a  better  manner,  or  been  crowned  with  more  decisive 
resulta  These  observations  of  Dr.  McLelland*s  show  that  neither 
the  atmosphere,  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country,  nor  locality,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of 
goitre  ;  bat  they  prove  almost  to  demonstration  that  this  affection  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  lime  in  the  drinking 
water.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  others  who  have  made 
observations  upon  goitre  in  our  own  countiy.  The  only  districts  in 
England  where  goitre  is  at  all  prevalent,  are  some  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  where  the  geological  formation  is  limestone, 
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and  where  the  water  is  notoriously  Juxird,  and  yields  on  analysis  large 
quantities  of  either  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime 

The  circumstance  that  goitre  and  cretinism  are  intimately  eon- 
nected  in  their  origin  with  the  absorption  of  lime  into  the  system, 
acquires  an  additionally  important  signification  from  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  post-mortem  appearanees  found  in  cretins,  which  were  com- 
municated by  Professor  KoUiker  to  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Associa^ 
tion  at  Basle,  in  1856.  The  substance  of  Kolliker's  paper  was  com- 
municated to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  heard  it  read,  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  McLelland.  We  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a 
published  copy  <^  this  memoir,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  sur- 
prised that  no  abstract  or  notice  of  KoUiker's  obserTatioss  has  ap- 
peared in  any  of  our  English  journals.  KoUiker  found  that  in  cretiDS 
the  base  of  the  cranium  becomes  at  an  early  period  unusually  ossified 
and  thickenedi  with  the  effect  of  narrowing,  or  even  obliterating,  the 
foramina  through  which  the  nutritious  arteries  pass  to  the  brain.  Kow 
it  a^qpears  justifiable  to  connect  the  unusual  quantity  of  lime  taken 
into  the  system,  with  this  ossification  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as 
cause  and  effect.  Why  the  lime,  which  is  absorbed,  should  select  by 
preference  this  porticm  of  the  skeleton  it  might  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
we  have  no  evidence  before  us  to  the  effect  that  it  does.  It  remains 
for  future  observation  to  show  whether  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton 
do  not  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  lime.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
narrowing  of  the  orifices  through  which  the  arteries  pass  to  the  brain, 
appears  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  both  of  the  goitre  and  the 
cretinism.  On  the  one  hand,  the  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood 
to  the  brain  interferes  with  the  normal  nutrition  and  functional  ac- 
tivity of  this  organ ;  while  on  the  other,  the  obstruction  to  the  onward 
flow  of  the  blood  might  have  the  efiect  of  directing  a  larger  quantity 
towards  the  thyroid,  with  the  effect  of  stimulating  its  growth  and 
increasing  its  size.  There  are  at  present  few  questions  in  pathological 
anatomy  the  investigation  of  which  hdds  out  such  hopes  of  being 
attended  by  important  results,  as  that  of  the  appearances  found  after 
death  finom  goitre  or  cretinism. 

Dr.  McLelland*s  work  contains  many  other  valuable  observations  on 
the  medical  topography  of  Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  on  the  influence  of  soils  in  the  production  of  disease ;  but  the  most 
important  are  those  to  which  we  have  directed  attention. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  '  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science'  at  the 
head  of  our  list  contain  several  memoirs  d  no  small  interest  and  value, 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  etiology,  patiiology,  and 
treatment  of  disease,  and  with  operative  snidery.  Of  these^  by  fiur  the 
most  important  is  Dr.  Norman  Chevers'  Beview  of  the  M^ais  for 
preserving  the  Health  of  European  Soldiers  in  India,  which  we  have 
already  had  ocoasion  to  notice.* 

Dr.  Payne  publishes  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the 
oocurr^ice  of  pigment  in  the  urine,  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the 
liver.    The  cases  which  he  has  collected  appear  to  show  that  when  the 

«  Billiih  sad  Fonlgii  lUAAXbctaifiotil  Beflew,  Jasnaty,  16ft»,  p.  115. 
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fanciion  of  the  liTer  is  not  dvlj  diaehaiged,  whether  the  organ  be 
itself  primarily  a£fected,  or  whether  it  be  involved  consecatively  in  the 
cooise  of  some  other  disease^  an  increased  proportion  of  pigment  in 
the  orine  will  geoflraUy  bear  evidence  to  the  fact.  This  increased 
•mount  of  pigmiaatb  he  thinks,  may  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of 
hepsftic  derangement^  even  when  there  are  no  other  corroborative 
symptoms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feast  of  there  being  no  increase 
c^the  niinaiy  pigment  affords  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the  liver 
ia  healthy.  The  pigment  alluded  to  is  not  that  of  bile,  but  what  is 
eommonly  designated  purpurine,  which  recent  observations  woald  show 
to  be  probably  derived  in  some  way  from  bile  pigment.  The  urine 
which  contains  it  is  often  passed  of  a  natural  colour,  or  even  paler ; 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  test  proposed  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  will 
often  £ul  to  make  the  pigmoit  apparent.  Nitric  acid,  according  to  Dr« 
Payne,  is  a  much  better  test  When  a  drop  of  this  acid  is  added  to 
the  boiled  urine,  the  tint  which  it  assumes  is  sometimes  indigo  blue,  at 
other  times  smoky  brown,  both  finally  passing  into  a  distinct  red.  Dr. 
Payne's  investigations  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  in  all  diseases 
Boch  as  pulmimary  and  renal  affections  and  dysentery,  when  this  pig- 
ment is  increased  in  the  urine,  some  derangement  of  the  liver  is  to  be 
suspected.  The  importance  is  dwelt  upon  of  looking  for  this  pigment 
in  cases  of  dysentery,  as  a  means  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  the  individual  case,  and  of  indicating  the  probable  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a  mercurial  treatment.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance ;  we  trust  that  Dr.  Payne  will  prosecute  his 
researches,  and  we  would  recommend  to  his  notice  the  recent  work  of 
Professor  Frerichs,  of  Berlin,  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Liver,*  a  translation 
of  which  is  being  issued  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  He  will 
find  there  much  new  matter  on  the  sabject  to  which  he  has  been 
devoting  his  attention. 

Dr.  Edward  Goodeve  publishes  a  clinical  lecture  on  l^hoid 
Fever,  delivered  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital  of  Calcutta.  The 
lecture  contains  the  histories  of  seven  esses  of  typhoid  fever  which 
had  come  under  Dr.  €k>odeve*s  observation  in  Calcutta.  None  of 
these  cases  proved  fatal,  so  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  asoer-» 
taining  positively  the  existence  of  disease  of  Peyer*s  patches.  The 
entice  train  of  symptoms,  however,  including  the  eruption  of  rose- 
eoloored  spots,  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  cases  were  genuine 
instances  of  t^hoid  fever.  Oases  of  this  fever  in  India»  in  which  the 
ebaiacteristic  lesions  of  Peyer's  patches  were  detected  after  death,  were 
pablished  several  years  ago  by  Dr&  Scriven  and  Ewart,  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Service.  Typhoid  fever  must  therefore  be  regarded  as,  without 
donbt,  one  of  the  endemic  diseases  of  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  true  typhus  is  met  with  in  the  tropics. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Greenhow,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  "true  typhus"  fever  having 
been  observed  in  both  the  European  native  garrisons  of  Lucknow.  The 
only  case,  however,  of  which  he  records  the  symptoms,  was  more  pro- 
bably an  example  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  we  often  hear  of 
typhus  in  India,  but  most  instances  of  reported  typhus  have  been 
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examples  of  malignant  remittent  fever,  which  not  infrequently  pre- 
sents a  train  of  symptoms  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
typhns  of  our  own  country— dry,  brown,  retracted  tongue,  dorsal 
decubitus,  low,  muttering  delirium,  contracted  pupils,  and  petechial 
spots.  These  are  merely,  however,  the  train  of  symptoms  which  may 
be  said  to  make  up  ''  the  typhcad  gUUe^  which  exists  in  its  typical  form 
in  true  typhus,  but  which  may  be  developed  in  the  last  stages  of  most 
acute  diseases.  During  a  considerable  experience  of  fever  in  Indil^ 
we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  instance  of  true  tjrphus,  with  its  cha- 
racteristic eruption,  and  we  have  never  read  the  account  of  a  case 
recorded  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  detail  to  satisfy  us  that  it  really 
was  typhus. 

Dr.  John  Shortt  records  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  suddenly, 
owing  to  rupture  of  the  superior  vena  cava  within  the  pericardium 
and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pericardial  sac.  The  exact 
pathological  nature  of  the  lesion  which  led  to  this  rupture  is  not  veiy 
apparent.  All  that  we  are  told  concerning  it  is,  that  the  serous  lining 
of  the  vein  for  half  an  inch  around  the  rent  was  destroyed,  while  the 
surrounding  tissues  were  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  rent  itself  was 
circular,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 

A  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  strychnia,  in  the  person  of  a 
member  of  our  profession,  is  recorded.  The  quantity  swallowed 
amounted  to  two  grains.  It  was  made  up  in  pills  which  were  taken 
in  mistake  for  laxative  pills.  Within  three  hours,  the  patient  died. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  symptoms  or  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances. Decided  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  was  found 
in  the  stomach  after  death. 

Review  V. 

A  Treatise  on  Vital  Causes.    By  James  Newton  Heale,  M.D.,  &a 

London,  1859.     8vo,  pp.  289. 

This  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  pretension ;  the  author  seeming  really 
to  imagine  that  he  has  rectified  many  pernicious  errors  in  physiology, 
and  established  new  and  important  facts  and  doctrines  in  their  place. 
But  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  writer  finds  it  necessary  to  prove 
every  one  else  wrong  in  order  to  make  room  for  showing  that  he  is 
right  himself;  and  it  does  also  sometimes  happen  that  a  writer  who 
possesses  more  fluency  of  language  than  strength  or  originality  of 
conception,  contrives  to  dress  up,  in  pompous  phraseology,  commoi^ 
places  so  obvious  that,  as  no  one  would  dispute,  so  no  one  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  particularly  to  insist  upon  them,  and  which  may 
thus,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  an  aspect  of  novelty.  The  chief 
peculiarities  of  Dr.  Heale*s  work  seem  to  us  to  be  derived  very  much 
from  these  two  8ource& 

The  first  chapter  relates  to  '^Mechanism  in  General."  We  here 
meet  with  a  profusion  of  similes,  which  the  author  seems  to  mistake 
for  scientific  analogies,  and  among  which  those  derived  from  the 
steam-engine  make  a  conspicuous  figure.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
excused  for  passing  by  these  curious  illustrations. 
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Chapter  11.  relates  to  Inorganic  Operations.  The  riews  intended 
to  be  conveyed  are  drowned  in  a  superfluity  of  words ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  encourage  much  labour  in 
their  resuscitation.  At  p.  18,  we  are  informed  that  motion,  momen- 
tum,  fermentation,  decomposition,  growth,  and  sound,  "  are  sometimes 
called  imponderable  matter."  We  should  be  glad  to  know  when,  and 
by  whom.  We  also  learn,  in  the  same  page,  that  fermentation,  decom- 
podtion,  and  growth,  have  relation  to  time  only,  and  not  to  space. 
We  had  always  imagined  that  growth  in  particular  involved,  in  its 
▼eiy  essence,  the  occupation  of  more  space  than  was  occupied  before. 

Chapter  III.  is  on  "  The  Signification  of  the  word  life.**  It  would 
be  superfluous  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  definitions  and  disquisitions 
hodn  contained ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadverting  on  such 
expressions  as  the  ''oscillations"  of  ''the  entity"  (p.  1.)  This  be- 
<x>mes  still  more  absurd  when  contrasted  with  the  "phases"  of  the 
''vital pendulum"  (p.  114)  :  the  entity  is  made  to  assume  an  action 
|>eculiar  to  the  pendulum,  while  the  latter,  whose  express  business  it 
is  to  oscillate,  presents  us  with  "  phases." 

Chapter  lY.  is  on  "  Organic  Operations :  their  analogies  and  con- 
trasts." We  here  find  certain  comparisons  between  animal  and  vege- 
table functions,  which  the  author  reverts  to,  and  enlarges  upon,  in 
Chapter  YIII.,  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  them. 

We  pass  over  Chapter  Y.,  "  On  the  Function  of  Breathing  in  its  relsr 
iiontothe  Circulation," and  proceed  to  Chapter  YI.,  "On  the  Changes 
which  the  Blood  undergoes."  This  contains  some  very  remarkable 
matter.  Dr.  Heale  appears  to  have  mystified  himself  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  concerning  the  relations  of  the  pulmonary  to  the 
systemic  circulation.     He  says — 

"It  will  be  well  to  expUun  how  consecutive  events,  like  those  which  occur 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  system,  can  also  be  co-instantaneous.'' 
(p.  111.) 

The  Doctor  would  indeed  be  clever  if  he  could  exphun  this ;  for 
the  terms  consecutive  and  co4nstarUaneon8,  are,  under  every  possible 
circnmstance,  in  direct  and  irreconcileable  opposition  to  each  other. 
He  continues,  however — 

"  The  changes  in  the  lungs  whereby  the  venous  blood  is  altered  into  arterial, 
are  consecutive  to  those  by  which  the  same  arterial  blood  in  the  system  is  con- 
verted into  venous,  and  these  abo  are  subsequent  to  those  by  which  it  was  before 
made  arterial ;  but  not^rithstanding  these  admitted  facts,  it  still  remains  indu« 
bitable  that  the  transition  of  one  pari;  into  arterial,  and  of  another  into  venous,  is 
perfectly  synchronous,  and  in  obedience  to  one  operation,  in  which  both  parti- 
eipate.  An  illostratiou  will,  perhaps,  explain  this.  Two  players  at  ball  may 
be  supposed  to  exchange,  by  simultaneous  throws,  two  balls  trom  one  to  the 
other.  A  throws  a  ball  to  V  at  the  same  time  that  Y  throws  one  to  A ; 
A  catches  Y's  ball  at  the  same  time  that  V  catches  A's :  the  balls  alternate  in 
each  segment  of  the  circle,  but  the  throws  and  catches  are  simultaneous.  Now, 
instead  of  the  balls  being  thrown  from  one  to  the  other,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
each  player  rolls  them  through  a  powder  of  a  different  colour.  V  rolls  his 
blue  ball  through  a  red  dust,  and  therefore  A  receives  the  ball  changed  to  a 
red  colour;  but  A  at  the  same  time  rolls  his  red  ball  through  a  blue  pigment^ 
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And  V  recdrea  it  tinged  with  that  colour ;  and  so  they  oontinue  to  reoenre  each 
a  ball  of  his  own  colour.  Y  always  receives  a  blue  ball,  and  A  always  receives 
a  red  one.  The  rieht  anriole  and  ventricle  are  represented  in  this  simile  by  V» 
who  receives  the  blue-coloured  ball  from  A,  re[)resenting  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  who  has  rolled  it  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  whereby  it 
has  become  dyed  of  a  blue  colour ;  and  Y  rolls  it  back  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  so  doing  renders  it  red.  But,  as  two  balls  have  been  used 
simultaneously,  it  results  that,  at  the  same  moment  while  A  has  been  rendering 
a  red  ball  blue,  Y  has  been  changing  a  blue  one  to  red ;  the  transition  from  blue 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  blue,  has  been  isochronic,  and  there  have  constantly  pre- 
vailed a  red  ball  and  a  blue  one  in  opposite  segments  of  the  circle  of  rotation." 
(pp.  111—13.) 

We  hare  almost  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  taking  up  theiir 
time  and  attention  with  such  a  passage  as  this ;  but  we  have  giren 
it  as  a  specimen  of  the  'ineptise'  with  which  Dr.  Healers  book 
abounds.  The  facts  of  the  case,  namely,  that  while  one  portion  of 
the  blood  is  undergoing  a  certain  change  in  the  lungs,  another  portion 
is  simultaneously  undergoing  a  different  change  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries, are  plainly  enough  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  the  fore- 
going extract ;  but  our  author,  in  his  overstrained  attempt  to  make 
something  new  out  of  so  familiar  a  matter,  has  stumbled  upon  what 
is  Yulgarly  called  '*  a  mareV  nest  ;**  and  if  we  were  to  liken  his  blue 
and  red  balls  to  eggs  jootitained  therein,  we  should  be  using  a  simile 
quite  as  apposite  tas  some  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  pages. 

Chapter  YIL,  "  On  the  various  Systemic  Operations,'*  is  a  ramblioff  . 
disquisition  on  many  points  of  physiology.  The  principal  notions  thai 
run  through  it,  and  serve  in  some  sort  to  connect  its  heterogeneous- 
materials,  appear  to  be  the  following :  first,  that  although  the  blood 
visits  every  part  of  the  living  system,  i|pd  is  propelled  through  all  by 
the  same  heart»  each  oi^gan,  or  system  of  oi^gans,  which  ministers  to  a 
special  function  has,  as  it  were,  an  isolated  circulation  of  its  own, 
receiving  blood  through  its  own  arteries,  and  returning  it  through  its 
own  veins :  thus  there  is  one  circuit  through  the  structure  of  the 
heart  itself;  another  through  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  ;  a  third  throu^ 
the  brain  and  nervous  centres  ;  a  fourth  through  each  kidney,  and  so 
on ;  secondly,  that  the  blood  returned  from  these  systems  and  organs^ 
is  of  necessity  variously  affected  in  its  chemical  composition  and  vital 
properties  by  the  changes  induced  by  the  particular  functions  to  whicb 
it  has  ministered  during  its  course ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  until  the  blood 
has  received  an  accession  of  new  materials  from  the  contents  of  the  tbo* 
mcic  duot^  and  undergone  the  changes  effected  by  respiration,  that  it 
becomes  once  more  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system  atlaiga 
The  author  seems  to  insist  on  a  move  complete  vascular  isolation  of 
the  difierent  systems  than  an  appeal  to  anatomy  would  wairant^* 
otherwise,  all  wo  have  to  say  of  his  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  it  ia 
perfectly  true — so  obviously  true,  indeed^  that  the  exposition  of  it  was 
quite  unnecessary. 

Chapter  YIII.,  '^  On  Causes  conducive  to  Yitality,"  is  the  most  im* 
portant  in  the  book,  since  it  is  here  that  the  author  enters  most  fully  into 
the  views  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions  seems  chiefly  to  reside. 
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These  are,  firstly,  that  the  vital  force  is  generated  during  the  changes 
effected  in  the  hlood  hy  respiration ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  force  is 
instantaneously  propagated  to  every  part  of  the  system  by  Tirtue  of  a 
certain  polarity  in  the  blood-discs ;  and  that  such  propagation  of  the 
▼ital  force  causes  a  perfect  consent  and  unity  of  purpose  between  the 
actions  going  on  in  the  pulmonary  and  in  the  systemic  capillaries. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these,  Dr.  Heale  reverts  to  the  vegetable 
character  of  the  functions  carried  on  by  the  absorbent  system,  which, 
however,  here  sometimes  assume  the  less  confident  appellation  of  '*  quasi- 
v^table."  To  these  he  refuses  the  application  of  the  term  vital-^ 
they  are  merely  *' conducive**  to  vitality,  which  makes  its  first  real 
appearance  during  respiitition.  But  what  is  there  in  all  this,  except  a 
peculiar  and  evidently  improper  restriction  of  the  terms  vitcdity  and 
vUal^  and  an  incorrect  use  of  the  term  vegetable,  as  if  it  excluded  the 
notion  of  vitality  1  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  physiologists  in 
general  will  continue  to  admit,  what  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground 
for  denying,  that  the  functions  here  called  vegetable  by  Dr.  Heale,  are 
just  as  vital  as  respiration  itself. 

With  re^Mict  to  the  second  opinion — ^that  of  the  polarity  of  the 
.blood-discs^  and  the  propagation  of  the  vital  foroe  by  means  of  these — 
it  appears  to  be  as  good  and  no  better  than  any  other  mere  hypothesis. 
We  do  not  find  any  tangible  evidence  adduced  in  its  &vour.  Dr. 
fieale^  indeed,  speaks  of  a  ''  spontaneous  arrangement  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles (called  blood-discs)  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  such  aa 
in  any  other  fluid  would  at  once  be  caHed  a  '  polar  state ;' ".  and  he 
regards  this  as  "  evidence  of  the  transmission  through  the  blood  of  a 

*  current'  force;,  which  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  mechanical 
one  under  the  influence  of  the  heart's  pulsations  by  which  its  mete 
onward  movement  is  governed  .** 

But  we  do  not  exactly  understand  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
nrangemmit  of  the  blood-discs  here  alluded^  to,  nor  do  we  find  thrcwgh* 
oat  1>.  Heale's  volume  anything  more  explicit ;  we  are  at  a  loss,  also, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  following : 

"The  n^iditywithwfaichthe  nerves  telegraph  backwards  and  forwards  the 
zmdating  mflnence  belonging  to  them  is  ?erj  remarkable ;  but  it  bears  no  sort 
ofcomparison  with  that  with  which  the  yital  force  itself  ia  transmitted  through 
the  vascular  circle."  (p.  156.) 

The  nervous  influence  is  propagated  instantaneously,  or  at  least 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  too  great  to  be  measured  in  reference  to 
the  short  distances  which  it  traverses.  How,  then,  can  the  '*  current 
vitality  "  move  with  a  rapidity  beyond  comparison  greater  than  that 
which  is  instantaneous  ? 

Chapter  IX.  and  last,  is  headed  "  Views  advocated  in  the  foregoing 
Chapters  contrasted  with  prevalent  Doctrines."  It  consists  chiefly  of 
an  attack  on  the  theory  of  "  secondary  assimilation,"  which  Dr.  Heale 
thinks  it  not  unlikely — 

*  Has  only  been  adopted  to  meet  the  inaccurate  requirements  which  wW  voce 
lectodng  calls  forth;   and  thus,  by  the   frequent  repetition  of  symbolical 
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expressions,  the  actual  \mdiliited  truth  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight 
of/'  (p.  272.) 

I  This  is  a  vagae  and  unmeaning  sort  of  accusation  as  applied  to  the 

I  theory  in  question,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  author 

.  will  look  nearer  home  he  may  perhaps  discover  an  undue  frequency  of 

I  symbolical  expressions,  and  very  great  dilution  of  the  truth.     He 

accuses  the  advocates  of  this  theory  of  ignoring  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  and  maintaining  that  a  man  is  a  mere  collection  of  polypes  or 

I  corallines,  (p.  274.)     We  cannot,  however,  perceive  that  the  theoiy  is 

j  in  any  way  amenable  to  these  censures. 

On  the  whole,  we  wish  Dr.  Heale  had  not  given  himself  the  trouble 
of  writing  this  book,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  most  elaborately  nothing- 
ful.  We  will  not  be  so  unpolite  as  to  call  it  ''a  wind-bag;"  but  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  if  translated  to  our  critical  chair, 
might  be  apt  to  affix  to  it  some  such  disrespectful  designation. 

Review  VL 

1.  Arehiv  fUr   Paihologi9ehe   AfuUomie   und  PhyaidogvB   vtui   fiir 

KlmiMche  MedUcm.      Herau^gegeben  von  R  Vibohow. — 1854- 
1859,  passim. 
ViBCHOw's  iiro&»v.     1854-1859. 

2.  Die  CdMoT'paiihologie  in  ihrer  Begriindung  auf  Phydologuehe  und 

Pathologisehe  GewMUhre.    Von  Rudolf  Yibchow.     1859. 
Cdhdar  Pathology,  baaed  upon  Physiologieal  and  Pathologiood  HiiUh 
logy.     By  R  Vibchow.     1859. 

3.  Jowmal  de  la  Phyeiologie.     PubH^  sous  la  direction  du  Dr.  E. 

BRowN-SfiQUAHD.    Nos.  V.,  VI.,  VIL— 1859. 
BBOWN-SfiQUABD*s  Jourtiol  of  Physiology, 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  the  EaBUtenee  of  Amylaeeoue  Compounds  in  the 
Human  Body.  By  Dr.  Bbistowe  and  Mr.  Obd.  ('  Transactions 
of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,*  voL  x.  p.  299.)     1859. 

5.  On  the  NaJbwre  of  the  Subttanoe  found  in  the  Amyloid  Degeneration 
of  various  Organs  qfthe  Human  Body.  By  Fbanois  Habeis,  M.D. 
Cantab.     1860. 

If  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  a  correct  pathology,  it  must  be  by  first 
ascertaining  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  disease  in  relation  with 
the  particular  organ  affected  by  the  light  of  physiological  anatomy  and 
physiology  ;  and,  secondly,  by  discovering  those  general  alterations  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  blood  and  tissues  which  give  origin  to  what  are 
denominated  inflammations,  degenerations,  diatheses,  and  morbid 
growths,  or  in  other  words,  to  diseases  of  nutrition.  The  first  part  of 
this  road  to  knowledge  has  been  £surly  opened  up  by  the  researches  of 
the  last  ten  years,  but  of  the  second  part,  the  rough  work  of  a  few 
pioneers  is  at  present  all  that  can  be  found  to  indicate  its  onward 
direction.  But  though  depraved  nutrition  and  its  consequences  be 
yet  most  imperfectly  understood,  yet  the  advance  made  during  the  last 
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few  years  in  physiology  and  pathology,  particularly  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  and  chemistry,  may  well  encourage  us  to  hope  to  establish 
ere  long  some  principles  of  general  pathology  having  equal  precision 
with  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy.  A  step  towards  so  desirable 
an  end  appears  to  us  to  have  been  gained  by  the  determination  of  the 
morbid  condition  known  as  amyloid  degeneration,  a  sketch  of  the 
pathology  of  which  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  our  last  number 
^voL  xxvii.  p.  442).  Moreover,  we  deem  it  a  subject  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  its  further  examination.  It  opens  up  a  new  field 
of  inquiry,  full  of  interest,  and  very  promising  to  the  pathological 
student. 

The  principal  results  arrived  at  in  the  paper  quoted,  were :  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  degeneration,  the  expression  of  a  general  pathological 
state,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  more  particularly  sffecta  certain 
oigaus;  that  this  degeneration  may  be  recognised  by  the  physical 
changes  it  induces  in  the  tissues  involved,  and  by  certain  micro- 
chemical  signs ;  that  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  substance,  pri- 
marily found  in  connexion  with  the  capillaries  and  small  vessels,  and 
lecognisable  by  its  appearance,  but  better  by  the  microscopic  alterations 
it  induces;  l^t  this  matter  ia  suspected  by  many  to  be  of  an 
amylaceous  nature ;  that  its  accumulation  is  sooner  or  Luter  destructive 
cf  the  nutrition  and  function  of  the  invaded  oi^gans ;  and,  lastly,  that 
it  has  more  commonly  been  fopnd  associated  with  certain  diseased 
states,  all  agreeing  in  this  particular,  that  they  are  productive  of  a 
general  depraved  or  cachectic  state  of  the  body. 

One  important  matter,  however,  remained  unconsidered,  or  at  least 
was  only  imperfectly  touched  upon — ^viz.,  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
substance  which  constitutes  the  pathological  element  of  amyloid  dege- 
neration. An  examination  of  tlus  question  will  constitute  the  leading 
-subject  of  the  present  article ;  and  we  would  gladly  have  followed  it 
by  a  discussion  of  the  signs  or  symptoms  which,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  degenerative  process  in  question  has  a  special  character  as  a 
pathdogical  fact,  are  discoverable  in  relation  with  it  during  life.  How- 
ever, we  regret  tJiat  there  is  yet  so  great  a  deficiency  of  material  for 
this  purpose,  that  an  attempt  to  ebiborate  the  history  of  amyloid  dege- 
neration as  a  special  lesion  referable  to  the  category  of  ordinary 
diseases,  is  impracticable.  To  the  minds  of  some,  therefore,  the  entire 
subject  may  appear  like  a  barren  &ct  in  pathology  unavailable  to  the 
practical  physician.  However,  such  a  notion  would  be  unfortunate  as 
well  as  unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  pathological  change  in  question  is  yet 
of  very  recent  discovery,  and  time  is  required  to  make  out  the  symptoms 
associated  with,  and  indicative  of  it  during  life ;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
moreovef  enlightens  us  respecting  the  nature  of  certain  otherwise 
ohscnre  lesions,  and  affords  a  most  valuable  due  to  further  research. 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  two  varieties  of  amyloid  matter ; 
one,  as  it  exists  in  the  form  of  corpuscles,  very  generally  laminated,  like 
starch  grains,  and  which  we  may  call  the  corpuscular  variety,  as  found 
in  the  ependyma  ventriculorum  of  the  brain,  in  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  in  the  follicles  of  the  prostate ;  the  other,  as  found  in  tissues  and 
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organs  which  are  in  the  often  so-called  state  of  waxy  degeneration — 
for  instance^  in  the   waxy  spleen,  liver,  and   kidneys,   where  it  is 
gianalar,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  granular  or  amorphous  amyloid 
matter. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  first,  the  corpuscular  variety,  were 
pretty  fully  discussed  in  the  previous  article  quoted  (pp.  443 — 449), 
and  therefore  will  need  consideration  here  only  in  their  connexion 
with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  amorphous  amyloid  substanc& 

Though  the  presence  of  an  amylaceous  compound  in  animal  tissue 
appeared  on  its  firs£  announcement  scarcely  credible,  owing  to  the 
then-prevailing  notion  that  such  compounds  were  peculiar  to  vegetable 
structures,  it  is  now  a  common-place  fact,  and  has  latterly  been  proved 
to  have  a  very  much  wider  signification  than  would  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  existence  of  cellulose  in  the  envelopes  of  the  low  grades 
of  animal  life  represented  by  the  ascidians  and  salpine,  the  first  dis-. 
covexy  of  this  class,  has  been  followed  up  by  the  determination  of  thO: 
chemical  alliance  of  chitine — the  organic  basis  of  the  external  skeleton 
of  the  Crustacea^  insects,  and  the  like ;  and  of  tunicine,  that  of  the  en- 
velopes of  tunicata — with  compounds  of  the  amylaceous  scries.  But 
this  association  of  the  allies  of  starch  with  the  animal  economy  has 
been  shown  to  be  veiy  much  more  extensive  than  is  implied  even  in 
the  above  instances,  by  the  discovery  of  the  production  of  a  substance,, 
called  indifierently  glycogene,  amyloid  matter  and  zoamyline,  in  the 
process  of  nutrition  of  apparently  all  animals,  including  man ;  a  dis-. 
covery  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  research  of  M.  Bernard.  This  im- 
portaut  fact  was  first  promulgated  in  connexion  with  what  M.  Bernard 
concluded  to  be  a  sugar-forming  (glycogenic)  function  peculiar  to  the 
Hver.  However,  more  recent  researches,  both  by  Bernard  himself  by 
M.  Bonget  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Pavy  x»f  Guy's  Hospital,  and  several 
others,  have  proved  that  the  sugar  detected  in  the  liver  is  not  directly 
produced  there,  but  owes  its  formation  to  post-mortem  decom|)08ition 
or  to  some  catalytic  force  acting  upon  a  true  product  of  the  economy, 
separable  by  chemical  means  as  a  white  powder,  and  proved  to  be  a  near 
ally  of  sbarch ; — a  glycogenic  substance  of  which  the  most  convenient 
of  the  three  names  above  cited  seems  to  us  to  be  "  zocwii/lineJ"  More- 
over, the  production  of  zoamyline  is  no  special  function  of  the  liver, 
hilt  proceeds  at  every  part  of  the  system,  though  probably  attracted, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  hepatic  tissue. 

Kow  the  production  of  an  amylaceous  compound  in  the  normal  pro- 
cesses of  the  economy  furnishes  of  itself  an  argument  for  the  probable 
formation,  retention,  or  transformation  of  it  as  an  abnormal  condition ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  phenomena  of  diabetes  mellitus  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  irregular  transformation  of  the  zoamyline  into  sugar,  and 
of  its  apparent  rapid  production  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  at 
krge.  In  this  instance,  the  zoamyline  loses  part  of  its  nature  as  an 
oiganic  compound,  becomes  a  waste  soluble  material,  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  and  is  therefore  rapidly  eliminated.  But  we  may 
suppose  a  change  in  it  in  a  contrary  direction — ^that  it  may  become 
more  organic,  more  associated,  whether  after  the  laws  of  pure  chemical 
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affinitj  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence — ^with  albaminons  or  nitrogenona 
material,  and  in  some  way  less  available  for  its  normal  purpose  in  the 
nutritive  prooesses ;  and  then,  being  insoluble  in  water,  it  could  not  be 
carried  off  like  the  sugar  of  diabetes,  but  would  accumulate  in  the  organs 
of  the  body,  to  the  detriment  and  final  destruction  of  their  functions 
and  normal  structure.  However,  without  pushing  such  conjectures 
farther,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  put  forward  for  considering  the 
so-called  amyloid  degeneration  due  to  an  actual  amylaceous  compound^ 
together  with  that  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  hypothesis. 

So  far  as  its  chemical  basis  is  concerned,  the  doctrine  of  the  degene- 
ntion  of  tissue  into  an  amylaceous  substance  rests  mainly  upon  the 
application  of  the  common  tests  for  starch  and  cellulose— viz.,  iodine 
alone  or  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  iodine  and  chloride  of 
jrina  For  besides  the  evidence  thus  furnished,  whether  for  or  against 
the  opinion  in  question,  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one  or  two  ana- 
lyses^ proximate  and  ultimate,  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  in  any 
way  satisfactory  or  trustworthy.  Carl  Schmidt  records  two  ultimate 
analyses  undertaken  by  himself.""  One  was  of  a  choroid  plexus,  rich, 
as  it  is  reported,  in  amyloid  bodies ;  the  other  was  of  a  portion  of  waxy 
q>leen  :  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  matters  thus  examined  were  of 
an  albuminoid  nature,  and  contaiDcd  nitrogen.  This  conclusion  is  also 
ftvoured  by  the  only  other  ultimate  analysis  we  have  met  with — viz., 
that  by  Friedreich  and  Kekul6,  of  whidi  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak  in  detaU. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  tests  for  starchy  matters,  and  assuming  them 
to  be  satis&ctoiy  as  such,  there  is  a  remarkable  want  of  agreement  in 
zeferenoe  to  the  indications  obtained  by  those  tests  among  difierent 
observers.  For  instance,  it  is  agreed  on  most  hands  that  particles  of 
tissue  in  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration  assume  a  blue  or  violet  colour 
-on  the  addition  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  iodine  and  chloride 
of  zino— Sohultze's  solution,  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Busk's  plan.t 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Messrs.  Bristowe  and  Ord  &iled  to  de- 
velop this  coloured  reaction ; j:  the  waxy  matter  coloured  yellowish-red, 
melon,  or  deep  reddish-brown  by  solution  of  iodine^  and  was  not  altered 
in  chajacter,  excepting  that  its  tint  was  after  a  time  rendered  lighter, 
when  sulphuric  acid,  whether  applied  pure  or  dilute,  and  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  period,  was  added : 

"In  some  cases,  a  bluish  ed^tint  was  produced  when  the  snlijhuric  acid 
was  first  added.  This  was  evidently  due  to  the  precipitation  of  iodine  in  a 
molecular  fonn,  and  almost  always  occurs  when  sulpnoric  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  iodine  solution  and  animal  matter.  No  tint  at  all  approaching  the  stardi 
or  cellulose  tint  was  obtained  during  the  course  of  severaihundred  experiments. 
With  Schultze's  solution,  the  same  colour  was  obtained  as  with  iodine  alone." 

How  are  these  results  to  be  reconciled  with  those  of  every  German, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  of  every  French, 
and  of  every  other  English  pathologist,  who  all  agree  in  stating  that  a 
•blue  colour  tints  the  amyloid  matter  of  waxy  d^eneration  when  sul- 

•  Annalen  der  Chemie  and  Pharmftcie,  Band  ox.  p.  360.    1869. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.    1808. 
i  TranBactions  of  Pathological  Society,  yol.  x.  p.  SOI. 
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phuric  acid  and  iodine  are  applied  to  it  ?  These  numerons  observers 
cannot  have  been  invariably  deceived  by  the  precipitation  of  molecnlar 
iodine  aronnd  the  periphery  of  amyloid  particles ;  for  some  of  them 
describe  the  blae  colour  as  penetrating  the  interior,  and  as  colouring 
the  mass  unequally.  Even  Friedreich  and  Kekul6,  whose  ultimate 
analysis  of  waxy  spleen  obliges  them  to  decide  against  its  *amylaceou» 
composition,  describe  the  blue  colour  as  appearing  in  the  morbid  matter, 
not  only  after  the  ordinary  application  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine 
test,  but  also  after  the  morbid  material  had  been  submitted  to  several 
chemical  processes  in  the  course  of  proximate  analysis. 

It  might  be  snpposed  that  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  applying* 
the  test  led  to  the  different  results  obtained  by  the  two  English  ob- 
servers ;  but,  so  fiir  as  we  can  discover,  no  such  peculiarity  obtaina 
They  do  not,  indeed,  tell  us  of  what  strength  their  iodine  solution  was;, 
but  the  circumstance  of  this  difiering  from  that  employed  by  others 
surely  cannot  account  for  the  divergence  in  the  results  obtained. 
Yirchow*  tells  us  that  to  demonstrate  the  true  blue  colour  with  the 
iodized  sulphuric  add  requires  practice,  because  the  acid  soon  breaks 
up  the  tissue,  and  then  the  colour  grows  indistinct  and  is  at  length- 
lost.  The  same  industrious  observer  also  states,  and  on  this  point  is 
supported  by  Faulizky,  that  the  weaker  the  solution  of  iodine,  the  less 
the  quantity  of  it  used^  and  the  more  gradual  its  action,  the  clearer  is 
the  blue  colour  developed.  When  the  iodine  solution  is  strong,  the 
blue  or  violet  tint  rapidly  passes  away,  mixed  with  reds  and  browns^ 
until  at  last  a  deep  brown  colour,  looking  almost  black,  succeeds. 

Here,  then,  amid  the  conflicting  results  arrived  at,  scope  is  afibrded 
to  the  students  of  amyloid  disease  to  determine  on  which  side  truth 
lies,  and  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  have  produced  the  di- 
vergence. But  although  we  advocate  an  extensive  re-examiuation  of 
the  question,  we  are  at  present  unprepared,  in  the  face  of  so  much  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  to  range  oui:selves  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Bristowe 
and  Mr.  Ord,  in  denying  the  production  of  a  blue  colour  with  the  cel- 
lulose tests.  However,  we  must  do  those  gentlemen  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  investigation  in  the  most 
painstaking  manner,  and  to  those  who  would  re-examine  the  question* 
we  would  recommend  the  study  of  their  mode  of  proceeding,  as  fully 
detailed  in  their  valuable  paper  already  quoted. 

On  one  point,  touching  the  effect  of  iodine  alone  on  amyloid  tissue, 
there  is  unanimity.  It  is  described  as  peculiar  and  definite.  Yirchow 
has  noticed  this  circumstance,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bristowe  and 
Mr.  Ord,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  F.  Harris  (op.  cit.,  p.  21).  The  last  named 
author  writes : 

'*  The  colour  produced  by  iodine  alone  on  oreans  which  are  the  seat  of  this 
pathological  process  is  perfectly  distinctive.  When,  for  example,  a  solution  o£ 
iodine  is  brushed  over  a  liver  which  has  undergone  this  change,  the  affected 
parts  in  a  few  minutes  assume  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  very  dmerent  from  the 
colour  produced  by  iodine  on  organs  in  any  other  condition-— once  seen,  it 
cannot  he  mistaken." 

•  CeHnUur-PathoIogie,  p.  Ut« 
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Dr.  Bristowd  and  Mr.  Ord  whilst  admitting  *^  the  £skct  of  a  defi* 
nite  iodine-reaction  belonging  to  the  so-called  waxy  substance/'  add 
to  it  the  statement  that,  "  in  diphtheritic  effusion,  and  in  the  Villi  of 
a  villons  cancer,  a  colour  approximating  to  that  of  the  waxy  lirer  was 
produced,  the  resemblance  being  far  closer  than  that  between  any  spe- 
cimen of  the  waxy  liver,  and  the  true  starch  or  cellulose  colour."  This 
approximation  of  colour  between  two  sets  of  morbid  products,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  regard  either  as  so  important,  or  as  in  so 
great  a  degree  indicative  of  their  agreement  in  kind,  as  Messrs. 
^istowe  and  Ord  intimate.  Iodine  stains  albuminoid  matters  yellow, 
and  when  used  in  lai^er  quantity,  yellowish  brown  ;  and  the  difference 
in  colour  by  a  few  shades  is  surely  not  of  much  value  as  a  distinction 
between  such  materials  in  general  and  those  of  the  like  chemical  con- 
stitution, though  of  the  class  of  morbid  products.  The  immediate 
oolouring  of  the  amyloid  matter  with  iodine  only,  is  a  feature  distin- 
guishing it  from  cellulose  and  from  cholestearine.  H.  Meckel*  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement  that  waxy  degeneration  was  due  to 
cholestearine ;  but  the  error  of  this  hypothesis  was  at  once  pointed  out 
by  Yirchow,t  who  showed  that  the  reaction  in  colour  of  amyloid 
matter  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
cholestearine ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  tissues  rich  in  the  latter — 
e.  g.,  the  nervous  tissue— exhibit  none  of  the  peculiar  reactions  of  the 
former.  The  principal  distinctions  between  the  two  substances  stand 
thus  : — 1.  Cholestearine  is  unchanged  in  colour  by  iodine  alone.  2.  The 
ccnrpora  amylacea  dissolve  in  warm  or  boiling  water.  Cholestearine  is 
insoluble  in  water.  3.  Cholestearine  melts  on  the  application  of  heat ; 
the  amyloid  bodies  do  not  melt,  but  only  dry,  and  still  give  the  same 
reactions  with  iodine.  4.  Cholestearine  dissolves  into  a  browni  fluid  on 
the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  amyloid  bodies  swell,  but 
do  not  dissolve,  with  a  change  of  colour.  5.  Cholestearine  is  soluble  in 
ether,  amyloid  not.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  all  these  dif- 
ferences do  not  hold  good  between  every  one  of  the  varieties  of  amyloid 
substance  and  cholestearine.  For  instance,  the  swelling  up  and  final 
solution  in  water  is  true  only  of  the  corpuscula  amylacea  of  the  brain ; 
even  the  very  similar  and  equally  amylaceous  granules  from  the  pro* 
slate  do  not  dissolve  in  water.  Nevertheless,  after  admitting  the 
existence  of  variations  in  chemical  reaction,  and  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ferent results  arrived  at  by  different  experimenters,  sufficient  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  tests  just  considered,  of  the  formation  and  accumu- 
lation of  one  or  more  peculiar  matters  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  On  this  point  there  is  general  concurrence ;  but  of  the  che- 
mi<»l  nature  and  relations  of  the  peculiar  substance  opinions  are  varied 
and  unsettled.  Even  were  the  icnline  tests  more  sure  and  constant  in 
their  effects,  they  would  be  inadequate  as  proofs  of  a  genuine  amy- 
laceous nature,  and  need  the  support  of  ultimate  analysis  to  prove  the 
non-nitrogenous  nature  of  amyloid  matter,  and  its  conversion  into 
sugar.     To  obtain  these  proofs  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  exceed- 

•  Annalender  Berliner  Charity  krankenhSiuer,  and  vol.  xir.  p.  418  of  this  Review. 

•  ArchiT,  Band  vi.  p.  419.    1854. 
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iDgly  difficult,  except  with  regard  to  the  proatatic  oorpusclea,  and  to 
the  rare  occarreuoe  of  amyloid  degeneration  in  such  a  high  degree 
that  the  original  histologicad  elements  of  the  tissue  affected  are  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  the  morbid  matter. 

The  corpora  amylaoea  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  too  minute 
and  intermingled  with  the  surrounding  tissue  to  be  collected  for  ulti- 
mate analysb,  or  for  the  attempt  to  convert  them  into  sugar.  Carl 
Schmidt,  indeed,  undertook,  as  already  noticed,  the  analysis  of  a 
choroid  plexus,  reported  as  rich  in  amyloid  corpuscles ;  but  we  view 
this  analysis  with  great  scepticism.  We  feel  very  uncertain  about 
these  choroid  granules  having  been  amyloid  corpuscles  at  all :  calcareo- 
albuminous  corpuscles  are  well-nigh  constant  in  the  choroid  plexuses^ 
constituting  one  variety  of  brain-sand  ;*  but  amyloid  bodies  are 
strangers  in  them,  though  common  in  the  ependyma  ventrictdorum 
beneath.  The  impression,  therefore,  obtrudes  itself  on  our  mind  that 
Schmidt's  analysis  applies  to  the  calcareous  bodies  in  their  early  or 
albuminoid  stage,  before  their  impregnation  with  earthy  matter,  at 
least  in  any  quantity  ;  but  whatever  the  oorpusdes  examined  were^ 
the  conclusion  drawn  was  that  they  contained  nitrogen,  and  were  of 
an  albuminoid  composition,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  non-nitrogenoua 
series  of  hydiated  carbons. 

The  other  ultimate  analysis  performed  by  Professor  Schmidt  was  of 
a  portion  of  waxy  spleen,  and  it  led  to  the  same  result  as  the  foregoing. 
The  details  of  Schmidt's  analysis  are  very  brief,  and  we  cannot  deter- 
mine how  far  it  applied  to  pure  amyloid  substance,  or  to  an  admixture 
of  this  with  the  usual  elements  of  the  spleen.  There  is,  however,  a 
much  more  satisfactory  analysis  recorded  by  Friedreich  and  Kekul6,t 
of  a  portion  of  spleen  so  affected  by  amyloid  degeneration  that  nearly 
every  trace  of  primitive  tissue  was  obliterated,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach possible  afforded  to  a  specimen  of  pure  amyloid  matter.  The 
altered  white  waxy  material  gave  a  very  distinct  blue  reaction  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  under  the  microscope  presented  the 
appearances  detailed  in  our  last  number,  (p.  451.)  Having  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  for  prosecuting  a  minute  chemical  investigation,  the 
able  pathologists  who  record  the  case  proposed  for  solution  the  two 
following  questions  : — 1.  Does  the  amyloid  spleen  contain  an  imusual 
quantity  of  cholestearine,  and  if  so,  is  this  the  cause  of  the  iodized  sul- 
phuric-acid reaction  9  2.  Does  the  amyloid  spleen  contain  an  amyla- 
oeotts  substance  chemically  related  to  the  starch  series,  to  which  such 
reaction  is  supposed  peculiar  ?  The  investigation  entered  upon  gave 
a  negative  reply  to  both  these  questions.  The  following  were  the 
chemical  relations  displayed.  Cold  and  boiling  water  extracted  only 
a  trace  of  albuminous  material,  the  mass  acted  upon  appearing  unr 
changed*  Alcohol  and  ether  produced  no  material  alteration,  and  after 
their  action,  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  developed  the  blue  colour  even 
more  readily  and  clearly  than  before.  By  boiling  fragments  for  a  long 
time  in  very  weak  solphnric  acid,  a  clear  solution  was  obtained,  holding 

*  Rev.  vol.  xiT.  p.  470. 
t  Vlrchow*B  ArahlT,  Band  zvi.  p.  60. 
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in  saspension  morsels  of  the  bloodvessels  from  which  the  amyloid 
substance  seemed  to  be  extracted.  This  clear  solution  of  amyloid 
Blatter  did  not  reduco  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper,  and  therefore 
contained  no  sugar ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  a  pale  yiolet  hue  on  the 
qi^lication  of  ^^ommer's  test,  behaving  in  this  respect  like  an  albu* 
minoos  fluid.  In  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  the  substance  first 
swelled  up,  then  became  transparent,  and  ultimately  by  boiling,  or 
merely  by  long  maceration  at  a  lower  heat,  dissolved,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  remnants  of  the  bloodvessels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sul- 
phuric-acid solution.  The  addition  of  acids  to  this  alkaline  liquor 
let  £aU.  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  ;  and  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
it  also  behaved  like  a  solution  of  albuminous  matter. 

Thus  far  the  chemical  examination  indicated  the  relation  of  amyloid 
to  albuminous  material ;  but  to  make  more  certain,  an  ultimate  analysis 
was  next  undertaken.  The  purest-looking  amyloid  waa  carefully  re- 
moved and  cut  up  into  small  pieces;  the  soluble  albumen  was  extracted, 
and  the  residue  boiled  in  dilute  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  again 
in  ether.  Little  was  extracted  by  these  means,  but  this  being  sepa- 
rated, yielded  on  analysis  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
some  crystals  of  leucine,  and  cholestearine,  together  with  some  acicular 
crystals  of  fat  and  oil-drops. 

The  principal  mass  left  afier  the  removal  of  the  supernatant  fluid' 
containing  these  matters,  appeared  under  the  microscope,  after  the  ether 
had  evaporated,  in  the  shape  of  white  granules  and  flakes,  hyaline  and 
formless,  mingled  with  a  few  relics  of  bloodvessels.  Sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine  still  produced  in  an  equal  degree  the  same  blue  colour,  but 
it  was  less  permanent ;  vanishing  quickly  in  the  smaller  flakes,  and  in 
the  larger  changing  to  green  and  then  to  pale  yellow.  The  remnants 
of  vessels  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  hue.  Having  by  mechanical  means 
separated  as  £ir  as  practicable  the  vascular  fi'agments,  the  white  amyloid 
matter  was  next  submitted  to  ultimate  anidysis,  with  the  following 
results  : — 0*1978  pai-ts  burnt  with  chromate  of  lead,  produced  0*3890 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  0*1246  of  water;  0'2i5l  parts  gave  0*5894  of 
ammonio-ehloride  of  platinum,  indicating  0  0369  of  nitrogen.  Be- 
ducing  these  results  to  their  equivalents  per  cent.,  the  composition 
stands  thus  :  C  =  53*58  :  H  =  700  N  =  1504. 

Thus  a  parallel  is  established  with  the  composition  of  albumen  : — 

Albumen, 


Damu  and  Cahours. 

Lieberklilm. 

BttUng. 

C  =  iZ'i     fta-4     63ft 

... 

53-6 

... 

A3'6 

H  «    :-l       7-2       7*8 

... 

70 

... 

7*1 

N  =  15  8     16-7     15-7 

... 

lS-6 

... 

IC-ft 

This  analysis  certainly  shows  an  almost  perfect  chemical  identity 
between  the  substance  of  waxy  spleen  and  albumen,  and  the  very 
small  difference  in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  two  sorts  of  mate- 
rial is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  diflerent  chemical  alliance. 

The  propositions  put  forward  by  Friedreich  and  Kekul6  are  there- 
fore thus  solved  : — 1 .  Waxy  spleen  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cholestearine,  but  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  reaction  with  iodine  and 
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Bolpburic  acid.     2.  Waxy  spleen  contains  no  matter  allied  cbemicallj 
with  starch  or  cellulose. 

The  pathologists  just  named  conclude  their  valuable  contribution  by 
the  following  remarks  : — ^That  their  researches  apply  actually  to  only 
amyloid  spleen,  and  cannot  therefore  be  with  al^lute  certainty  re- 
ganled  as  oonclusiye  of  the  nature  of  the  same  matter  in  other  organs 
similarly  degenerated  :  still  they  render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
condition  known  as  amyloid  degeneration,  and  yielding  the  distinctiye 
reaction  with  iodized  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  all  cases  only  due  to  a 
peculiarly  modified  albuminous  material.  In  feather  support  of  this 
view,  the  observations  heretofore  made  on  the  mode  of  development  of 
laminated  amyloid  corpuscles  in  the  pulmonic  tissue  from  coagulated 
fibrine,  may  be  cited,  as  well  as  the  detection  of  amyloid  reaction  in 
old  fibrinous  layers  within  the  sac  of  an  hsematocele.  Although,  bow- 
ever  (they  remark),  compelled  to  refer  amyloid  matter  to  the  proteine 
series,  yet  by  reason  of  its  special  morphological  characters,  of  its 
peculiar  reaction  with  iodine,  and  <^  its  connexion  with  and  indica- 
tion of  a  particular  constitutional  disorder  of  nutrition,  its  interest  to 
pathologists  will  remain  unabated,  and  the  term  ''amyloid  degene- 
ration "  may  with  advantage  be  still  retained. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  the  weight  of  evidexice  is  against  the 
hypothesis  of  a  starchy  material  constituting  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
animal  amyloid  substance  the  product  of  disease.  And  we  might  on 
the  same  side  advance  it  as  a  farther  argument,  that  though  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid  may  afford  a  blue  colour  with  cellulose  as  met  with  in 
plant-tissue,  it  cannot  confidently  be  asserted  that,  because  the  same 
reagents  give  a  similar  colour  with  a  particular  morbid  matter  found 
in  animals,  such  material  is  necessarily  cellulose  or  a  chemical  ally  of 
cellulose.  Oi^ganio  chemistry,  and  particularly  animal  chemistry,  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  predicate  what  slight  modi- 
fications and  vital  admixtures  of  organic  substances  may  or  may  not 
suffice  to  vary  the  effi^ts  of  tests  applied  to  them,  and  eepeciaUy  of 
the  fluctuating  and  less  certain  colour  tests.  Thus,  in  the  yerj 
instance  of  the  amyloid  matter  of  disease,  no  d  priori  alignment  can 
be  raised  against  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  albuminous  compound, 
and,  that  as  such  an  animal  product  it  can,  equally  with  the  cel- 
lulose of  plants,  develop  a  blue  colour  with  iodized  sulphuric  add. 
But  the  chemis^  of  waxy  degeneration  may  receive  some  elucidation 
from  the  chemiod  history  of  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  coi7>uscles  of  the  prostate  gland  :  for  it  has  been 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  chemically  the  same  substance  in 
the  two.  On  this  supposition  the  conclusion  respecting  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  amyloid  corpuscles  of  the  brain  would  involve  that  of 
the  material  of  amyloid  degeneration,  and  vice  vend.  Without  at 
present  discussing  the  truth  of  the  above  supposition,  the  evidence 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  amylaceous  nature  of  what  we  started  by 
calling  "  corpuscular  amyloid"  should  be  here  passed  under  review,  but 
as  this  has  already  been  done  in  a  preceding  paper  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Journal  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  444  et  seq.),  very  brief  notes  only  are  te- 
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qoxred.  Befening  to  the  paper  quoted,  it  is  seen  that  the  oorpuacoU 
amjlacea  of  the  brain^  and  of  most  of  those  of  the  prostate,  afford  with 
iodine  alone  a  blue  colour,  identical  or  almost  so  with  that  produced 
in  starch  globules ;  that  these  corpuscles  have  concentric  lamina  and 
nsnally  a  hilum ;  that  they  assume  a  violet  hue  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric add ;  that,  according  to  most  observers,  they  resemble  starch 
granules  when  examined  by  polarized  light ;  and  more  than  all,  that^ 
in.  the  case  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  prostate,  which  only  are  available 
for  the  experiment,  sugar  may  be  chemically  produced  from  them,  and 
demonstrated  by  Thrommer's  test  and  by  fermentation. 

Presuming  on  the  accuracy  of  Paulizky's  experiments,  no  doubt  can 
therefore  be  raised  against  the  conclusion  that  the  prostatic  corpuscles 
— tbose  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  are  really  referable  to 
the  amylaceous  series  of  chemical  compounds.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
general  concurrence  among  observers,  that  though  slight  shades  of 
difference  may  be  noted  between  the  '^  corpuscular  amyloid"  and  both 
starch  and  cellulose,  as  well  in  physical  characters  as  in  chemical  re« 
actions,  they  are  chemically  allied. 

Several  eminent  microsoopists  have  in  fact  asserted  the  exact  che- 
mical identity  of  the  corpora  amylacea  with  starch,  and  Mr.  Garter 
lias^  whilst  indeed  denying  the  presence  of  cellulose,  exceeded  all  in 
claiming  a  universal  prevalence  of  starch  grains  in  the  body,  as  well  of 
man  as  of  many  of  the  lower  animals.  There  is,  too,  an  observation 
reooxded  by  Mr.  Stratford,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  of  the  occurrence  of 
starch  granules  in  the  blood  of  an  epileptic  patient.* 

Mr.  Oarter^s  researches  appear  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal* 
for  1855-56  (p.  130),  and  for  1857-1858  (p.  789),  and  the  conclusions 
he  draws  from  them  are : 

"  1.  That  the  presencSe  of  starch  in  the  animal  hodj  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
bein^  if  not  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  individuals  belonging  to  the 
principal  groups  of  ammals ;  as  shown  by  its  constant  occurrence  in  weU-marked 
members  of  those  groups.  2.  That  the  corpuscles  undergo  processes  of 
development,  growth,  anu  decay,  as  proved  by  their  variable  dimensions,  the 
diverse  conditions  of  their  outward  wall,  and  the  different  appearances  of  their 
contents.  3,  That  its  function  is  not  local  but  general;  as  indicated  by  its 
tolerablv  equal  dbsemination  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  textures  of 
the  body.  4.  That  some  of  the  starch  found  within  the  oi^anism  in  its 
healthy  state  is  apparently  functionless  and  excrementitious;  as  shown  bv  its 
presence  in  the  urmary  excretion  and  in  the  mucus  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  he" 

This  wholesale  discovery  of  starch,  as  such,  throughout  the  animal 
economy,  implies  necessarily  a  remarkable  lack  of  exact  observation 
among  all  previous  and  all  contemporary  microsoopists  in  their  having 
overlooked  it ;  and  in  partial  explanation  of  what  would  be  so  singular 
an  occurrence,  Mr.  Carter  suggests  that  many  of  the  appaxent  glo- 
bules supposed  to  be  of  oil,  have  actually  been  starch  granules.  Few 
observers,  however,  are,  we  believe,  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Carter's 
representation  either  of  the  abundance  of  starch  corpuscles  in  the 
tissues,  or  of  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the  functions  of  life.  The 
impression  is,  that  he  has  been  led  into  error ;  and  with  reference  to 

•  JonnuJ  of  lOcrotooploal  figknoe,   18M. 
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the  solitaiy  observation  of  the  Canadian  practitioner,  neither  Yirchov 
nor  other  pathologists  deem  it  of  sufficient  weight  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  presence  of  amykceoos  compounds  in  the  body.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that,  by  substituting  zoamyline  for  starch,  in  the 
conclusions  deduced  by  Mr.  Carter,  these  might  be  read  as  convejring 
pretty  accurately  the  prevailing  conviction  regarding  the  former  sub* 
stance  and  its  purposes  in  the  system.  Letting  this  pass  as  a  casual 
remark,  we  may  go  on  to  state  that  the  ctocidenUd  presence  of  starch 
corpuscles  in  microscopical  examinations  is  common,  and  offers  the 
best  explanation  of  Mr.  Carter's  statements  concerning  their  wide 
diffusion. 

On  this  matter  M.  Bouget  enters  at  considerable  length  in  his 
able  paper,  ^'  Des  substances  amyloides ;  et  de  leur  r6Ie  dans  la  constitu- 
Moil  des  tissus  dee  animaux,"*  and  cites  his  own  experience  and  that 
ef  M.  BalbianL  An  epitome  of  the  examination  of  this  point  is  given 
by  Dr.  Harris  (op.  cit.  p.  7),  who  appends  his  own  observations,  as 
follows : 

<<In  examining  the  epithelial  glvcogenic  papillae  of  the  amnion  of  mminantia, 
M.  Kouget  found,  when  he  haa  croshea  tne  pulpy  substance  between  his 
fisj^rs,  a  considerable  nimiber  of  grains  of  starch ;  oat  he  found  that  these 
{prams  were  always  on  the  surface,  never  in  the  substance  of  the  epithelial 
ttjers.  He  suspected  from  this  circumstance  their  origin ;  and  he  found  that 
even  after  repeated  washings,  the  fingers  deposited  grains  of  starch  on  all 
•orfiaces,  e^peciaUy  when  they  were  moiatened.  M.  Balbiani  found,  Uxs  that 
the  most  frequent  washings  could  not  remove  the  starch  grains  from  the  hands. 
He  therefore  washed  one  of  his  hands  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  covered 
this  hand  with  a  glove ;  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  he  could  not  discover  a 
single  grain  on  the  hand  which  had  been  tnus  protected,  whflst  on  his  other 
hand  he  found  the  starch  grains  as  numerous  as  before.  M.  Rouget  found 
starch  grains  also  in  the  dust  on  the  outside  of  windows,  on  roofs,  on  stones, 
in  the  hjet  of  dust  deposited  daily  in  his  laboratory,  on  glass  slides  exposed 
to  the  air;  in  short,  on  almost  everything  to  whidi  the  ordinary  air  had 
access. 

'*  My  own  more  limited  experience  (subjoins  Dr.  Harris)  tends  to  confirm  that 
of  M.  Kottset ;  for  I  have  certainljr  found  starch  granules  in  the  dust  of  books, 
«n  glass  sudes,  and  in  the  scrapings  of  my  hands,  but  in  far  less  numbera 
than  I  was  led  to  suppose  from  M.  Kouget's  description.  Perhaps  the  rarity 
cl  Qom  mills  in  London  may  account  for  the  difference.  In  microscopical 
preparations,  too,  I  have  occasionally  found  a  few  starch  grains,  but  I  never 
could  persuade  myself  that  their  presence  was  other  than  accidental.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  presence  of  starch  as  starch  in  the 
human  tissues,  is  a  matter  at  present '  not  proven.' " 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  pathologists;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  neoessary  to  confirm  it  by  a  new  series  of  observations^ 
carried  on  in  an  unbiassed  manner  and  with  the  precaution  which 
the  fact  above  pointed  out,  of  the  accidental  introduction  of  the 
material  in  debate,  indicates  to  be  so  necessary.  However  this  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  actual  starch  through  the  tissues^  both  in 
health  and  disease,  be  determined,  the  fact  remains,  that  many  pro- 
static oorpusdes  are  members  of  the  amylaceous  series.   Moreover,  the 
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doBe  analogy  between  those  prostatic  corpuscles  which  offer  the 
amylaceous  characters  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  corpora  amjlacea 
of  the  brain,  renders  it  well  nigh  certain  that  the  latter  are  of  the 
same  chemical  natnre — a  point  not  capable  of  determination  by  the 
nsoal  modes  of  chemical  examination. 

The  gist  of  the  inquiry  now  rests  on  the  admission  or  the  denial  of  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  formless  amyloid  matter  of  waxy  degeneration 
-with  that  of  the  foregoing  amylaceous  corpuscles.  This  affinity  has 
been  uniyersally  assumed,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  general  agreement 
between  the  two  varieties  of  material  in  their  reaction  with  iodine  and 
aolphuric  acid.  But  the  agreement  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  for,  as  already  seen,  iodine  alone  acts  quite  differently  on 
the  two,  and  when  the  sulphm-ic  acid  is  added,  there  are  considerable 
Taiiations  in  the  colour  produced  in  the  granular  amyloid  not  noticed 
in  the  corpuscular  form.  Again :  the  belief  in  an  affinity  between 
the  two  is  seriously  shaken  by  the  results  of  the  proximate  and 
ultimate  analyses  recorded  in  preceding  pages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detection  of  zoamyline  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  animals^  renders  its  production  in  an  abnormal  manner  a  matter  of 
the  highest  probability ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  some  of 
the  properties  of  zoamyline,  and  of  other  members  of  the  amylaceous 
group.  likewise^  in  reviewing  the  modifications  of  which  starchy 
matters  are  capable,  it  will  be  instructive  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
imwtatie  coxpuscles  in  their  several  phases  of  growth,  as  put  forward  by 
Paulisky. 

Gluoogene,  or  zoamyline,  when  obtained  pure,  is  a  whitish,  tasteless 
inodorous^  neutral,  non-crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
caustic  potash,  and  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  water.  In  its  chemical 
properties  it  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  starch  and  dextrine  ; 
it  gives  a  rosy  violet  or  bluish  red,  and  at  times  a  chesnut-brown 
colour  with  iodine ;  it  does  not  reduce  the  alkaline  copper  tests,  nor 
entttr  into  fermentation,  but  if  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  adds,  or 
placed  in  contact  with  saliva,  blood,  pancreatic  juice,  or  diastase,  it  is 
converted  into  sugar,  which  ferments,  and  reduces  Barreswil's  solution. 
When  in  a  state  of  solution,  alcohol  and  heat  coagulate  it,  or  precipitate 
it  in  a  granular  form. 

Comparing  these  chemical  relations  with  those  of  the  amyloid  matter 
obtained  from  waxy  spleen  by  Friedreich,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  widely  different.  The  latter  was  di^lved  neither  in  hot  nor 
cold  water  ;  when  boiled  with  dilute  acid  no  sugar  was  generated,  nor 
did  it  reduoe  the  oo|^r  tests ;  and  lastly,  it  dissolved  in  liquov  potassn, 
not  oitdy  at  a  boiling,  but  at  a  lower  temperature.  Likewise  the 
amyloid  matter  obtained  by  Billroth  from  diseased  lymphatic  glands, 
ia  stated  to  have  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  and  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid ;  and,  again,  neither  Carl  Schmidt,  nor  Yirchow,  has  been  able  to 
Ibrm  sogar  fix>m  the  amyloid  material  of  degenerated  organs.  Lastly, 
both  Friedreich  and  Schmidt  determined  the  presence  of  rather  more 
Hbma  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  amyloid  substance  they 
examined. 
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Now,  although  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  the  inconyertibility  of 
amyloid  matter  into  sugar  apparently  separates  it  from  starch  and 
its  immediate  allies,  still  there  is  aii  admitted  member  of  the  starch 
series — viz.,  chitine — ^wbich  contains  nitrogen,  and  which,  moreover — 
and  in  this  point  it  agrees  with  tuniciue,  another  amylaceous  compound 
— ^may  be  boiled  with  dilute  acids  without  the  production  of  sugar; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  by  persevering  chemi- 
cal processes,  sugar  may  be  formed  and  fermentation  set  up  in  solutions 
both  of  chitine  and  tunicine. 

Thus  &r  our  review  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  material  of 
amyloid  degeneration  is  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  amyla- 
ceous nature.  But  there  are  two  or  three  other  points  connected  with 
the  modifying  effects  of  intermixture  on  the  reactions  of  starchy  sub- 
stances deserving  notice.  Among  the  prostatic  coipuscles  are  many 
which  iodine  alone  does  not  colour  blue,  and  others  again  in  which 
this  tint  does  not  appear  even  after  sulphuric  acid  has  been  super- 
added. 

"  As  growth  proceeds"  (writes  Paulizkv),*  the  amyloid  in  the  prostatic  cor- 

Snscles  gradually  disappears;  and  in  suca  of  them  as  have  advanced  to  the 
imensions  of  concretions  by  the  addition  of  calcareous  and  pigmentary  matter, 
the  starchy  reaction  is  no  longer  discernible." 

So  again  there  are  corpuscles  the  centre  of  which  becomes  blue 
with  iodine,  but  the  wall  of  a  violet  or  reddish  hue ;  and  others  there 
are,  evidently  containing  albuminous  matter,  giving  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour  with  iodine.  Thus  it  is  common  to  see  prostatic  corpuscles 
coloured  variously  by  the  admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  in  different 
proportions^  under  the  action  of  iodine.  Moreover,  Paulizky  &iled  in 
his  attempts  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  sugar  in  most  such  prostatic 
granules  as  gave  a  yellowi^-brown  colour  witli  iodine. 

If  we  turn  to  the  chemical  history  of  the  hydrated  carbons — starch 
and  its  allies — ^we  notice  how,  with  an  isomeric  constitution,  widely 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  their  behaviour  with  the  same  reagents; 
for  example,  starch  gets  intermingled  with  cellulose,  and  this  b^mes 
modified  in  a  particular  manner  and  converted  into  lignine,  and  then 
no  longer  exhibits  its  chai*acteristic  reactions,  but  acquires  new  chemical 
features.  M.  Rouget  has  pointed  out  the  varieties  of  vegetable  amyloid, 
which  he  reduces  to  two ;  1,  amorphous  or  granular,  as  found  in  cell- 
contents  ;  and,  2,  in  the  condition  of  cell-wall  or  of  intercellular 
substance — cellulose.  The  former  he  considers  to  be  represented  in 
animals  by  zoamyline ;  the  latter  by  chitine  and  tunicine.  But  besides 
these,  he.  has  remarked  on  intermediate  forms,  just  such  as  occur 
between  starch  and  cellulose  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  for  instance 
the  starch  of  the  seed-coats  of  chelidonium. 

From  the  above  facts  it  may  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  amy- 
laceous nature  of  the  deposit  in  waxy  degeneration,  that  though  differ- 
ing much  in  many  of  its  reactions  from  zoamyline  and  other  amylaceous 
matters,  it  may  yet  be  merely  another  variety  of  them ;  that  many  of 
its  peculiarities  may  be  due  to  an  intimate,  possibly  to  a  chemical 

•  YiicUow'5  Arohir,  Band  xvi.  p.  147. 
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tnixtnre  of  amyloid  with  albuminous  matter;  that  if  it  contain 
siitrogeoy  it  has  an  admitted  parallel  among  amylaceous  compounds  in 
chitine ;  and  that  if  investigators  have  hitherto  foiled  to  convert  it 
into  sugar,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  happened  with  chitine  and 
tonidne,  until  a  complex  process,  not  yet  tried  upon  it,  was  invented 
hy  M.  Berthelot 

With  the  present  amount  of  knowledge,  it  is  clear  no  absolute 
decision  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  question  whether  the  material  of 
eo-called  amyloid  degeneration  belongs  to  the  starch  series.  To  reca- 
pitulate the  argument ; — the  affirmative  rests  mainly  on  the  general 
fiimiJarity  of  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  add,  between  the  sub- 
stance in  dispute  and  cellulose ;  but  it  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery 
•of  zoamyline  as  an  integral  element  in  the  animal  constitution.  On  the 
'Contrary,  the  identity  between  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the  nervous 
tissue  and  of  the  prostate,  and  the  amyloid  matter  in  degenerated 
ovgans,  is  not  proved  :  since,  therefore,  the  argument  by  analogy  with 
{xroved  amylaceous  corpuscles  in  the  body  will  not  hold  good,  its  rela- 
tion to  starch  compounds  must  be  separately  shown.  Moreover,  the 
atrongest  evidence  of  an  amylaceous  nature,  as  afforded  by  iodized  sul- 
phuric add,  is  per  ae  quite  unsatisfactory ;  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
liecanse  a  certain  colour  is  educed  by  the  test  that  the  substance 
yidding  it  la  identical  with  any  one  or  more  substances  which  have  a 
aimilar  coloured  reaction.  The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  may  be  illus- 
trated  by  what  happens  with  the  cupro-potassic  tests  (Barreswil's  and 
f  ehling^s)  for  sugar — ^viz.,  that  beddes  sugar  or  glucose^  glycerine^  eel- 
lolose,  and  choloform,  though  of  unlike  chemical  compodtion,  produce 
the  same  reactions.  Since  the  subject  was  started  by  Yirchow,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  amylaceous  nature  of  waxy  degeneration  has  been 
•pretty  extendvely  accepted;  but  it  appears  to  us,  from  the  details 
entered  into,  elaborated  from  a  mass  of  scattered  papers  and  essays, 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  it ;  still,  the  whole  subject  calls 
lor  a  much  more  complete  examination  than  it  has  yet  received,  and 
-we  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  taken  up  by  some  of  our  fdlow-country- 
meh,  for  British  pathologists  and  chemists  have  hitherto,  with  but  one 
-or  two  exceptions,  entiirely  neglected  the  whole  subject  of  amyloid 
I,  both  in  its  pathological  and  chemical  aspects. 


Beview  VII. 

J£cmoir€8  de  VA  cademie  Imperiale  de  MSdecine.  Tome  vingt-troid^me, 
aooompagn^  de  quinze  planches. — Parte,  18J9.  4to,  pp.  dxviii.  et 
515. 

Jfemoire  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine.    YoL  xxiiL 

TASSiNa  by  an  official  £logo  upon  M.  Gu6neau  de  Mussy  from 
pen  of  M.  F.  Dubois,  the  secretary,  we  come  to, 

I.  M.  Trousseau's  Report  an  the  Epidenucs  uUdch  prevailed  in  Fran^ 
during  1857. — He  reiterates  the  complaint  made  by  all  former  re- 
porters, that  the  insufficiency  and  imperfection  of  the  materials  placed 
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in  hia  hands  quite  preelade  the  production  of  other  than  a  meagre  and 
imperfect  docamenty  nowise  repreaentiog  the  real  extent  of  ^idemie 
yintation  daring  the  year  in  question.  The  object  in  appcMnting 
medical  officers  throughout  France  to  report  to  the  Aeademj  cf 
Medicine  upon  the  epidemics  which  appear  in  their  respective  looalitiea^ 
is  an  admirable  one  j  but  unfortunately,  like  many  other  institution^ 
it  looks  better  upon  paper  than  it  works  in  practice^  and  either  owing 
to  insufficiency  in  the  organization,  or  to  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
(tf  some  of  the  local  reporters)  a  great  number  of  departments  axe  not 
reported  upon  at  all,  and  a  yet  greater  number  only  very  imperfect^. 
Still,  an  acute  obserrer  like  M.  Trousseau  cannot  peruse  even  suoh  im*- 
perfect  data  as  these  without  extracting  something  of  interests  Hfr 
remarks  that  in  1857,  following  several  years  of  scarcity,  the  inhia^ 
bitants  of  the  rural  districts  were  exposed  to  much  privation,  articles 
of  food  being  consumed  which  at  other  times  would  have  been  rejected 
and  persons  furnishing  their  contingent  to  epidemic  visitations  wluv 
under  the  influence  of  a  better  regimen,  are  ordinarily  preserved  fraaa 
these.  The  reigning  constitution  wai^  so  to  term  it,  ^abdomituU!' 
diarrhoea  of  varying  intensity  having  been  observed  in  nearly  every 
department  reported  on.  It  eiq)eGially  prevailed  during  summer  and 
autumn,  while  at  the  commencement  of  winter  an  epidemic  of  it^luewm 
spread  over  almost  the  entire  country,  without,  however,  notably  an^ 
mentii^  the  mortality,  being  infinitdy  less  fatal  than  in  former  visir 
taticHis.  There  was  this  remarkable  about  it^  that  it  was  the  ooiy 
epidemie  affection  which  put  on  an  ofmbidaiory  oharacter,  so  that  while- 
othen  of  these  of  a  more  serious  character  remained  stationary  at 
tiieir  poiBt  of  or^n,  or  only  &q[>read  with  extreme  slowness,  the  io- 
fiuenxa  successively  invaded  almost  the  whole  extent  of  fVanoe,  no- 
where becoming  sufficiently  intense  to  complicate  or  to  peculiarise- 
other  prevailing  affections. 

The  epidemics  which,  by  reason  of  their  frequency,  prevalence,  or 
gravity,  characterized  1857,  were  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  variola^ 
and  croup,  or  diphtheria.  These  gave  rise  to  10,341  deaths  from  among 
57,859  individuals  attadced  in  sixty-eight  departments,  i.e.,  1  deatii 
In  6  cases  a  proportion  which  would  be  truly  enormous  if  the  fact 
were  not  IxMrne  in  mind,  that  many  cases  which  were  cured  never  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  reporters,  while  no  instance  of  death  escaped 
their  cognizance. 

1.  Typhoid  fever  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  thirty-flve 
departmenti^  ftumishing  16,795  cases  and  2339  deaths — ^i.  a,  1  death 
in  7.  Many  of  the  reports  foraish  instances  of  the  importation  of 
the  disease  by  an  inhabitant  who  had  contracted  it  elsewhere. 
M.  Trousseau  quotes  several  of  these,  and  fully  adheres  to  the  doctrincL 
2.  DyaeftUery^  occurring  in  twenty-nine  departments,  furnished  37,264 
cases,  with  7119  deaths,  or  1  in  d-^'^ths.     3.  Diphtheria — 

"Sound  ideas  respecting  this  affection  (says  M.  Trousseau)  "are  far  from 
being  so  diffused  as  might  be  wished.  Many  practitioners  cmifound  under  the 
same  name  all  the  pseudo-membranous  productions  of  the  buccal  or  pharjmgeal 
cavity.    Even  muguet,  which  superrenes  on  typhoid  fever  or  severe  dysentery,. 
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haa  been  designated,  and  that  by  distingoiahed  obserrers,  as  diphtherite.  Aa 
iiL  general,  that  is  only  seen  which  we  know  how  to  look  for,  the  descriptiona 
are  va^oe,  even  the  local  characteristics  of  the  disease  being  often  ill-indicated* 
Kactitioncrs  little  conversant  with  its  mode  of  evolution  and  distinctive  phe« 
nnmepa^  lay  weight  on  mere  accessory  considerations." 

Of  the  reports  aent  in  from  eighteen  departments,  not  one  was  of  a 
wtia&ctoty  character,  although  the  mali^ty  of  the  disease  was  such 
as  to  aroose  solicitude ;  736  deaths  being  reported  as  occurring  in 
1322  cases,  a  proportion  never  attained  by  variola  in  its  worst  days. 
4*  Variola  prevailed  epidemically  in  seventeen  departments,  furnishing 
2398  cases  and  177  deaths,  or  1  in  14.  Doubtless  many  cases,  in  cooh 
sequence  of  their  slightuess,  have  never  been  reported  j  but  taking  the 
mortality  even  as  here  stated,  variola  descends  to  the  rank  of  the  least 
destructive  of  epidemics,  although  during  the  last  century  the  deaths 
amounted  to  1  in  3  cases.  Almost  all  the  patients  who  died  in  the 
year  now  reported  upon  were  un vaccinated.  .  There  are  communes  in 
PVance  in  which  public  vaccinations  have  not  taken  place  for  years. 

II.  Kext  oomes  a  Heport  by  M.  Laugier  on  the  essays  sent  in  to 
eoBpete  for  the  ArgenUfml  Prize  for  Improvements  in  the  TreaknerU 
of  Skieivane. — ^As  none  of  these  (twenty-five  in  number)  were  deemed 
of  ssfficient  valne  to  command  the  prize  of  twelve  thousand  francs 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  the  sum  was  divided  amongst 
the  sstbofB  of  the  most  notable  improvements,  in  the  following  pro« 
portknis : — Four  thousand  francs  eadi  were  awarded  to  MM.  Mercier 
and  Gaillard,  asad  one  thousand  each  to  MM.  Marqiies,  DesormeamCy 
Glrasriere,  sad  Dr.  James  Amott.  The  next  award  will  take  place  in 
1862,  and  will  comprehend  the  improvements  effected  since  1856. 

TTT-  M.  GuERAAD,  reporting  on  the  annual  accounts  furnished 
conoeming  the  Mineral  Waters  of  France,  makes  the  same  com* 
plaint  as  does  M.  Trousseau,  of  meagreness  and  inefficiency,  careful 
flftoteoaentB  being  quite  the  exception.  This  is  certainly  not  for  want 
of  encouragement,  such  as  it  is,  for  both  the  reporters  on  epidemics  and 
oa  mineral  waters  are  recipients  of  an  abundant  shower  of  gold  and 
silver  medals.  Are  the  French  practitioners  getting  tired  of  working 
£ar  these  baubles  1 

IV.  On  the  ocoasion  of  the  public  assembly  of  the  Academy  in 
December,  1858,  M.  Devebgie  d^ivered  an  interesting  address  upon 
fSrMneiiory  Homicidal  Mania,  intending  it  to  form  a  kind  of  pendant 
to  Marc*s  celebrated  address  on  Monomania  delivered  before  the  same 
body  in  1833,  and  indicative  of  a  great  progress  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  this  class  of  subjects.  The  acquittal  of  a  young  man  on 
ibe  ground  of  transitory  insanity  who  had  killed  his  stepmother  with- 
out any  obvious  motive,  and  be^me  rational  again  immediately  after 
the  commission  of  the  act,  wad  the  immediate  cause  of  the  orator*s 
ooBgratulations.  After  adverting  to  the  labours  of  Pinel,  Esquirol, 
Ferras,  Falret,  €reoiget,  Leuret,  and  Marc,  he  exclaims : 

"Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  thirtv  years  at  most,  have  we  passed  from 
ifiorediility,  or  I  may  say  the  most  profound  ignorance  respecting  tne  shades  of 
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insanity,  imtil  so  surprising  a  progress  has  been  attained  that  the  magistrates 
and  juries  have  now  accepted  as  evidently  well-foanded,  not  only  the  doctrine 
of  partial  insanity  (monomania),  but  eren  that  of  those  temporary  aberrationa 
of  reason  which  heretofore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  transK^rmed  the  honest 
man  into  a  criminal  of  aU  the  blacker  dye  that  he  had  carried  his  ][}eryersion 
of  heart  so  far  as  to  conceal  for  years  together  the  turpitude  of  ms  actions 
tmder  the  mask  of  the  most  irreproachable  conduct.  It  is  no  longer  merely 
advocates  who  appeal  to  science  m  aid  of  their  clients,  but  magistrates  them- 
selves, who,  strucK  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime  in  face  of  the  insignificance 
of  the  motive  which  could  actuate  its  author,  have  turned  to  men  of  science 
end  interrogated  them  concerning  the  criminality  or  non-criminality  of  the 
deed."  (p.  6.) 

If,  however,  monomania — in  its  several  varieties  of  suicidal,  homicidal, 
imitative,  &c. — has  been  generallj  accepted  by  judges  and  juries  as 
accompanied  by  a  fixed  irresistible  idea  entirely  vanquishing  all  moral 
liberty,  it  has  been  so  especially'  in  cases  attended  with  hallucination^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  girl  who  attempted  to  kill  Esqnirol,  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  the  lover  who  had  betrayed  her.  In  cases  unac- 
companied with  such  hallucinations,  magistrates  and  men  of  the  world, 
however  great  their  capacity  and  information,  often  entertain  great 
doubts,  especiallj  when  they  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  alona 
Mere  intelligenoe  and  sagacity  do  not  suffice  for  the  determination 
whether  a  brain  is  aonnd  or  diseased.  There  must  also  be  the  con- 
tinued observation  of  patients  suffering  under  the  various  forms  of 
insanity.  Alienists^  however,  admit  that^  independently  of  dementia, 
mania^  or  monomania,  there  may  exist  an  instantaneous  temporaiy 
form  of  insanity,  termed  iransUofy,  under  the  influence  of  which  an 
individual,  until  then  to  all  appearance  of  sane  mind,  may  suddenly 
commit  a  homicide,  and  then  as  suddenly  recover  his  reason.  There 
are  no  apparent  prodromes,  and  no  appreciable  cause  whether  proximate 
or  remote.  Still,  although  this  term  is  most  just  as  a  popular  one^ 
inasmuch  as  the  insanity  is  only  temporary,  although  the  act  accom- 
plished may  be  of  the  highest  criminaliiy,  yet  it  is  scarcely  of  sufficient 
exactitude  for  the  physician.  Individuals  of  this  description  cannot, 
be  conndered  as  sound  in  mind,  when  the  idea  of  crime  has  suddenly 
arisen,  and  has  proved  too  dominant  and  irresistible  for  the  wilL 
Various  circumstances  may  be  detected  by  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  the  passage  from  reason  to  insanity  can  never  be  entirely 
sudden  in  the  medical  view — ^prodromes  always  existing,  in  this  as  in 
any  other  disease.  In  the  absence  of  all  such  prodromes,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dedare  that  a  reputed  criminal  action  was  really  an  act 
of  insanity.  A  second  important  element  for  coming  to  a  decision  in 
these  cases  is  the  utter  disproportion  which  exists  between  the  enormity 
of  the  act  committ-ed  and  the  motive  or  interest  for  its  commission. 
Again,  when  we  examine  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  individual 
has  committed  the  reputed  criminal  act,  these  will  be  found  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  the  extremest  improvidence^  perhaps  the  most  unfavour- 
able moment  of  all  being  selected  when  numerous  eligible  opportunities 
presented  themselves.  In  most  cases,  in  other  respects,  a  man  of 
honourable  conduct,  the  lunatic,  so   far  from  evading  justice,  now 
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become  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  at  once 
ddiyei's  himself  np.  Moral  liberty  has  regained  its  predominance,  and 
tbe  self-accnsed  criminal  ceases  to  be  a  madman.  For  the  practitioner, 
the  test  which  leads  to  the  soundest  appreciation  and  conviction  is  the 
examination  of  the  fiust  under  the  opposite  hypotheses  of  a  criminal 
and  an  insane  action.  In  order  that  one  of  these  should  be  well* 
founded,  all  the  facts  must  be  explicable  without  forcing,  while  the 
other  presents  a  tissue  of  improbab^ties.  Various  insane  conditions 
under  which  homicidal  acts  have  been  perpetrated  have  been  con* 
founded  with  the  one  under  consideration ;  but  in  these  the  individual 
continues  just  as  insane  subsequent  to  as  prior  to  the  commission  of 
ibeaoi. 

V.  The  FcUhoiogical  Anatomtf  of  Ovaarian  Cyata,  and  Ua  comequencea 
m  relaiian  to  the  JHagnoaia  and  Treatment  qf  thia  Affection,  By 
M.  £ai7Chbt. — ^This  prize  essay,  of  about  150  pages  in  length,  con- 
tains very  little  original  matter,  being  in  great  part  indeed  a  r^auw^ 
of  a  celebrated  discussion  upon  the  subject  which  took  place  a  few 
years  since  at  the  Academy.*  We  will  merely  extract  the  author's 
statement  of  the  indications  for  the  employment  of  iodine  injections* 
Ovariotomy  is  not  an  operation  recognised  by  French  surgery, 

"We  have  now  to  consider  a  very  important  qnestion-^viz.,  what  is  the 
best  ])eriod  for  midertaking  the  radical  cure  of  these  cysts  by  means  of  iodine 
iajections  P  I  shall  endeavour,  h;f  the  aid  of  the  facts  precedingly  estahlished, 
to  sum  up  in  the  form  of  propositions  the  various  points  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  observer.  1.  We  have  no  concern  here  with  small  tumours, 
which  not  infreqaently  pass  unnoticed,  those  which  attain  at  least  the  size 
of  the  fist  or  of  the  fcetal  head  alone  interesting  us.  2.  The  smaller  the 
tumour  the  greater  the  chance  of  success.  Usually,  however,  the  practi- 
tioner is  not  consulted  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  or  the  patient 
lefbses  to  allow  of  interference  until  by  its  size  the  tumour  impedes  various 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practitioner  consulted  while  the  tumour  is 
aitill  small  and  well  limited,  hesitates  to  propose  an  operation  which  in  some 
eases  has  been  followed  by  terrible  accidents.  Such  hesitation  is,  under  most 
circumstances,  mischievous.  3.  The  ag:e  of  the  patient  and  the  promss  of  the 
tumour  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  4.  fVom  eighteen  to  thirty-five  or 
forty,  an  ovarian  cyst  is  certainly  mortal,  death  occurring  in  a  ver^  limited  time, 
fitom  about  five  to  ei^ht  years.  5.  At  the  critical  age,  and  especiiilly  after  the 
menopausis,  the  ovanan  cysts  are  more  slowly  developed,  and  patients  having 
audi  tumours  may  Hve  a  long  time  (from  ten  to  twentv  years  and  more)  without 
Bnfferin|[  much  inconvenience  from  them.  6.  In  the  first  case,  therefore,  if  the 
tumour  ]s  found  to  be  increasing  in  size,  it  is  best  to  practise  the  operation  at 
once.  7.  In  the  second  case,  wnen  the  tumour  is  either  statiomurv  or  of  slow 
£;rowth,  we  should  wait  until  by  its  size  or  weight  it  interferes  with  the  func- 
tions of  neighbouring  organs.  8.  If  the  patient  is  advanced  in  life  (from  fifty 
to  seventy,  for  example),  we  may  content  ourselves  with  a  palliative  puncture. 
9.  When,  even  liter  the  menopausis,  the  tumour  increases  rapidly  in  size,  we 
should  prefer  the  iodine  injecticm,  if  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient 
do  not  prohibit  it.  10,  for  luge  cysts,  or  for  those  the  contents  of  which  are 
viscous,  unctuous,  or  h»matic,  successive  punctures  have  been  recommended. 
But  it  often  happens  that  a  patient  who  has  undergone  a  first  puncture  refuses 

•  See  Uedjoal  Timee  and  Gaiette,  vol.  zxxv.  pp.  923  ft  84i« 
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to  submit  to  a  second  operation  nniil  the  tumour  has  regained  its  original  siw. 
In  these  cases,  too,  we  ^ain  nothing  by  these  successive  punctures,  while  we 
risk  the  patient's  becoming  enfeebled  and  lose  precious  time.  If  the  patient 
is  willing  that  a  radical  cure  by  means  of  iooiue  should  be  attempted*  we 
should  have  recourse  to  it  at  the  second  puncture  at  latest."  (p.  I7L) 

VI.  Ccteea  of  Anaptasty  of  the  UreUvra.  By  M.  Gaillajld. — ^In 
Ais  »«nou-  tie  autL  %U  the  details  of  tCree  c«e8  of  pl«tie 
opentiens  upon  the  tirethra  an  accoiiint  of  trammatic  injury.  An 
abridgment  <^  the  detaibi,  nnacoompanied  by  the  plate  'which  ilhuh 
trates  tbem,  would  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

VIL  On  Operations  for  Artifvdal  Amu.  By  M.  Bochabd. — W« 
referred  to  this  paper  when  it  was  read  at  the  Academy,*  and  we  baye 
now  anfy  to  state  that  it  was  prodaoed  in  refpij  to  doubts  thrown  out 
by  y ^pean,  that  any  subjects  upon  whom  an  operation  for  artificial 
anus  had  been  performed  to  remedy  a  congenital  deficiency,  bad  reached 
^be  adult  age.  Owing  to  an  instainoe  of  sncoess  in  the  hands  of  Darety 
of  Brest,  in  1793,  many  cases  have  subsequently  been  brought  to  that 
town ;  and  at  least  ten  of  these,  operated  npon  by  littre's  method, 
have  proved  permanently  snoceBsful.  Of  five  of  these  M.  Bochani 
furnishes  the  particulars  to  the  Academy,  two  being  still  Hring,  and 
the  other  three  dying  at  the  ages  of  forty-three^  thirty,  and  fourteen 
and  a  half  years  respectively. 

VllL  Anatondco-Pathological  Description  of  Uie  various  Forms 
of  CaUMraeL  By  M.  Bobin. — Since  1S52,  M.  Bobin  has  been  much 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  specimens  of  cataract  whidi  bane 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  principal  Pansian  surgeons,  or  ha^a 
been  met  with  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  The  following  is  the  r^svsmi 
which  he  gives  of  the  results  of  his  investigations : 

•*1.  Capsular  Cataraeh^(l)  Pseudo^mbraaotis  Caiaraei,—-l!]as  variety  of 
oatazact  may  be  produced  inaependently  of  any  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the 
iris.  The  first  appearance  of  the  neo^membranons  tissue  ooasista  evidently  in 
the  production  of  cells  analogous  to  the  elements  termed  fibroblastic  fusifocm 
bodies.  Frequently  narrow  and  much  elongated,  as  in  the  lammated  subcnta- 
neons  tissue  of  the  embryo,  these  are  nevertheless  generally  broader  and 
shorter  than  in  other  normal  or  morbid  tissues.  These  cells  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered on,  and  adherent  to,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  even  where  this 
mnains  still  transparent,  and  they  are  rarely  aooompaniea  by  free  nuclei,  which 
siie  only  found  in  small  numbers  wnen  they  do  exist.  Examimng  the  opaque  por> 
tions  more  closely,  these  ceUs  are  found  to  be  more  and  more  numerous,  super- 
posed on  each  other,  circumscribing  the  rounded  areolar  spaces,  aiul  taking  on 
the  -character  of  fibres  of  lamdlar  or  cellular  tissue.  The  morbid  tissue  gets 
move  and  more  opaque  from  this  supeiposition,  sad  greyish  granules  closely 
adherisff  to  each  other  are  interposed  between  the  fibres.  Where  the  opadty 
is  complete,  the  morbid  production  consists  in  a  firm  non-vaswdar  tissue,  having 
a  striated  aspect,  and  whidi  is  torn  with  some  diflficult^r,  the  rents  beag 
lamellar  rather  than  filwoas.  After  a  certain  time  this  tissue  is  usuaUy  in* 
crusted  with  a  variable  quantity  of  roundish  microscopic  granules,  chiefly  oma- 
posed  of  oarboaate  of  lime. 

•  Britfah  and  FoNlgii  H«df6o-Cblnii||loftl  B«vi«w,  v.  aexiv.  p.  S46. 
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"(2)  Cntacetms  Capsular  CataracL — ^This  is  charaeteiized  by  the  prodacUon 
of  rounded^  yeUowish  microscopic  granules,  having  deep-coloured  borders  and 
a  shitting  centre.  At  first  they  are  isolated,  being  rarc^  in  juxtaposition,  and 
«nly  in  small  numbers.  They  adhere  to  tiie  iridian  surface  or  the  capsnloi  and 
■are  inemsted  in  this  membrane  to  the  depth  of  about  the  hundredth  of  a  miUi-> 
metre;  opacity  occurs  when  these  granules  are  sufficiently  laige  and  dose  toga- 
Iher  to  impeae  the  passa^  of  the  light,  forming  masses  visible  to  the  naked 
€ye.  They  sometimes  so  mcrease  in  quantity  as  to  form  a  fragile  la^er  at  the 
^rface  of  the  capsule,  half  a  millimetre  or  more  in  thickness.  It  is  termed 
4)tsifieaium  of  the  capsule,  but  this  really  remains  intact  behind  the  cakareooft 
dmsit^  whidi,  however,  closely  adheres  to  it  These  lasers,  as  w^  as  the 
isolated  granules,  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  witii  a  small 
quantity  of  j^osfiiate.  There  is  also  an  almost  imperceptible  trace  of  trana- 
pareni  oiganic  matter  present. 

"3.  Lemiieular  Caiaraet-^(l)  Sq/t  Calaraei.-^This  alteration  has  its  seat  ia 
the  soft  superficial  or  cortical  layer  of  the  lens,  and  gives  rise  to  whitish 
■or  mvish  opacities,  under  the  form  of  lines,  points,  &c.,  variously  dis* 
posed,  but  aearlv  of  an  uniform  tint.  The  molecular  changes  consist  espa- 
<sally  in  the  proauction  of  a  more  mnular  condition :  the  tubes,  losing  thiBir 
nuclei,  are  flattened  into  bands.  This  granular  ooncution  is  also  sometimes 
iwu^d  in  the  dentieulated  fibres ;  the  cells  of  the  crystalline  disappear,  from  being 
hvaline  and  homogeneous  becoming  granular.  Between  the  flattened  tubes  are 
also  prodooed  free  Molecular  ffranuMions,  together  with  limpid  droplets,  and 
dnnga  of  an  oily  aspeet,  wludi  have  exuded  from  the  elements,  or  have  resulted 
from  their  destmotion.  Moreover,  in  this  superficial  layer  are  formed  solid 
corpuscles,  either  xouaded  or  of  various  figures — sometimes  homogeneous,  some- 
times granular,  and  sometimes  set  in  a  substance  of  a  waxv  consistence ; 
finally,  sometimes  carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate,  is  deposited  here. 
By  reason  of  these  various  alterations  the  soft  layer  of  the  crystalline,  and 
aometimes  its  hard  nudeus^  are  converted  into  a  lietenNreneous  condition,  so 
that  the  light  in  jJaoe  of  traversing  these  tissues  is  reflected  bv  the  various 
particlea^  and  assumes  a  white  or  greyish  tinge,  which  is  always  tue  case  when 
fight  impinges  on  any  granular  or  heterogeneous  substance. 

"  (S)  Liquid  Caiaraet. — ^This  is  of  a  lactescent  appearance,  and  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ci^ule  a  whitish  fluid  is  found,  in  which  the  hard  nucleus  of  the  crys- 
talliae  is  floating.  The  liquid  is  composed  of  a  fluid  holding  fatty  drops  of 
solid  oorpusdes  and  granule  in  suspension.  It  is  the  passage  of  the  nonnal 
elements  of  the  superadal  kyer  of  the  lens  into  the  hquid  state,  holding  in 
suspension  and  emulsifying  the  corpuscles  imd  droplets,  which  renders  the 
pasMe  of  light  so  imperfect,  reflectmg  it  with  a  whitish  colour,  as  does  any 
liquid  holding  solid  corpuscles  or  dropl^  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid. 

"(3)  Hard  Caiaraels^—The^  cataracts  have  essentially  the  same  anatomo- 
pathological  composition  as  soft  cataracts,  no  elements  differing  from  the 
normal  oeiiig  produced,  except  the  solid  corpuscles,  whether  granular  or  not, 
and  the  fatty  drops  which  exude  from  the  altered  elements.  The  lesion  consists 
especially  in  the  solidifying  of  the  individual  elements  of  the  crystalline,  and  in 
tiieir  more  intimately  adhering  to  each  other  than  in  the  normal  state.  Tbtb 
demeata  at  the  same  time  become  more  ^pranuJar,  which  is  one  of  the  essential 
•oanaea  of  the  opacity,  the  other  causes  bemg  the  production  of  solid  corpuscles 
sad  the  exudation  of  fatty  dr<^ets. 

"  (4)  LetUieular  Oretaeeous  Caiarad, — ^This  is  rare,  and  is  due  to  an  incrus- 
tation of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of  the  crystalline^ 
these  not  being  destroyed.  In  this  variety  of  cataract  the  lens  is  of  a  jpreyish 
white  or  of  a  chaJky  white.  It  is  sometimes  hard  and  compact,  and  friable  at 
its  surface,  and  at  others  friable  throughout  its  substance.  In  some  cases  ths 
sorftiee  akme  is  affected,  the  nudeus  undergoing  but  little  change.    The  ksion 
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consists  essentially  in  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phospLate, 
whieh  incrustates  the  elements  of  the  lens,  molecule  by  molecule,  without  pre- 
venting their  recognition  when  the  salts  have  been  dissolved  by  weak  acids. 
The  action  of  these  agents  also  exhibits  spherical  corpuscles  analogous  to 
tliose  of  hard  and  soft  cataracts,  but  iucrustated  with  the  calcareous  carbonate.'* 
(pp.  264-267.) 

IX.  On  a  Point  of  Pathological  Anatomy  relating  to  Cirrhosis  of 
the  Idver.     By  M.  Sappey. — ^The  author  thus  states  the  object  of  bis 
very  interesting  memoir : 

"The  object  of  this  memoir  is  the  determination  of  the  channel  through  which 
the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  is  returned  to  the  vena  cava  inferior  when  it  no 
longer  finds  a  free  passaj^  through  the  liver.  In  certain  diseases  of  this  organ, 
anamore  especially  in  cirrhosis,  tne  capillaries  become  partially  obliterated,  and: 
then  only  furnish  an  insufficient  passage  for  the  blood  of  the  vena  ports,  which 
has  to  mid  a  new  channel  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation.  But  the  ques* 
tion,  which  are  the  vessels  by  which  the  reflux  is  accomplished,  has  been, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  debated  by  various  writers  with  very  unsatisfactory 
results.  In  my  turn  I  approach  it  with  what  appear  to  me  to  be  precise  ana 
conclusive  facts. 

"  In  order  to  indicate  more  distinctly  my  aim,  I  may  at  once  state  that  when* 
the  blood  of  the  vena  ports  meets  with  an  obstacle  to  its  free  passage  through 
the  liver,  it  flows  backwards  from  this  organ  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  thence 
towards  the  principal  venous  trunk  of  the  lower  extremity;  so  that  not  bein^ 
able  to  discharge  itself  into  the  terminal  portion  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  it 
describes  along  circuit  in  order  to  reach  one  of  its  affluents.  In  its  reflux 
from  the  liver  towards  the  umbilicus,  the  blood  traverses  a  vein  situated  in  the 
suspensory  ligament  above  the  cord  of  the  umbilical  vein,  the  course  of  which 
it  follows,  althougli  remaining  entirely  unconnected  with  it.  The  trunk  of  this 
vein  communicates  with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  ports,  and  its  opposite  extremity- 
ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  umbilical  region,  anastomosing  with  the  epigas* 
trie  and  internal  mammary  veins,  or  with  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdo* 
men.  It  is  almost  always  in  its  usual  condition  of  a  very  small  calilsre,  and 
would  deserve  no  mention  were  it  not  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver — as 
cirrhosis,  for  example — ^it  acquires  an  importance  which  until  now  has  escaped 
attention — ^showing  how  details  in  appearance  quite  futile,  may  have  their  in- 
terest when  the  progress  of  inquiry,  so  to  say,  exhumes  them  from  the  bosom 
of  pure  science,  m  order  to  introduce  them  into  the  more  brilliant  domain  of 
applied  science.  Sometimes,  however,  this  vein  becomes  so  dilated  as  to  attain 
a  volume  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  femoral  vein ;  and  when  so  dilated  it 
resembles  the  umbilical  vein  so  much  in  calibre,  situation,  and  direction,  that  alf 
the  examples  of  its  dilatation  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  so  many  instances 
of  persistence  of  this  vein."  (p.  270.) 

The  author  firmly  believes  that  such  persistence  has  never  been 
observed  in  the  adult ;  and  he  submits  the  few  cases  of  its  presumed 
existence  which  have  been  recorded  to  cntical  examination.  All  ob- 
servers, in  fact,  on  finding  a  large  vein  within  the  suspensory  ligament^ 
have  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  non-obliterated 
umbilical^  and  that  the  blood  must  have  flowed  from  below  upwards, 
i.e.,  from  the  umbilicus  towards  the  liver.  Notwithstanding  the 
unanimity  of  this  opinion,  M.  Sappey  always  remained  sceptical  with 
respect  to  its  correctness ;  and  two  cases  which  have  recently  come 
under  his  notice,  and  which  are  the  occasion  of  this  paper,  enabled  him 
to  demonstrate  that  his  doubts  were  connect.     The  body  of  a  man  o£ 
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about  forty  was  brought  for  dissection,  exhibiting  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  ; 
and  a  vein  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger  passed  through  the  thickness  of 
the  snspeusory  ligament,  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  sinus  of  the  vena 
portas  towards  the  umbilicus,  where  it  anastomosed  with  the  epigastric 
arteries,  which  were  themselves  much  dilated.  On  examining  the 
BUBpensory  ligament,  it  was  found  that  the  cord  of  the  umbilical  vein 
ooiused  along  in  the  substance  of  its  free  border,  presenting  its  ordinary 
dimension,  situation,  and  direction,  and  exhibiting  the  reality  of  the 
obliteration  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  The  second  case  occurred 
In  the  practice  of  M.  Trousseau,  in  the  person  of  a  man  fifty  years  of 
age,  suffering  from  cirrhosis.  A  continuous  murmur  was  heard 
througb  the  stethoscope  placed  on  the  abdomen  j  and  this  was  found 
after  death  to  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  a  voluminous  vein  ex- 
tending from  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portss  to  the  umbilicus,  where  it 
zamified  and  anastomosed  with  the  epigastric  veins,  which  seemed  like 
its  continuation.  In  the  substance  of  the  free  edge  of  the  suspensory 
ligament,  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein  was  found,  differing  in  nowise 
from  its  normal  state.  Since  the  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy,  its 
author  has  met  with  three  other  cases  exhibiting  the  same  facts. 
Thus  the  communication  between  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portie  and  the 
epigastric  veins  was  established  by  a  vein  which  accompanies  the  cord 
of  the  umbilical  vein  having  undergone  enlargement,  and  not  by  means 
of  the  persistent  umbilical  vein.  That  this  disposition  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  observers,  being  so  per- 
suaded that  they  had  to  do  with  a  persistent  umbilical,  have  never  made 
any  searcb  for  its  obliterated  cord.  M.  Sappey  sums  up  his  paper  with 
the  following  conclusions : 

"  1.  That  there  is  no  well  authenticated  fact  of  the  persistence  of  the  umbilical 
vein  in  the  adult,  and  all  the  cases  which  have  been  regarded  as  exemplifying 
such  persistence  should  be  considered  as  so  many  instances  of  dilatation  with 
hypertrophy  of  one  of  the  smsJl  veins  trarersing  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  liver.  2.  That  this  veinule,  by  becoming  thus  hypertrophied  ana  dilated, 
gives  rise  to  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  veins  with  which  it  anas- 
tomoses, and  thus  becomes  the  point  of  departure  of  a  great  derivative  channel 
extending  from  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae  to  the  principal  vein  of  the  lower 
extremity.  3.  That  this  derivative  cnannel  is  traversea  by  the  blood  in  the 
direction  from  above  downwards,  and  not  from  below  upwards,  as  has  been 
generally  believed.  4.  That  it  may  sometimes  implicate  the  sub-aponeurotic 
veins,  and  sometimes  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  first 
case  neither  varices  nor  varicose  tumours  are  developed  along  its  course,  while 
in  the  second  case  one  or  more  of  these  tumours  are  almost  alwavs  produced. 
5.  The  venous  current  directed  from  the  liver  towards  the  femoral  vein  gives 
rise  to  a  Jremiuement  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  to  a  continuous  murmur 
audible  by  the  ear.  b.  That  the  existence  of  this  current  may  be  considered, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  a  symptom  of  cirrhosis;  and  that  this 
symptom,  while  it  indicates  an  old  and  mcurable  cirrhosis,  must  yet  be  re- 
garded as  a  favourable  sign,  seeing  that  it  removes  the  fear  of  the  occurrence 
of  an  abdominal  dropsy."  (pp.  277-8.) 

This  memoir  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Bobin,*  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 

*  Bulletin  de  PAcad^mie,  tome  xzlv.  pp.  948—994. 
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the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein.  In  this  he  thoroiighly  goes  into 
the  entile  subject,  describing  the  normal  condition  of  the  anastomoees 
of  the  vena  port®  with  those  veins  the  dilatation  of  which  leads  to  ft 
pathological  ooUateral  circulation,  critically  examining  the  value  of  the 
£Etcts  whidi  have  been  supposed  to  prove  the  umbiliod  vein  to  be  the 
channel  establishing  his  collateral  circulation^  and  describing  the 
<shange8  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  dilated 
vessek.  He  reproaches  former  observers  with  the  careless  ineacaotitiide 
of  their  statements,  and  fully  endorses  M.  Sappey's  statements.  We 
regret  that  our  spajoe  will  not  admit  of  giving  an  analysis  of  thia  rqpor^ 
which  is  itself  really  a  very  valuable  memoir. 

X.  On  hypertrophic  Elongatian  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  in  Affe^ionB 
hiovm  as  Deecent  or  Prciapatis  of  the  Uterus  ;  and  on  Uieir  Treatment 
hy  partial  or  entire  Amputation  of  the  Cetvix,  By  M.  HuauiVB.^ 
This,  although  the  longest  memoir  in  the  volume  before  us,  will  not 
demand  much  space  at  our  hands,  as  the  ^st  of  the  paper  may  be 
stated  in  a  lew  words.  The  author  maintains,  that  in  the  veiy  great 
majority  of  cases  of  the  so-called  prolapsus  uteri,  the  pathologioal  con- 
dition really  is  an  elongated  and  hypertropbied  state  of  the  cervix 
uteri.  With  the  usual  bias  of  supposed  discoverers,  he  is  not  content 
with  the  admission  that  such  elongation  may  sometimes  exist,  but  main- 
tuns  that  it  is  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  remedy  almost  always 
should  consist  in  partial  or  general  amputation.  At  the  diacusnon 
which  ensued  on  the  reading  of  the  paper  at  the  Academy,*  the  one- 
sddedness  of  the  author's  views  and  the  dangerous  diaracter  of  his  the- 
rapeutical procedures  were  well  exposed  by  M.  D^pauL 
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A  Book  alboul  DocUnre,  By  J.  Cobdt  Jeaffbebok,  Author  of  ^'Noveb 
and  Novelists,'*  <'  Grewe  Bise,"  ^  Ac.     2  vols. — Londm.  *  1860. 

MoDBHK  Literature  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fertile  in  the  production  of 
heterogeneous  compounds.  Buch  things  are  undoubted)^  one  of  the 
requirements  of  our  present  social  condition ;  and  in  the  market  of 
Uteras  humamoree^  as  in  that  of  com  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  the 
supply  is  generally  equal  to  the  demand.  Mr.  Oordy  Jeaffreaon,  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  has  achieved  that  which  places  him  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  la  mode.  With  a  measure  of  Dr.  Doran's  erudition,  and 
a  yet  larger  measure  of  his  flippancy,  he  has  given  us  a  very  readable 
book,  replete  with  anecdotes  of  "  men  and  manners,"  doctors,  qua<da^ 
old  women,  and — ^we  know  not  what  besides.  In  nothing,  indeed,  does 
he  so  much  resemble  the  learned  author  of  '  Monarchs  Retired  firom 
Business,'  as  in  the  occasional  effort  to  engraft  one  stoiy  upon  another^ 
the  connexion  between  the  two  beiug  frequently  anything  but  obvious. 
An  unnecessary  relation  serves  but  to  introduce  a  more  unnecessary 
one;  and  "this  reminds  one  of  another  story,"  &c.,  of  the  author,  does 

•  Bulletin  de  rAoad^mie,  tome  xzIt.  p.  67S,  &c. 
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not  meet  and  satisfj  the  '<  wbere  on  earth  are  we  going  to  now  V  of 
the  reader.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  here  collected  are  well  known  and 
authenticated ;  they  have  long  been  a  sort  of  stock-in-trade  with  the 
medical  annalist  Others  are  quite  new  to  us,  and  constitute  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  worn-out  records  of  Abemethyan  roughness. 

We  offer  bo  apology  for  giving  to  the  profession  a^  hurried  glance  of 
tlie  Tsried  field  which  Mr.  Jeoffireson  has  mapped  out  for  us  i  for  we 
are  certain  that  an  occasional  retrospect  into  the  manners  and  customs, 
and  lives  and  experiences,  of  those  from  whom  we  have  received  our 
.^Bsculapian  mantle^  must  be  as  serviceable  to  us  as  the  most  recent 
diacovenes  «f  the  chemist  or  the  physiologist. 

Who  daae  net  know  of  the  bow  ezphMied  badge  of  office— the  phy« 
sician's  ^'gold-headed  caneT  We  are  &miliarized  by  Hogarth  and 
others  with  the  later  development  of  the  rabdos,  the  &sces  of  the 
Boman  Hctor%  the  caduoeus  of  Mercury,  the  wand  of  JEsculapins,  the 
rods  of  Moses  and  the  contending  sorcerers,  'Hhe  stick/'  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  proverb,  "  came  down  from  heaven.^  And  we 
still  see  stafk  or  sticks  in  the  hands  of  our  sheriffs  and  constables,  and 
gold-headed  canes  in  those  of  well-led  flunkies  in  May-fair.  But^ 
alas  for  our  profiassional  dignity]  with  the  shoe-buckles^  and  the 
breeches,  and  the  periwig,  and  the  cocked  hat,  is  gone  that  most  im« 
posing  of  official  wmgniA  without  which  no  physician  would  formerly 
have  paid  a  visit  to  his  patient  We  can  but  invite  those  who  have  an 
objective  curiosity  to  Pall  Mall,  where,  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, they  may  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  magic  wand  successively 
borne  fay  Baddiffe,  Head,  Askew,  Piteaim^  and  BailHe. 

"In  one  tespect  (says  Mr.  Jeaffresen)  it  deviated  from  the  physician's  cane 
proper.  It  has  a  cross-bar,  almost  like  a  crook,  whereas  a  physician's  wand 
ougtit  to  have  a  knob  at  the  top.  This  knob  in  olden  lime  was  hollow,  and 
ooatained  a  TBungrette,  which  the  man  of  science  always  held  to  his  nose  when 
he  approached  a  sick  person,  so  that  its  fames  might  protect  him  from  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  liia  patient."  (vol  i.  p.  3.) 

It  was  not  at  that  time  known,  for  science  had  not  then  revealed, 
that  deodorants  and  disinfectants  are  not  synonymous,  and  that  a  morsel 
of  charcoal  would  have  been  more  efficient  than  the  elegant  bouquet  of 
aromatic  vinegar.  Perhi^  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
sprinkling  herbs  before  criminids  during  their  trial  has  but  arisen  from 
tile  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  disinfecting  power  of  chlorine  and 
cbarcoal ;  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  absence  of  the 
imposing  nosegays  once  carried  by  the  sherifls'  chaplains  during  their 
official  duties,  ^e  physician's  wand,  however,  and  his  vinaigrette 
have  quite  disappeared,  and  the  pompousness  of  the  last  century  baa 
yielded  to  the  active  and  business-like  attitude  of  the  modem  practi- 
tioner. Bat  the  ^particoloured  p<^e'^  of  the  barber  still  remains 
amongst  us,  and  suggests  Hie  inquiry  of  its  former  connexion  with  the 
an  nUdica,  or  rather  with  the  ar8  efwrwrgica.  In  a  q)eech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  17inr,  Lord  Thurkyw  remarks : 

"By  a  statute,  still  in  £orce,  the  barbers  and  surj^eons  were  each  to  use  a 
pole.    The  barbers  were  to  have  theirs  blue  and  white,  striped  with  no  other 
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appendage ;  but  the  surgeous',  whicli  was  the  same  in  other  respects^  was 
likely  to  liaye  a  gallipot  and  a  red  rag,  to  denote  the  particular  nature  of  their 
vocation."  "  But  (says  Mr.  Jeaffreson)  the  reason  wny  the  surgeon's  pole  was 
adorned  with  hoth  blue  and  red,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  Chancellor.  The 
fact  is,  the  chirurgical  pole,  properlj  tricked,  ought  to  have  a  line  of  blue  paint, 
another  of  red,  and  a  third  of  white,  winding  round  its  length  in  a  regular 
seipentine  progression— the  blue  representing  the  venous  olood,  the  more 
brilliant  coloured  the  arterial,  and  tne  white  thread  being  symbolic  of  the 
banda^  used  in  tying  up  the  arm  after  withdrawing  the  li^ture.  The  stick 
itself  IS  a  sign  that  the  operator  possesses  a  stout  staff  for  his  patients  to  hold, 
continually  tightening  and  relaxing  their  grasp  during  the  operation — accele- 
rating the  flow  of  the  blood  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  arm.  The  phle- 
botomist's  staff  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  properties, 
in  an  illuminated  missal  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  an  engraving  of  the 
*  Comenii  Orbis  Pictus.' " 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  the  operation  of  pblebotomj,  bj  wbich 
thousands  have  been  harried  out  of  life,  is  now  all  but  abolished. 
Many  of  the  idle  and  would-be  wise  nobility  and  clergy  are  still  given 
to  make  themselves  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  mesmeric  or 
homoeopathic  institutions ;  but  they  are  not  so  officious  as  was  Lord 
Badnor,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  who  pulled  out  a  lancet 
which  he  habitually  carried,  and  bled  Lord  Chesterfield  before  they 
proceeded  together  to  the  House  of  Peers.  The  latter  was  so  impressed 
with  the  surgical  skill  of  the  noble  operator,  that  he  was  awed  into 
giving  him  his  vote  on  an  important  division  which  took  place  that 
night  in  the  Upper  Parliament. 

**  Steele  teUs  of  a  phlebotomist  who  advertised,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to 
bleed  at '  threepence  per  head.'  Trade  competition,  however,  has  induced  prac* 
titioners  to  perform  the  operation  even  without  'the  threepence.'  In  the 
Stamford  Mercury  for  March  28th,  1716,  the  following  announcement  was 
made : — '  Whereas  the  majority  of  apothecaries  in  Boston  have  agreed  to  pull 
down  the  price  of  bleeding  to  sixpence,  let  these  certifie  that  Mr.  Clarke, 
apothecary,  will  bleed  anylx»dy  at  his  shop  gratis*  ** 

Possibly,  suggests  our  author,  in  ancient  times  the  physician's  cane 
and  the  surgeon's  club  were  used  more  actively,  for  bodily  ailments,  as 
weU  as  moral  £ulings  and  social  delinquencies, 

*'This  process,  Antonius  Musa  emploved  to  cure  Octavius  Augustus  of 
sciatica.  Thomas  Campanella  believed  that  it  had  the  same  effect  as  colo* 
cynth  administered  internally.  Galen  recommended  it  as  a  means  of  fattening 
people.  Gordonius  prescribed  it  in  certain  cases  of  nervous  irritability.  '  Si 
sit  juvenis,  et  non  vult  obcdire,  flagelletur  frequenter  et  fortiter.' " 

And  we  are  ourselves  sure  that  nothing  would  be  so  generally  efifec* 
tive  in  the  treatment  of  the  hysterica  of  false  introverting  pietism 
and  drawing-room  indolence. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  physician's  cane  was  his  wig.  It  is  not 
with  any  malicious  intent  or  desire  for  libellous  application  that  we 
remind  our  readers  of  a  saying  that  "  Wigs  were  made  to  protect 
obstinate  old  heads  from  the  rays  of  truth.'*  But  surely  it  is  a  happy 
thing  for  the  working  practitioner  that  the  present  requirements  of 
fitahioui  imperious  and  exacting  as  they  are,  do  not  necessitate  a  return 
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to  these  odious  eDctunbrances.  Official  dignity,  indeed^  still  needs 
their  retention  in  oar  courts  of  law ;  but  we  have  frequently  been 
amused  in  hot  summer  days  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  bar- 
risters are  driven  to  resent  the  artificifJ  pressure  of  their  bristling 
skull-caps.  Here  is  a  unique  picture  of  the  physician  of  the  last 
•century : — 

''Each  son  of  Sol,  to  make  him  look  more  big. 
Had  on  a  large,  grave,  decent,  three-tailed  wiff ; 
His  clothes  fall-trimmed,  with  button-holes  benind, 
Stiff  were  the  skirts,  with  buckram  stoutly  lined ; 
The  cloth  cut-velvet,  or  more  reverend  black, 
Eull-made,  and  powder'd  half-way  down  his  back ; 
Large  decent  coiSis,  which  near  the  ground  did  reach. 
With  h^f-apdozen  buttons  fixed  on  each. 
Grave  were  their  faces — fixed  in  solemn  state. 
These  men  struck  awe ;  their  children  carried  weight. 
In  reVrend  wigs  old  heads  young  shoulders  bore. 
And  twentj-five  or  thirty  seemed  threescore." 

It  appears  that  the  last  of  physicians  who  adhered  with  punctilious 
strictness  to  the  elaborate  costume  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Dr. 
Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  one  of  the  medical  attendants  of  George  III. 
in  his  long  and  melancholy  afiiiction.  Dr.  Reynolds  was  "  the  Brum- 
mel  of  the  Faculty."  His  very  grave-clothes  were  fashionably  made^ 
and  his  epitaph  records  : 

"Here  well-dressed  Reynolds  lies. 
As  great  a  beau  as  ever ; 
We  may  perhaps  see  one  as  wise. 
But  sure  a  smarter  never." 

We  are  now  introduced  to  some  of  the  early  English  physicians, 
and  first  to  Dr.  John  Fhreas  and  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre.  The  former 
received  fix>m  Pope  Paul  II.  "  the  &tal  gift**  of  an  English  bishopric, 
for  his  translation  of  '  Diodorus  Siculus.'  "  A  disappointed  candidate 
for  the  same  preferment  is  said  to  have  poisoned  hun  before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  consecration."  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
obtained  from  Henry  YIII.  the  grant  of  letters  patent  establishing 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He  also  had  an  ecclesiastical  tendency,  and 
assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb  five  years  before  his  death ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  marvellously  impressed  with  the  contrast  between 
Christianity  as  propounded  in  the  New  Testament  and  practised  in 
the  world.  In  the  generations  following,  we  have  successively.  Dr. 
John  Kaye  (or  Key,  or  Caius),  Sir  John  Mayeme,  Harvey,  and  BulleyD» 
The  brief  inscription  "  Fui  Caius  "  is  upon  the  tomb  of  the  former  in 
the  ch^)el  of  the  college  bearing  that  name  at  Cambridge.  Mayeme 
was  a  terrible  administrator  of  mercury,  and  gave  calomel  in  scruple 
doses.  He  had  a  famous  '^  gout-powder,"  whose  chief  ingredient  was 
^'raspings  of  a  human  skull  unburied."  He  had  an  efficacious 
*^  balsam  of  bats,"  with  which  he  anointed  hjrpochondriacs ;  and  he 
was  a  believer  in  ''the  efficacy  of  amulets  and  charms."  The  great 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  that  blood  which  phlebotomists  have 
80  lavishly  shed,  is  described  by  Aubrey  as  wearing  a  dagger,  and 
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being  "  yerj  cholerique."  "  He  tode  on  horseback,  witb  a  foot-eloath 
to  visit  his  potieota,  his  man  following  on  foot,  as  the  &Bhaon  then  was, 
iras  very  decent,  now  quite  discontinued."  Of  the  physicians  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  we  are  most  largely  familiariged  with  Dr.  Wm. 
Bulleyn,  an  "  interesting  and  sagacious  "  practitioner.  Like  the  £unoii0 
Dr.  Butts  (mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  Henry  VIIL),  Cains,  and  Wm. 
Butler,  he  was  from  the  eastern  counties.  Bulleyn  was  proud  of  that 
littoral  which  is  washed  by  the  German  Sea,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire  herbs  he  had  the  highest  estimation. 
Such  hops  and  such  peas  as  there  vegetated  were  not  to  be  found,  he 
said,  in  any  other  locality.  The  parsnips,  carrots,  and  radishes  of  the 
London  market,  as  compared  wit^  those  of  Snffelk,  were  "  more  plenti- 
ful than  profytable."  This  was  tiie  age  of  nnlimited  &ith  in  herbs,  and 
fruits,  and  planta  "  Figges  (says  the  doctor)  be  good  against  melan- 
choly and  the  falling  evil,  to  be  eaten.  Figges^  nuts,  and  herb-grace  do 
make  a  sufficient  medicine  against  poison  or  the  pestilence.  Figges  make 
a  good  gargarism  to  deanse  the  throates."  Equally  comprehensive 
virtues  were  attributed  to  s^anach  by  Lemery,  physician  to  Louis  XIY. 
It  "  stops  coughing,  allays  the  diarp  humours  of  the  breast^  and  keeps  the 
body  open."  Bulleyn,  like  most  of  the  doctors  of  that  day,  grew  his  own 
herbs  in  hia  own  garden.  "  Hence  (says  Mr.  Jeaffireaon)  we  may  here 
see  the  origin  of  the  old  nnrsery  tradition  of  little  babies  being  brought 
by  the  doctor  from  the  parsley-bed."  Nor  the  skill  nor  the  herbs  of 
Dr.  Bulleyn  protected  him  from  the  sting  of  man's  ingratitude. 

"With  daisy-tea — or  bellis-tea^QM  records)  I,  Bulleyn^  did  recover  one 
Belliser,  not  onely  from  a  spice  of  the  palaie,  but  also  from  the  quartan.  And 
afterwards  the  same  Belliser,  more  uimatural  than  a  viper,  sought  diyers  ways 
to  haye  murthered  me,  taking  part  against  me  with  my  mortal  enemies,  accom- 
panied with  bloudy  rufSns,  for  that  hloudy  purpose.'* 

BuUeyn  was  what  may  be  termed  an  heroic  practitioner,  and  he  incul- 
cated boldness  with  the  sister  art  of  surgery.  ''  Soft  diirurgians  (he 
writes)  make  foul  sores."  In  dressing  wounds  he  advises,  on  the  part 
of  the  dresser,  "a  gladsoo^  countenance,"  because  '*the  padente 
should  not  be  greatly  troubled."  Some  of  Dr.  BuUeyn's  recipes  are 
very  mirth-stirring.     Here  is  a  marvellous  embrocation  : 

^An  JEmbrocation. — An  embrocation  is  made  after  this  manner:  $}  Ofa 
decoction  of  mallowes,  yyolets,  bady,  quince  seed,  lettice  leaves,  one  pint ;  of 
barley-meale,  two  ounces ;  of  ovle  of  vyolets  and  roses,  of  each  an  ounce  and 
half;  of  batter,  one  oimce ;  and  then  seeth  them  all  together  till  they  be  like  a 
breathe,  putting  thereto,  at  the  ende,  foure  yolkes  of  egges ;  and  the  maner  of 
Implying  them  is  vith  pyeces  of  cloth  dipped  in  the  aforesaid  decoction,  beiag 
actually  hoate." 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  "  A  Good  Emplaster,"  nor  with 
an  "  Electuarium  de  Gemmis,"  which  <'  kings  and  noblemen  have  used 
for  their  comfort.  It  causeth  them  to  be  bold-spirited,  the  body  to 
smell  well,  and  ingendereth  to  the  face  good  coloure."  Amusing  as  ara 
these  prescriptions,  we  think  they  hardly  equal  a  famous  recipe  of  an 
earlier  date  (Henry  YIIL)  which  we  remember  to  have  somewhere 
met  with : 
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"  A  goode  medidne  for  weaknesse  or  consumption  :  Take  a  {jig  of  nine  days 
olde,  and  slaye  him,  and  anarter  him,  and  put  him  in  a  skillat,  with  a  handful!  of 
spearmint  and  a  handfull  of  red  fennell,  &c.,  and  nine  dates  cleaned,  and  a 
nanfuU  of  j;reat  raisins,  and  picke  out  the  stones,  and  two  stickes  of  good  cinna- 
mone,  brmsed  in  a  mortar,  and  distill  it  with  a  softe  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  glass,  and 
set  it  in  the  sim  nine  days,  and  drink  nine  spoonfnlls  of  it  when  you  list.'' 

Observe  the  &itlifiil  adherence  to  the  number  of  the  Muses.  But  the 
best  of  Bnlleyn's  receipts  is  one  in  which  he  prescribed  *'  a  smal  yong 
mouse,  rosted."  "  Snayles  (he  affirms  also)  broken  from  the  shells 
and  sodden  in  whyte  wyne,  with  oyle  and  suger,  are  very  holsome." 
Mr.  JeaSreaaa  add%  that  only  very  reoentlj  has  a  belief  in  snail-virtne 
been  banished  from  the  Suffolk  mind.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
these  herbalist  physicians  would  resent  the  treatment  of  modem 
times,  and  pronounce  as  heretical  those  who  inculcated  such  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  Dumoulin,  who  said,  "  I  leave  behind  me  two  great  physi- 
cians^ Begimen  and  Biyer  Water.**  It  was  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  defined  health  to  be  ''  great  temperance,  open 
BXTy  easy  labour,  little  care ','  and  that  Didy  Wortley  Montague  (who 
slapped  Pope  in  the  fiuse),  has  recorded,  that  ^'air,  exercise,  and 
company  are  the  best  medicine ;  and  physic  and  retirement  good  for 
noihing  but  to  break  hearts  and  destroy  constitutions."  "  William 
BnUeyn  died  in  London,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1576.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  the  same  tomb 
wheroin  his  brother  Bichard  had  been  laid  thirteen  years  before,  and 
whcran  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was  interred  eleven  years  later.*"*^ 
(toI  L  p.  42.) 

It  is  but  liftle  space  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  devotes  to  that  most 
accomplished  physician  and  writer,  the  author  of  the  "  Beligio  Medici,' 
whom  Coleridge  speaks  of  as  "a  fine  mixture  of  humorist,  genius, 
and  pedant."  We  confess  to  a  weakness  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and 
his  unorthodox  (as  some  would  have  it)  erudition ;  and  we  never  think 
of  him  without  caUing  to  mind  that  beautiful  saying  of  his  :  "  Sleep  is 
Death's  younger  brother,  and  so  like  him  that  I  never  dare  trust  him 
without  my  prayers."    He,  too,  settled  in  the  eastern  counties,  at 

*  We  mad  glT«  BBlleyn*8  waiqae  and  ezceUent  rules  tor  tn  apothecaiT's  lift  and  ccmdnct : 
'*Tam  AroncAMrm.  l^ — ^Mast  ffnt  senre  God,  foresee  the  end,  be  cleiily-,  pitj  the 
poon.  3.  Mast  not  be  svbomed  fur  money  to  hurt  mankynde.  8.  His  plaoe  of  dwelling 
and  shop  to  be  denly  to  please  the  senoes  withal.  4.  His  garden  most  be  at  hand,  with 
plenty  of  herbes,  seedes,  and  rootes.  5.  To  sow,  set,  plant,  gather,  presenre,  and  kepe 
them  in  doe  tyme.  6.  To  read  Dioscorides,  to  know  the  natnres  of  plants  and  herbes. 
7.  Ta  inrent  medicines  to  choose  by  coloure,  test,  odour,  fignre,  kc.  8.  To  hare  his 
morters,  stiUes,  pottes,  filtets,  glasses,  boxes,  cleane  and  sweete.  9.  To  hare  charcoles  at 
InnMl,  to  make  decoctions,  symps,  &c.  10.  To  kepe  his  cleane  ware  closse,  and  east  away 
tte  baggage.  11.  To  have  two  places  in  his  shop— one  moit  cleane  for  the  phisik,  and  a 
baser  ptaee  for  the  ehimrgie'staflf.  1 2.  That  he  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  physician's 
bm  ({.  c,  prescription),  and  kepe  It  for  his  own  discharge.  13.  That  he  neither  boy  nor 
art  rotteii  dn^ges.  14.  That  he  peruse  often  his  wares,  that  they  cornipt  not.  16.  That 
he  pBt  net  iit  qtddpmqtie  (i.  e.,«M  one  ingredient  in  the  place  qf  mwtker  when  dUpenHng  a 
fkyakian^e  prmij^ion)  without  adTysement.  1$.  That  he  may  open  wel  a  vein  for  to 
heipe  pleoresy.  17.  That  he  meddle  only  in  his  rocation.  18.  That  he  delyte  to  reede 
Moobuis  Mytcpns,  Taterina  Oordos,  Johannes  Plncaton,  the  Lubik,  ftc  19.  That  he  do 
nmember  his  office  is  only  to  be  ye  phisieian's  cooke.  20.  That  he  use  tme  measure  and 
waight.  31.  To  remember  his  end,  and  the  judgment  of  God :  and  thus  I  do  commend 
Uai  to  God,  if  he  be  not  ooretons  or  crafty,  seeking  his  own  lucre  before  other  men's  help, 
anooonr,  and  comforte. 
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Norwich,  marrying  a  rich  and  beantifiil  lady  of  that  county.  Dr. 
Browne  was  edacated  at  Oxford,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
when  he  visited  Norwich,  in  1671.  We  beg  those  who  call  in  questiou 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  orthodoxy,  to  remember  that  he  was  an  accom- 
plished physician,  an  elegant  scholar,  a  Christian  gentleman,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  "  his  suave  and  unobtrusive  manner 
secured  him  many  friends,  and  his  philosophic  moderation  of  temper 
saved  him  £rom  ever  making  an  enemy." 


"  Had  it  been  my  province  "  (says  a  Norfolk  rector)  *'  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon,  I  would  have  taken  my  text  from  an  nncamionical  book,  I  mean  that 
of  Syracides,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of  Syrach,  commonly  called  Eoclesiasticus,  which, 
in  the  38th  ch.  and  1st  verse,  hath  these  words :  '  Honour  a  phvsician  with 
the  honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  uses  which  you  mav  have  of  nira,  for  the 
Lord  hath  created  him ;  for  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and  he  shall 
receive  honour  of  the  king '  (as  oars  did  that  of  knighthood  from  the  present 
king  when  he  was  in  this  city).  '  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his 
head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  shall  he  be  in  admiration ;'  so  was  this 
worthy  person  by  the  greatest  man  of  this  nation  that  ever  came  into  this 
country,  by  whom  also  he  was  frequently  and  personally  visited."* 

The  "  Reli^o  Medici"  met  with  severe  but  feeble  criticism  from  a 
cotemporary  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne — ^the  pedantic  Kendm  Digby — 
who,  not  confining  himself  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  was  before 
the  world  as  '*  courtier,  cook,  lover,  warrior,  alchemist,  political  in- 
triguer, and  man  of  letters."  Some  of  his  cnUnaiy  recipes  are  worthy 
of  Soyer,  and  his  eulogistic  epitaph  such  as  Sir  Kenelm  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  ii^scribed  upon  his  own  tomb  : 

"  Under  this  tomb  the  matchless  Digby  lies— 
Di^by  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise ; 
This  age's  wonder  for  his  noble  parts. 
Skilled  in  six  tongues,  and  learned  in  all  the  arts. 
Bom  on  the  day  he  died — ^the  Eleventh  of  June— 
And  that  day  bravely,  fought  at  Scanderoon. 
It's  rare  that  one  and  the  same  day  should  be 
His  day  of  birth,  and  death,  and  victory." 

''The  lives  of  three  physicians  (says  our  author)—- Sydenham,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  Heberden— completely  bridge  over  the  uncertain  period  between 
old  empiricism  and  modem  science.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  Dorsetshire  squirp, 
Sydenham  was  bom  in  1624,  and  received  the  most  important  part  of  his 
eaucation  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 

He  had  previously  graduated  in  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 
at  Montpellier.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  illustrious  individual 
had  unusual  confidence  in  the  curative  powers  of  his  profession ;  indeed 
it  may  be  stated  that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  many  doubts^**  harassed  hj 
perplexity  and  undue  deliberation.  "  It  was  he  who  replied  to  Sir 
Bichard  Blakemore's  inquiry  after  the  best  course  of  study  for  a 
medical  student  to  pursue — '  Head  <  Don  Quixote :'  it  is  a  very  good 
book — I  read  it  stilK' "  Sydenham,  who  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout, 
died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1689.     Dr. 

•  Miimtct  for  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomsi  Browne,  Ij  tlie  Bev.  John  Whitefoot,  X.A.,  Beetor 
of  Heigham. 
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Forbes  Winslow,  in  a  book  published  by  him  some  twenty  years  since, 
and  entitled  '  Physic  and  Physicians*  (and  npon  which  Mr.  Jeafireson 
has  drawn  somewhat  largely)^  has  given  an  interesting  picture  of  this 
physician'B  snfEerings. 

William  Heberden  was  bom  in  1710,  receiving  his  education  and 
graduating  at  Cambridge.  After  practising  for  thirty  years  in  London 
with  great  success,  he  retired  to  Windsor,  where  he  died  in  1801.  It 
was  at  his  instigation  that  the  '  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians* was  commenced,  to  the  first  volume  of  which  he  contributed  many 
Tftluable  papers.  In  1782  he  wrote  his  'Commentaries,'  which  were 
published  after  his  death.  Their  elegant  Latinity  attests  the  scholar- 
ship of  this  accomplished  man.* 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  London,  Paris,  and 
Montpellier  alike  contributed  their  quota  to  his  medical  education. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sydenham.  In  September,  1687,  he 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  physician  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Albemarle.  The  duke  died  in  two  years,  and  Heberden  returned 
with  the  widowed  duchess  to  England,  settling  down  to  London 
practice.  In  the  person  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  initiated  the  honour 
of  a  baronetcy  in  the  medical  profession.  "  Upon  his  death,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1753,  his  museam  and  library  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  nation  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  our  British  Museum." 

We  next  allude  to  Garth,  not  because  he  had  anything  to  recom- 
mend him  as  a  physician,  but  because  he  was  a  rollicking,  witty 
bon-vivant,  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  an  unmistakeable  politi 
cian  of  the  Whig  school.  To  him  Dryden  owed  an  honourable  inter 
ment ;  for  ''  when  the  great  poet  died.  Garth  caused  his  body  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  College  of  Physicians  (then  situate  in  Warwick-lane), 
and  started  a  public  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral." 
**  Even  in  our  ashes  live  our  wonted  fires,*'  says  the  poet ;  a  truth 
verified  in  the  death  of  Sir  Satnucl  Garth,  for  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
bis  characteristic  levity  in  the  most  solemn  season  allotted  to  mortality. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  the  crowd  of  weeping  friends  who  stood 
around  his  dying  bed,  "  I  wish  the  ceremony  of  death  was  over."  Yet 
Pope  wrote  of  him  afterwards :  "  If  ever  there  was  a  good  Christian, 
without  knowing  himself  to  bo  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth.'* 

Johan  Radclifife,  M.D.,  hujus  Collegii  quondam  sociuJs  (as  it  is 
recorded  on  the  stained  glass  window  which  he  presented  to  University 
College),  is  intimately  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  City  of  Oxford. 
He  is  represented  by  his  biographers  as  ''  having  recommended  himself 
more  by  ready  wit  and  vivacity  than  by  any  extraordinary  acquisitions 
in  learning.*'  In  1684  he  took  a  house  in  Bow-street,  Co  vent-garden, 
and  within  twelve  months  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
The  guaviUr  in  mado  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  his  social  character ;  and  though  attractive  to  those  whom  he 
liked,  and  who  paid  court  to  him,  he  made  many  and  great  enemies 
by  an  injudicious  and  uncalled-for  severity  to  his  professional  equals 

•  Seo  Memoir  prefixed  to  Cominentaries. 
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and  inferiors.*  It  is  aiBnned  by  Dr.  Mead  and  others  that  Raddifie 
was  nnusuallj  gifted  in  the  prognosis  of  disease.  To  this  maj  be 
partly  attribnted  his  great  success ;  for,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  remedial  poweoB  of 
medicine. 

"  When  a  young  practitioner,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  (in  language  which 
was  almost  endorsed  by  a  celebrated  physician  and  physiologist  who  has  so 
recently  been  removed  from  us),  '  I  possessed  twenty  remedies  for  every  dis- 
ease; and  at  the  close  of  my  career  I  find  twenty  diseases  for  which  I 
have  not  one  remedy.' " 

That  virtue,  or  rather  that  habit,  which  is  declared  to  yield  pre- 
cedence but  to  godliness,  together  with  pure  air,  and  a  wholesome 
diet,  were  the  resources  upon  which  he  relied  most  largely.  The  very 
powerleasness  of  the  lower  orders  to  obtain  these  tiiiugs  in  over- 
populated  cities,  and  under  the  high-pressure  exactions  of  modem 
civilization,  peoples  our  hospitals  with  diseases,  and  crowds  our  kzar- 
houses  witii  death.  Baddiffe  had  a  contempt  which  he  could  not 
conceal  for  every  ailment  which  savoured  of  the  fanciful,  tlie  hysterical,  or 
the  hypochondriacal.  He  could  not  have  lived  in  our  Belgi'avia,  or  driven 
his  chariot  within  the  pi^ecincts  of  St.  James'a  The  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  had  been  medical  adviser  for  some  years,  was 
at  last  necessitated  to  supplant  him  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Gibbons. 
The  royal  patient  had  summoned  the  disloyal  physician.  Bacchus 
suggested  delay,  poured  out  a  fresh  beaker  of  claret,  and  bade  his  now 
vivacious  disciple  leave  the  princess  and  her  "blue  devils**  till  the 
morning.  "  Tell  her  Boyal  Highness,**  exclaimed  the  doctor  to  the 
messenger,  "  that  her  distemper  is  nothing  but  the  vapours.  She's  in 
as  good  a  state  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing — only  she  can't 
make  up  her  mind  to  believe  it."  The  royal  lady  did  not  forgive  this 
imputation  of  the  "  vapours ;"  nor  was  the  physician  (who  was  turned 
away  from  the  palace  on  presenting  himself  the  next  morning)  more 
charitable  towards  his  successful  rival,  when  he  indulged  in  the  most 
unwarrantable  sarcasm,  by  saying :  "  Nurse  Gibbons  has  gotten  a  new 
nursery — ^Nurse  Gibbons  was  fit  only  to  look  afler  a  woman  who 
merely  fiincied  herself  ill."  Yet  Badclifie*s  great  success  was  not  in 
the  least  diminished  by  his  indulgence  in  these  indecent  outbreaks  from 
the  conventional  restraints  of  temper  and  propriety.  His  fees  were 
very  laige— large  enough  to  justify  his  accepting  (had  he  so  chosen) 
the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  by  the  king.     It  can  hardly  be  said  such  on 

*  A  nther  imBeiiipaloiis  ootemponuy  of  Badeliffe — Dr.  Hanaet,  who  at  one  time  had 
qaite  the  nm  of  the  town,  md  excited  the  former's  jealoiuy — vtm  incessmntlj  ftt  fend  with 
the  Oxford  oelehrlty.  **  The  vimlenee  of  their  mutuAl  aulmoiity  (says  Mr.  JeaflVeson)  may 
he  estimated  by  the  following  story.  When  the  poor  little  Duke  of  Gkmecetcr  w«i 
taken  iU,  Sir  Edward  Haaaes  and  BlMkasora  (ftanooi  as  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore,  the 
poet)  were  called  in  to  attend  hkn.  On  the  case  taking  a.  Iktal  turn,  Badoli&e  was  sent 
fat ;  and  -after  roondly  charging  the  two  doctors  with  the  grossest  mismanagement  of  a 
simple  attack  of  rasA,  went  on,  *  It  woald  hare  been  happy  ihr  this  nation  had  yon,  fit 
(to  Hannes),  been  bred  ap  a  bafket*«ttaker  <the  paternal  trade),  and  you,  sir  (to  Blackmore), 
had  remained  n  oonntry  schoolmaster,  rather  than  haTc  ventured  out  of  yoor  reach,  in  the 
practice  of  an  art  which  you  are  an  utter  stranger  to.  and  for  yoor  bhmdcrt,  in  which  yo« 
ought  to  be  whipped  with  ond  or  yoar  own  rods.*  **  (roL  i.  p.  119.) 
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«ct  of  rojal  condescension  was  merited,  for  his  Majesty  could  not  bnt 
be  displeased  at  the  coarseness  which  led  Radcliffe  to  say,  after  examin* 
ing  the  royal  and  dropsical  ankles,  "  I  would  not  have  your  Majesty's 
legs  for  your  three  kingdoms.*'  Badcliffe  never  married.  He  was  too 
fond  of  satirizing  the  sex.  He  told  ladies  in  general  that  there  should 
be  an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  nurses  to  have  the  sole  medical 
chaxge  of  women  j  and  he  told  one  in  particular,  who  had  complained 
to  him  of  a  nervous  singing  in  the  head,  that  she  had  better  "  curl  her 
hair  with  a  ballad."  But  anxious  to  give  additional  force  and  illustra- 
tion to  the  axiom,  ^'there's  no  fool  so  great  as  an  old  fool,"  the  doctor, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  essayed  in  vain,  by  a  new  equipage,  and  the  moat 
recent  fopperies,  to  captivate  a  lady  gifted  with  youth,  wealth,  and 
beauty.*  The  stories  related  of  Radcliffe's  rudeness  are  scarcely  less 
numerons  than  those  of  his  pecuniaiy  foibles.  Like  many  other 
wealthy  bachelors  and  married  millionaires,  he  was  a  strange  compound 
of  meanness  and  liberality.  The  suffisring  poor  of  his  immediate  day 
could  have  told  what  he  might  have  done  and  did  not  do  for  them ; 
they  have  told,  however,  at  the  same  time,  of  splendid  munificence  and 
diviner  charity.  And  the  noUest  seat  of  England's  learning,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  have  a 
perpetual  and  living  record  of  this  physician's  goodness.  '^  The  evil 
which  men  do  lives  after  tbem ;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bonea"     It  is  not  always  so.     To  wit  the  following : 

"  You  will  find  (says  Badcliffe,  in  a  letter  to  his  married  sister,  MiUioentf 
found  after  his  decease)  by  mj  will  that  I  have  taken  better  care  of  you  than 
perhaps  you  might  expect  from  my  former  treatment  of  you ;  for  which,  with 
my  dying  breath,  I  most  heartily  ask  pardon.  I  had  indeed  acted  the  brother's 
part  much  better  in  making  a  handsome  settlement  on  you  while  living,  than 
after  my  decease ;  and  can  plead  nothing  in  excuse,  but  that  the  love  of  monejTf 
which  I  have  emphatically  known  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  was  too  predoroi- 
naut  over  me ;  tboagh  I  hope  I  have  made  some  amends  for  that  odious  sin 
of  oovetonsness  in  my  last  dispositions  of  those  worldly  goods  which  it  pleased 
the  great  Dispenser  of  Providence  to  bless  me  with/' 

In  the  same  year  that  Radcliffe  settled  501,  a  year  for  ever  upon,  the 
Society  above  alluded  to,  he  piesented,  under  an  anumed  name,  the 
sum  of  520/.  to  the  ^sliop  of  Norwich,  for  distribution  among  the  poor 
nonjuring  clergy.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  put  such  deeds  as  these 
before  our  profesoonal  brethren.  They  soften  the  heart ;  th^  maks 
us  feel  the  link  of  that  brotherhood  which  should  bind  us  all  together, 
and  make  the  less  fortunate  one  with  the  more  prosperous  and  well- 
to-do.  Dr.  KadclifTe  died  in  1714  (having  been  elected  M.P.  for 
Buckingham  the  year  previous),  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  His  body 
lies  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  that  city  and  univenity, 
his  posthumous  benefactions  to  which  are  ao  univeraally  known.  It  is 
curious  that  this  physician,  though  so  intimately  associated  with  hia 
Alma  Bilater,  should  have  been  anything  but  a  good  scholar.  It  ia 
true  he  was  ignorant  to  an  extreme  of  professional  literature ;  but  he 
may  have  been  ignorant  of  it  because  he  despised  it,  and  not  because 

•  Sm  8tetle*t  chaniitisr  BStin  in  Ko.  44  of  tin  *<  Taltor." 
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he  had  no  capacity  for  its  stady.  Yet  his  cotcmporaries  derided  him, 
and  Dr.  Qarth  remarked  with  great  felicity,  that  for  Radcliffe  to* 
leave  a  library  was  as  if  a  eunuch  should  found  a  seraglio.  There  is 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  he  who  satirized  the  sex  so  severdy,  and  dubbed 
the  princess  as  "  vapoury j**  was  extremely  deficient  in  that  classical 
learning  for  which  Oxford  physicians  ought  to  be  and  are  almost- 
invariably  remarkable.  This  very  ignorance,  however,  secured  hiu 
the  following  exquisite  compliment  from  his  immediate  successor : 

**  'Do  you  read  £Uj)pocrates  in  Greek  F'  said  Radcliffe  to  Dr.  Mead,  whom  he 
foimd  reading  that  writer.  '  Yes,'  replied  Mead,  timidly,  fearing  his  scholarship 
would  offend  the  ^at  man.  '  I  never  read  him  iu  my  life,'  responded  Radcliffe, 
sullenly.  '  Yon,  su:,'  was  the  rejoinder, '  hare  no  occasion — ^you  are  Hippocratcs> 
himself.' " 

Mead  was  on  other  occasions  equally  happy  in  his  elegant  flatteries,  of 
which  he  reaped  the  firnits,  for  Kadcliffo  exclaimed  in  a  frenzy  of 
delight,  "  By  Heaven !  I'll  recommend  you  to  my  patients.** 

Mr.  Jeaffi^eson  now  indulges  us  wiih  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pon- 
derous obesity  of  certain  members  of  the  medical  profession.  We 
caimot  perceive  that  our  general  life  and  habits  are  peculiarly  fiivour- 
able  to  corpulency,  and  must  regard  our  author's  illustrations  as  quite 
exceptional  Indeed,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  if  we  could  be  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  guaged  by  the  corporeal  standard  of  some 
other  profession,  we  should  be  in  that  scale  of  the  balance  which  would 
"kick  the  beam.**    Of  course  we  have  our  Daniel  Lamberts. 

"The  obesity  of  Dr.  Stafford  was  celebrated  in  an  epitaph  : 

*  Take  heed,  O  good  trareller,  tad  do  not  tread  hud. 
For  here  liei  Dr.  Stafford  in  aU  this  churchjford.* 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  so  stout  that  the  Clifton  ladies  used  to  call  him  their  '  walking 
featherbed.'  Dr.  Flemyng  weighed  twenty  stone  and  eleven  pounds,  till 
he  reduced  his  weight  by  abstinence  from  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  and 
by  taking  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common  Castile  soap  every  night. 
Dr.  Cheyne's  weight  was  thirty-two  stone,  till  he  cured  himself  by  per- 
severing in  a  temperate  diet.  Laughing  at  two  unwieldly  noblemen  whose 
corpulence  was  the  favourite  jest  of  all  the  court,  Louis  XIV.  said  to  one 
of  them,  'I  supposi  you  take  little  or  no  exercise.'  'Your  Majesty  will 
pardon  me,'  replied  the  bulky  duke,  '  for  I  genendly  walk  two  or  three  times 
round  my  cousm  eveiy  monung.'" 

IDonbtless,  at  one  time  or  other,  one  or  all  of  these  corporeal  magnates 
had  practically  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tobias  Whitaker  as  to 
wine  being  '*  the  physick  that  doth  not  dull,**  and  whose  "  operatioD 
leaveth  no  venomous  contact.** 

"As  for  my  own  experience  (he  adds),  though  I  have  not  lived  yet  so  lon^ 
as  to  love  ezoesse,  vet  nave  I  seene  such  powetiul  effects,  both  on  myselfe  and 
others,  as  if  I  could  render  no  other  reason,  they  were  cnongh  to  persuade  me 
of  its  excellencie,  seeing  extenuate  withered  bodies  by  it  cause  to  be  faire, 
fresh,  plumpe,  and  fat,  old  and  infirme,  to  be  young  and  sound,  whereas 
water  or  small-beer  drinkers  looke  like  apes  rather  than  men." 

Do  not  let  os  pass  over  the  memorable  fact  which  has  an  intimate 
connexion  with  bon-vitfantSf  that  a  physician,  ''  Nurse  Gibbons'*  (to 
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repeat  the  sobriquet  of  Dr.  Radcliffe),  first  introduced  mahogany  into 
domestic  use,  his  brother,  a  West  Indian  captain,  having  brought  over 
some  as  ballast  to  this  country.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  gave  it 
Ler  sanction,  and  since  that  time  this  famous  wood  haa  been  associated 
with  hospitality  and  abundance. 

We  are  apt  to  believe — ^and  not  without  reason — ^that  the  members 
•of  no  profession  are  more  distinguished  for  their  general  courtesy  and 
urbanity  than  those  of  the  medical.  If  the  anecdotes  related  of 
Abemethy  and  Badclifie,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  and  others,  are  authentic, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  of  necessity  the  are  medica  "emollit  mores, 
nee  sinit  esse  feros."  But  the  antecedents  of  the  Faculty  may  have 
shamed  us  into  propriety,  this  circumstance  being  coeval  and  co- 
extensive with  the  general  improvement  of  men  and  manners.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  tliat  anything  approaching  brusqtime 
jLtid  radeness  is  not  now  tolerated,  where  those  exposed  to  such  visi- 
tations are  in  a  position  to  resent  them.  And  more  :  we  are  certain 
that  the  general  treatment  of  the  poor  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
unions  and  others  is  highly  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  men  tried 
in  no  ordinary  measure  by  ingratitude,  and  most  inadequate  pecu- 
niary remuneration.  It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  knew  Abemethy 
well,  that  the  many  relations  of  his  unfeeling  conduct  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  he  had  really  a  kind  heart  under  a 
rough  manner,  and  ever  promptly  responded  to  the  appeals  upon  his 
generosity.  It  is  probable  that  he  has  brought  tears  to  many  a 
hysteric  eye  (what  medical  man  possessed  oifirmneas  has  not  done  so  ?), 
and  equally  probable  that  he  has  comforted  many  a  sorrowing  heart. 
But  we  never  heard  of  an  apologist  for  the  coarseness  of  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  which  formed  but  too  probably  a  pompous  covering  for  profea- 
nonal  ignorance.  Sometimes  the  knight  was  paid  more  that  he  ex- 
pected in  return,  and  received  his  conge  instead  of  his  guinea.  ''  That's 
my  way,"  said  he  once  to  a  noble  invalid,  who  was  astounded  at  the 
physician's  rudeness.  ''  Then,"  replied  the  sick  man,  pointing  to  the 
door,  "  I  beg  you'll  make  thai  your  way." 

"To 
•Pray. 

best  thuigyoa 

^ther  day  you  said  it  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  me.'  '  Good,  madam, 
I  said  so  last  Tuesday.  This  isn't  a  Tuesday,  is  it?'  Sir  Richard's  best  set  of 
dietetic  directions  consisted  of  the  following  negative  advice,  nven  to  an  old 
gentleman  who  put  the  everlasting  question,  *  What  may  I  eat  r'  *  My  direc- 
tions, sir,  are  simple.  You  must  not  eat  the  poker,  shovel,  or  tongs,  for  they 
are  hard  of  digestion ;  nor  the  bellows  (for  they  will  create  wind,  he  might  have 
added) ;  but  anything  else  you  please.' "  (vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

These  injunctions  would  hardly  satisfy  the  comprehensive  gastric  phy- 
siology of  Dr.  Prout,  and  would  necessitate,  if  fully  carried  out,  another 
•edition  of  *  The  Stomach  and  its  Difficulties.' 

1  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  connexion  between  medical 
labours  and  medical  remuneration. 

"  From  the  earliest  times  (says  our  author)  the  leech  or  healer  has  found 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  not  only  a  pleasant  sense  of  being  a  public 
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bcaelftctor,  but  also  the  means  of  priTaie  adTancement.  The  use  ohorobmen 
made  of  their  medical  position  tliroughout  Christendom  (both  before  and  after 
that  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  1163,  which  forbade  priests  and 
deaoons  to  perform  surgical  operations  in  which  cauteries  and  incisions  were 
employed),  is  attested  by  the  broad  acres  they  acquired  for  their  religions  coi> 
porations,  as  much  from  the  gratitude  as  from  the  superstition  of  their  patients. 
And  since  the  Beformation,  from  which  period  the  yocations  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  bodily  physician  luive  been  almost  entirely  kept  apart,  the  practitionets 
of  medicine  have  had  cause  to  bless  the  powers  of  sickness." 

There  is,  however,  in  the  present  day,  an  unquestionable  tendency 
to  revert  (aooording  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory)  to  ancestral  characteristicsL 
iew  80  muob  love  to  dabble  in  "  chinirgio  stuff*'  and  therapeutic  agents^ 
not  alwa3r8  of  the  milder  sort,  as  parochial  clergymen  and  their  wive& 
And  occasionally  some  unusually  learned  curate  startles  the  readers- 
of  the  Timea  by  the  discovery  of  ''  a  new  remedy  for  cancer,"  which, 
though  his  mission  is  ''to  do  good  and   to  distribute,"  he  doea 
not  think  it  a  part  of  bis  vocation  to  make  known  to  the  world  at 
large.      Dr.  William  Bulleyn  makee  mention  of  many  £s»hionable 
empiricB  during  the   Elizabethan  and   the  three  preceding  reign& 
Amongst  others  he  signalizes  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  Sir  Philip  Parris,  Sir 
William  Gascoyne,  Ladies  Taylor  and  Darrel,  as  also  that  "goodly,  hurt* 
lease  gentleman,  Sir  Andrew  Haveningham,  who  learned  water  to  kiU 
a  canker  of  his  own  mother."     One  of  Lord  Derby's  ancestors  was 
skilled  in  "chirur^erie  and  bono-setting;"  and  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  surgical  capacity  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland — "  quod  vulnera 
scientissime  traotaret."    Lindsay  says  of  him,  that  he  was  "such  a 
ounning  chirurgeon  that  none  of  his  realm  who  used  that  craft  but 
would  take  his  counsel  in  all  their  proceedings."    There  was  no  occa« 
sion  to  fee  such  lofty  and  aristocratic  practitioners  as  these.     "  Chi'^ 
mrgie  "  was  their  amusement ;  medicine  was  their  pastime.     But  the 
educated  practitioner  who  has  expended  so  much  upon  the  aoquisition 
of  knowledge  must  be  adequately  compensated,  or  he  will  have  to  do^ 
as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  did — leave  his  settlement,  and  seek  a  more  remune* 
rative  locality.     It  is  true  that  it  was  not  in  this  particular  case  tfae^ 
ingratitude  or  closeness  of  his  patients  which  necessitated  this  step  on 
the  part  of  this  accomplished  physician,  the  prot^6  of  Queen  Anne,! 
and  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift.     There  were  no  patients  at  alL 
Dorchester  was  too  healthy  for  the  growth  of  medical  science ;  she 
limited  the  aspirations  of  professional  philanthropy.     Hie  great-grand* 
&ther  of  Mr.  Thwaite  had  been  there,  and  the  shadowy  predecessors, 
of  sanitary  commissioners.     ''  Where  are  you  off  to  V  cried  a  friendi 
who  met  Dr.  Arbuthnot  riding  post  towards  London.   "  To  leave  your 
confounded  place,"  was  the  answer,  "  for  a  man  can  neither  live  nor 
die  there."  What,  then,  is  the  general  nature  of  pecuniary  settlement  ? 
•^-wbat  the  experience  of  the  profession  as  to  the  material  gratitude  of 
its  patients  ?     The  epitaph  of  Sir  John  Ayliffe,  sheriff  of  l^ndon,  and- 
mafnhant  of  Blackwell-hall,  records  : 

"  King  Edward  for  his  serrice  sake. 
Bade  him  rise  up  a  knight, 
A  name  of  praise ;  and  ever  since 
He  8ir  John  Aylife  hight." 
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There  is  bnt  little  of  tbe  substantial  about  sncb  a  rewaxd  as  this  : 
but  as  it  was  cuBtomary  to  leave  the  remuneration  to  the  indiyidnal 
generosit/  of  the  party  who  had  received  the  advice,  a  physician  could 
hardly  complain  publicly  at  what  royalty  condescended  to  mete  out  to 
him.*  Mr.  Jea£&e3on  seems  to  imply  that  the  gratitude  of  patients  is 
in  the  ratio  of  their  suffering,  and  that  the  cacoethes  donatidi  is  most 
folly  developed  at  the  height  of  the  sufferer^s  malady. .  To  say  that 
this  is  a  truism  is  only  another  way  of  acknowledging  the  frailty  of 
buman  nature.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  donative  per- 
fiacniianoes  of  the  active  and  the  living  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
giateful  promises  of  those  who  think  they  are  in  danger. 

"  On  entering  one  morning  the  chamber  of  a  French  marquis  whom  he  had 
attended  through  a  very  dangerous  illness,  Bonvart  was  accosted  by  his  noble 
patioxt  in  the  following  terms : — '  Good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Bonvart ;  I  feel  quite 
m  spirits,  and  think  my  fever  has  left  me/  'I  am  sure  it  has,'  replied  Bonvaitp 
drily.  The  very  first  expression  you  used  oonvinoes  me  of  it.'  '  Pray  explain 
youraelf.'  'Nothing  is  easier.  In  the  first  days  of  vour  illness,  when  your  life 
was  in  danger,  I  was  your  dearat  friend ;  as  you  oegan  to  get  better,  I  was 
yorsrffood  SoHcart ;  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bonvart.  Depend  upon  it  you  are  quite 
recovered.' " 

We  are  afraid  there  is  a  well-merited  satire  conveyed  in  this  anec- 
dote, which  renders  it  desirable  that  the  physician  should  follow  Mr. 
JeafiresonVadvioe,  and  let  his  motto  be,  accipe  dum  doleL  A  medical 
friend  of  our  own  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  general  ingratitude 
of  patients  towards  their  medical  attendants^  that  he  declares  they  are 
always  last  paid  and  worst  paid  of  any  creditors.  Even  the  under- 
takers take  precedence  of  them  in  enjoying  the  liquidation  of  their 
peeoniaiy  claima  On  the  other  hand^  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  a 
geaerosity  and  aa  attachment  on  the  part  of  patients  towards  their 
physieian,  which  has  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  any  other  profession. 
Thiase  extraoidinary  aneedotes  of  the  reception  of  large  fees  (whieh 
almost  every  physician  or  surgeon  of  note  can  parallel  in  his  own 
experience),  such  as  the  famous  nightoap-fee  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
attest  rather  the  foibles  of  eccentricity  than  the  noble  consistency  of 
imfiiiling  gratituda  There  is  something  better  than  this  in  the 
attachment  formed  by  a  conseientions  gentleman  for  a  conscientious 
phyncian  :  an  attachment  which  shows  itself  in  the  daily  effort  to 
promote  his  interests,  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
These  stories,  therefore,  of  large  fises,  though  individually  acceptable  to 
the  loeky  practitioner,  bear  no  comparison  in  our  estimation  to  things 
whieh  assimilate  more  closely  to  the  widow's  mite.t    It  is  not  for  us 

*  I>r.  Dtn&  Myi :  **  ITow  there  is  a  religioos  reuon  why  feet  are  soppoMd  not  to  be 
talua  \ff  pbf  tiefauw.  AiBongBt  the  ChiittUn  martyn  are  reckoacd  two  £a«tera  brothen. 
Bantet  and  Cotraaa.  They  practised  aa  phyaioiana  in  Gilicia,  and  they  were  the  first 
nuNTtal  practitioners  who  rotated  to  take  recompence  for  their  work.  Hence  they  were  called 
Aaargjji,  or  **  without  money.**  All  pbyaicians  are  pleasantly  supposed  to  foUow  thii 
example.  They  nerer  take  fees,  Uke  Damian  and  Coamas ;  but  they  meekly  reoeire  what 
tbey  know  wiU  be  given,  oot  of  Christian  humility,  and  with  a  certain  or  nnoertaln 
rciaetanoe,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  that  can  he  made  In  these  times  to  the  two 
brothers  who  were  in  partnership  at  Egea  in  Cillcia.** 

t  *  When  Dr.  Dimsdale,  for  many  years  a  Hertford  physician,  and  subsequently  tin 
parliamentary  represeatatire  of  that  borough,  went  over  to  Bussia  and  inoculated  the 
Empress  and  her  son,  In  the  year  1768,  he  vfnM  rewarded  with  a  fee  of  12,000{ ,  a  pension 
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to  deny  that  there  are  wolves  in  every  sheepfold^  aud  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  daily  walk  of  life  of  a  greediness  of  gain  on 
the  part  of  physicians,  which  has  brought  down  upon  less  unscrupulous 
practitioners  censures  deserved  only  by  the  few.  "  Make  the  most  of 
him,**  is  an  axiom  which  we  have  known  on  more  than  one  occasion 
inculcated  by  a  grasping  medical  man,  respecting  each  patient  that  fell 
to  his  unlucky  lot ;  but  we  are  thaiikful  to  believe  that  there  is  abun- 
dance of  counteracting  evidence  which  redounds  largely  to  our  collective 
professional  honour.  That  there  are  secret  deeds,  too,  of  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive goodness,  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  that  there  arc  noble 
deeds  on  record  which  live  and  flourish  for  our  example  in  the  full 
blaze  of  day. 


"  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  amiability  as  for  his 
leai^iing.  It  was  his  custom  to  receive  from  newpupils  at  his  own  house  the 
fees  for  the  privilege  of  attending  his  lectures.  Whust  thus  engaged  one  day, 
he  left  a  student  in  his  consulting-room,  and  went  into  an  adjoining  apartment 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  admission  tickets.  In  a  mirror  the  doctor  saw  the  student 
rise  from  his  seat,  and  sweep  into  his  pocket  some  guineas  from  a  heap  of  gold 
(the  fees  of  other  students)  that  lay  on  the  consulting-room  table.  Without 
saying  a  word  at  the  moment.  Dr.  Gregory  returned,  dated  the  admission  ticket^ 
and  gave  it  to  the  thief.  He  then  poUtely  attended  him  to  the  door,  and  on 
the  threshold  said  to  the  youn?  man  with  deep  emotion,  '  I  saw  what  you  did 
just  now.  Keep  the  money  ;i  know  what  distress  you  must  be  in;  but  for 
God's  sake  never  do  it  again — it  can  never  succeed.'  The  pupil  implored 
Gregory  to  take  back  the  money,  but  the  doctor  said,  'Your  punishment  is 
this — ^you  must  keep  it  now  you  have  taken  it.'  The  reproof  had  a  salutary 
effect;  the  youth  turned  out  a  good  and  honest  man." 

The  instances  (as  we  have  before  intimated)  of  Abernethy's  muni- 
ficence and  generosity  are  very  numerous,*  though  he  has  been  com- 
monly associated  with  deeds  of  a  very  different  stamp.  He  could  not 
curb  his  temper  when  he  met  with  cackling  and  timo-wasting  patients, 
but  he  could  not  restrain  the  impulses  of  a  generous  heart  when  (as 
frequently  happened)  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  misery  and 
distress. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Jeaffineson^s  work,  we  are  brought  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  the  heterogeneous.  We  have  the  '<  Loves  and 
the  Quarrels "  of  Physicians ;  Alchemy  and  Mesmerism ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  that  impostor,  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  who  turned  the  heads  of 
half  London  within  the  memory  of  this  present  generation.  There  is 
even  a  chapter  headed,  ''  Make  way  for  the  Ladies !"  Mrs.  Crowe  is 
not  brought  under  our  notice  (except  by  one  quotation  from  her 
•''  Spiritualism"),  doubtless  because  she  yet  flourishes  in  the  pages  of  the 
^<  Spiritualist  Magazine  ;*'  but  we  have  an  account  of  the  notorious 
Joanna  Stephens,  who  gulled  the  government  to  the  tune  of  5000/.  for 

for  life  of  5002.  per  annum ,  and  the  rank  of  Baron  of  the  Empire.**  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Glynn,  of  Cambridge,  having  gratuitously  attended  a  poor  lad  during  an  attack  of 
ague,  was  interrupted  by  the  boy*s  mother  entering  his  study  to  present  him  with  the 
patient's  domestic  idol.  "  We  can't  get  no  rest  (said  the  woman,  gratefully)  for  thinking 
of  all  the  trouble  you  have  had,  and  so  my  boy  resolved  tliis  morning  on  sending  you  hte 
favourite  magpie." 

*  See  MacUwalu's  Memoirs  of  John  Abemethj. 
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tbe  revelation  of  the  most  worthless  compounds.*  "  Crazy  Sally  "  is 
introduced  to  us,  and,  dropping  her  euphonious  maiden  sobriquet,  Mrs. 
Mapp  appears  upon  the  scene  in  all  the  attractiveness  of  matronly 
modesty.  We  shall  leave  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren  the  full  study 
of  this  comprehensive  chapter,  for  where  Bloomerism  and  Spiritualism 
are  most  rampant,  the  feminine  gender  graduates  in  medicine,  and  at- 
tains other  degrees  in  arts  than  those  suggested  and  fostered  by  natural 
impulses.  And  we  content  ourselves  with  reminding  them,  and  others 
nearer  our  own  shores,  of  the  witticism  of  Lacon,  "  If  physic  be  a  trade, 
it  is  a  trade  of  all  others  the  most  eiLactly  cut  out  for  a  rogue.*'  The 
history  of  St.  John  Long  may  teach  this,  as  also  the  history  of  more 
modern  "  professors,"  and  even  of  some  who  are  fattening  under  our 
immediate  eyes  with  ill-gotten  gains  of  imposture.  Quackery,  indeed, 
is  so  prevalent  amongst  us,  and  nervous  and  impressional  subjects  are 
so  obnoxious  to  its  wily  insinuations,  that  a  most  abundant  harvest  is 
reaped  by  those  undeserving  creatures  who  have  not  sown,  and  gathered 
by  reptiles  who  have  not  strawed.  It  is  meat  and  raiment  to  some  to 
combine  a  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  humanity  with  herbal  decoc- 
tion, spatular  pliancy,  elaborate  pill-boxes,  and  unblushing  efirontery. 
It  is  to  little  purpose  to  point  such  persons  to  Dr.  Parr's  admirable 
definition  of  a  quack,  for  they  are  conscious,  without  being  ashamed, 
of  their  own  similitude  to  the  picture.  "  The  term  Quack  is  applicable 
to  all  who,  by  pompous  pretences,  mean  insinuations,  and  indirect  pro- 
mises, endeavour  to  obtain  that  confidence  to  which  neither  education, 
merit^  nor  experience  entitle  them." 

The  shameless  riotings  of  St.  John  Long  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
best  London  society  only  find  their  solution  in  that  pnuiency  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  certain  temperaments,  and  which  is  frequently 
hard  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  conventional  propriety.  ^  The 
curiosity  of  all,  the  natural  enjoyment  of  many,  the  occupation  which  it 
gave  to  the  indolent  and  voluptuous,  all  these  things,  combined  with  an 
interesting  personnel,  and  a  fascinating  and  pretentious  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  gave  an  unparalleled  success  to  a  man  whose  only 

»  **  Hy  medidaea  (mjb  the  lady  herself)  are  a  powder,  a  deooction,  and  pilU.  The 
powder  consiets  of  eggshells  and  snaib— both  calcined.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling 
some  herbs  (together  with  a  ball,  which  consists  of  soap,  swines*-cresses  burnt  to  a  black- 
ness, and  honey)  in  water.  The  pills  consist  of  snails  calcined,  wild  canot  seeds,  burdock 
seeds,  ashen  kejs,  hips  and  hawes — all  burnt  to  a  blackness— soap  and  honey.**  For 
tills  preposterous  recipe  the  Goyemment  actually  paid  bOOOL,  after  having  received  finom 
a  special  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  evidence  on  related  cures,  a  oertiiicate  of 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  particulars  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  We  give  our 
readers  this  valuable  specimen  of  **  senatorial  wisdom**  upon  which  the  grant  was  made. 
**  March  6, 1739. — We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  the  mi^orpart  of  the  Justices 
appointed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled,  *An  Jctjbr  providing  a  reward  to  Joanna 
Stephens,  t^xm  proper  discover ff  to  be  made  by  her,  fi>r  the  tae  of  the  pubUek,  of  the  medicines 
prepared  ^  her,'  do  certify,  that  the  said  Joanna  Stephens  did,  with  all  convenient 
speed  after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  make  a  discovery  to  our  satisfaction,  fbr  the  use  of 
the  publick,  of  the  said  medicines,  and  of  her  method  of  preparing  the  same ;  and  that  we 
have  examined  the  said  medicines,  and  of  her  method  of  preparing  the  same,  and  are  oon- 
▼inced,  by  experiment,  of  the  utility,  ^cacy,  and  dissolving  power  thereof.  (Signed)— 
Jo.  Cant.;  Hardwicke.  C. ;  Wilmington,  P.;  Godolpliin,  C.  P.  S.;  Dorset;  Montague; 
Pembroke;  Baltimore;  Combury ;  Gloucester;  Tho.  Oxford;  Ste.  Poyntz;  Stephen 
Hales ;  Jo.  Gardiner ;  Sim.  Burton ;  Petersliaw ;  D.  Hartley ;  W.  Cbeselden ;  C.  Hawkins ; 
Sam.  Sharp.**    We  blush  for  the  tliree  last  names  appended  to  this  certificate. 
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lAetit  was  his  oonsistenoy,  and  whose  most  pardonable  £ralt  was  his 
ignotanoa  Some  slight  idea  of  this  charlatan's  sacoeas  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  obsenrations  hy  a  writer  in.  the  '  Q«iitl«natt*8 
Magazine' for  1843: 

"  In  England,  after  Sir  Astley,  whose  supjeriority  of  mind  or  dexterity  of 
hand  stood  nncontested,  another  practitioner  in  that  category  of  the  faculty  of 
which  it  has  been  said,  *  Periculis  nostris,  et  expermeuia  per  mortis  offimt  me- 
diet,'  the  once  famous  St.  John  Lon^  was,  I  believe,  the  most  largely  requited. 
I  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  nim,  and  in  1830  he  showed  me  his  pass- 
hook  with  his  bankers.  Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  displaying  a  series  of  credits 
from  July,  1829,  to  July,  1830,  or  a  single  ycai^s  operations^  to  the  extent  of 
13,400/."  "  There  are  yet  to  be  found  (says  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  with,  we  fear,  too 
much  truth)  in  English  society,  ladies— not  silly,  frivolous  women,  but  some  of 
those  on  whom  the  world  of  intellect  has  put  tiie  stamp  of  its  approval — ^^o 
cherish  such  tender  reminiscences  of  St.  John  Long  that  they  cannot  mentioB 
his  name  without  their  eyes  becoming  bright  with  tears.  Of  course  this  proves 
nothing,  save  the  credulity  and  fond  infatuations  of  the  fair  ones  who  love. 
The  huids  of  women  decked  Nero's  tomb  with  flowers." 

Within  the  fencing  of  narrower  limits  there  is  even  now  a  very  sue- 
oessfol  "  trade  "  carried  on  by  educated  men,  who  pander  for  their  own 
profit  to  the  weakness  of  those  whose  monomania  is  a  need  of  mesmeric 
and  other  manipulations  And  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  even  the  most  civilizing  influences  of  modem  times  will  have  no 
effect  in  ameliorating  a  state  of  things  which  is  hereditarily  acquired, 
and  developed  by  the  social  and  physiological  accidents  of  our 
condition* 

The  transition  from  Quackery  to  Qnakerism  is  forced  upon  us  by  a 
eaphonious  alliteration,  and  by  a  desire  to  compare  the  heroic  ti^eat- 
ment  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (as  recorded 
in  the  following  couplet)  with  the  equally  heroic  conduct  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Jeaflreson  in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Quarrels  of  Physicians.** 
The  generous  and  liberal  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  pupil  of  Akenside,  and  the 
friend  of  Boswell,  whose  professional  income  reached  the  high  figure 
of  12,000^.  per  annum,  thus  gives  expression  in  doggrel  English  to  his 
own  depressing  agency,  and  his  subsequent  indifiSarence : 

"When  patients  come  to  1, 

1  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em. 
Then — ^if  they  choose  to  die, 
What's  that  to  I— I  lets  'em."  (I.  Lettsom.)* 

Surely  this  is  a  narration  of  systematic  "assault  and  battery"  upon 
confiding  patients,  which  is  hsjrdly  equalled  by  the  personal  encounters 

*  Lettsom  wm  lui  intelligent  and  amiuing  writer,  and,  though  not  an  accomplished 
physician,  a  generous  and  considerate  Mend.  Ue  contributed  laigely  to  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazitte,'  under  the  signature  of  **  Mottles  "—the  anagram  of  his  own  name.  In  his 
*  History  of  some  of  the  Effects  of  Hard  Drinking,'  he  gives  a  thcrmometrieal  scale  of 
temperance  and  intemperance,  allotting  70°  to  each  of  the  two  conditions.  Against  the 
highest  degree  of  temperance  is  marked  teaUr,  under  which,  at  distances  of  10°,  follow 
milb-and  wakr^  tmaU  beer,  cyder  and  ptrry,  toine^  porter^  strong  betr.  The  lOih  degree  of 
Intemperance  is  pituch ;  the  2  0th  toddy  andfrwik ;  the  SOtU,  grog  and  brandy  and  iraier ;  the 
40ih,  flip  and  skrvb;  kc.  &c.  In  the  same  way,  vices,  diseases,  and  punishments  were 
Ubulated  by  the  iUastrioos  "  Mottles.'' 
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of  l}r.  Williama  and  Dr.  Bennet,  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  JeflMes  (ia 
Amerioa),  Dr.  Hennis  and  Sir  John  Jeffoott  (as  reoentlj  as  1853).* 

"  John  Banowbj  was  a  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  dial- 
leqged,  under  very  remarkable  oircamstancee,  by  Matthew  BaiUie,  who  after- 
wards achieved  the  highest  distinction  ia  liis  profession.  Bailiie,  then  a  yonng 
naiL  and  snurting  nimer  the  ignominy  of  being  plucked  by  the  college,  was 
resolred  on  taking  vengeance  on  that  learned  body  by  shooting  one  of  then: 
Censors.  Barrow  had  quite  enough  pluck  for  a  man  of  ms  smidl  stature,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  fun  of  being  riddled  oy  a  young  Scotchman,  simply  because  he 
had  done  his  duty ;  so  he  replied, '  In  point  of  age,  sir,  I  am  onlv  third  Censor. 
When  yon  have  killed  our  President,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  two  Senior 
Censors,  then  I'll  meet  you.' " 

More  pleasant  than  these  personal  enoonntera  of  flesh  and  blood  are 
tbe  BUti^joiustte  records  of  rival  pens.  What  can  be  more  admirable 
in  its  way  than  the  following  duel  between  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr. 
Wynterf  The  former  bad  been  ootnpeUed  to  reduce  his  own  obesity 
by  the  most  rigid  abstemionsness ;  and  having  personal  experience  of 
its  efficacy,  he  inoolcated  the  same  upon  all  his  patients,  especially  en- 
joining the  sabstitntion  of  milk  in  lien  of  fermented  liquors.  The  latter 
took  np  the  cudgels,  resented  the  advioe  of  Dr.  Oheyne  as  a  libel  upon 
the  habits  of  the  commonity,  and  fired  at  him  the  following  stanzas : 

Dr,  Wtitteb  to  De.  Chetne. 

"Tell  me  from  whom,  fat-headed  Scot, 
Thou  didst  thy  system  learn ; 
From  Hippoorate  thou  hadst  it  not, 
Nor  Ceuus,  nor  Pitcaim. 

Sttinose  we  own  that  milk  is  good. 

And  sav  the  same  of  grass; 
The  one  n>r  babes  is  only  food. 

The  other  for  an  ass. 

Doctor,  one  new  prescription  try 

(A  friend's  advice  forgive). 
Eat  grass,  reduce  thyself  and  die. 

Thy  patients  then  may  live." 

To  which  the  Scotchman  replied  with  a  more  brilliant  and  effective 
broadside, 

Db.  Chethe  to  Da.  Wynteb. 

"  My  system.  Doctor,  is  my  own, 

No  tutor  I  pretend ; 
My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone, 

Bnt  yours  your  dearest  friend. 
Were  you  to  milk  and  straw  confmed, 

Thnce  happy  might  you  be ; 
Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind. 

Ana  from  vour  wit  oe  free. 
I  can't  your  kind  prescription  try, 

But  heartily  forgive ; 
"Hs  natural  you  should  wish  me  die, 

That  you  yourself  may  live." 

We  haTS  given  a  brief  spwse  to  the  "  Quarrels  of  Physicians  ;'*  we 
baTe  nor  time  nor  inclination  for  their  *'  Loves."    The  subject,  indeed^ 

•  Tide  MiUingen's  History  of  Duelling. 
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Is  too  delicate  for  oar  rade  handling.  Mr.  Jeafiresou  implies  that  the 
profession  has  unusaal  opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  tender 
passion,  and  for  the  formation  of  great  alliances.  It  would  not  appear, 
however,  that  they  have  achieved  any  very  brilliant  triumphs.  There 
is  only  one  medical  duke  in  the  annals  of  the  peerage. 

The  literature  and  art  by  which  the  profession  has  been  distinguishedy 
if  not  more  congenial  to  our  taste,  is  at  least  more  within  the  scope  of 
our  capacity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  upon  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
many  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  dwell  upon  the  fruition  of  those 
tastes,  in  works  which  have  been  for  previous,  which  are  now  for  our 
own,  and  will  be  yet  for  future  generations. 

Among  those  literary  names  which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  medical 
profession,  we  mention  John  Locke*  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
Locke  was  for  sometime  an  active  practitioner,  and  Sir  James  was  "  a 
practising  phjsician  till  ambition  and  poverty  made  him  select  a  more 
lucrative  vocation,  and  turn  his  energies  to  the  Bar."  SmoUet  was 
an  apothecary,  who  took  to  literary  pursuits  because  he  could  not  eke 
-out  a  scanty  living  from  his  practice.  His  works  proved  unusually 
attractive,  and  his  success  fired  him  with  the  ambition  of  graduating 
in  medicine.  To  these  names  may  be  added  Garth,  Blackmore^ 
Arbuthnot,  Akenside,  Armstrong,  Mason  Good,  Millingen,  Paris,  «kc. 
The  &ther  of  the  celebrated  scholar.  Dr.  Parr,  was  also  a  medical  man. 
And  the  son  gives  a  reminiscence  of  his  youthful  occupation  in  his 
father's  "shop"  in  the  following  anecdote  : 

"At  that  earfy  age  his  critical  taste  and  faculty  caused  bim  to  subject  the 
prescriptions  that  came  under  his  notice  to  a  more  exact  scrutiny  than  the 
dog-latm  of  physicians  usually  undergoes.  *  Father,'  cried  the  boy,  glancing 
his  eye  over  a  prescription,  'here's  another  mistiJte  in  the  grammar !'  'Sam,* 
answered  the  irritable  sire, '  damn  the  prescription,  make  up  the  medicine.'" 

"  Woloot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was  a  medical  practitioner, 
his  &ther  and  many  of  his  ancestors  having  followed  the  same  calling 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall."  He  went  out  as  medical  officer  to  the 
household  of  Sir  Wm.  Trelawney,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
<3rovernorship  of  Jamaica.  Wolcot  essayed  to  create  for  himself  a 
practice  in  London  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies.  But  in 
this  attempt  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  found  congenial  occupation  and 
profit  in  political  satires  and  other  productions.  His  improvident 
habits  necessitated  the  sale  of  his  copyrights,  in  negotiating  which  he 
had  a  violent  outbreak  with  the  trade  in  Patemoster^row,  whom  he 
satirized  in  the  following  severe  and  unjust  verses : 

"  Fired  with  the  love  of  rhvme,  and,  let  me  say, 
Of  virtue,  too,  I  sound  the  moral  lay ; 
Much  like  St.  Paul  (who  solemnly  protests 
He  battled  hard  at  £phesus  with  beasts), 

»  The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Locke  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane :  **  Dear  Sir,— I 
hare  a  patient  here  sick  of  the  feyer  at  this  season.  It  seems  not  Tiolent ;  but  I  am  told 
'tis  a  sort  that  is  not  easily  thrown  off.  I  desire  to  know  of  you  what  your  fe?era  in  town 
'are,  and  what  method  you  find  most  snccessiUl  in  them  ?  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  faroor 
if  you  will  gire  me  a  word  or  two  by  to-morrow's  poit,  and  direct  ii  to  me,  to  be  left  at 
Mr.  Harrison's,  in  the  '  Crown,*  at  Harlow.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant^ — 
J.  Locke.*' 
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I've  fought  with  lions,  monkeys,  bolls,  and  bears, 
And  got  half  Noah's  ark  about  my  ears ; 
Nay,  more  (which  all  the  courts  of  justice  know). 
Fought  with  the  brutes  of  Paternoster-row." 

It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  even  now  our  brutes  and  our  bears  are  not 
confined  to  the  Zoological  Gardens ;   but  we  can  at  least  affirm  that 
they  are  not  so  rampant  and  obstructive  in  these  days  in  Paternoster- 
xow  as  to  merit  the  satire  of  modem  Peter  Pindars.     Walcot  was  the 
friend  of  Opte ;  indeed,  it  was  through  the  poet's  instrnmentalitj  that 
the  yonng  artist  was  enabled  to  take  his  first  flight  in  crayons  and 
ooloura   That  poet  **  whose  name  was  writ  in  water,**  and  whose  mind 
was  too  acutely  sensitive  to  do  battle  in  the  literary  path  which  he  had 
choeen  for  himself,  much  less  in  the  rugged  lanes  and  bye- ways  of  pro- 
fessional labour,   was  initiated  into  the   mysteries  of  ^sculapius, 
'' serving  his  time**  with  an  Edmonton  surgeon,   and  subsequently 
becoming  a  student  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital     We  know  the  melan- 
choly close  to  that  young  ambition  ;  and  many  of  us,  doubtless,  have 
stood  upon  the  poet's  grave  in  that  wondrous  city  now  garrisoned  by 
£)reign  troops,  and  "childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe.'^ 
The  poet  Crabbe,  likewise — "  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best** 
— ^was  formerly  in  the  ranks  of  medicine.     His  father  was  brutal,  but 
happily  did  not  transmit  to  his  eldest  son  the  qualities  which  merit  the 
above  zoological  distinction.     The  son  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Page,  a 
Burgeon  of  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk.    He  tried,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  to  astonish  the  good  people  of  his  native  town,  Aldborough,  by 
the  bright  bottles  which  bespoke  the  old  apothecary,  and  now  the 
modem  chemist.     But  Crabbo  had  not  walked  the  London  hospitals, 
and  met,  therefore,  with  little  success.     A  medico-military  atdonr, 
however,  found  its  realization  in  the  Warwickshire  militia,  to  which 
r^ment  he  was  appointed  surgeon.     Tet  poverty  knocked  at  the 
young  man's  door,  and  drove  him  away  to  seek  the  chances  of  another 
profession,  where  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  more  equally  distributed 
than  in  our  own.   The  generous  Burke  took  him  by  the  hand.    Orabbe 
was  ordained,  and,  becoming  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  ob- 
tained some  church  preferment  which  ensured  him  a  quiet  and  happy 
existence.     Through  the  poet's  marriage,  he  eventually  came  into  the 
possession  of  considerable  landed  property. 

The  position  of  Crabbe  as  apothecary  in  a  small  country  town  gives 
OS  an  opportunity  of  here  contrasting  the  genus  apothecary  of  that  day 
with  its  modem  development — ^the  well-educated  general  practitioner. 
No  profession  has  made  such  rapid  educational  strides  as  ours  during 
the  present  century.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  demands 
which  are  made  upon  the  time,  and  patience,  and  skill  of  thousands  of 
our  brethren  in  populous  and  remote  districts  ;  and  equaUy  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  that  cheerful  acquiescence  in  all  the  trying  inci- 
dents of  life,  that  general  capacity  for  every  emergency  of  position,  and 
that  considerate  kindness  towards  the  poor,  which  have  given  a  sterling 
character  to  those  who  are  necessitated  to  break  through  the  narrow 
JUid  exclusive  limits  of  professional  specialty,  and  surrender  themselves 
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to  the  more  compreheosive  and  useful  practice  of  our  compound  art. 
Formerly,  to  any  little  accident  requiring  the  most  ordinary  surgical 
knowledge,  the  country  apothecary  was  quite  unequal   Long  distances^ 
in  days  when  travelling  was  no  light  matter,  had  to  be  encountered,  to 
bring  from  a  neighbouring  town  the  pompous  professional  big-wig,  to 
give  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience  and  his  sagacious  knowledge  to 
the  unhappy  patient  and  the  bewildered  apothecaxy.     In  these  timesi^ 
the  TJnion-sorgeon,  and  every  general  practitioner  in  the  countiy,  are 
equal  and  eager  to  undertake  duties  for  which  a  sound  education  has 
given  them  the  most  complete  aptitude.     We  cannot  yet  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  even  our  most  skilful  surgeons  have  acquired  the  manual 
dexterity  of  the  photographer,  who,  in  the  forcible  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Punch,  proclaims  that  he  is  equal  to  every  occasion ;  and  will  "take 
yer  'ed  off  for  sixpence,  and  yer  'ole  body  for  a  shillin."    But  ceitainly 
it  is  but  comparatively  rfure  for  the  country  surgeon  to  call  in  the  spe- 
cialist, who  fiuds  an  abundant  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  opportunitj 
for  pecuniary  acquirement,  in  the  morning  consultations,  and  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  wealthiest  classes.     And  we  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  the  mania  for  special  hospitals  is  becoming  so  great  as  to 
threaten  very  serious  results,  as  regards  the  division  of  professional  study 
and  labour.    The  subject  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  our  fraternity,  witli  a  result  as  yet  unappredar 
ble.   The  overstocking  of  our  ranks,  and  the  imperious  requirements  of 
social  conventionalities,  will  suffice  in  a  measure  to  explain  the  division 
wliich  we  deplore,  but  do  not  see  the  means  of  escaping  from.   My  lady 
must  take  her  hectic  daughter  to  one  whose  whole  time  is  given  {or 
supposed  to  be  given)  to  the  study  of  that  disease  which  marches  with 
cowardly  but  irresistible  strides  against  the  weak  and  lovely.   My  lord 
must  take  his  patched  and  ])impled  son  to  some  dermatologist  whose 
experiences  are  confined  to  the  eruptive  vagaries  of  man*s  outer  cover- 
ing.    The  dyspeptic  and  over-gorged  bon-vivant  must  claim  for  his 
alimentary  economy  the  wise  supervision  of  some  Hippocrates  steeped 
in  the  lore  of  gastric  juice  and  saccharine  assimilation.     The  self-con- 
templating valetudinarian,  freed  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  most 
find  his  solace  under  some  modem  system  which  plays  with  his  phjrsical 
and  moral  weakness,  and  fans  the  feebleness  of  mortality.     The  hys- 
teric fancies  of  the  other  sex,  too  slothful  for  the  active  duty  which 
constitutes  health,  yet  ever  solicitous  to  find  health  through  channels 
in  which  it  never  flows,  must  equally  have  some  learned  and  interest- 
ing medical  adviser,  to  whom  it  can  pour  out  its  complaintB  and  reveal 
the  secrets  of  its  psycho-physiological  life.     These  axe  the  social 
verities  which  map  out  the  division  of  professional  labour,  and  give  an. 
insuperable  reality  to  the  development  of  medical  and  suxgioEd  ispe- 
dalties. 

Mr.  Jeaffireson  observes  of  the  country  doctors  of  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  last  century : 

"They  were  a  rude,  vulgar,  keen-witted  set  of  men,  possessing  much  the 
same  sort  of  intelligenee,  and  disfigured  br  the  same  kind  of  inioranee^  as  a 
countiy  gentleman  expects  now  to  find  in  his  furrier.  They  had  to  do  battJa. 
with  the  village  nurses,  at  the  best  ou  equal  terms,  often  at  a  disadvantage. 
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Maseuliiie  dignity,  and  superior  medical  erudition,  were  in  many  districts  of 
less  aeooont  than  the  force  of  old  usage  and  the  sense  of  oecorum  that 
supported  the  lady  practitioners.  Mrs.  Shandy  had  an  express  provision  in  her 
marriage  settlement,  securing  her  from  the  ignorance  of  countnr  doctors.  Of 
course,  in  respect  to  learning  and  personal  acc^uirements,  the  rural  practitioners, 
as  a  class,  varied  very  much  in  accordance  \nth  the  intelligence  and  culture  of 
the  district  in  which  their  days  were  spent,  with  the  class  and  character  of  their 
patients,  and  with  their  own  connexions  and  original  social  condition.  On  his 
xorksfaire  living,  Sterne  came  in  contact  with  a  rough  lot.  The  Whitworth 
l^ykn  wero  captains  and  leaders  of  the  army  in  which  Dr.  Slop  was  a  private. 
The  original  of  the  last-mentioned  worthy  was  so  ill-read  that  he  mistook  Litho* 
psdii  Senoaensis  leon  for  the  name  of  a  distinguished  surgical  authority,  and 
under  this  erroneous  impression,  quoted  Idthoprodus  Senonensis  with  tne  ex- 
treme of  gravity."  (vol.  li.  p.  280-1.) 

The  kindred  story  of  Tinclwra  Ejusdem  must  be  too  well  known  to 
render  its  repetition,  necessary.  But  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Standish,  who 
flourished  "  when  Creorge  the  Third  was  king,"  equally  well  known  % 
A  little  ungovernable  political  scoundrel,  he  thrashed  his  wife  with  a* 
dog-whip.  Her  subsequent  flight  led  to  the  following  advertisement, 
which  we  are  surprised  has  escaped  the  recording  notice  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Wynter,  in  his  'Cariosities  of  Civilization  :' 

"  Dr,  JSiandM  to  all  whom  it  mm  concern. — ^Dr.  Standish's  wife  having  run 
away,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  he'll  be  skinned  before  he  pays  her  debts,  and 
that  he  wants  a  housekeeper.  Br.  St-andish  doesn't  want  good  looks  in  a 
woman ;  hut  she  must  know  how  to  hold  her  tongue  and  cook  a  plain  joint. 
He  gives  ten  pounds.  Mrs.  Standish  needn't  apply— she's  too  much  of  a  lady." 

Surely  this  advertisement  makes  a  most  unreasonable  demand.  We 
never  beard  of  a  woman  who  could  cook  a  plain  joint  satisfisictorily  and 
also  bold  her  tongue. 

Here  is  a  picture,  by  a  writer  of  that  period,  of  a  country  doctor  of 
the  last  century — one  who  has  earned  for  himself  an  imperishable 
name,  and  only  within  the  last  year  been  inducted  to  his  scat  in  Tra- 
falgar-squai'e,  under  the  shadow  of  the  semi-draped  "  First  Gentleman 
in  Europe :" 

"  When  fint  I  saw  him,  it  was  on  Frampton-green.  I  was  somewhat  his 
junior  in  years,  and  had  heard  so  much  of  him  that  I  had  no  small  curiosity  to 
see  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow  buttons,  buckskins,  well- 
polished  iockey-boots,  with  handsome  silver  spurs,  and  he  carried  a  smart  whin 
with  a  silver  Imudle.  His  wig,  after  the  fashion,  was  done  up  in  a  club ;  and 
he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat/' 

Sucb  was  Edward  Jenner,  long  the  scorn  of  the  ignorant  and  the  pre* 
jndiced.  No  man  was  ever  more  misrepresented  or  abused  :  no  man 
was  ever  more  confident  in  the  reality  of  a  great  discovery,  in  its  -pro- 
spective acknowledgment  by  the  world,  and  in  the  complete  reversal 
of  a  premature  verdict,  which  awaited  him.  Truly  has  Burke  said, 
*'  Obloquy  is  a  necessaiy  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true 
glory." 

Mr.  Jeafireson  gives  us,  in  the  last  place,  a  sligbt  sketch  of  the 
''medical  buildings"  of  this  huge  metropolis.  We  shall  not  linger 
with  bim  here,  for  our  readers  are  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the 
historiea  of  those  structures  which  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  so 
much  to  alleviate  the  physical  and  mental  sufferings  of  our  London 
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population.     They  know  of   Thomas  Guj,  the  London  stationer,  of 
the  hospital  which  bears  his  name,  and  with  which  is  inseparably 
connected  the  lustre  of  so  many  members  of  our  noble  profession. 
They  know  of  St.  Thomas's,  and  St.  Bartholomew's;  of  St.  (George's 
and  of  King's  College  Hospitals,  d^c,  and  of  "  Mad  Tom"  and  Bedlam. 
To  the  hospital  of  Bethlem  we  would,  in  passing,  invite  any  one  who 
would  wish  to  see  what  modem  science  and  rational  treatment,  and 
the  skill  of  an  accomplished  physician,   are  now  achieving  for  the 
most  miserable  and  cheerless  of  mankind.     It  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the  hospitals  above  named, 
none  in  London  is  in  possession  of  property  at  all  adequate  to  the 
demand  upon  its  working  and  beneficent  machineiy.    *^  Supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  "  is  the  appealing  motto  borne  by  almost  every 
structure,  to  indicate  as  forcibly  as  may  be  the  precariousness  of  its 
capacity  for  continuous  good.     What  London  would  be  without  these 
noble  charities  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     They  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  those  who  suffer  not,  and  minister  inestimable  comfort  to 
.those  whose  sole  inheritance  is  the  inheritance  of  woe.     Amongst  the 
"medical  buildings"  ai-e  included  those  famous  fountains  of  erudition, 
from  which  flow  the  living  streams  which  utilize  charity  and  purge 
away  disease.   It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  expressed  opinions  of 
that  kindliness  which  gives  birth  to  our  eleemosynary  institutions  if  we 
again  invited  our  readers  to  those  boards  before  which  they  once 
trembled.     They  have  got  vivid  recollections  of  **  the  College "  and 
"the  Hall,"  and  of  that  graceful  structure  to  which  the  London 
physicians  migrated  from  Warwick-lane  in  1825,     Which  of  us  can- 
not recur,  with  some  feeling  of  reverential  awe,  to  Pall  Mall  East,  or 
Lincoln's-inn-fieldsy    or    that    locality  which  flowing  numbers  thus 
allude  to— 

"Nigh  where  Eleet  ditch  descends  in  sable  streams. 

To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames, 

There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 

Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill." 

This  retrospect  of  the  medical  profession  may  lead  us,  in  spite 
of  our  many  admitted  imperfections,  to  be  satisfied,  by  comparison, 
with  what  we  are.  It  may  stimulate  also  to  better  things — ^teach  ua 
to  combine  a  more  generous  rivalry  with  a  less  spurious  brotherhood 
than  that  which  sometimes  embraces  us.  We  have  to  labour  withoat 
ceasing  in  a  calling  which  can  ennoble  every  worthy  member  of  the 
same,  and  which  every  worthy  member  may  dignify  with  his  own  cha- 
racter. "  The  truest  measure  (says  Bishop  Jackson)  of  man's  internal 
or  proper  excellences  is  his  beneficial  use  or  service  in  the  great  uni« 
verse  whereof  he  is  a  part."  Each  individual's  "  entitive  perfection"  is 
the  guage  of  his  power  to  do  good  to  others,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  The  sufferings  and  the  trials  of  our  profession  are  many. 
But  "  he  that  hath  not  suffered  (says  Madame  de  Stael),  what  doth  he 
know  r  These  tilings  improve  and  dignify,  and  give  to  the  bearer  of 
the  burden  an  advantage  never  acquired  in  any  profession  by  the  few 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  pleasanter  places,  and  who  enjoy  an  immunity  firom. 
the  stem  but  purifying  vicissitudes  of  the  many. 
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Heview  IX. 

Second  Awwud  JRqwrt  of  the  General  Board  of  Comanieeionert  in 
Ltmacy/or  Scotland. — JSdinburgh,  1860.    pp.  225, 

AuTBOVQB.  tbis  second  Beport  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Conuniasioueni 
does  not  possess  the  advantages  of  the  preceding  volume,  in  being  the 
first  reliable  and  complete  account  obtained  in  this  country  of  the 
state  of  lunacy  in  Scotland,  yet  in  intrinsic  interest  and  in  the  value 
of  its  contents  it  may  claim  an  equality  with  it.  A  similar  arrange^ 
ment  of  contents  is  followed  in  both  reports,  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
readily  to  compare  the  statistical  facts  and  general  circumstances 
detailed  in  the  two. 

The  first  importaixt  fact  which  calls  for  remark  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  insane  who  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commis- 
flioners  in  1859,  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  1858.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1858,  there  were  5748,  and  on  the  same  day  in  1859,  5991. 
The  actual  number,  however,  at  the  latter  date  was  7878,  or  1887 
more  than  that  just  stated,  the  difference  representing  the  number  of 
''private  single  cases,**  as  £Eir  as  at  present  ascertained,  but  of  which  no 
estimate  was  attempted  in  the  statistical  table  presented  in  the  first 
Keport  Treating  this,  therefore,  as  a  constant  quantity  in  the  two 
years,  we  have,  to  make  the  comparison  correct,  deducted  it  from  the 
total  of  1859,  and  thus  the  increase  for  this  year  upon  1858  stands  at 
243,  or  4'25  per  cent.  A  further  analysis  of  the  tables  shows  that  this 
increase  is  made  up  of  116  additional  inmates  in  public  asylums,  of  70 
in  private  asylums,  and  of  93  in  private  houses, — a  total  of  285,  from 
which  a  reduction  of  42  in  the  number  of  insane  confined  in  work- 
houses leaves  the  sum,  as  before  stated,  at  243.  The  total  number  of 
private  patients  partaking  of  asylum  accommodation  is  the  same  in 
1859  as  in  1858 ;  but  their  distribution  is  so  changed,  that  809  instead 
of  786,  or  3  per  cent,  more,  are  placed  in  public  asylums,  and  200 
Instead  of  219,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  less,  are  detained  in  private 
asylums.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  proportion  of  pauper  insane 
has  augmented  in  public  asylums  from  1594  to  1687,  or  nearly  6  per 
oent.,  it  has  likewise  increased  in  the  private  asylums  from  526  to  621, 
or  nearly  19  per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration  the  &ct  that  the 
number  of  pauper  insane  in  public  asylums — ^viz.  1687 — ^is  double  that 
of  private  patients — viz.  809 — in  the  same  institutions,  it  appears  firom 
the  foregoing  calculations  that  the  latter  class  of  insane  persons  has 
xeoeived  equal  relief  from  those  asylnms  with  the  former  during  the 
past  year,  1859. 

/'^niis  shows"  (as  the  Commissioners  observe]  "the  preference  given  by  the 
friends  of  private  patients  to  public  asylums  over  private  houses,  and  affords  a 
strong  aigament  in  favour  of  proyiding  accommooation  of  a  superior  kind  in 
OQuneiion  with  the  district  asylums." 

The  second  clause  of  this  quotation  suggests  an  explanation, — ^not 
necessary,  it  may  be,  to  many  of  our  readers,  yet  desirable^  lest  it  should 
be  assumed  that  so  many  patients  supported  by  private  funds  have 
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usurped  aooommodatiaii  pimarilj  intended  for  pauper  Innalic 
tbat  most  of  the  Scotch  public  asjf  Inms  axe  of  a  nuxed  character^,  having; 
a  department,  sometimes  a  separate  building  for  piiTate  cases  and 
anoder  for  panpor  fnmaifa  However,  to  proceed  :  the  fignres  given 
above  indicate  a  verj  dow  eztenskm  of  pablic  asylum  aooommodation^ 
whether  for  private  or  paiqier  insane  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  in  licensed  booses  has  so  largdj  angmented, — a 
drcimistance  admitted  to  be  less  advantageous  to  their  interests  as  weU 
as  more  costly  to  the  ratepayers  than  pxovisiiHi  in  properly  organized 
county  asylumSb 

Heferring  again  to  the  table  (p.  iiL)  presenting  the  distribotioa  of 
the  pauper  insane,  we  observe  that  more  lemaxn  unprovided  with 
aiiylum  accommodation  than  possess  it — ^viz.  2672  distributed  in  poor- 
houses  and  private  houses,  against  2308  detained  in  public  and  private 
asylums ;  and  although  a  deoeaae  of  i2  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  insane 
occupants  ci  workhouses^  yet  in  1859  the  number  confined  in  theao 
establishments — ^viz.  795 — ^is  not  &r  short  of  half  that  of  those  for  whom, 
a  due  legal  provision  is  famished — ^viz.  1687 — in  pablic  asyloma^  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  1877  pauper  lunatics  living  single  in  private 
houses,  to  whose  wretched  states  however,  and  need  of  asylum  ckc% 
in  not  a  few  instances,  both  the  piesent  and  previous  Beport  abun- 
dantly testify  ;  additional  provision  in  district  asylums  is  claimed  for 
those  795  living  in  workhouses^  and  for  the  621  detained  in  private 
asylums^  or  for  1416  additional  patients^  a  number  not  fitf  diort  of 
that  for  which  accommodation  was  provided  at  the  commencement  of 
1859  ;  for  as  r^ards  the  desirability  of  the  transfer  of  paiq>er  lunatics 
ficom  private  to  properly  appointed  public  asylums,  few  objectors  will 
be  found  ;  whilst  with  reject  to  lunatics  in  workhouses^  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  reit«ate  their  previously  expressed  opinions,  which 
entirely  concur  with  and  enforoe  those  of  the  English  Lunacy  Board,  as 
well  as  of  all  competent  persons  who  have  weighed  the  subject — ^vis^ 
that  workhouse^  together  with  workhouse  lunatic  wards,  are  unfit 
leoeptsdes  for  Uie  insan^  detrimental  to  their  welfiire^  and  in  the 
long  run  not  economicaL 

On  these  points  the  foDowing  eztzacts  fixun  tibeSeport  before  us  are 
worth  repeating: 

*'  It  laast  of  aeoessitj  be  more  for  the  iatoests  of  the  districts  to  plaee 
their  paaper  lonaiics  in  fstah]ishBient5  under  thor  own  msnageBMni,  thaa  to 
consign  them  to  the  cnstody  of  the  proprietors  of  private  as^ums,  who  must 
draw  their  own  profits  &om  the  pajpnents  made  for  the  sauntensnce  of  the 
patients." 

With  this  brief  comment,  this  aspect  of  the  matter  ficom  a  purely' 
bufliness  point  of  view,  the  Oommissioners  adviae  the  withdrawal  of  sh 
paup^  lunatics  from  licensed  houses  bat  when  they  would  advocate 
their  trausfor  firom  poor-houses  to  distzici  asylum^  they  reeggniae  the 
necessity  of  a  much  more  elaborate  deteoe  of  thai  leeomnMndaftaoii  to 
■leet  the  many  speooaa  arguments  against  it  xesting  on  economical 
considerations.  Tet^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  ih^  are  aUa  fiiUy  to 
meet  and  overthrow  soch  axgumenti^  and  to  jiroTe  asylum  acoomino* 
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datkm  to  be  not  only,  aa  all  vill  admits  the  beat,  but  also  the  cheapett, 
for  the  insane.  The  following  remarks  apply  particularly  to  pooFi^ 
house  lunatic  wardfl^  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
lunatics  and  to  diminish  or  remove  the  objections  which  all  perceire 
in  treating  sane  and  insane  paupers  on  the  same  footing  and  under 
aimUar  conditions : 

**  We  strongly  object  to  lunatie  wards  in  poor-houses  being  used  for  this 

purpose^  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  primary  object  of  poor-houses  is  to 

afford  a  test  for  poverty,  and  to  provide  for  the  poor  in  the  most  economical 

oianner.    The  fundamental  principle  on  which  tnese  establishments  are  con* 

ducted  is  thus  antagonistic  to  that  which  ought  to  regulate  the  treatment  o{ 

lunatics,  and  which,  brieflr  stated,  is  the  provision  of  every  comfort  which  can 

reasonably  be  demanded,  to  listen  the  burden  of  perhaps  the  g^test  calamity 

which  can  afflict  humanity.    We  are,  however,  willing  to  admit  that,  notwith- 

standiiu^  the  fundamental  principle  of  economy  which  must  necessanly  be  the 

]rttide  of  parochial  boards  in  determining  the  treatment  of  paupers,  some  of 

them  have  attached  to  their  poor-houses  lunatic  wards  of  a  very  creditable 

character  for  the  accommodation  of  their  insane  poor.    Nevertheless,  the  treat* 

ment  of  the  patients  in  these  establishments  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 

regarded  as  in  harmony  with  the  humane  views  of  the  day.    There  is  generally 

a  great  deficiency  in  cheerfulness  and  comfort  within  doors,  a  prison-like  aspect 

about  the  airing-grounds,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  means  of  employ- 

nent,  both  within  and  out  of  doors.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 

oontrast  which  poor-house  lunatic  wards  must,  in  these  respects,  bear  to 

asjloms,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  form^  class  of  estab* 

Ushments,  especially  where  no  restriction  on  admission  exists  in^connexion  with 

the  form  of  the  malady  with  which  they  are  affected,  is  perhaps  as  high  as  that  of 

those  placed  in  the  latter.  .  .  .  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  other 

poor-houses  in  which  the  aecommodation  provided  is  exceedinfi|]y  unsatisfactorr, 

and  in  which  the  physical  wants  of  the  patients  are  provided  for  with  but  little 

departure  from  those  economical  principles  which  regulate  the  treatment  of 

sane  paupers.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parochial  boards  to  economise 

the  funds  c^  their  respective  parishes,  but  we  are  of  opioion  that  this  end 

would  be  attained  in  a^  much  more  satisfactory  manner,  as  concerns  both  the 

ratepayers  and  the  patients,  were  lunatic  wards  in  poorhouses  to  be  entirely 

aboushed."  (pp.  xi.  xii.) 

A  few  pages  farther  on  the  Commissioners  resume  their  arguments 
against  workhouse  detention  of  lunatics,  taking  their  stand  on  purely 
eoonomical  principles,  and  handling  the  pounds,  shilliugs,  and  pence 
argument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  make  good  their  views.  To 
pcmect  data  fi>r  their  arguments,  they  analyse  the  returns  of  expendir 
ture  on  accotmt  of  their  lunatics  of  many  parishes  iu  Scotland,  large 
and  small^  taking  care  to  make  allowance  for  circumstances  which  may 
interfere  with  the  correctness  of  their  resulta-HWch,  for  instance,  aa 
the  fecility  of  obtaining  acoommodation : 

"  AasuBiiag  that  the  returns  are  correct,  some  curious  and  unexpected  results 
nay  be  deduced  from  them,  and  more  especially  those  made  by  parishes  which 
adq>t  what  may  be  ooosidered  preferential  modes  of  dbposing  of  their  pauper 
buatics,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  field 
for  leeitim^  comparison.  There  are  certain  parishes,  for  example,  which 
send  ul  their  lunatics  to  asylums,  with  the  exception  of  those  exempted  as 
single  patients.  There  are  others  which  place  them  preferentially  in  the  lunatie 
wsMs  of  poor-houses ;  and  others,  agaio^  which  divide  them  between  asyluma 
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and  poor-houses,  sending  to  the  former  the  recent  and  unmanageable  cases,  and 
placing  in  the  latter  the  chronic  and  more  tractable."  (p.  27.) 

The  results  deducible  from  a  comparison  of  tho'Velative  ezpenditura 
of  each  of  the  three  dasses  of  pari^es  above  indicated — 

"  Are  extremely  important,  as  indicating  that  asylum  treatment  is  really  more 
economical  than  poor-house  treatnfknt.  They  show  that  parishes  which  take 
the  entire  char^  of  their  pauper  lunatics,  and  treat  those  requiring  segregation 
entirely  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses,  maintain  the  whole  at  an  average 
rate  ot  19/.  is,  ll^d.  per  head ;  that  those  parishes  which  place  only  the  more 
manageable  of  their  patients  requiring  segregation  in  poor-houses,  and  send 
the  rest  to  asylums,  maintain  the  whole  at  an  average  rate  of  17/.  1'.  5^.  i 
and,  lastly,  that  those  parbhes  which  trust  entirely  to  asylums  for  the  care  ana 
treatment  of  such  of  their  lunatics  as  require  to  be  placed  in  establishments, 
maintain  the  whole  at  an  average  rate  of  15/.  7«.  2i."  (p.  28.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  comparative  economy  of  workhouse  and  of 
asylum  provision  for  pauper  lunatics  set  forth  by  figures  which  un- 
mistakeably  prove  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  latter,  and  this  indeed 
to  so  considerable  a  degree  that  asylum  accommodation  turns  out  to  be 
more  than  one-fifth  per  head  less  costly  than  the  comparatively  defeo- 
tive  and  detrimental  lodging  of  insane  patients  in  poor-houses. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  Scottish  Lunacy  Board  for 
working  out  this  problem  in  this  manner;  for  may  we  not  now  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  parochial  officers  may  be  disabused  of  their  con* 
victions  that  poor-house  lunatic  wards  are  the  cheapest  receptacles  for 
the  insane  by  these  arithmetical  calculations  proving  the  contrary, 
when  all  arguments  to  induce  them  to  prefer  asylums  as  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  unfortunate  lunatics  fisol  in  their 
philanthropic  object  1 

The  above-quoted  results  are  drawn  from  the  returns  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  parishes;  but  the  copious  tables  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  several  parishes  throughout  Scotland,  contained  in  Appendix  C 
of  this  Beport,  will  furnish  ample  material  for  further  comparative 
calculations,  and  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  embarrassment  felt  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  English  Lunacy 
Acts,  from  the  loose  statutory  definitions  of  lunacy,  and  particularly 
from  the  reference  of  lunatics  to  two  classes — harmless  and  dangerous, 
lias  been  felt  alike  in  Scotland,  and  has  led  to  the  same  injurious 
results — ^viz.,  the  deprivation  of  many  of  the  insane  of  their  legal  and 
necessary  relief  in  properly  constituted  asylums,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  public  to  the  destructive  propensities  of  such  lunatics  at  large. 

Ever  and  anon  the  community  is  startled  by  the  details  of  some 
horrible  murder,  suicide,  or  other  crime,  by  individuals  of  whose  mental 
obliquity  evidence  is  then  at  once  forthcoming,  and  of  whom  it  further 
appears,  that  though  not  sound  in  mind,  they  were  left  unguarded  and 
without  supervision,  because  this  or  that  friend  maintained  them  to  be 
harmless.  The  fact  is,  the  unpractised  observer,  whether  medical  or 
not,  has  a  particular  conception  of  a  dangerous  lunatic;  his  ideal  being 
is  the  furious  maniac,  threatening  in  word,  look,  and  gesture;  and 
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therefore  when  he  meets  with  an  insane  person  whose  conduct  is  calm^ 
and  apparently  nnder  his  control,  whose  conversation  is  probably 
generally  rational,  who  can  divert  attention  from  his  besetting  delusion, 
and  mislead  his  examiner  respecting  its  inflaence  over  him,  the  con- 
viction occurs  that  such  an  individual,  though  wrong  in  the  head,  has 
no  harm  in  him  and  may  be  let  go  free.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
vifdtors  who  go  through  the  wards  of  our  public  asylums  experience  a 
certain  feeling  akin  to  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  the  dramatic 
incidents  which  they  have  associated  in  their  minds  with  mental  dis- 
order ;  they  suspect  that  they  are  excluded  from  some  wards  where  their 
typical  madmen  are  confined,  and  they  will  arrive  at  the  general  con- 
<duaion,  that  most  or  nearly  all  of  the  asylum  inmates  are  poor  harm- 
less creatures  who  might  be  allowed  their  liberty.  Unless  instructed 
in  the  working  of  such  establishments,  and  initiated  in  the  phases  of 
the  insane  state,  they  cannot  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
conditions  of  life,  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  correct  conception  of  what 
is  intended  by  the  "  moral  treatment"  of  the  insane. 

The  Scotch  lunacy  law  requires  the  medical  practitioner  who  is 
called  upon  for  a  certificate  of  insanity  to  state  whether  the  individual 
in  question  is  or  is  "  not  a  lunatic  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act." 
This  allows  much  divergence  of  opinion,  according  as  the  term  lunatic 
is  inteipreted.  The  Commissioners  observe  that  it  is  obvious  the 
medical  practitioner  ''thereby  incurs  a  double  responsibility,  as  he 
must  be  held  to  give  an  opinion,  first,  in  regard  to  the  mental  state  of 
the  patient;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  appropriate  nature  of  the  circum- 
Btances  in  which  he  is  placed.  It  is  at  the  same  time  evident  that 
the  certificate  to  the  effect  that  any  one  is  ''not  a  lunatic  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  person  is  of 
sane  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  expreealy  understood  that  the 
certificate  is  not  intended  to  convey  tins  meaning,  but  is  granted  merely 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  commit  an 
act  dangerous  to  himself  and  other&  With  what  latitude  medical  men 
-win  occasionally  undertake  to  determine  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
danger,  the  Commissioners  proceed  to  show  by  instances,  among  which 
is  one  where  "  pauper  lunatics  were  withdrawn  in  wholesale  fashion 
from  our  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  the  parochial  surgeon  holding 
the  opinion  that  they  were  not  lunatics  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute." 
To  remedy  this  ambiguity,  and  to  obviate  such  unseemly  discussions 
between  themselves  and  those  called  upon  to  give  certificates  of  lunacy, 
the  Oonmiissioners  propose  the  veiy  simple  expedient  of  so  amending 
the  statute, "  that  the  definition  of  lunacy  should  be  so  extended  as  to 
correspond  with  the  phraseology  of  the  thurty-fiflh  section,  and  embrace 
*  every  insane  person,  idiot,  or  parson  of  unsound  mind.'  "  (p.  8.) 

As  may  be  presumed,  there  is  a  reason  to  be  found  why  parochial 
authorities  discover  such  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
lunacy  "within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;"  and  this  reason,  as  indi- 
cated in  .the  ensuing  paragraph,  is  the  presumed  costliness  of  asylum 
provision. 
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''It  has"  (write  the  Gonmiisioiien)  "ontarioiis  ooeasions  been  asserted 
tliftt  we  propoJBe  to  send  eyery  mmper  lomtttie  to  an  a^lam,  so  natter  wluit 
may^  be  bis  mental  oondition;  and  tbere  b  reason  to  tbink  tbat  it  is  this  idea 
wbicb  bas  led  inspectors  to  procure  medical  certificates  to  tbe  effeet  tbat  tbeir 
insane  paupers  do  not  oome  witbin  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Act.'* 

The  Ck>in]niaBionen  bereapon  take  pains  to  diaavow  any  micb  presumed 
intentions  oa  iheir  part  of  a  wkoleaale  deportation  of  insane  people  of 
all  sorts  fxcm  thmr  presMtt  habitatiMia  to  aaylomsy  and  to  nibitantinfea 
this  disayowal  refer  to  *'  the  small  |»op(^on  of  eases  (of  smgle  patienta) 
In  which  thej  haye  reocnnmended  remoraL'*  Bat  snralj  this  eiremii- 
stance  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  Commissicmeni  with  satia&ction  ot 
as  a  matter  of  oongratnlation,  for  their  own  history  of  the  conditioia 
of  single  patients  proclaims  it  as  a  &et  that  such  patients  are  for  the 
most  part  badly,  often  wretchedly  taken  care  o(  and  should  rightly^ 
and  for  humanity's  sake,  reoeiye  tho  advantages  of  asylnm  careu  We 
do  not  indeed  pretend  to  say  that  all  insane  persons  should  be  con* 
gregated  into  aaylamo  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  that  the  prin* 
dple  of  tbe  aggregation  of  lunatics  into  huge  asylums  has  already 
been  pushed  too  &r,  and  that  tbeir  s^pregaticm,  as  some  have  termed 
it,  or  their  distribution,  in  cottage-homes  or  small  refuges^  is  the  problem 
awaiting  solution  at  the  handb  of  those  eonoemed  in  making  and 
superintending  the  provision  for  the  pauper  insana  This  question^ 
however,  is  much  too  wide  for  discussion  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Scottish  Lunacy  Comsussioners  are 
opposed  to  large  a^hima  Thua>  after  showing  the  influenee  of  the 
distance  of  asylums  on  the  distributioa  of  the  insane^  and  the  enuneiatioia 
of  it  as  a  sort  of  axiom,  **  that  the  number  of  patients  sent  to  asylume 
diminishes  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  distance,  and  that  the 
number  of  those  which  remain  at  home  increases  in  a  similar  degree^** 
they  observe  that— 

"These  results  afford  an  indication  tbat  small  asylums  in  convenient  sitae* 
tiotts  will  more  satisfaetorily  meet  tbe  wants  of  tbe  country  than  large  cental 
establishments^  wbicb  must  necessarily  be  remote  from  considerable  portions 
of  tbe  extensive  districts  wbicb  tbey  are  designed  to  accommodate.  It  is  true 
tbat  the  progressive  extension  of  the  railway  system  will  eradually  afford 
greater  facilities  in  removing  patients  to  distant  asylums;  but  £stance,  and  tbe 
expense  it  involves,  will  nevertheless  continue  to  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  tbe  visits  of  relatives  and  on  tbe  discbarge  of  patients  on  triaL 
It  should  abo  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  tbe  aggreEfttion  of  the  insane  in  large 
masses  greatly  increases  tbe  difficulty  of  provimng  for  tbeir  proper  care  and 
treatment."  (p.  10.) 

The  Report  deals  largely  with  the  condition  of  those  patients^  both 
private  and  pauper,  who  are  placed  singly  in  private  houses;  and  the 
Comnuasioners  very  rightly  remark:  *'We  ieel  that  to  secure  the 
proper  oare  of  those  pauper  lunatics  who  are  placed  in  private  houses* 
u  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Board,  and  constitutes,  per- 
haps our  greatest  responsibility.'*  (p.  xxxrii)  And  they  **  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  great  importance  to  the  V]Bitatk>n  of  single  patient^ 
not  only  for  improving  the  treatment  and  management  of  those  actually 
Tisitedy  but  for  elevating  the  general  condition  of  the  insane,  whether 
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plaoed  in  asylums  or  in  private  houses."  (p.  xl.)  Animated  by  these 
TiewSy  they  have  been  very  assidnova  in  their  visitation  of  sach  patients, 
and  during  their  two  years*  term  of  office  they  reported  on  "  4097 
hmatics  plaoed  as  mngle  patients,  of  whom  1904  were  private  patients^ 
ind  2193  paupers;  of  both  classes,  3527  were  seen  and  reported  on, 
and  570  reported  on  from  information  derived  from  others.**  The 
eopious  appendices  contained  in  the  two  Reports  as  yet  published  testify 
to  iheir  assiduity  as  well  as  to  the  great  need  lor  the  inquiry,  and  it 
18  with  just  pride  that  they  refer  to  them,  as  embodying"  a  kind  of 
inliormalian  which,  so  far  as  known  to  us^  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
imy  other  Board  cMf  Lunacy.*' 

To  &cilitate  their  labours  in  this  direction,  to  relieve  asyloms  from 
over-crowding,  and  on  economical  grounds,  the  Commissioners  propose 
that  the  restriction  imposed  by  statute  against  receiving  more  than 
one  lunatic  in  a  house  not  licensed  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
it  be  enacted — 

''That  any  number  of  patients,  not  exceeding  four,  may  be  receired  into  a 
pmate  bonse,  without  the  necessity  for  a  Ucense,  proviaed  the  Board  make 
previous  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  each  case,  and  grant  their  sanetion 
aocordmg  to  spe<aal  forms  for  the  admission  of  each  individuaL  patient.  Under 
some  sucn  provision  we  feel  satisfied  a  system  of  cottage  accommodation  would 
eradually  spring  up  which  would  not  omy  famish  more  fitting  accommodation 
far  chronic  patiente  than  the  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses,  but  would  also  be 

eslcujated  to  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  asyhmis By  its  adoption 

economy  would  ensue^  and  to  the  Visiting  Commissioners  the  advantages 
would  also  be  great  By  placing  three  or  four  patients  together,  the  number 
of  houses  requiring  visitation  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  labour  of 
inspection  would  be  further  diminidied  were  the  cottages  generally  grouped 
together." 

We  are  happy  to  find  these  views  expressed  by  the  Commissioners, 
for  they  coincide  with  those  we  have  for  some  time  past  entertained. 
We  woidd  willingly  prosecute  our  remarks  in  this  direction,  but  the 
length  to  which  this  notice  has  extended  intimates  the  propriety  of 
bringing  it  to  a  close;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have  to  express  our  thanks, 
m  the  name  of  all  those  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  insane,  to 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  for  their  very  interesting  and 
instructive  report,  of  which  we  may  add  (without  widiing  to  cast  any 
Aa  on  the  English  Board  of  Oommiasioners),  that  in  our  opinion  it 
mi^  advantageously  compare  with  our  similar  English  Beports,  both 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  its  contents  and  in  its  tyx)ograj^y  and 
genend  getting  up. 
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Beview  X. 

1.  Tobacco :  iU  EUtcry  and  Assodations;  including  an  Accotvni  o/tha 
Plant,  toUh  its  Modes  of  Use  in  aU  A  ges  and  Countries.  By  F.  W. 
FaibhoIiT,  F.S.A.,  &c — London,  1859. 

2.  AnUr  Tobacco  Placard,  No.  I.  Opinions  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  BarL, 
D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  inc.,  on  the  BffeOs  of  Tobacco  on  the  Human 
System.    (From  the  'Times'  Newspaper,  31st  August,  1860.) 

3.  Tobacco:  its  History,  Nature,  and  Bficts  on  the  Body  and  Mind/ 
urith  the  Opinions  of  Bev.  Dr.  NoU,  ice.  By  Jom  Shew,  M.D., 
Author  of  ▼arious  works  on  Hydropathy. — Ntm  York,  1857. 

4.  Tobacco :  its  History,  Ctdtivation,  Manufacture,  and  Adulterations. 
Its  Use  considered  unth  Be/erence  to  its  Influence  on  the  Human 
Constitution.  By  Andbew  Stexnmetz,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
^^Ifondon,  1857. 

5.  Tobacco:  its  Influences,  Physical  Moral,  aaidBdigious.  A  Lecture. 
By  the  Deak  of  Cablisle.     Second  Edition. — London,  1859. 

6.  The  AnH'Tobacco  Journal  A  Monthly  Periodical  published  by 
the  British  Anti-Tobaoco  Society,  instituted  April,  1853. 

7.  Is  Smoking  Injurious  f  The  Arguments  Pro  and  Con,  Bationaify 
Considered.  By  John  Skelton,  Esq.,  M.D.  Addressed  to  the 
Working  Classes.     (Second  Edition  of  Ten  Thousand.) 

8.  Juvenile  Street-Smoking:  Beasons  for  SeMng  its  Legidative  Pro- 
hibitionf  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester.  By  the 
Seobbtabt  of  the  Bbitish  Aim-ToBACoo  Sogiett. — London^ 
185& 

9.  A  Memento  qfihe  Cambridge  Tobacco  Biot. 

10.  TheSubskmeeofaLectureonthePerniciousProperiiesandlnf^^ 
Effects  of  Tobacco.    By  the  same  Anthor  as  the  two  preceding. 

11.  The  Smoker's  Handbook;  or,  a  Dissuasive  againa  the  Use  of 
Tobacco.    By  ANn-Fuxo. — London,  1854. 

IS.  F^'Jbur  ObiectionB  to  Tobacco. 

13.  DeaO^  in  the  Pipe;  or,  the  Oreai  Smoking  Question.  By  J.  L. 
MiLTOK,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — London^ 
1857. 

Fbox  the  '' counterblaste"  of  Boyalty,  to  the  denunciation  by  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society — a  no  inconsiderable  interval  of  time 
in  social  history — ^tobacco  has  been  an  unfailing  subject  of  abuse  and 
praise,  of  commendation  and  condemnationi  and  in  no  measured  termsL 
Considering  its  literature,  the  pros  and  cons  for  its  use  and  abus^  it 
might  seem  a  vain  task  to  discourse  on  it  dispassionately;  yet  this  is 
wluit  we  propose  to  attempt — ^not,  indeed,  exhaustively,  for  that  would 
require  volumes,  but  briefly  and  partially,  restricting  our  remarks 
chiefly  to  its  effects  from  a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of  view. 
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The  strikiiig  feature  as  regards  its  use  is  that  whilst  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  yiolent  poison,  and  the  smoking  of  it  on  first  trial  is 
In  most  cases  productive  of  distressing  symptoms — sufficient,  it  might 
be  supposed,  to  produce  an  everlasting  di^pust — it  has  be<x)me  more 
and  more  popular  with  little  interruption,  and  has  so  spread  from 
I>eople  to  people,  from  country  to  country,  that  now  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  a  region  in  which  it  is  unknown  or  a  race  that  does 
not  indulge  in  it.  Such  a  diffusion,  such  a  general  use,  must  be 
admitted  to  imply  some  peculiar  charm  belonging  to  it,  some  effects, 
aome  virtues  which  make  it  so  followed  and  beloved,  and  so  far 
must  be  received,  we  think,  as  a  precognition  in  its  favour,  and  justi- 
fying the  poet's  rhapsody : 

-  Sabllme  tobftcco,  whioh  from  emat  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  Ubonr  and  the  Turkman's  rest.*— Btbok. 

And  Charles  Lamb's  more  sober  refiection : 

**  The  6|d  world  was  sore  ibrlom. 
Wanting  thee  I** 

We  need  say  little  respecting  the  botany  of  the  subject,  or  its 
history,  the  one  being  so  well  known,  the  other  so  imperfectly.  It 
may  suffice  to  remark  that  the  plant  yielding  the  leaf  which  in  its 
prepared  state  constitutes  the  tobacco  of  commerce,  belongs  to  the 
natural  fimuly  Solanacesd,  a  fiunily  above  all  others  distinguished  lor 
Temarkable  poisonous  qualities;  that  there  are  three  species  or  varieties 
of  it  most  worthy  of  note — Nicodama  tabaowm^  JSf.  nuHca,  and  If, 
perdea;  and  that  till  the  discovery  of  America,  though  it  might  have 
been  known  before  in  China,  Hindostan,  and  Persia,  it  certainly  was 
not  known  in  Europe.  By  whom  introduced,  or  fix>m  whence,  is  not 
altogether  certain.  Thus  much,  however,  appears  to  be  well  esta> 
bliahed — ^viss.,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  first  brought  it  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal  its  use  first  became 
popular.  From  these  countries  it  passed  into  France  and  also  into 
Italy.  Into  England  it  was  brought  by  the  great  navigator  Drake, 
and  brought  into  &shion  by  another  great  man.  Sir  Widter  Kaleigh. 
Even  the  derivation  of  its  name-^its  trivial  name— is  open  to  question 
— some  deriving  it  from  one  of  our  West  Indian  islands,  Tobago^ 
others^  with  more  appearance  of  probability,  from  the  city  of  Tabasco, 
in  New  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  from  an  early  period,  it 
had  been  largely  and  successfully  cultivated.  Nothing  but  the  sound 
aeems  to  be  in  &vour  of  the  former,  as  for  nearly  a  century  after 
tobacco  had  found  its  way  into  Europe,  Tobago,  the  idand,  was  un- 
cultivated and  uninhabited.  Respecting  its  specific  name,  NiooHanct, 
no  kind  of  doubt,  however,  exists  whence  derived;  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  individual  who  introduced  it  into 
France-^ean  Nicot,  Maitre  des  Requites,  Ambassador  of  Francis  II. 
to  Sebastian,  Eling  of  Portugal,  by  whom  and  from  whence  we  are 
aasnned  it  was  brought  in  1560,  and  by  him  presented  to  Catherine  de 
Medids  and  to  the  Grand  Prieur,  both  of  whose  names  it  for  a  time 
bore,  they  being  its  great  patrons,  but  only  for  a  time,  that  of  Therbe 
i  la  Reine  and  I'herbe  au  Grand  Prieur  fiiding  away  into  oblivion 
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before  the  shorter  and  ftpter  one  of  the  ambaasador*  In  Italy,  where 
it  was  reoeived  with  equal  fayouTy  it  was  ho&oored  with  the  name  of 
I'erba  santa,  on  account  of  its  supposed  virtues,  and  having,  according 
to  report,  been  introduced  by  the  Cardinal  Santa  Groce^  on  his  return 
fiom  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1589,  giving  rise  to  another  rhapsody : 

*'  Herb  of  Immortal  fkme  I 
Whiob  hither  lint  with  ScuUa  Croce  c«me, 
When  he  his  time  of  nvaeiAtiire  expired. 
Back  from  the  court  of  Portugal  retired ; 
Even  as  his  predeeeoeors,  great  and  good. 
Brought  home  the  erou.** 

In  saying  that  the  history  of  the  plant  was  obscure,  we  had  in  mind  its 
early,  its  first  period — ^that  of  its  introduction  into  Europe.  Of  its  later 
history  there  is  ample  information,  and  of  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
kindj  which  we  shall  barely  glance  at,  showing  how  little  authority  caa 
control  taste,  the  use  of  tobacco  having  been  prohibited  by  imperial 
mandates,  subjecting  the  offence,  as  it  was  then  considered,  to  the  severest 
punishment;* — ^how  discordant  are  the  opinions  of  learned  doctors, 
extreme  and  opposite  views  having  from  time  to  time  almost,  if  not 
quite  up  to  the  present,  been  taken  of  its  powers,  in  whatever  form, 
employed ; — altogether  strongly  illustrating  the  difficulty  there  is  in. 
the  attainment  of  truth  where  human  feeling  interferes,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  acquiring  precise  knowledge,  except  by  the  methods  of  the 
exact  sciences,  of  which  one  only  has  lent  its  aid  to  enlighten  us  on. 
tobacco— -viz.,  chemistry — ^physiology,  we  regret  to  think  (the  next 
best  aid),  hardly  yet  coming  under  the  same  category. 

From  chemistiy  we  learn  that  tobacco,  the  pure  leaf  in  its  fresh, 
state,  is  very  compounded,  that  it  consists  of  at  least  ten  different 
ingredients,  and  these,  per  10,000,  in  the  following  proportion: 
8828  water,  287  bitter  extractive,  174  gum,  27  resin,  26  albumen, 
105  amylaceous  gluten,  133  organic  and  inorganic  salts,  497  ligneous 
fibre,  6  a  peculiar  oily-like  substance  named  nicotine,  and  1  a  camphor- 
tike,  volatile  oil,  called  nicotianin.  Of  all  these  ingredients,  nicotine  is 
the  most  important,  being  admitted  to  be  the  chidT  active  principle  of 
tobacco — that  on  which  fdl,  or  mostly  all,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
leaf  depend  This,  one  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  combines  with  acids, 
forming  neutral  crystallizable  salts ;  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
solidifies  at  22**  Fkhr.;  is  heavier  than  water;  volatile  at  284^,  boils 
at  472^;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  more  so  in  alcohol;  its  odour  is 
that  of  tobacco  in  its  greatest  intensity,  its  taste  acrid  in  the  extreme. 
The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  not  difficult,  though  somewhat  com- 
plicated; we  need  not  describe  it,  it  may  be  found  detailed  in  every 
work  on  organic  chemistry.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Schloeaing,  it 
would  appear  that  this  aUodoid  varies  in  proportion  in  the  different 

«  The  Qrud-Dake  Mlehael  Federoits  prohibited  the  importatiiNi  and  mntltslbMm 
into  Buieia  by  the  penattf  of  the  bastiBado  for  the  Hut  offence,  of  the  loai  of  the  aoae  for 

the  lecond.  and  of  life  for  the  third.  The  Saltan  Amarath  IV.  made  emoiing  a  capital 
Clime,  as  also  did  a  Shah  of  Persia,  Shah  Abhaa ;  the  fbrmer  from  the  belief  that  it  waaa 
check  to  the  iaereaie  of  poiwlation— a  ehaiga  more  than  once  since  repeated,  and  wlA 
aome  probabilitjr  aireipwda  Sta  ahme. 
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kinds  of  tobacco.    The  fbllowiDg  are  his  results  per  oent.«— tiiat  is,  of 
nicotine^  from  the  thoroughly-dried  leaf : 

Lot 7-96 

Lot  Garonne 7*34 

Nord 6-58 

nedeVilainc 629 

Ftode  Calais 4*94 

Alsatia 3*21 

Virginia 6*87 

XentnckT 609 

Maryland 2*29 

Havana,  less  than .  2*00* 

According  to  the  analogy  of  other  active  principles  of  plants,  nico* 
tine  may  be  viewed  as  a  secretion,  and,  like  them  generally,  not 
difSised,  bat  isolated  and  retained  in  oells.  These  cells  are  distinct 
ander  the  microscope  in  the  fresh  leaf.  Owing  to  this  circumstance^ 
die  fresh  leaf  has  none  of  the  odour  of  the  prepared  article. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  our  main  subject — its  effects  on  the  animal 
system ;  noticing,  first,  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  eluci- 
date its  action,  commencing  with  those  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  pub« 
liahed  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  as  being  most  exact 
and  reliabla  They  were  made  with  a  strong  in^sion  of  tobacco,  and 
with  its  empyreumatic  oil,  the  efiects  of  which  we  shall  see  were  re- 
markably di&rent.    In  his  first  experiment 

"  Foiir  ounces  of  infusion  of  tobacco  were  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog. 
Pour  minutes  afterwards  he  retched,  but  did  not  vomit ;  he  then  became  faint 
and  lay  motionless  on  one  side ;  at  the  end  of  nine  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  injection  the  heart  could  not  be  felt,  he  gasped  for  breath  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  another  minute  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  life." 

It  is  addedy 

•*  I  immediatelv  laid  open  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  heart 
was  much  distenaed,  and  had  entirely  ceased  to  contract ;  there  was  no  peri- 
staltic motion  of  iho  intestines." 

Three  other  experiments  are  detailed,  affording  the  same  results. 
His  first  experiment^  nsing  the  empyreumatic  oil^  he  describes  as 
follows: 

"  Less  than  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  young  cat. 
Instantly  violent  convulsions  took  place  in  all  the  muscles,  and  the  respiration 
became  vety  frequent.  In  fi^e  minutes  after  its  application  she  lay  on  one  side 
insensibk,  with  slight  spasmodic  actions  of  the  muscles.  At  the  end  of  elevea 
aunntes  she  retchM,  but  did  not  vomit.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  appeared 
to  be  recovering.  I  repeated  the  amplication  of  tiie  poison,  and  she  was  again 
seised  with  violent  conyulsions,  and  became  insensible^  breathing  at  long 
intervals;  and  in  two  minutes  from  the  second  application  respiration  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  she  was  apparently  dead.  On  opening  the  thorax  I  found 
tiie  heart  acting  with  regularitv  and  strength,  circulating  dark-coloured  blood. 
On  dissection  nothing  remaikaDle  was  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  tonguo 
or  brain." 


•  Comptos  Bendw,  t>ee.  1846. 
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Two  more  experiments  are  detailed,  in  which  the  oil,  Bospended  in  a 
little  water,  was  injected  into  the  rectam  of  a  dog  and  of  a  cat,  with 
a  very  like  resolt.  From  them — ^those  with  the  infusion  and  those 
with  the  oil — ^the  author  concluded  that  the  former  injected  into  the 
intestine  has  the  power  of  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood,  thus  arresting  the  circulation,  occasioning  death 
by  fljnoope,  taking  effect  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
having  found  in  an  experiment  on  a  decapitated  dog  that  after  the 
injection  the  heart  continued  to  act.  That  the  latter — ^the  oil — acta 
simply  by  **  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,*'  death  resulting 
^  because  respiration  is  under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  and  ceases 
when  its  functions  are  destroyed." 

Orfila's  researches  on  the  same  poison  were  made  somewhat  later, 
and  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Tozicologie  G€n6rale,'  pub- 
lished in  1815.  He  employed  in  his  experiments  tobacco  in  substance 
and  the  infusion — ^the  former,  to  which  we  shall  restrict  our  notice^ 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  wound. 
The  results  of  one  of  the  trials  were  the  following : 

**  At  two  o'clock  sixteen  grains  moistened  with  water  were  applied  to  the 
cellular  tissue  on  the  inside  of  the  tldgh  of  a  robust  little  dog  [carlin].  Ten 
minutes  after  the  animal  vomited  twice.  After  six  hours  it  became  slightly 
vertiflenous,  and  its  hind  legs  had  a  tremulous  motion.  It  died  in  the  xught. 
The  longs  were  found  of  a  deep  red,  with  livid  spots,  their  tissue  rather  denser 
than  natural,  the  alimentary  cuud  unchanged,  tne  part  operated  upon  a  little 
inflamed." 

To  his  own  experiments  Orflla  adds  an  account  of  some  made  by 
Professor  Macartney,  of  Dublin,  on  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  them : 

"  The  superior  portion  of  the  cranium  of  a  rabbit  having  been  removed,  and 
a  part  also  of  the  membranes  of  the  braii^  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  blood  had 
ceased,  some  drops  of  the  empyieumatie  oil  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
encenhalon.  After  half  an  hour  the  animal  exhibited  no  remarkable  symptom. 
The  death  was  effected  by  pouring  two  drops  on  the  tongue." 

In  another  experiment,  half  a  scruple  of  the  oil  was  introduced  into 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  but,  after  thirty  minutes;,  without  any 
apparent  efiect.  Three  drops  applied  to  the  tongue  of  this  rabbit 
oooasioned  immediate  death.  The  same  want  of  effect  was  witnessed 
when  the  oil  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  sciatic  nerve,  provided 
it  was  isolated;  and  also  without  effect  even  when  the  extremities  of 
this  nerve,  after  a  transverse  division,  were  immersed  in  the  oil  and 
left  for  an  hour.  Of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Orflla,  the 
following  are  the  chief : — 1st  That  "the  empyreumatic  oil  does  not 
act  directly  on  the  brain  or  on  the  nervous  trunks,  but  through  the 
nervous  system  in  a  manner  not  yet  well  determined."  2ndly.  That 
the  infusion  of  the  leaf  acts  specially  on  the  nervous  system,  its 
poisonous  principle  being  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation. 
Be  considers  "  a  general  tremor,  rarely  witnessed  from  other  poisons^ 
an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  its  action.*' 

These  conclusions  we  are  inclined  to  receive  as  most  warranted  by 
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the  results  of  the  experiments  made,  iadading  some  which  we  onr« 
aelves  have  instituted,  using  a  preparation  sappUed  as  nicotine,  hut 
which  we  helieve  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  nicotine  and  of  the  Tolatile 
nicotianin.  The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  mice.  We  shaU 
notice  briefly  a  small  number  of  them,  and,  first,  those  which  indicated 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  poison. 

1.  A  vigorous  mouse  was  placed  under  a  bell  glass,  a  common 
<<  finger  glass,"  with  28  grains  of  the  so-called  nicotine,  in  an  open 
wide-mouthed  vial.  The  animal  immediately  became  affected,  dull 
and  drowsy;  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours  it  now  and  then  ate 
a  little  bread;  after  thirteen  hours  it  seemed  comatose,  being  motion- 
leas  with  the  exception  of  its  head,  which  was  tremulous.  This  was 
late  at  night;  the  following  morning  it  was  found  dead  and  rigid« 
The  fluid  was  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  amount  of  6*3  grain& 

2.  When  the  like  trial  was  made  with  the  fluid  in  equal  quantity, 
after  exposure  for  some  time  to  the  air,  a  mouse  confined  with  it  so 
that  it  could  not  touch  it,  well  supplied  with  air,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience,  its  activity  and  appetite 
continuing  unimpaired  even  when  thus  confined  two  whole  days. 
The  effects  of  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  fluid  as  applied  by  contact 
were  very  strongly  marked. 

•  3.  A  mouse  confined  under  a  bell  glass  with  a  portion  of  this  fluid, 
inadvertently  in  its  efforts  to  escape  touched  its  surface  with  its  lips. 
In  two  or  three  seconds  it  was  convulsed,  in  as  many  more  fell  on  its 
ade  and  was  motionless.  Immediately  opened,  the  heart  was  found 
oontracting,  and  it  continued  to  act  for  some  time,  even  after  fifty-five 
minutes  a  slight  movement  was  seen  of  its  auricles.  The  fluid,  which 
had  before  been  weighed,  had  by  the  contact  sustained  a  loss  of  *4  grain. 
In  other  trials  death  was  produced  as  rapidly  by  the  contact  of  as 
minute  a  quantity  to  the  same  part,  and  in  all  but  one  instance  was 
preceded  by  convulsions;  in  two  instances  the  heart  continued  to  act 
feebly  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  one  its  action  ceased  immediately  and 
was  not  excited  by  puncture. 

4t,  The  last  experiment  we  shall  mention  was  on  the  heart  itsel£ 
An  active  mouse  was  rendered  unconscious  by  ether.  In  this  state 
the  chest  and  abdomen  were  laid  open.  A  drop  of  the  fluid  was 
instantly  applied  to  the  pulsating  heart;  its  action,  g^radually  becoming 
feebler,  continued  for  about  three  minutes;  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  for  a  shorter  time. 

In  whatever  manner  inferentially  all  these  results  may  be  received, 
they  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  as  decisive  as  regards  the  virulenoy 
of  the  poison  of  tobacco  on  brute  animals;  and  that  its  eti^ts  are 
analogous  on  man  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt.  Whoever 
has  witnessed  or  read  of  the  operation  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaf  given 
in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  must  feel  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
this.  Orfila  quotes  several  instances  in  proof  of  the  same: — 1st,  of 
three  children,  after  the  application  of  a  liniment  made  of  powdmd 
tobacco  and  butter  to  the  head  for  tinea,  being  seized  with  vomiting, 
vertigo,  and  £ednting,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  walking  as  if  drunk. 
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2nd,  of  a  daoooiiim  applied  to  parts  affeoted  with  itch  occMnoning 
Tiolent  Tomitings  and  oonyulnons.    3rd,  of  a  person  fiJling  into  a 
•tate  of  somnolmcy  and  dying  apoplectic  after  the  ezoeaaive  use  of 
muff;  the  words  in  the  original  are — "  pour  avoir  pris  par  le  nes  nne 
tvop  grande  quantity  de  poudre  de  tabaa"    4th.  The  instance  of  the 
celebrated  Santenil,  who,  after  having  drank  a  glass  of  wine  into  which 
some  tobacco  had  been  put»  was  attacked  with  Tomiting  and  most 
seyere  pains,  under  which  he  expired.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
add  to  these  examples  many  others,  some  well  authentioated,  others  more 
than  doubtfiiL    We  shall  give  only  one  of  each,  leaving  the  reader  to 
decide  to  which  class  each  belongs.    ^'  Borrhi,  in  a  letter  to  Bartholine^ 
mentions  a  person  who,  through  excess  of  smoking,  had  dried  hie 
brain  to  that  degree^  that  after  his  death  there  was  nothing  found  in 
his  skull  but  a  little  black  lump,  consisting  of  mere  membranes."    This 
is  a  quotation  from  '  A  New  and  Complete  Dictionaxy  of  the  Arts  and 
Beienoes,'  published  in  1755  by  a  society  of  gentlemen.     P^re  Labat, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  '  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  lies  de  1*  Am^rique,* 
of  the  date  of  1742,  amongst  other  particulars  which  he  gives  in  Ida 
very  ample  and  amusing  account  of  tobacco,  relates,  as  from  his  own 
knowledge,  how  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  entertainment  was  inter- 
rupted from  the  direful  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  guests  who  had  pap» 
taken  of  a  turkey  into  the  stuffing  of  which  tobacco  had  been  intro- 
duced by  a  negro  cook  of  the  family  in  a  fit  of  jealouqr,  in  oonaequenoo 
of  another  cook  of  aoperior  skill  having  been  employed  to  dress  the 
dinner.     The  turkey,  by  those  who  were  helped  of  it,  waa  pronounced 
excellent;  ^'but  one  after  another  they  were  taken  ill,  those  who  had 
Uigely  ate  of  it  were  seized  vnth  vomitin'g  and  purging,  others  sufisrod 
cruel  pains — in  brie^  the  Ute  was  broken  up,  on  crut  tout  le  monde 
empoisonn^"    The  surgeon  of  the  fiunily  was  hurriedly  sent  for,  and 
all  his  canJr^reB  from  the  surrounding  conntzy.     They  ''  anatomiaed'' 
the  different  meats  which  had  been  served  at  table,  and  at  length  found 
what  deared  up  the  mystery — ^the  oflfending  tobacco.     Aid  was  im* 
mediately  administered;  those  who  werer  meraly  griped  were  leUevvd 
1^  lavements,  those  reduced  by  excessive  evacuations  were  comforted 
by  cordials,  the  least  ill  were  on  their  legs  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
kours,  others  kept  their  beds  for  two  days. 

We  shall  give  another  anecdote,  premising  that  the  thesis  we  shall 
refer  to  was  not  maintained  in  tiie  sdiools  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
of  the  present  day,  or  before  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  of 
our  time  and  country,  but  in  the  schools  of  TOedicine  of  Paris  lon§^ 
ago— via.,  on  the  26th  of  March  1699.  The  question  was  "An 
tabaoi  usu  frequenti  Tittt  summa  brevier  r  M.  Claude  Berger, 
Parisiani  M.B.,  having  to  snrtain  the  act,  proved  in  the  most  dsi* 
monstrative  manner  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  leaf  shcwtena  li£»'-» 
^  Ergo  en  frequenti  tabaoi  usu  vitn  summa  brevier."  Pdie  Labat»  who 
rdatea  the  dispirtaiioa  and  the  solemn  deeisioa  airived  at^  remarin 
that  the  takers  of  tobaeoo  had  thetr  fears  in  scHue  meaaura  quieted  by 
one  circumstance,  that  of  the  prasident,  who  admitted  the  Ibroe  of  <Am 
aiguamnty  and  anpported  it  with  reasons  of  his  own,  exfaibttingA 
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djiugieemont  between  liis  toogae  md  his  noae,  having  had  dnringthe 
whole  of  the  act  his  saoff-box  in  his  hand-—''  Et  ne  oessa  pas  on  moment 
de  prendre  da  tabac ;"  the  author  adding**''  £toit-ii  bien  oonvaboa 
do  oe  qnSl  Tonloit  persuader  anx  aatree?  Je  le  laisse  h  penser  ik  mes 
ketnree." 

Though  more  than  a  oentarj  and  a  half  have  passed  sinoe  this 
difleoasion  was  formallj  held,  ia  not  the  sabjeet  atill  an  open  question  f 
We  apprehend  we  must  answer  in  the  affirmative;  we  apprehend  were 
this  very  question — "  An  en  tabad  usu  frequenti  Titn  snmma  breviorl** 
submitted  to  the  free  vote  of  the  profession,  that  whilst  there  would 
be  some  unanimity  in  the  decision  that  tobaooo  in  very  great  excess  is 
injurious  and  likely  to  shorten  life,  there  would  be  a  division  of  the 
8n£Brage  regarding  its  moderate  use  and  an  occaaional  excess.  No 
longer  than  1857  proof  was  afforded  of  such  a  difference  of  opinion. 
In  the  first  rolume  of  the  '  Lancet'  for  that  year  the  matter  is  largely 
discuflsed,  arising  out  of  the  authoritative  assertion  of  a  public  lecturer 
that  the  vice  of  smoking  is  one  of  the  causes  of  paralysis  and  of  its 
increase  at  the  present  tima  There  are  in  that  single  volume  referred 
to  as  many  as  twenty-six  difEerant  communications  on  the  subject, 
some  holding  one  doctrine,'  some  another,  with  titles  in  accordance*— 
such  as,  "  The  Salutary  Effects  of  Smoking;**  "  Smoking  not  a  Cause 
of  Insanity  f  "  Is  Smoking  a  Blessingf "  "  Tobacco  and  Crime ;"  "  Can 
Tobacco  be  Deprived  of  its  Injurious  Qualities)"  "  Temperance  and 
Jusiics^  the  Handmaids  of  Truth  in  the  Tobacco  Question." 

The  auUior  of  the  paper  with  the  last-mentioned  title,  as  that  title 
would  indicate,  belongs  to  neither  extreme.     He  says : 

**  He  can  as  little  repeat  the  words  of  Moli^re — *  Qui  vit  sans  tabac  n'est 
pas  diffue  de  vivre,  il  rejoaft  et  parge  les  cerveaox  humaina  et  il  instroit  les 
unes  a  ia  vertu,'  as  he  can  share  the  fears  of  the  alarmist,  lest  the  Gibbon 
of  our  Borne  discover  reason  for  eloquent  mourning  on  the  '  weed*  as  the  cause 
^  our  national  decay." 

He,  viewing  the  subject  dispassionately  and  after  much  experience 
in  the  public  service,  arrives  at  certain  conclusions  of  a  moderate  kind, 
which  we  think  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  due  to  him  to 
mention  his  name — it  is  Mr.  Gkmgee,  late  surgeon  of  the  first  class, 
principal  medical  officer  of  the  British  Italian  Legion,  and  who,  he 
declares,  has  never  taken  a  particle  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  firom  his 
diaiike  to  it.  like  him,  we  have  the  same  dislike  to  the  weed,  in  all 
ite  pxepared  states;  like  him,  we  have,  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world, 
been  amongst  those  who  have  used  it  freriy,  though  we  cannot  declare^ 
like  him,  we  have  never  tried  it.  A  cigar  we  once  smoked  with  horrid 
effect,  to  na  oonchMtve  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  That  was  at  an 
early  period  of  lifii;  later  in  life,  when  among  habitual  smokers,  and 
when  to  dadine  the  pipe  offeeed  in  oourteey  would  have  been  con-> 
aidered  a  breach  of  good  manners,  we  have  used  it  most  temperately, 
and  we  mnst  conless  not  without  an  i^^reeable  aoothtng  effect,  rmv 
wnek  needed  in  traasaeting  businefls  with  an  ill-disposed  TurkLm 
aitthority.  In  the  interval,  within  the  tropics^  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
ihe  West,  never  smoking,  we  have  fortunately  escaped  the  prevailing 
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diseaBes  of  the  countries,  and  tliat  when  they  have  been  rife  aroimd  us, 
and  smokers  have  fallen  victims  to  yellow  fever  in  the  one,  to  remit- 
tent fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera  in  the  other.  On  one  occasion,  the 
abstainer  was  the  only  European  in  a  district  scourged  with  fever  who 
escaped  free.  These  personalities  we  mention  to  show  that  we  are  not 
one  of  the  sworn  friends  of  tobacco.  Of  its  uses  and  abuses  we  shall  now 
speak,  and  wit^  the  moderation  and  modesty  becoming  so  important  a 
subject,  one  on  which  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
inquirers  of  high  respectability.  We  shall  propose  a  few  questions  on 
some  of  the  more  important  points  of  inquiry,  and  answer  them  ao« 
cording  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

1.  Has  tobacco,  especially  smoking,  the  power  of  preventing  con- 
tagion or  infection,  or  of  counteracting  malaria?  We  think  not, 
never,  as  already  remarked,  having  witnessed  the  exemption  of  those 
who  used  it  most  from  noxious  influences  of  any  kind,  such  as  are 
productive  of  disease.  We  are  more  disposed  to  the  inference,  that  if 
used  in  any  excess  it  may  fiivour  the  operation  of  those  obscure  causes; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  whatever  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  consti- 
tution appears  to  predispose  the  system  to,  or  render  it  more  susceptible 
of,  morbid  action.  In  the  '  Lancet,*  under  the  head  of  "  The  Effects 
of  Tobacco  in  Ague,**  it  is  stated  by  a  medical  officer  of  Crimean  ex- 
perience, that  its  use  interfered  with  recovery  from  ague,  and  that  till 
discontinued  relapses  were  frequent. 

2.  Is  the  stomach  capable  of  digesting  tobacco  ?  We  think  it 
may,  after  having  become  habituated  to  it ;  at  least,  in  certain  in- 
stances. There  are  direct  and  analogous  £sMits  in  &vour  of  this  in- 
ference. The  analogous  facts  are  the  most  familiar  ones.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  carnivorous  animal  can  be  brought  gradually  to  subsist 
on  vegetable  food,  and  vice  versd.  In  the  ^  Lancet,'  the  volume  already 
referred  to,  an  instance  is  given  of  an  individual,  a  man,  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  who  "  for  many  years  had  been  in  the  constant  practice 
of  eating  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  strongest  negro-head  tobacco 
every  five  days,"  and  who,  the  contributor,  Dr.  David  Arrott,  adds, 
would  willingly  eat  more  could  he  get  it  free  of  expense.  Singular  as 
this  must  seem,  we  can  adduce  an  instance  even  more  remarkable. 
When  at  Constantinople,  some  twenty  years  ago,  we  were  told  of 
a  man,  a  Turk,  employed  in  the  arsensd,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  daily,  and  had  been  for  fifteen  years,  two  drachms  of  opiam, 
mixed  with  one  of  corrosive  tablimate,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which 
he  swallowed  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  day.  His  health, 
had  suffered  and  his  Acuities  had  become  impaired,  but  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  his  acting  as  janitor  to  the  naval  schooL*  In. 
these  two  cases  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  the  to* 
bacco  and  the  opium  were  digested^  and  became  subservient,  like  food, 

•  Doubting  that  wliat  WM  ealled  oorroBlre  sublimate  was  really  tnch,  the  oflloer  (an 
Englithsian)  fuperintending  the  arsenal  procured  for  us  a  portion  from  the  Indiridual  of 
the  substance  in  question ;  we  found  it  to  be  Teiltable  oorrosiTe  sublimate,  and  nearlj 
pure.  From  a  phjrsician  long  resident  in  Pera  we  learnt  that  the  Turks  often  take  cor- 
rosire  sublimate  with  qpium,  under  the  persuasion  that  it  aids  the  eifects  of  the  latter,  and 
often  in  large  doses. 
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to  supply  waste  of  material  t  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  in 
cases  of  privation  of  food,  when  the  sense  of  hunger  is  appeased  by 
the  use  of  tobacco,  it  may  act  in  the  same  way  1  The  goat  which  will 
eat  hemlock  with  impunity,  we  are  assured,  has  been  known  to  have 
ind  a  fondness  for  tobacco.  The  leaf  of  the  laurel,  the  exhalation  from 
which  when  bruised  is  &tal  to  insects,  is  the  &vottrite  food  of  the  slug. 
The  leaf  of  the  yew  is  poisonous  to  cattle  if  ate  alone,  but  if  miz^ 
with  food,  it  is  said  to  be  not  injurious.  This  we  state  as  a  current 
belief  amongst  farmer&  Don,  in  the  *  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  says 
that  the  flowers  of  Lathyrua  aativua  mixed  with  wheat  flour  in  half 
the  quantity,  makes  yery  good  bread,  but  alone  produces  surprising 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  in  those  who  use  it  for  a  continuance.  Other 
examines  of  tho  like  kind-  might  be  given ;  even  the  leaf  of  the  to- 
i)acco-p]ant  itself  we  find,  is  attacked  by  the  slug. 

3.  We  know  how  poisonous  are  the  efiects,  often  fatal,  of  alcohol 
taken  in  excess,  and  how  gently  cheering  and  refreshing  are  the  lighter 
alcoholic  drinks,  used  in  moderation :  may  not  some  similarity  be 
traced  between  strong  tobacco  in  its  operation  and  alcohol,  and  between 
iight  wines  in  their  action  and  mild  tobacco,  rendered  more  mild  by 
admixture,  as  used  where  smoking  has  been  longest  practised  %  Such 
an  analogy,  we  think,  exists,  not  indeed  as  to  the  specific  efiects  com- 
pared together,  but  as  to  the  injury  or  benefit  received  The  Turk,  an 
habitual  smoker,  and  who,  as  regards  health,  appears  to  indulge  in  that 
habitual  smoking  with  impimity,  uses  the  mildest  tobacco  {N.  rustica)^ 
and  inhales  its  vapour  (probably  more  that  of  nicotianin  than  of  the 
more  powerful  nicotine)  through  water,  or  the  long  cherry-stick  pipe, 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  North- American  Indian,  another  great 
smoker,  mixes  a  small  portion  of  tobacco  with  a  large  proportion  of 
some  other  plant,  such  as  the  uva  ursi.  The  Hindoo  smokes  even  a 
more  compound  mixture,  of  which  tobacco  constitu^  but  a  small 
portion,  and  through  water,  using  the  hookah  with  its  tube  of  many 
ooils.  How  great  is  the  contrast  between  those  diluting  methods  and 
the  use  of  the  cigar  or  of  the  short  black  pipe,  saturated,  or  nearly  so, 
"with  the  empyreumatic  oil  derived  from  strong  and  unmixed  tobacco  ! 
When  we  reflect  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  alkaloid,  can  we  be 
surprised  that  the  latter,  if  used  in  excess,  should  be  injurious  and 
productive  of  all  the  ailments  that  the  poison  is  capable  of  effecting  ? 

4.  What  are  these  effects  ?  Can  we  with  any  confidence  describe 
them  t  We  cannot  say  that  we  can  with  confidence,  because  they  seem 
to  vary  in  different  individuals,  according  to  idiosyncrasy  and  other 
conditions,  such  as  modes  of  living,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  &c.,  con- 
ditions difficult  to  appreciate.  The  worst  and  most  common  effects, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  studious  and  the  young  and  the  iu-door 
-tradesman,  firom  excess,  appear  to  be  impaired  appetite,  a  fblaxed 
muscular  fibre,  a  pallid  complexion,  dimiuished  energy.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  those  in  training  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the 
athletic  boat-race,  needing  as  much  vigour  as  skill  for  its  success,  are 
^prohibited  the  use  of  the  pipe,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  believed 
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ihero  to  liSTe  m  enenrating^  relAxing  0Soot,    Wbether  it  actaaUj^ 
produces  positiye  diieMie^  sooh  as 

**  CoQghf ,  Mtlunas,  apoplexies,  ftrtrs,  rhnme. 
All  that  kill  dead,  or  lingeringly  oonBome,*' 

i9t  a^e  nowise  pirepared  to  say,  nor  to  expresB  an  opinion  as  to  the* 
question  whether,  since  tobacco  has  come  into  such  general  iis^  the 
term  of  man*s  life  has  been  shortened  or  lengthened.  The  &ct  thail 
onr  population  is  increasing,  and  the  belief  that  the  value  of  lift 
measured  by  length  of  years  is  increased,  are  circumstanoes  whioli 
would  induce  one  to  eliminate  tobacco  &om  the  problem*  Man  ism- 
hardy  animal,  capable  of  enduring  much  and  of  adapting  himself 
wonderfully  to  oiroumstances.  By  special  pleading  it  would  be  eaiij 
to  prove,  making  a  selection  of  cases,  that  tobacco  is  capable  of  pio» 
ducing  paralysis,  or  any  other  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  bj 
iq>ecial  pleadmg  and  a  selection  of  cases,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  the- 
contraiy,  that  it  is  a  preservative  of  health  and  a  promoter  of  old  aga 
Hobbes,  that  masculine  thinker,  the  greatest  of  smokers^  lived  in  tha- 
fhll  possession  of  his  feiculties  beyond  the  ordinaiytenn  of  human  ex* 
ist^ice.  He  was  temperate  in  other  things  How  many  are  the 
profligate  smokers — the  profligate  in  other  things-^who  have  diadfc 
prematurely  I 

5.  Does  it  conduce  to  mental  disease^  to  insanity  1  We  think 
not ;  we  consider  the  chaxge  brought  against  it  on  this  account  as  un* 
founded,  and  it  has  been  repelled  by  physicians  of  ample  experience  iiir 
the  treatment  of  lunatics.  We  may  state  in  confirmation  that  saaong/A 
the  Turks,  who  by  their  religion  are  bound  to  abstain  from  intoxicatixig: 
drinks,  but  not  latterly  firom  tobacco,  there  is  a  remarkable  exemptioa 
ftom  insanity.  We  are  inclined  even  to  think  that  the  use  of  the* 
pipe,  as  used  by  them,  by  its  quieting  influence,  may  be  one  of  the 
oaoses  of  the  exemption.  Also  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  weie- 
the  common  sailor  and  common  soldier  deprived  of  its  use  altc^ther, 
we  should  have  more  instances  of  suicide  in  the  army  and  navy,— aa 
act  this  commonly  characteristic  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  commonly 
occurring  in  about  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  if  insanity  is  unduly 
high  in  the  census  of  any  people,  we  shall  find  suicide  also  to  be  so^ 
and  vu!e  versd.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Turk  has  become  deg»* 
nerate,  and  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  existing  race  is  owing  to  the 
inordinate  use  of  tobacco.  We  cannot  adopt  the  assertion.  Comparing 
his  past  history  with  his  present,  we  believe  the  change  from  strength 
to  weakness,  not  owing  to  the  people,  but  to  the  government;  the  great 
majority  of  the  peojde,  not  the  few  wealthy,  still  leading  a  simple^ 
frugal,  temperate,  monogamous  life.  Happy,  we  think,  it  would  be  for 
us,  and  vastly  to  the  diminution  -of  crime,  poverty^  and  insanity,  were 
we  to  follow  their  example  in  one  or  two  thiags,  especially  the  use  of 
co^e;  making  it  a  substitute  for  ardent  spirits,  the  abuse  in  which,, 
amongst  other  evil  eflects,  appears  to  be  so  productive  of  the  last* 
menti(»ied  malady. 

•    6.  Has  tobacco  any  marked  influence  on  the  generative  organs? 
We  doubt  very  much  that  it  has  any  such  influence,  excepting  perhi^pa 
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when  used  in  great  exoeo^  and  then,  it  may  be,  by  impairing  the  general 
health  and  bodily  rigonr.  These  organs^  the  generatiye,  being  so  very 
peooliary  all  d  priori  reasoning  on  their  fnnctiona  ia  little  to  be  relied 
OD,  as  is  also  all  analogical  reasoning.  So  much  are  we  oonvinoed  of 
ihis^  that  we  haye  thought  it  right  to  qualify  the  preceding  inference 
with  a  perhap$;  and  are  we  not  justified  in  such  caution  by  the  welt 
known  fiust  that  one  of  the  most  debilitating  and  &tal  diseases,  pul^ 
monary  consumption,  is  no  check  on  fertility.  Other  debilitating 
diseaaes  might  be  mentioned,  which,  as  well  as  we  can  judge,  are  equally 
insoouoas  in  relation  to  the  procreative  power.  Were  this  the  proper 
plaoe,  we  oould  relate  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  poasessbn  of 
the  &oulty  in  persons  labouring  under  maladies  eyentually  proving 
ftM,  and  by  whom  it  was  exeraised,  as  indicated  by  the  result,  with 
onimpairBd  effect  Had  tobacco  a  marked  influence  on  the  cngana  in 
quertion«  ought  it  not  to  be  demonstrated  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
in  a  diminishing  population  in  those  ooxmtries  where  the  weed  is  moot 
used,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  North  of  Europe 
genendly  %  But  in  these  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  people  is  remarkably  high.  Further,  had  the  weed  such  an 
injurious  influence^  ought  not  the  proportional  inaptitude  for  generation 
in  the  two  sexes  to  be  reversed )  ought  it  not  to  be  witnessed  (whi(^  it 
is  not)  more  fi^quently  in  the  male,  so  much  more  addicted  to  smoking^ 
than  in  the  female,  so  little  addicted  t  And,  we  would  ask,  does  not 
the  same  argument  apply  in  the  question  of  its  influence  aa  a  cause  of 
insanity  1  women,  the  non-smokers^  being  subject  in  a  hi^er  ratio 
ihan  men  to  the  mental  malady. 

7.  Is  there  any  material  difference  of  effect  connected  with  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as^  for  instance,  from  chewing  and  snuffing^ 
compared  with  smokuog  tobacco  ?  I^  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
psincipal  ^eot  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  narcotic  principle  or 
minciples  into  the  blood-current,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
cBfierence  of  effect  from  either  can  bo  more  than  in  d^gree^  except^ 
indeed,  the  primary  local  influence ; — ^that  of  snuff  immediately  affscting 
ibe  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  that  of  the  quid  the  lining  mem* 
hnne  of  the  mouth,  and  if  the  juice  be  swallowed,  the  lining  membrane 
ef  the  alimoitary  canal  more  or  less  generally.  The  difference,  at 
least,  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently  important  to  need  at  present  mudi 
consideration,  especially  as  snuff  now  is  so  little  abused,  and  the  quid 
ii  so  little  used  except  by  those  hard  workers  in  the  open  air  who 
cannot  indulge  in  the  more  expensive  and  less  convenient  luxuries  of 
the  cigar  and  pipe.  Judging  itprioriy  one  would  infer  that  snuffing  is 
the  least  haaardous  mode  of  indulging  in  tobacco,  smoking  next  in 
degree,  and  chewing  the  most  perilous.  The  one  (the  first),  owing  to 
the  small  surface  exposed  to  its  action;  the  other  (the  last)  for  the 
opposite  reason.  The  primary  effect  of  both  is  stimulating,  as  indi- 
cated by  an  increwe  of  the  secretion  of  the  part,  that  increased  flow 
tending  to  check  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  so  &r  corrective  and 
beneficia].  What  injury  is  sustained  by  the  expenditure  of  saliva  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.     We  wish  it  could  be  shown  to  be  serious^ 
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•nd  that  the  dyspeptic  aihnents  of  our  energetic  transatlantic  bxethzoi 
Mte  owing  in  part  to  this  waste  of  a  floid  which  physiology  teaches  ns 
is  concerned  in  digestion,  and  the  ejection  of  which — the  squirting  of 
it  from  tiie  month— *is  so  offensive  to  delicacy  and  so  incompatible  with 
cleanliness.  If  anywhere,  in  the  United  States  we  should  witness  the  bad 
effibcts  of  tobacco,  where  its  consumption  is  so  extrayagant.  According 
to  official  accounts  furnished  to  Congress  in  1842,  it  would  appear  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  several  States  then  amounted 
to  100,000,000  lbs.,  giving  seven  pounds  to  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  population,  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  between  four  and 
five  millions  sterling.*  That  smoking  tobacco  is  not  attended  with,  the 
same  risk  as  chewing,  we  are  inclined  to  infer  rather  from  d  priori 
consideration  than  from  actual  experience;  the  consideration  that 
nicotine  is  very  inflammable,  and  must  be  consumed  in  great  part  in 
the  act  of  thus  using  the  weed,  giving  rise  to  new  products,  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  which  in  great  measure  remain  to  be  ascertained;  bu^ 
be  they  what  they  may,  with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  said 
to  be  one  of  these  in  extremely  minute  proportion,  we  may  be  prettj 
sura  that  they  are  greatly  less  active  than  nicotine. 

8.  What  are  its  good  effects  when  used  in  moderation!  And  if 
any,  are  we  more  certain  of  these  than  of  its  injurious,  when  used  in 
excess)  In  a  qualified  manner  we  are  disposed  to  answer  both  these 
questions  in  the  afErmative.  That  the  smoking  of  tobacco  has  a 
soothing,  tranquillizing  influence  on  those  accustomed  to  it,  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  especially  of  its  milder  kinds,  N,  persioa  and  nutieog 
and  this  we  hold  to  be  its  happiest  effect,  and  that  which  gives  it  its 
greatest  charm,  and  makes  it  so  fascinating.  It  was  this,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  recommended  it  to  Milton,  who,  we  are  told,  before 
retiring  to  rest  indulged  in  one  pipe  and  a  glass  of  £edr  water  after  a 
light  supper.  If  Newton  smoked,  which  is  a  common  beliei^  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  experienced  the  same  benefit  irom  it.  We  can  imagine 
him  quietly  inhaling  the  gentle  anodyne  in  tranquil  meditative  repose 
in  his  orchard  at  Woolsthorpe,  when  the  first  idea  of  gravitation 
flashed  across  his  mind.  How  many  are  the  great  and  worthy  men 
who  might  be  named  who,  alike  thus  tempted,  alike  indulged  in  mode- 
ration in  the  luxury.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Bacon  was  one 
of  these,  for  he  speaks  of  tobacco  as  firom  his  own  experience. 

"Experientia  testatur,  usum  tabaci  abigere  lassitudinem.  Batio,  quia 
refocillat  oorroboratque  spiritus,  partes  contusas  aut  compressas  aperiat,  et 
prsecipue  c^uia  opiatae  virtutis  beneficio  spiritas  reficit,  atque  sio  lassitudiii«n 
aufert ;  ut  m  soinno  qiioque  evenire  videmus."-}* 

In  *The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation'  we  find  Isaac  Walton  and 
his  friend  Charles  Cotton,  after  a  day's  pleasant  angling  in  Dove 
Dale,  ending  it  with  a  draught  of  ale  and  a  single  pipe.  In  a  note  to 
the  same  book,  wo  learn  how  a  martyr — Kemble  by  name — for 
conscience'  sake,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  went  to  execution,  com- 

*  Were  tfae  price  and  the  dutj  there  the  same  M  in  Eogland,  the  expenditnre  for  tluf 
bne  article  would  amonnt  to  896,000,000{.  I 
.   t  SylT.  Sylvar.  Cent.  TUi. 
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poaedly  wnolriiig  his  pipe,  amidst  a  crowd  of  weeping  friends  and 
neighboars ;  an  incident  which,  in  the  county  where  it  occurred,  gaye 
rise  to  the  last  pipe  smoked  being  called  a  Kemble  pipe.  To  the 
hard-working  nayrie,  to  the  sailor  and  soldier  on  service,  tobacco  is 
undoubtedly  a  comfort,  and  in  moderation  we  think  may  conduce  to 
health.  To  them,  especially  amidst  privations,  it  appears  to  be  a 
comfort  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  related  by  the  master  of  a  French 
whaler,  who  in  the  South  Sea  had  the  happiness  of  rescuing  eight 
fgngliRh  sailors  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  and  there 
for  eighteen  months  had  lived  on  penguins  and  such  crustaoea  as  they 
could  pick  up,  that,  taken  on  board,  when  they  seemed  besidethemselves 
lor  joy  at  their  delivery,  and  when  whatever  was  on  board  was  tendered 
them,  they  did  not  ask,  we  are  assured,  for  bread  or  for  spirits,  but  for 
tobacco,  saying  had  they  but  had  tobacco  in  their  almost  hopeless 
postion,  they  could  have  patiently  borne  their  lot — ^it  would  have 
soothed  them  in  their  misery.  Besides  a  soothing  influence,  it  seems 
to  have  on  some  persons  other  influences,  such  as  the  promoting  of 
regularity  of  bowels,  and  in  some  cases  rendering  breathing  more  eaqr> 
and  in  some  conducing  to  sleep,  especially  after  unwonted  menittl 
excitement  or  exertion  before  going  to  rest,  that  excitement  or  exertion 
hindering  sleep. 

Tet,  fdier  ail  that  can  be  said  in  its  &vour,  were  the  balance  to  be 
struck  of  the  good  and  evil  resulting  firom  the  use  of  tobacco,  we  appre- 
hend the  result  would  be  against  it,  and  that  to  a  ^o  inconsiderable 
amount,  even  when  doing  no  positive  harm  to  the  constitution,  taking 
into  account  the  time  idly  wasted,  the  money  uselessly  expended  in 
the  indnlgenca  The  time  lost  in  taking  snufl*  we  have  seen  recently 
calculated — ^it  was  no  inconsiderable  fractional  portion  of  life;  that 
lost  in  smoking  must  be  greater. 

**  The  pipe  with  aolemn  interposing  pofT 
Makes  hslf  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough ; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain. 
Then  pause  and  puff,  and  speak,  and  panse  again.*' 

Thus  sang  the  moralist  in  his  poem  'Conversation,*  when  he 
satirizes  the 

**  Femidons  weed  i  whose  soent  the  fair  annoys, 
UnlHendly  to  society's  chief  Joys.*' 

The  vast  expenditure — and  may  we  not  say  the  waste  of  money  ?— on 
the  luxury,  may  be  imagined  from  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  duty 
on  tobacco,  amounting  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  more  than  five 
millions  sterling.*  In  Europe  generally  the  expenditure  is  equally 
remarkable,  and  we  believe  increasing.  In  France,  since  1815,  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  (a  Government  monopoly)  has  more  than 
tripled.  The  gross  receipts  from  it  are  set  down  in  the  Budget  for 
the  present  year  at  183,000,000  francs,  or  7,625,000^  Whether  the 
Government  of  that  country  has  taken  alarm  out  of  regard  for  the 
hiealth  of  the  people,  and  on  that  account,  as  reported^  raised  the  duty, 

•  In  1658  the  dnty  on  tobaooo  and  snnfT  was  6,972,471/. ;  the  ezpenditvre  on  both 
aaanaUy  about  8,000,0001. 
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macli,  as  we  leaniy  to  tbe  dissatiB&ction  of  tiie  md  people,  we  caamoi' 
pretend  to  say.  Whatever  the  motive  may  be^  we  see  with  satis- 
fiustion  that  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instruction  has  farther  issued  « 
dircnlar,  addressed  to  the  directors  of  colleges  and  schools  thronghout 
the  empire,  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  and  cigars  to  students,  on 
the  assorted  ground  "  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  deve- 
lopment of  many  youths  has  been  checked  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
tobacco."  Whether  this  be  proved  or  not  (and  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  it  has  been  fully  proved),  we  hope,  on  many  accounts,  that  the  like 
prohibition  will  be  enforced  in  our  great  public  schools,  where  we  fear 
there  is  too  much  addiction  to  the  weed,  without  a  shadow  of  apology; 
such  as  the  hard-working  navvie  might  ui^  or  the  soldier  or  sailor 
amidst  their  privations,  or  the  martyr  on  his  way  to  execution.  Tempo-* 
ranee  in  youth  is  the  best  security  for  a  vigorous  manhood.  Bad,  indeed, 
and  harassing  must  be  the  discipline  of  the  school,  or  low  and  poor  the 
disposition  of  the  boy  who  feels  the  want  of  any  drug,  such  as  opium 
or  tobacco,  or  of  any  stimulus,  such  as  spirits  or  wine.  Sure  we  are 
that  there  will  be  no  hankering  after  these,  if  ''  the  diet  be  plain, 
healthftd,  and  moderate,**  and  the  plan  of  youthful  training  be  even  in 
degree  in  accordance  with  the  noble  idea  of  education  inculcated  by 
the  writer*  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted — that  "  generous  ednca* 
iion  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.** 

To  conclude :  reflecting  on  its  history  and  the  kind  of  in&tuation 
which  it  discloses,  how  its  use  has  gradually  spread  through  all  coun- 
tries and  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  knowing  that  whatever 
has  a  like  influence,  whether  it  be  wine,  spirits,  opium,  tea,  coflSse^  • 
haschich,  or  banng,  tJiese  the  fiivourites  of  millions,  and  altogether  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  any  statement 
of  the  physician  and  man  of  science  respecting  the  evU  effects  of 
tobacco  on  the  health  will  put  a  stop  to  its  use,  or  will  mate- 
rially diminish  its  estimation  with  the  thoughtless  world ;  we  fear  all 
expostulations  against  it  will  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  the  burlesque 
lines^- 

**  Qnol  qu'en  difc«  Aristotle  et  sa  doete  oabale, 
lA  tabao  «t  deYin  et  n**  rien  qui  regale.** 

Therefore,  should  not  the  main  object  of  the  profession  be  not  to 
attack  it  indiscriminately,  but  fairiy  and  with  judgment,  so  as  to. 
endeavour  to  check  at  least  the  evils  of  its  abuse,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  cases  in  which  it  might  be  used  in  moderation  with  a 
prospect  of  benefit,  and  how  in  some  cases — ^these  not  infrequent — even 
when  used  in  moderation  continuously,  it  may  do  mischief  f    It  is  an.  ^ 
easy  matter  to  propound  cases  of  each  kind — ^how,  for  instance,  a 
single  pipe  of  the  mildest  tobacco  might  soothe  an  irritable  temper  and 
promote  domestic  happiness — ^how,  when  there  is  a  delicate  stomachy , 
even  a  single  pipe  might  aggravate  djri^psia.    Had  John  Hunter 
inhaled  the  tranquillizing  vapour  just  before  his  last  visit  to  St  George's 

•  KiUon,  in  hli  •  Tractate  of  Education.' 
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'HxmpMj  he  might  haTo  escaped  that  spasm  of  the  heart  in  (Qsonasioii 
in  the  hoard-Toom  which  so  instantaneouslj  proved  &taL  Were  there 
no  smoking-room  attached  to  the  House  o£  Oommons^  angry  as  the 
debates  sometimes  are,  would  they  not  be  more  angry  1  A  return  of 
the  smokers  amongst  the  honourable  members,  and  of  the  non-smokers, 
would  be  an  interesting  documenti  and  we  hope  to  see  it  moved  for  by 
-aoine  philanthropist. 

On  the  works  on  tobacco  placed  as  a  heading  to  what  we  have 
written,  we  must  be  very  brief  in  our  comments.  The  ample  title  of 
tiie  one  which  takes  the  lead  denotes  well  its  contents.  Should  it  fall 
in  the  way  of  any  of  our  readers  idly  disposed,  it  may  amuse  them  for 
*tiie  whila  It  is  fiill  in  its  details  respecting  all  things  concerning  the 
plant,  excepting  that  which  is  most  important  and  most  difficult  to 
OBtimate — ^riis.,  its  effects;  it  is  especially  rich  in  anecdote  and  the 
Hterature  of  the  subject,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  The  following  lines^ 
which  we  extract  as  a  specimen,  so  sensuous  and  sentimental,  betoken, 
aome  will  think,  their  inspiration : 

• 

**  TotMMo,  ditnaer  of  my  mind. 

When,  like  the  meteor's  trmnslent  gleam. 
Thy  mbetanee  gone  to  air  I  find, 
I  think,  alas,  my  life's  the  eame  I 

VHiAt  dae  bnt  lighted  dost  am  I  ? 

Thoa  thow'st  me  what  my  fate  wiU  be; 
And  when  thy  sinking  ashes  die, 

I  learn  that  I  mast  end  like  thee.** 

The  next  in  succession,  the  letter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  ia,  as 
mi^t  be  expected,  of  a  very  different  character,  relating  mainly  to 
the  effects  of  tobacco.  We  have  designated  it  a  denimciation  against 
the  use  of  the  weed  ;  such  it  is,  not,  indeed,  in  the  style  and  terms  of 
the  counterblast  of  King  James,  or  in  the  not  less  trnmeasured  abuse 
bestowed  on  it  by  a  poet  of  a  later  reign,*  but  in  a  qualified  manner, 
directed  chiefly  against  its  habitual  use  and  in  excess.  He  says,  and 
we  hold  the  words  of  so  high  an  authority  to  deserve  quoting-— 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  under 
all  circomstaiLces,  and  to  however  moderate  an  extent  it  be  practised,  the 
maoHang  of  tobacco  is  prejudicial.  The  first  effect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tran- 
qoillize  the  nervous  system.    It  allays  the  pain  of  hunger,  and  relieves  the 

*  Ghariei  Cotton :  his  poem  on  Tobaeeof  is  a  eapital  example  of  the  "  infected  muse,** 
aad,if  not  written  in  irony,  we  eannot  bat  think  it  was  written  after  iolfering  from  the 
cObcts  of  the  first  pipe  he  smoked.    The  following  few  lines  are  mild  in  eomparison  with 
'ihaottNiit 

"  Femidoas  wmd  (shonld  not  my  mnse  ollSmd, 

To  say  Heav'ki  made  anght  for  a  oruel  end), 

I  should  proclaim  that  thoa  created  wert. 

To  roin  man*s  high  and  immortal  part. 

^7  stygyan  damp  obsenres  oar  reason's  «ye. 

Debauches  wit,  and  makes  invention  dry; 

Destroys  the  memory,  confounds  our  care ; 

We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  what  we  are  t 

Benders  onr  lliooltiea  and  members  lame 

To  ereiy  office  of  onr  country's  claim. 


t  Foema  on  ScTeral  Occasions,  written  by  Charles  Cotton,  Bsq.    London,  1989. 
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uneasy  feelings  produced  bj  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  To  the  soldier  who' 
has  passed  the  ni^ht  in  the  trenches  before  a  beleaguered  town,  with  only  a 
distant  prospect  oi  breakfast  when  the  morning  has  arrived ;  to  the  sailor,  con- 
tending with  the  elements  in  a  storm;  to  the  labourer,  after  a  hard  day's 
work ;  to  the  traveller  in  an  uncultivated  region,  with  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food,  the  use  of  the  dear  or  a  tobacco-pipe  may  be  not  only  a  gratefnf  maul* 
gence,  but  reaUy  beneficial." 


His  remarks  on  habitual,  on  constant  smoking,  that  which  he  depi 
cates,  we  shall  not  comment  on.  In  many  particulars  we  can  giye 
them  our  assent,  but  not  in  all,  remembering  the  motto  of  that  learned 
society,  ''nullius  in  verba»"  over  which  he  so  ably  presides.  As  a 
judicious  warning  against  an  increasing  evil,  we  hope  his  letter  will 
continue  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Begarding  the  other  publications  prefixed,  so  many  and  so  di£ferent» 
we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  We  find  in  them  much  repetition, 
much  assertion,  scanty  fiicts  well  authenticated,  extremely  few  new 
&cts.  They  display,  we  cannot  but  think,  more  of  special  pleading 
than  of  fidr  inductive  reasoning.  Their  authors  too  often  seem  drawn 
to  their  conclusions  under  the  influence  rather  of  a  refined  sentiment 
than  of  a  severe  logic.  We  have  reconimended  one  work  as  likely  to 
afibrd  amusement  in  an  idle  hour ;  most  of  the  others,  should  they  £dl 
in  the  way  of  our  readers,  may  perhaps  be  looked  into  with  some 
profit,  as  showing,  where  there  is  a  want  of  exact  knowledge,  how 
there  may  be  the  greatest  discord  of  opinion,  and  how  extreme  vicwa 
are  apt  to  be  taken  and  supported  with  all  the  confidence  belonging  to- 
unlimited  fidth.  We  are  glad  to  think,  however,  that  great  as  is  the 
disagreement  of  the  contending  writers,  at  least  on  two  points  they^ 
are  of  one  mind — ^viz.,  that  in  excess  tobacco  is  hurtful,  and  that  the 
young  ought  to  be  prohibited  its  use,  as  a  bad  habit,  whether  it  stxmts 
growth  or  not. 

One  of  these  publications  requires  particular  mention ;  it  is  the  last 
on  our  list,  and  which  we  did  not  see  till  we  had  nearly  finished  our 
task.  The  author  of  *  Death  in  the  Pipe,  or  the  Great  Smoking 
Question,'  has  treated  the  subject,  as  we  think,  logically  and  fairly,  and 
has  discoursed  on  it  even  eloquently.  His  pamphlet,  written  chiefly 
in  refutation  of  the  statements  and  assertions  of  a  feivourite  author  ot 
the  agitators  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  is  not  undeserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society,  and  of  the  readers  of 
the  Anti-Tobacco  Journal.  Of  that  society,  one  germane  to  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  we  would  not  wish  to  write  disparagingly,  the 
intentions  of  both  being  good ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  express 
approval  of  them  or  of  their  philippics,  showing  too  often  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  old  adage,  ^*  that  you  diminish  all  that  you  exaggerate."' 
We  are  the  advocates  for  the  uses  of  things,  for  temperance  in  all 
things,  in  meats  as  well  as  in  drinks.  Even  the  virtues  it  was  thought 
of  old,  in  excess,  might  acquire  a  tincture  of  vice.  Pledges,  whether 
made  at  the  hustings  or  at  table,  are  too  often  a  snare ;  they  are 
in  the  same  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  honourable  member  and 
the  humble  artificer,  and  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  free  man.     Foe 
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xnucb  the  same  reason  we  should  have  no  satisfaction  in  learning  that 
the  society  in  question,  agitating  againat  tobacco,  were  successAil  in 
raising  the  already  high  duty  on  this  substance,  or  in  obtaining  an  Act 
prohibitiog  even  "juvenile  street-smoking."  If  we  read  histonr 
aright,  it  is  not  by  laws  that  manners  can  be  improved,  nor  by  high 
duties  that  excesses  can  be  prevented. 


Eevibw  XI. 
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The  PrvncipUa  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  By  William  Pibme,  F.RS.E., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  &c.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  engravings  on  wood. — London,  1860.     8vo,  pp.  878. 

This  book  is  very  carefully  written,  and  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with 
the  highest  respect.  Professor  Pirrie  has  published  it  chiefly  as  a 
compendium  of  his  lectures,  and  his  objects  ai*e  stated  to  have  been 
"  to  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  description,  with  the  elucidation  of  sound  principles  and  practice, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  present  state  of  surgical 
opinion  on  the  various  subjects  treated  in  the  work."  The  present  is 
the  second  edition  of  the  book,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  enlarge  and  considerably  to  improve  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  everything  aimed  at  has  been  fiEdrly  and  well 
accomplished,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  state  our  belief  that  as  a  com- 
pendium of  surgery,  a  sort  of  enlarged  '  Druitt's  Yade  Mecum,'  it  will 
be  difficult  to  surpass  this  work.  It  gives  a  clear  and  concise  account 
of  nearly  every  important  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  surgery 
down  to  the  present  moment.  The  laryngoscope,  iridectomy,  Wood's 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  Allarton*s  operation  for  stone, 
and  many  other  novelties,  all  find  their  appropriate  places,  and  the 
author,  moreover,  has  a  hearty  and  generous  mode  of  speaking  of  his 
cotemporaries  that  is  peculiarly  attractive,  and  it  must  be  confessed  by 
no  means  common  in  the  case  of  professional  writings  proceeding  from 
the  land  of  cakes.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  sound  practical  judg- 
ment as  well  as  by  competent  knowledge,  and  we  think  that  the 
Aberdeen  Professor  shows  that  he  is  not  only  alive  to  everything  that 
is  going  on,  but  also  that  he  is  gifted  with  the  art  of  condensation, 
exercised  with  more  than  ordinary  critical  acuteness. 

Nevertheless  we  must  acknowledge  that  Professor  Pirrie's  '  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery*  does  not  supply  that  which  we  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  day — ^namely,  a  thoroughly  readable 
course  of  surgical  lectures. 

All  the  works  of  which  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Druitt's 
well-known  manual  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  are  rather  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  advanced  students,  especially  when  preparing  for 
their  examinations,  or  to  the  wants  of  the  busy  practitioner  who  refers 
to  them  with  the  view  of  keeping  "  en  courant  '*  with  his  profession, 
than  to  the  necessities  of  a  8urgi(»d  tyro,  whose  mind  has  to  be  edu- 
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Gated  as  well  as  infonned.  Mr.  lAwrenoe^s  masterly  leotorea^  whidi^ 
however,  have  never  been  sepazately  published,  and  are  to  he  met 
with  only  in  the  pages  of  the  'Lancet,'  or  of  the  '  Medical  Qazette'  of 
former  days,  supplies  perhi^ps  the  only  series  of  sni^cal  lectures  at  all 
worthy  to  take  their  place  beside  the  claasio  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson 
on  the  kindred  subject  of  physic.  But  Mr.  Lawrence's  lectures  were 
written  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  since  which  period  surgery  has 
undergone  a  domplete  revolution,  and  therefore,  however  exc^ent  in 
their  day,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  to  represent  the  author's 
principles  or  practice  at  the  present  moment.  Still  they  are  models  of 
style;  large  in  view,  flowing  in  diction,  philosophical  in  their  con- 
ception, they  keep  the  student's  mind  in  a  state  of  pleasing  expecta- 
tion, and  assist  to  form  his  taste  at  the  same  time  that  they  instruct 
and  elevate  his  judgment.  Can  this  be  affirmed  of  many  of  that  pro- 
lific series  of  surgi^  works  which  of  late  years  has  emanated  firom 
the  professional  press  f  Is  the  student  to  look  for  nothing  higher  than 
a  manual  whose  every  page  suggests  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  grinding  for  examination)  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  entitled- 
to  expect  that  he  shall  be  saved  all  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  re*, 
quired  to  exercise  little  more  than  his  memoiy )  Does  not  this  system 
of  instruction  tend  to  degrade  a  science  into  a  mere  art  f  Is  it  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  much  of  that  routine  practice  under  which  so  many  of 
the  Queen's  subjects  are  feted  still  to  suffer  ?  Do  not  many  practi- 
tioners use  these  manuals  much  as  our  mothers  used  to  employ 
Bttchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  and  do  they  not  care  but  little  for  any  work 
whose  diief  object  is  the  establishment  of  great  principles,  albeit  of 
universal  application?  This  subject  deserves  and  requires  carefol 
consideration,  involving  as  it  does  the  question  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  surgery  which  are  now  in  vogue.  These  may  be  divided  into 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  departments.  To  the  former  belongs 
the  two  courses  of  systematic  surgi<»l  lectures,  rendered  compulsory  by 
the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  usual  reading  and 
grinding.  In  the  latter  are  included  hospital  attendance;,  dressing,  and 
dinical  lectures. 

NoWf  it  requires  no  demonstration  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
futni'e  practitioner,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  will  mainly  depend 
upon  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  practical  element  in  his  education* 
Much,  verymuch,  may  be  learned  even  in  the  course  of  the  three  dbort 
years  devoted  to  hospital  practice,  if  only  opportunities  are  diligently 
used;  and  consequently  it  is  universally  obiserved  that  the  student 
who  has  been  an  habitual  attendant  in  the  wards,  starts  in  life  with 
an  amount  of  well  grounded  confidence  and  self-reliance,  of  which  the 
student  who  has  merely  diligently  studied  his  manual  and  faithfully 
attended  and  recorded  his  notes  of  every  lecture,  is  too  often  wholly 
destitute.  We  put  the  question  broadly — Which  is  the  more  desirable 
attendant^  the  num,  for  example,  who  has  taken  charge  of  cases  of 
stricture  in  the  out-patient  department  of  his  hospital,  and  fairly 
watched  and  handled  them  to  their  termination,  or  he  who,  knowing  by 
heart  all  that  his  manual  and  his  lecture-notes  tell  him  on  the  subject^ 
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has,  notwithfltandingy  never  honeeily  watched  a  single  case  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination  9 

Which  man^s  knowledge  is  worth  having)  that  of  the  prize  student 
who  glihlj  describes  the  theoretical  nature  and  most  approved  methods 
of  treating  fractures  in  all  their  varieties^  Ba3nitor's  plan  of  strapping 
nloen,  Scott's  plan  of  treating  joints,  and  a  thousand  other  such 
matters ;  or  that  of  the  man  who  has  actually  performed  all  these  opera- 
tions over  and  over  again,  and  who  goes  to  his  work  with  ready  dis* 
ciplined  hands  and  eyes  1  Yet  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every 
kospital  suigeon,  whether  for  one  of  the  latter  class  of  students  he  will 
not  find  ten  of  the  former.  The  regulations  of  our  examining  bodies 
actually  discourage  practical  study  by  the  undue  importance  which 
they  attach  to  theoretical  professional  teaching.  Their  surgical  ex- 
aminations, for  the  oi*dinary  licence,  are  entirely  theoretical,  just  as 
until  vety  recently  was  the  case  with  the  anatomical  examinations 
also.  Their  estimation  of  a  man's  proficiency  is  decided  by  the  rega* 
larity  of  his  attendance  on  lectures,  not  on  the  progress  he  may  happen 
to  have  made  in  his  studies.  A  student's  hospital  note-book  of  cases 
observed  and  recorded  by  himself  is  useless  to  him  at  the  College  of 
Suigeons.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  displaying  it;  it  counts  for 
nothing  in  lusfiivour;  it  will  atone  for  no  slip  of  memory  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  skin  diseases^  of  tumour^  of  cancers. 
Hospital  attendance  is  indeed  compuluory ;  but  does  hospital  attend- 
ance imply  anything  more  than  that  a  man  has  duly  paid  his  fees,  and 
shown  himself  sufficiently  often  in  the  wards  to  familiarize  the  surgeon 
with  his  features,  and  thus  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  signing  his 
oertificate,  which  both  parties  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  a  mere  form* 
All  who  are  familiar  with  hospital  arrangements  know  full  well  how 
the  great  body  of  students  gather  round  the  bed  of  a  patient  whose 
case  is  considered  as  peculiarly  exciting  and  interesting,  and  having 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  care  nothing  at  tdl  about  its  further  progress 
or  its  termination.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  comparatively  raxe 
ibr  a  student  with  honest  labour  to  watch  even  a  single  severe  case 
through  from  first  to  last. 

Then,  again,  so  fiur  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  concerned,  a  student 
need  never  have  performed  the  practical  duties  of  the  office  of  dresser 
at  alL  In  some  hospitals  high  fees  are  required  for  the  privilege  of 
dressings  and  good  men  are  excluded  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  their 
purses;  in  other  hospitals  the  dresserships  are  made  the  subjects  of 
competition,  manifestly,  however,  a  great  improvement  on  tiie  first 
system;  but  iu  very  few  hospitals  indeed,  are  all  students  without  ex- 
oaption  required  to  take  these  duties  upon  them,  and  systematically  to 
discharge  them.  Tet  it  is  surely  the  bounden  duty  of  our  surgical 
authorities  to  take  care  that  their  licence  is  not  conferred  on  any  one 
who  has  not  given  proof  that  he  possesses  a  fair  amount  of  practical 
skin  as  well  as  of  book  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  all  this  seems 
to  us  to  be  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  in  surgical  lectures,  that 
which  shoidd  rather  be  learned  by  attendance  in  the  wards  and  by 
paniona]  manipulations.     Thus  surgical  lectures  lose  that  elevated  and 
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philosophical  character  which  they  onght  to  possess,  and  assame  move 
.  or  less  the  characters  of  a  handbook. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  existing  regulations  as  regards  lectores  and 
hospital  study  cannot  be  more  convincingly  stated  than  they  were  in  a 
memorial  which,  several  years  ago,  was  addressed  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  by  the  teachers  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  Under  the  present  system  stndents  are  required  to  attend  lectures  and 
hospital  practice  at  a  recognised  school  for  a  given  time.  So  far  as  concerns 
their  education  at  the  school,  the  certificate  of  attendance  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  qualify  them  to  present  themselves  for  examination  before  your  Court.  The 
certificate  is  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  attended  a  certain  course  of 
lectures,  or  a  certain  amount  of  hospital  practice.  If  he  have  compUed  with 
the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  have  been  present  with  sufficient  regularity 
in  the  class-room,  or  in  the  wards,  the  certificate,  referring  as  it  does  simply 
to  attendance,  must  be  granted  to  him.  He  has  established  a  claim  to  it  whicn 
his  teacher  has  no  rignt  to  resist.  It  is  true  that  the  lecturer  may  require 
attendance  at  the  class  examination.  But  though  the  student  exhibit  at  them 
a  complete  ignorance  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  taught,  he  is  not  thereby 
the  less  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  attendance.  In  short,  he  is  not  required 
in  any  way  to  give  evidence  of  having  studied  the  subjects  on  which  he  is 
compelled  to  attend  lectures.  With  regard  to  the  most  important  branch  of 
medical  education,  clinical  study,  it  is  notorious  that  the  large  majority  of 
pupils,  although  they  may  walk  through  the  wards,  never  attempt  to  make  any 
use  of  the  opportumties  presented  to  them ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  present 
regulations,  they  are  entitled  to  their  certificates  of  attendance  on  hospital 
practice. 

''  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  your  memorialists,  and  equally  so,  they  believe, 
to  the  lecturers  of  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  country,  that  the  examination 
for  the  diploma  of  your  coUege  is  no  criterion  of  the  diligence  or  idleness  of  a 
student  during  his  attendance  at  his  school.  The  pupil  who  has  been  thoroughly 
idle,  and  whose  time  for  two  years  has  been  spent  in  dissipation,  is  yet  fre- 
quently enabled,  by  means  of  a  six  months'  working  with  a  '  grinder,'  during 
which  time  he  sees  neither  a  subject  nor  a  surncal  case,  to  pass  his  examination 
and  obtain  his  licence  to  practise.  The  pupfl,  on  his  first  coming  to  London, 
soon  learns  this,  and  although  he  may  have  begun  his  studies  with  the  best 
intentions,  which  the  necessity  for  steady  and  continuous  work  would  have 
fostered,  he  is  often  led  by  his  knowledge  of  the  absence  of  that  necessity  to 
relax  in,  and  eventually  to  abandon  study  altogether.  The  confessions  of  the 
students  themselves,  and  their  regrets  that  they  were  not  from  the  first  obliged 
to  work  for  their  certificates,  have  satisfied  your  memorialists  that  this  view  of 
the  case,  which  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  natural,  is  also  practically  true." 

After  referring  to  other  evils  attending  the  college  system,  the  me- 
morial proceeds  thps : 

"  It  appears  to  your  memorialists  that  a  reasonable  and  easy  remedy  might 
be  found  in  a  slight  alteration  in  the  certificates,  which  would  give  to  the 
lecturers  a  power  they  ought  to  possess,  if  entrusted  at  all  with  medical 
education.  A  statement  might  be  added  to  the  certificate  of  mere  attendance 
on  lectures  and  hospital  practice  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  really  and 
bona  fide,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  teachers,  profited  by  the  instruction 
furnished  to  him.  Were  such  authority  conceded,  each  school  or  each  lecturer 
might  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  students'  knowledge  should  be 
te^ed.    The  more  stringent  the  regulations  (within  due  limits),  the  better  for 
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the  shidents  and  for  the  character  of  the  school.  The  ereat  advantages  which 
Itppear  to  your  memorialists  likely  to  result  from  su(m  a  pkn,  are  that  each 
student  would  be  forced  to  work  year  by  year,  or  period  oy  period ;  that  on 
subjects  in  which  he  is  required  to  attend  more  than  one  course  of  lectures,  he 
mifffit  be  obliged  so  to  work  as  to  ensure  regular  and  progressive  improvement ; 
ana  that  in  the  wards  he  mi^ht  be  obliged  to  observe  for  himself,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pass  a  clinical  exammation.  £i  opportunity  would  also  be  given  for 
altering  the  existing  prize  system,  which  is  avowedly  open  to  many  and  great 
abjections.  Instead  of  the  present  very  limited  competition  for  prizes,  the 
teachers  would  have  power  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
all  the  students  in  the  school  The  plan  of  frequent  compulsory  and  practical 
examination,  it  is  true,  is  not  adopted  in  the  case  of  students  of  other  profes- 
sions. It  mav  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  of  the  colleges  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  ana  Cambridge,  finding  that  the  University  examinations  are  insufficient 
to  ensure  re^^ular  study,  even  under  the  system  of  discipline  and  tutorid  in- 
struction which  characterize  an  university  education,  now  insist  on  sessional 
QT  annual  examination.  And  they  deem  that  such  a  test  of  real  solid  acquire- 
ment may  be  more  readily  dispensed  with  in  other  professions,  since  the  fitness 
of  those  engaged  in  them  is  more  open  to  general  criticism,  and  ignorance  is 
more  readily  aetected  and  exposed." 

Our  readers  will  probably  join  in  our  regret  that  these  admirable  sug- 
gestions have  met  with  but  Uttle  response  from  the  examining  body  to 
wbicb  they  were  addressed.  No  doubt  frequent  compulsory  examina- 
tions throw  great  additional  labour  upon  the  teacher,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  tests  would  be  enforced  with  much  less  strictness  in 
same  schools  than  in  others;  but  this  is  an  evil  which  in  the  long  run 
would  care  itself.  That  school  which  is  really  conscientiously  con- 
ducted, and  in  which  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  the  lasting  progress  of 
the  student,  will  certainly  secure  the  higher  class  of  men,  and  reaj)  its 
own  reward ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  however  laxly  these  ex- 
aminations might  in  some  cases  be  conducted,  they  would  still  constitute 
an  improvement  on  the  present  system,  which  enforces  no  such  ex- 
amination at  all.  Daring  the  past  year  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  so 
&r  improved  upon  its  old  ways,  as  to  have  dis^uxled  the  ridiculous 
plan  of  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  a  student  is  qualified  to  prao 
tise  surgery,  by  testing  his  knowledge  in  a  tdvd  voce  examination  of 
one  hour's  duration,  divided  between  the  well-remembered  four  tablea 

The  division  of  the  examination  into  two  portions — an  anatomical 
and  a  sorgical  examination — to  be  undergone  at  considerable  intervals 
of  time  fin>m  each  other,  and  the  adoption  of  written  as  well  vivd  voce 
examinations,  are  matters  of  great  moment  and  importance,  but  they. 
do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil;  nay,  in  some  respects  they  are  even 
Attended  with  injurious  consequences.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
student's  attendance  in  the  wards  falls  off  very  considerably  for  some 
months  before  he  has  to  present  himself  at  the  CoUege,  owing  to  his 
hemg  engaged  in  grinding  for  his  anatomical  or  surgical  examination ; 
and  if  the  habit  of  clinical  study  has  once  been  broken,  it  ia  with 
great  difficulty  renewed.  This  evil,  however,  will  probably  correct 
itself  next  year,  when  the  four  years'  course  of  study  comes  into  opera- 
tion. No  plan  of  surgical  education  can,  in  our  opinion,  prove  satis- 
jEictory  which  does  not  provide  both  for  an  extended  system  of  clinical 
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instruction  and  examination  aa  well  aa  fbr  theoretical  teaching.  Ont 
own  peranasion  is  that  the  kindred  sciences  of  surgery  and  anatomy 
dionld  equally  be  tanght  chiefly  by  practical  demonstrations,  and  tha6 
these  should  be  supplemented  towards  the  termination  of  the  student's 
career  by  a  single  course  of  theoretical  lectures  of  a  higher  and  mora 
philosophical  ^baracter  than  those  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
treatises  which  eyery  now  and  then  come  before  vm,  are  oooa* 
monly  delivered  in  our  schools.  The  study  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Wil* 
liams's  '  Principles  of  Medicine/  and  of  such  principles  as  applied  to 
sorgery,  would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  student  at  the 
close  of  his  career;  and  now  that  the  period  of  medical  education  i» 
about  to  be  lengthened^  we  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  enforced. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  because  they  seem  to  us  ger* 
mane  to  the  matter,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
Mr.  Pirries  work;  indeed,  taking  it  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  we 
have  already  expr^ned  our  high  appreciation  of  its  merits.  It  would 
be  un&ir  to  estimate  it  according  to  an  ideal  standard  which  it  does 
not  seek  to  attain ;  and  we  think  it  eminently  creditable  to  the  sur- 
gical teaching  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Works  of  this  class  da 
not  admit  of  anything  like  a  systematic  review,  but  we  have  marked  a 
few  passages  for  quotation  and  reference.  As  a  general  rule  the  illna- 
trations  are  remarkably  graphic  and  clear,  but  from  thiscommendatioa 
we  must  except  the  attempt  at  p.  30  to  represent  a  weak  ulcer  by 
means  of  a  woodcut.  We  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  ridiculous; 
and  as  tiie  task,  without  the  aid  of  a  coloured  drawing,  is  probably  an 
impossible  one,  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  omit  both  this  and  the 
similar  illustrations  of  other  varieties  of  nlcers  in  any  future  edition* 
In  his  observations  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  abscesses,  the  anther 
advocates  the  plan  of  opening  them  by  valvular  incision,  but  he  gives 
a  veiy  proper  caution  as  to  the  danger  of  interfering  with  them  whsii 
they  are  connected  with  incurable  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints 
Sadi  absoesses^  however,  may,  according  to  our  experience,  espectally 
when  connected  with  caries  of  the  vertebra,  in  many  instances  be 
safely'^and  usefully  evacuated  by  the  employment  of  drainage  tubes* 
The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  these  oases  arises  from  the 
liability  of  the  impacted  pus  to  become  putrid,  but  drainage  here,  like 
drainage  of  the  soil,  keeps  the  parts  thoroughly  dry,  and  thus  obviates 
a  great  objection  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  desirable  operation. 

Drainage,  however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  sufficiently  employed 
in  British  surgery,  but  an  extended  experience  enables  us  to  pronounce 
it  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  practical  surgery  that 
of  late  has  emanated  even  from  the  French  school. 

In  the  treatment  of  eiysipela%  Mr.  Pirrie  has  made  trial  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  he  speaks  highly  of  its  value.  Curiously 
enough,  he  appears  to  have  found  it  most  signally  useful  in  erysipelaa 
of  the  head  and  trunk,  which  are  precisely  the  classes  of  cases  in  whiob 
some  physicians  profess  to  have  heea  disappointed  in  its  eflects.  The 
&ot  however  ia^  that  our  medical  colleagues  seldom  administer  it  ia 
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floAaenil J  laigo  doMs.  Its  speoific  mode  of  aotion  ib  not  weU  nndecw 
stood,  but,  aooording  to  oar  belief  it  becomes  effective  by  anestiog  the 
cataljns  of  tiie  blood;  and  it  might  probably  be  advantageoiuly  saper- 
aeded  by  the  perchlorideof  iron,  one  of  the  mostpowerM  disinfectants 
jcDown. 

In  the  following  extract  we  learn  the  anthox's  views  respeoting  the 
piognosis  and  treatment  of  seyeral.varieties  of  chronic  dipeasos  of  the 
jointfl^  and  we  can  only  say  that  we  fully  endorse  all  that  is  here  stated: 

"I  have  been  at  great  pains,  and  have  spent  a  conBiderable  sum  of  money, 
for  the  puTDose  of  arriviiu^  at  a  correct  conclosion  as  to  the  curability  of  this 
disesse  of  the  joints  (scrofaloas  chronic  synoyitis),  snd  the  firm  belief  at  which 
I  have  arrived  is,  that  in  the  event  of  the  disease  not  being  so  far  advanced  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  disorganization  of  the  joint,  almost  every  case  is  perfectly 
curable,  on  the  expenditure  of  a  snffieient  amount  of  money  in  procuring  tiia 
use  of  proper  remedies.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  class  of  csses 
for  many  years,  and  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  treatinfi[  some  at  my  own 
expense  among  the  poor,  and  have  not  a  stronger  belief  in  almost  any  snmcal 
siwject  than  in  this,  that  unless  total  or  very  extensive  disorganization  of  the 
joint  has  taken  place,  most  cases,  however  unpromising^,  are  curable.  The 
treatment  from  the  use  of  which  I  have  seen  such  gratifying  results  consists 
in  residence  in  the  country,  in  a  dry,  bracing  atmosphere,  with  much  exposure 
in  the  open  air  to  the  lignt  of  the  sun ;  in  maintaining  the  atmosphere  m  the 
patient's  room  perfectljr  pure  \y  day  and  by  night ;  in  sleeping  in  a  room  in 
which  there  is  tree  admission  ot  the  light  of  the  sun  during  a  reasonable  portion 
of  each  day;  in  g^uarding  against  anything  which  could  cause  any  impurity  of 
the  atmosphere ;  in  sleeping  in  a  bed  so  arranged  as  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air  around  the  patient,  and  as  much  exposure  to  the  light  as  possible ;  in 
the  dailjr  use  of  animal  food,  cream,  and  cod-liver  oil,  along  with  some  of  the 
);>reparations  of  iron;  in  maintaining  a  healthy  condition  of  the  skin,  by  the 
veans  proper  for  that  purpose;  in  watching  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
oigans,  and  maintaining  them  in  a  vigorous  state ;  and,  if  necessary,  ^ving 
some^  alkslinc  preparation  to  correct  the  acidity  of  stomachy  which  is  so 
injunons  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  so  certain,  in  Uie  way  explained  in 
tiie  diapter  on  tubercle,  to  keep  up  the  error  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
which  constitutes  so  great  a  part  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  These  means, 
akng  with  cheerfulness,  mental  occupation,  encouragement,  and  suitable  local 
treatment,  certainly  lead  in  most  unpromising  cases,  with  very  few  exceptionsi 
to  the  best  results  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  en« 
counge  the  patient,  and  to  produce  a  firm  conviction  that  benefits  will  result 
from  treatment.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  this  was  ex* 
fwessed  to  me  by  a  patient  some  years  ago.  The  patient  was  a  female,  who  had 
ft  bad  knee ;  she  hadnoade  up  her  mind  to  allow  it  to  be  removed,  and  as  it  was  a 
very  uapromismg  esse  I  thonght  it  an  excellent  one  for  testmg  the  usefulness 
ol  the  above-moktioned  trsfSnent.  I  got  the  treatment  instituted  to  the 
utmost  extent  I  could  deure^  the  knee ^t  perfectly  well,  and  when  the  woman, 
who  I  have  no  doubt  was  a  smcere  Christian,  csllea  on  me  to  thank  me  for  the 
great  interest  I  had  taken  in  her  case,  she  remarked : — '  I  find  medicine,  like 
the  Gospel,  must  be  received  in  perfect  faith  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it ;  I  had 
sodi  comfort  and  pleasure  in  following  all  your  directions,  even  at  my  worst, 
beeaose  I  felt  sure  they  would  do  me  good,  ss  you  were  always  confident  that 
I  should  get  better.'  The  resson  why  so  msny  poor  people  lose  their  limbs 
hoBk  this  disease  is,  that  thsir  poverty  renders  them  unable  to  place  them- 
ssftfes  in  cireomstanoes  to  oUain  the  remedies  essential  for  cure.  I  have  often 
thought  it  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  peisons  who  leave  much  for 
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taievolent  punxMieSy  Beem  not  aware  how  beneficially  fnnds  might  be  a})pro- 

C'  ted  if  left  for  maintaining  and  treating  in'the  country,  in  healtny  situations, 
cbreds  of  the  poor  of  our  towns,  who  are  constantly  dying  or  losing  limbs 
from  the  eflfects  of  scrofula."  (pp.  420-21.) 

Ftofeasor  Pirrie  will  be  glad  to  know  that  to  some  extent  at  least  in 
this  country  his  wishes  are  already  carried  out.  The  BearBathing 
Infirmaries  at  Southport/in  Lancashire ;  at  Harrowgate,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  at  Margate  for  the  south-western  counties,  and  we  believe  several 
more  on  a  minor  scale  at  other  sea-side  localities,  are  admirable  institu- 
tions which,  in  the  main,  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  cases  of  scro- 
fulous disease. 

Another  extract,  on  the  subject  of  compression  in  aneurism,  bears 
testimony  to  the  author's  generous  feeling  towards  his  contemporaries^ 
and  to  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  ensure  his  obtaining  the  best  in- 
formation. 

"During  the  sixteen  years  'the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  has 
been  put  upon  its  trial/  I  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
in  October,  1859,  went  to  Dublin,  for  no  other  purnose  than  to  satisfy  m^rself, 
by  personal  observation,  of  the  advantiiges  of  '  tne  bloodless  cure  of  aneurism.' 
By  the  much-valued  kindness  of  Mr.  Tufinell,  I  had  Ihe  advantage  of  learning, 
and  of  seeing,  all  I  possibly  could  desire  to  know  and  see  regaraing  this  mode 
of  treatment.  Mr.  TufPnell  showed  me  cases  under  treatment  in  hospital ; 
made  a  journey  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  into  the  country  to  show  me  a 
large  popliteal  aneurism  the  consolidation  of  which  he  had  just  effected  by 
means  ot  pressure ;  and  demonstrated  in  the  museums  the  extremely  instructive 

S reparations  of  vessels  taken  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  other 
iseases  after  having  been  cured  of  aneurism — preparations  of  which  I  had 
previously  read,  and  which  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  examine, 
and  to  hear  the  histories  from  Mr.  Tuffnell.  The  result  to  my  mind  was,  the 
firm  belief  that  the  treatment  by  compression  is  a  safe,  simple,  successful,  and 
almost  painless  mode  of  curing  aneurism.  The  surgeons  of  Dublin  can  have 
no  possible  motive  for  prefemng  compression  to  operation,  except  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  preferable  mode  of  treatment.  In  operative  surgery 
'whatever  men  dare,  they  can  do'  as  well  as  hands  can  do;  but  in  suitable 
cases  they  prefer  compression  to  operation,  because  they  believe  it  the  safer 
mode  of  treatment.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  men  so  dis- 
tinp:uished;  but  I  may  be  permittea  to  say,  that  mv  instructive  and  delightful 
visit  filled  mymind  with  the  highest  admiration  of  the  talents  and  skill  of  the 
surgeons  of  JDublin,  and  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  the  advanced  state 
both  of  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  in  that  city.'  (pp.  529-30.) 

We  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  other 
persons  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who  decline  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  x)erformiDg  cutting  operations  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  simply  be- 
-cause  they  imagine  that  they  are  more  skilful  than  their  neighbours. 
With  one  more  extract  from  Professor  Pirrie's  work,  we  must  conclude 
this  notice;  it  is  on  that  common  afifection,  "  ingrowing  of  the  naiU* 

''Persons  who  confine  their  feet  in  tightly-made  boots,  frequently  suffer 
from  an  ingrowing  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  As  the  soft  parts  on  each  side 
are,  from  confinement,  kept  constantly  pressed  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
nail,  the  result  is,  that  the  nail  penetrates  the  skin,  a  crop  of  flabby  granula-^ 
tions  springs  up,  from  which  a  certain  amount  of  foetid  pus  is  discharged,  and 
jthe  party  iSTeoted  speedily  loses  the  comfort  and  use  of  his  foot.  , 
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"•  The  proper  remedy  for  this  painful  afTection  is  removal  of  the  nail,  an4 
afterwards  treating  the  ulcer  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  practice.  To  re- 
move the  nail,  the  surgeon  firmjy  grasps  the  toe  with  his  left  liand,  passes  one 
blade  of  a  strong-pointed  pair  of  scissors  beneath  the  nail  up  to  its  roots, 
Hbea  cats  it  through  its  entire  length,  and  twists  off  first  one  half  and  then 
the  other."  (p.  815.) 

We  have  much  satisfiiction  in  stating  onr  firm  persuasion  that  this 
Imrbaroas  proceeding,  the  very  recital  of  which  makes  the  blood  run 
cold,  and  which  before  the  introduction  of  ansssthetics  was  perhaps  the 
most  painfal  operation  in  surgery,  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  can 
jalways  be  avoided  if  proper  care  and  patience  be  bestowed  on  the 
treatment  of  the  case  by  the  surgeon.  The  chief  cause  of  the  ingrowing 
toe-nail  is  not  primarily  from  wearing  tight  boots,  but  from  cutting  the 
pails  down  at  the  edges,  or  from  what  is  very  common  in  the  young, 
tearing  them.  The  torn  nail  does  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  thickened 
integument  at  the  sides  of  the  digits,  and  consequently  instead  of  the 
.nail  reposing  on  and  covering  the  edges  of  the  toe,  it  grows  into  the 
obstructing  integument,  and  speedily  establishes  a  little  raw  ulcerating 
snrfiice,  frt>m  which  exquisitely  tender  granulations  spring  up. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  insinuating  something  between  the 
nail  and  the  painful  flesh,  such  as  the  most  trifling  shred  of  cotton 
'wool,  or  a  bit  of  paper  or  card,  which  protects  the  surface  until  the 
nail  has  attained  its  proper  dimensions  and  position.  In  commencing 
this  treatment  the  surgeon  must  exercise  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
patience,  and  at  first  be  content  with  doing  very  little,  but  the  moment 
the  nail  has  grown  long  enough  at  the  edge  to  permit  of  its  retaining 
the  protecting  body  underneath  it,  the  cure  of  the  case  is  placed  in  our 
hands.  The  nature  of  the  afiection  should  be  explained  to  the  patient, 
and  when  the  nail  has  recovered  its  proper  length,  he  should  be  in- 
structed always  to  cut  it  perfectly  square,  and  on  no  account  to  remove 
the  edges  of  the  nail,  as  is  commonly  done.  The  operation  of  tearing 
out  theoflfending  nail  will  be  banished  from  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
-patiently  and  intelligently  follows  out  these  directions,  which  we  have 
practised  in  a  vast  number  of  instances. 
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Construction,  their  Homology,  and  the  Oomparieon  of  Oi£  Fore  ami 

>  Eind  Limbe.  By  Geobgib  Murbay  Homfhrt,  MJ>^  F.B.S., 
8«urge<Mi  to  Addeobrooke's  Huapital,  aftd  Lecturer  on  HamaA 
AbMohij  and  PhyBiology  in  tlie  Cambridgs  XJAiirerBity  Medioal 
School— Coffn^m^  1860.     Pkteg.    4to,  pp.  40. 

S.  NifaiMe  ComparoMtm  dee  Afembree  Fdirieng  et  ThoradquM  Aek 
rhomme  et  ehez  lee  Mamfhi/iree,  didmte  de  la  torman  de  rknmerae. 
Far  OsUkSixe  Martiss,  Profenefur  d'HiBtatre  Natiirelle  M^dicak 
it  la  EacoM  de  M^eeme  d»  Mimt\v^li\xer.^M<mipeUier,  IS^T. 
Plale&    4io,  pp<  540. 

9ew  Oompmieon  of  the  FeMo  and  Thoracic  MemBere  (f  Man  and 
MouwfMJte^ded^Med  from  ike  tw^o^  By  OHARLSft 

M AVtUfi^  Acy  kM, 

Thk  first  of  the  above  essays  may  be  regarded  under  two  points  of 
yiew:  firsUyi  aa  a  sunuuaryy  by  an  able  anatomist,  of  some  of  the 
more  important  details  of  the  mechanism  of  the  limbs;  and  secondly, 
as  a  contribution  to  controTersial  osteology,  especially  criticising  some 
iA  the  views  elaborated  by  Professor  Owen  as  to  the  nature  of  limbs. 

It  ift  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  present  state  of  anatomy, 
no  strict  separation  of  these  two  methods  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject 
is  passible;  to  be  regretted,  we  may  indeed  say,  on  practical  grouncb^ 
£or  few  topics  in  the  range  of  comparative  anatomy  could  be  more 
.iitstrnctive  than  a  simple  comparison  of  the  bones  of  some  half-dozen 
n/i  the  larger  mammals,  in  their  obvious  relatione  to  locomotion  and 
muscular  movement.  The  skeletons  of  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  and  a 
horse,  for  example,  might  be  made  the  basis  of  teachings  of  this 
kind ;  in  which,  without  any  allusions  to  pleurapophyses  or  homo- 
tjrpes,  such  real  information  as  to  the  actions  of  muscles  might  be 
impressed  upon  the  student  as  would  no  longer  oblige  him  to  trust  to 
the  long  (and  often  incorrect)  tables  which  he  has  to  learn  by  rote 
from  the  end  of  some  anatomical  manual,  or  to  accept  from  the  oral 
instructions  of  his  grinder,  as  the  traditional  standard  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  by  which  he  will  be  measured  in  LincoluVinn  or  Black- 
firiars.  If  such  anatomists  aa  Humphry  and  Struthers — ^to  risk  no 
jealousy  by  mentioning  metropolitan  names — were  the  examiners  in 
their  own  science — itself,  we  fear,  more  imperfectly  taught  and  studied 
every  year  among  the  throng  of  subjects  on  which  the  student  is  so 
painfully  be-lectured — it  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  simpler 
and  truer  tests  of  knowledge  which  a  master  of  any  science  always 
knows  best  how  to  apply,  and  the  cessation  of  those  Examination-room 
blunders  which  somewhat  lower  the  scientific  position  of  the  profession 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neophyte,  we  should  gain  something  as  regards  the 
writings  of  anatomists  themselves ;  who  now,  writing  for  an  exceedingly 
small  and  learned  group,  and  habitually  teaching  a  large  one,  uncon- 
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JwmmAj  mom  ^  is  in  a  ainnge  diagotoftT  betwton  tl^  iwt,  pleading 
anther,  thovgh  pHrtiAQy  inslnictiiig  both. 

B«t  the  inoreMiiig  diveigecioe  of  Biology  from  Pbywc,  ilhiatnited 
wtad  even  ttLaggerated  as  it  andoubledly  ia  bj  tbe  confttitiifcioti  of  our 
"Rgftmimng  bodies,  diianns  critictem  of  ODe-half  its  iuuctioiM.  We  maj 
legret  that  wk  emiaent  protincijil  surgeon  shottld  have  to  address  a 
PhikMopkiaal  Society----'*  fit  audience^  thoi^b  few**— rather  than  his 
own  profeasion  and  hia  own  pttpiJs.  Bat  doing  so^  the  author  may 
claim  to  be  jndged  on  the  ground  he  has  cboaeu  to  take^  rather  than 
OB  that  which  bis  casual  critic  may  (however  rightly)  think  would 
have  afforded  better  scope  for  such  abilitiea 

Beginning  with  the  general  purpose  of  limbs,  as  developedy  in  the 
main,  proportionally  to  the  loeomotive  function  of  the  animal,  th» 
flBthor  traces  their  divitdon  into  three  chief  segments^  the  oonqMoents 
of  which  progressiYely  increase  in  number  as  we  pass  from  the 
prazimal  (eig^  the  humerus)  to  the  middle  (radius^  ulna)  and  terminal 
segments;  in  which  latter,  again,  the  wrist  and  the  digits  form  three 
series  of  threes  four,  and  five  bones  successively.  This  rule  holds  good 
through  a  large  proportion  of  animals^  and  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the 
study  of  those  deviatiMis  from  it  which,  as  is  no  wonder,  are  sometimes 
detected. 

The  fore-limb  is  then  considered  in  its  several  segments.  The 
pisiform  is  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  the  corpus,  but  to  the  flexor 
tendon,  which  it  certainly  ministers  to.  The  second  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  is  identified  sa  the  missing  segment  of  these  three  which  are 
present  in  the  other  digita  And  the  range  of  pronation  and  supro- 
nation  in  difiersat  animals  are  also  noticed : — though  with  a  very 
imperfect  recognition,  as  it  seems  to  us^  of  the  large  share  virtually 
taken  in  this  act,  where  it  reaches  its  climax  in  Man,  by  the  flexion  of 
the  fore-arm  and  rotation  of  the  humerus,  which  together  convert  an 
an^  some^ng  less  than  180°  into  about  330^.  For  such  an  omission, 
however,  the  brevity  of  this  monograph  is  possibly  an  excuse. 

The  hind  limb  receives  a  similar  treatment.  The  author  then  Goxxt- 
paxes  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  suggesting  some  points  of  great  interest 
He  deduoes  that  the  two  limbs  are  antagonistic  in  action  as  well  as  in 
oonstruction :  an  antagonism  which,  as  it  is  established  during  their 
dsvelopmeut,  so,  examined  in  various  stages^  it  permits  us  to  recognias 
in  the  transitional  positions  of  these  limbs  in  the  higher  atiimala,  their 
arrested  and  permanent  poeiticxia  in  the  lower.  The  arguments  by 
which  he  develops  these  important  propositions  are  couched  in  terse 
and  intelligible  language,  which  is  almost  a  model  of  anatomical 
writing.  Bome  remarks  are  added  with  reference  to  the  patella, 
which  the  anthor  regards^  not  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  but  as  the  corra* 
^Kttdent  oi  the  olecranon. 

Here,  however,  we  may  demur  both  to  the  alternative  character  of 
the  conduaion  and  to  one  of  the  chief  arguments  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  patella  might,  for  example^  correspond  to  the  olecranon,  and  yet 
equally  justify  us  in  regarding  this  latter  process  as  a  fused  sesamoid. 
And  onr  anther  himself  sets  the  exmnple^  in  tl^  oas^.of  the  pisiform 
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hone,  of  doubting  the  conclusiveness  of  developnient  from  true  festal 
cartilage  instead  of  fibro-cartilage.  And  conversely,  without  pr^ 
dpitatiug  a  decision  which  will  probably  be  soon  taken  as  to  the  exact 
import  of  what  is,  after  all,  only  one  aspect  of  the  growth  of  bone,  we 
might  foirly  decline  to  exclude  any  bone  from  the  true  skeleton  on 
grounds  which  {miUaUa  miUandia)  would  excise  a  great  part  of  the 
skull  from  the  whole  animal  series,  leaving  the  unhappy  creatures 
with  their  brains  bare.  The  development  of  l>ones  like  the  parietal 
from  connective  tissue,  is  a  fact  so  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the 
development  of  other  bones  from  another  form  of  this  tissue,  that 
the  import  of  a  bone  could  scarcely  be  decided  u{K>n  such  grounds. 

The  scapular  and  pelvic  arches  are  next  treated  of  ^  with  the  result 
that  the  author  airivesat  conclusions  very  different  from  those  deduced 
by  Owen  in  his  well-known  monograph.  Of  these  difierences,  perhaps 
the  most  important  are  those  which  refer  both  the  limbs,  as  well  as 
their  sustaining  arches,  to  the  vertebrs  near  which  they  are  placed  ; 
and  thus  allot  the  fore-limb  to  the  hinder  cervical  or  thoracic  vertebrae, 
and  not  to  the  occipital  series,  which,  in  birds,  is  thirty  vertebr» 
distant.  Further,  the  arches  are  regarded  as  hssmal,  not  pleural 
elements ;  and  as  probably  formed  of  two  mesial  bones  (clavicle  and 
coracoTd,  ischium  and  pubes),  articulating  with  the  representatives  of 
t\ro  lateral  hsBmal  bones  fused  into  one^  as  the  scapula  and  ilium 
respectively. 

Such  considerations  naturally  lead  the  author  to  criticise  the  generali* 
zation  which  Profe:»or  Owen  has  based  on  the  views  our  author  con- 
troverts. An  elaborate  tabulated  comparison  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs  in  the  human  subject,  successively  noticing  their  bones,  liga* 
ments,  muscles,  arteries,  and  nerves,  concludes  the  Essay,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  plates  containing  some  sixty  well  executed  osteological  out* 
lines,  chiefly  from  the  Cambridge  Museum. 

•  The  careful,  though  brief  summary  we  have  just  given  may  indicate 
the  value  of  Mr.  Humphry's  essay,  scantily  as  we  can  do  justice  to 
its  details.  Its  drift  deserves  a  final  remark,  especially  in  contrast 
with  the  large  and  attractive  views  it  seeks  to  modify,  or  even  displace. 

The  gist  of  Professor  Owen's  argument  was — we  see  in  the  limba 
of  animals  a  tendency  to  uniformity,  utterly  unlike  anything  which 
the  teleology  of  a  human  artificer  can  instance,  and  sometimes  unex- 
plained by  the  function  of  the  parts  themselves.  Our  swords,  sails^ 
hammers,  spades,  boats,  balloons,  constructed  solely  with  reference  to 
their  use  as  instruments  of  homicide,  navigation,  smithery,  digging, 
&c., respectively, are  so  utterly  dissimilar  in  construction,  as  to  show  whai 
mere  teleology  might  do,  ungoverned  or  unmodified  by  a  common  plan 
or  type.  FuHhermore,  in  the  instruments  with  which  nature  furnishes 
the  Vertebrate  animal,  she  seems  to  disclose  the  presence  of  a  typical 
idea,  regulating  form,  in  some  instances,  apart  from  function ;  com* 
plicating,  by  division,  production  and  the  like,  implements  in  which 
a  simpler  arrangement  would  have  the  same  office ;  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  paddle  of  a  Cetacean  letains  a  kind  of  elabon^ 
tion  ttsijess  to  it  as  a  mere  ipstrument,  though  effective  in  its  oon- 
^ners. 
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To  ibis  afgnment  the  Cambridge  anatomist  demars,  in  words  wbich 
may  revoke  in  some  minds  the  lingering  echoes  of  the  great  Cambridge 
(and  English)  poet  of  our  century-— > 

*•  *  So  carefU  of  the  tjpe/  bat,  no, 

From  acftrped  oliff  ftnd  qnarried  stonei 
She  criee,  *  a  thooaend  types  are  gone ; 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  ahall  go.*** 

'*  Throughout  the  vertebrate  series  the  limbs  present  a  marked  simi- 
laritj  in  their  general  construction,  yet  are' subject  to  varieties  of  form 
as  numerous  as  the  various  modes  on  wbich  their  functions  have  to  be 
perfomted.  This  grafting  of  an  endless  variety  of  detail  upon  one  plan, 
in  conformity  with  the  endless  variety  of  wants,  feelings,  and  offices  of 
the  several  animals — this  combination  of  variety  with  uniformity,  in 
which  the  deviations  of  each  form  from  the  others  are  no  more  than 
ftre  absolutely  neceasaiy  to  attain  the  required  end— constitutes  one  of 
the  moet  striking  features  in  creation.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
working  out  of  variety  in  detail  in  the  several  parts  of  an  animal's 
frame,  so  as  to  bring  each  part  into  harmony  with  the  others,  and  with 
the  sensational  and  volitional  qualities  of  the  creature,  is  effected  under 
-the  influence  of  some  high  controlling  law  ;  that  the  modifications  of 
the  limbs,  for  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  brain, 
and  the  attendant  wants  and  desires  of  the  animal,  take  place  in 
obedience  to  some  definite  principle.  But  the  nature  of  that  relation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  influences  of  the  formative  processes  in 
diflferent  parts  are  mutually  operative,  are  subjects  which  lie  too  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  nutrition  for  us  even  to  venture,  at  present,  to 
•peculate  upon. 

''  The  similarity  which  pervades  the  general  plan  of  the  construction 
of  the  limbs  evidently  has  relation  to,  and  perhaps  may  be  said  to 
depend  upon,  a  similarity  in  the  plan  of  their  development.  The  further 
we  trace  the  fore  and  the  hind  limbs,  and  the  limbs  of  various  animals, 
back  to  their  early  embryonic  forms,  the  closer  do  we  find  that  the 
teeemblance  between  them  becomes,  one  peculiarity  after  another  dis- 
appearing till  the  several  distinctive  features  are  lost  in  a  oneness  of 
simplicity;  just  as  in  ti-acing  the  different  animals  back  along  the 
paths  of  development  we  find  them  all  reduced  to  one  simple  germ- 
form.  Each  germ  is,  of  course,  potentially  different  from  the  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  endued  with  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  distinctive  peculiarities ;  but  they  all  start  from  one  point, 
snd  the  development  of  all  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  &r  as  is 
compatible  with  the  ends  to  be  attained;  and  they  diverge  firom  one 
another  in  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  to  evolve  the  several 
'Tarieties  of  form  which  are  observed  in  the  several  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Thus  the  cause  of  their  similarity  lies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career,  where  the  different  species  start  from  a 
•common  centre  of  resemblance ;  and  the  several  causes  of  dissimilaritj 
operate  with  various,  but  on  the  whole  with  increasing,  influence  aa 
the  work  of  development  proceeds. 

<*  Thus  much  we  can  perceive;  but  if  we  attempt  to  speculate  beyond 
this  we  incur  the  riak  of  error.    We  can  see  that  nature  works  from  a 
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imple  fbrai,  mi  boildii  upoa  a  vniform  pka,  asfur  as  psfiiibfe;  but 
i^bera  BoeiBS  no  good  Teaoon  to  famamB  thaX  she  woiks  up  to,  <ir  witk 
reference  to,  anj  ideal  or  archetypid  fuitt«ra.  One  cannot,  therofovi^ 
but  entertain  a  doubt  whether  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  an 
archetype  into  the  minds  of  anatomist^  and  the  consequent  endeavour 
to  make  out  that  arohety|)e,  and  to  trace  the  approximations  to  it  and 
the  diyergences  from  it  in  the  varions  classes  of  animals,  do  not  rather 
4enfd  to  lead  the  atwleot  from  the  tnia  path  of  natora^  and  fetter 
rather  than  assist  him  in  the  comprehension  and  iav^sti^fttion  of  ber 
vorks. 

*'  We  venture  open  this  hint  with  some  timidity,  and  not  without  mncb 
jeflectiony  knowing  that  it  is  in  oppositicm  to  the  views  of  one  whote 
Jabours  in  this  field  eacoeed  those  c^  any  living  anatomist,  and  whoae 
ajathority  is  deserviftg  of  proportionately  great  weight  Wo  feel,  too,  an 
nnwillingoeas  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  a  great  and  important  generalia%- 
tion ;  for  generalisaticms  give  a  ckarm  and  an  impetus  ta  science,  and 
.it  is  vmcing  and  disappointing  to  find  them  questionad  when  we  have 
nnrtared  them,  and  enjoyed  them,  and  lookeid  to  them  aa  our  helps  to 
further  progress.  But,  after  all,  it  is  by  questioning  and  disonuii^ 
no  less  than  by  assenting,  that  science  is  to  be  advanced,  and  a  tbeoiy, 
if  true^  will  thereby  shine  Ibrth  brigfater  and  clearor,  and  better  fitted 
to  light  men  on  their  way. 

**  This  leeliog  renders  me  unwilling  to  assent  to  the  expression  Umt 
*  the  same  type  has  governed  the  foroBAtion  of  the  two  limbs/  I  would 
xatber  say  t^t  th^  are  pirodi*ets  frcmi  one  simple  structure^  their 
jdmilarities  not  haing  the  result  U*  a  subjectiim  to  one  pattern,  but  of 
an  emanation  from  one  point  under  the  influence  of  similar  nutritiva 
ibroes.  So,  likewise,  it  seems  scarcely  correct  to  ^;»eak  of  the  '  Aiding 
<away  of  the  pattern,*  unless  we  have  stxouger  gromud  for  belief  in  the 
nexistenoe  of  a  pattern.  Jigain,  the  statomeiit  that  '  the  arohetype  ia 
^progressively  departed  irmn  aa  the  oi^ganization  is  mors  and  mons 
modified  in  adaptation  to  higher  and  more  varied  powers  and  actiou^' 
would  aeem  to  mo  more  oorreet  if  the  torm  *  simple  primary  ionn' 
were  substituted  £»r  the  word  *  arcbetypa'" 

To  this  it  maght  well  be  nmniFered  that,  diflicolt  aa  many  would  find 
-it  to  appreciate  the  dtsttnotion  between  mb  ''  archetype*'  and  a  "  aunple 
friniary  form,**  few  eodd  find  in  the  whole  of  Froieseer  Owan's  viewyi 
an  assertion  of  the  exiatenos  of  :an  archetype  in  anything  mom  than  a 
anbjectiva  sense :  in  other  word«v  of  a  plan  which  seems  deducible  fnnn 
a  oomparisQn  «f  difiemnt  animals^  but  is  not,  therefore^  neoenaai|f 
evinced  by  any  stihstaative  and  independent  exiatonccv  aAiyeancroto 
and  periect  living  OTsaapla,  XMkbtless  the  assertion  id  such  a  view 
involves  great  riak  of  misconstmetion.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  its  promulgator  has  been  aingular]y  little  o^ea  to  mMintiti: 
4)rrtatioB,  and  nowhere  mon»  aocurato  than  where  it  has  bean  meat 
eloquent  and  aapicing.  Indeed,  not  even  the  passages  above  4|noted 
are  inoocnpatibla  withauoh  an  opinion.  Jostioa  obliges  us  to  add, 
that  the  essay  before  us  is  so  far  contrasted  with  Professor  0wen*8  a^ 
that  It  indudoB  va»o«B  paissges  in  which  tim  words  '*type,*'  **homo- 
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IfiffUkT  "cuteepoAdeaceT  MreMcaxtAj  uaed  wHh  th«t  strict  and-logml 
»jartiMiiii^  tb»  want  of  which,  xmkm  jrigidJy  guarded  agaittat,  would 
ioaii  radaoe  tb^  ;itad/  of  traosGendental  axiatoui/  to  the  conditioa  at 
aoiaa  oif  the  diacasuoua  in  tha  do  leas  difiScult  and  flnbluae  adeoee  q{ 
afHapamtive  philology;  the  k^  to  which  haa  been  ualkoaotiy 
aUe|^  to  ooosiat  in  the  application  of  two  great  pdncifiles  in  toe  coa^. 
pariaan  of  languages  and  worda-^namelj,  uiat  "  conarSianta  ace  ix^eis 
aha^geahle»  and  yowela  don't  oounX*"  i 

The  rdaiion  above  indicated  bj  the  Author  between  that  part  of  the^ 
hiatoiy  of  development  which  ia  oonunon  to  various  ajahnalu  and  their 
«mikur  {dan  of  eoostruction  i%  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  phiioaophiealt 
and  important  «f  the  many  topics  he  haa  brought  forward ;  and  on« 
vhiclv  indoed^  courts  a  fiuther  inquiry.  Kor  ia  it  possible  to  deny 
that,  to  the  tftrong  arguments  thus  adduced,  his  views  as  U>  the  ui^ 
luiawn  extent  in  which  teleological  laws,  the  details  of  which  are  a& 
piesent  oonoealed  from  u^  may  operate^  form  a  fit  appenduc  and  com* 
plament.  That  the  common  plan  of  the  Yertebi-ate  series  is  related  to 
the  common  development  of  its  maaxbei^,  and  to  a  life  whose  functions^ 
in  general  are,  to  a  great  extent,  analc^oua  in  even  the  moBt  unlike  of 
ita  groups;  such  is  the  oonchj^n  wbich^  in  the  absence  of  an  acche- 
tj^  invertebFat^  not  to  say  the  impossibUity  of  jGinding  less  than  one 
Buch  for  each  of  many  invertebrate  orders^  many  anatomists  would 
probably  concur  'with  our  author  as  being  both  most  aecurate  and  more 
fruitful  of  future  iuqaiiy^  than  the  statdly  edifice  oonstnicted  by  f  ro> 
fiaaor  Owen. 

.  The  other  essay  which  heads  this  article  mainly  deserves  notice  fw 
the  afaie  eummary  it  gives  of  the  views  of  various  anatomists  on  the 
fioirospondent  parts  of  the  limbs.  The  chief  novelty  propounded  by 
itsanthor  (M.  Jilartius),  which  refers  the  ant^onistic  arrangement  S( 
ih»  npper  UmA>  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  to  the  torsion  of  the 
hnmerus  on  its  azi8»ia<uie  which,  resting  ae  it  does  upon  an  inauffioieni 
baaia^f  £Eu:t»  ia  daeposed  of  by  the  statement  of  Mc  Hujaphry-^tbat 
tha  twist  ig  apiMusent  and  not  real,  bei^g  associated  with  no  such  tocson 
of  the  osseous  tisaue^  and  not  even  corresponding  to  that  change  of 
dHDeetisn  whidb.  this  segment  of  the  limb  undergoes  dnriug  the  progress 
of  fistai  dfTwl'^ifflWti 
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adjacet^  StnyBtmnt,    Laotares  dddiwed  belin  t^  McMiheni  «f  th» 

-  Cbllege  4d  Bsntisto  of  Sngknd  is  i^  fleaaiaa  i658-SL  By  Bpn- 
aanpi  W.  BaciLumQK,  MJX,  Bsnior  Fiyaioiaa  to  the  Asfwl  ^ 

'  iirmaiy  for  Diacnaea  of  tba  Chesty  aooMk  i^ctuaosr  on  PikyflMify  at 
the  Grosvenor-piace  School  of  MedicBDfly^^aMi9%  iJHiJL  pfu  tf  4» 

Tkf ESS leetures  were  iirteadei,  aa  llie&r  autfior  states,  ''to  hold  ap'to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  dentistry  proper  the  medicaii  aspects  of  tfaeit 
science  j*  and  they  appear  to  us  well  cslcdated  to  carry  out  the  object 
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iriih  which  they  were  delivered.  Without  plunging  into  the  troubloafl 
itea  of  dental  politics,  or  considering  the  distinctive  edncational  and 
other  differences  which  separate  the  so-called  College  of  Dentists  and 
the  Odontological  Society,  we  would  observe  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  former  body,  which,  as  we  are  given  to 
nnderstand,  entirely  repudiates  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  den<« 
tistry  proper  being  established  upon  the  broad  basis  of  surgery,  should 
have  so  wisely  sought  to  strengthen  their  position  and  secure  their 
advancement  by  seeking  instruction  in  general  principles  ab  eodra. 
However  the  determination  to  improve  themselves  in  this  manner 
originated,  such  lectures  as  these  delivered  to  a  body  of  dentists  oould  not 
fiiil,  if  diligently  studied,  to  do  an  infinity  of  good  and  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  such  evils  as  of  necessity  wait  upon  the  practice  of  den* 
tistry  which  is  not  most  fully  and  systematically  associated  with  the 
breadth-giving  studies  of  surgery,  physiology,  and  pathology.  The 
scheme  upon  which  the  plan  for  these  lectures  was  originally  drawn 
out  has  been  so  completely  filled  up  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
elaborated  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  their  immediate  object  re- 
quired. Although  professedly  addressed  to  those  of  whom  many  had 
not  the  opportunities  of  a  general  professional  education,  these  lectures 
deal  with  subjects  to  be  only  comprehended  by  those  who  have  had 
the  advantages  of  such  an  education. 

Amongst  the  headings  of  the  various  lectures  will  be  found  the  foI-< 
lowing, — viz. :  The  Constitutional  and  General  Causes  of  some  Disea-ses 
of  the  Teeth  and  adjacent  Structures — ^The  HsBmorrhagic  Diathesis, 
Keuralgia,  Hysteria,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  Gout,  in  their  Re- 
lation  to  Dental  Affections — The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood 
as  dependent  on  and  influencing  Dentition — Purulent  Affections  of  the 
Gums,  &c, — Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Maxillary  Bones  arising  from 
the  Effects  of  Mercury,  Phosphorus,  Lead,  and  other  Poisons — Diet 
and  Modes  of  Life  in  their  Influence  on  the  Organs  of  Mastication ; 
and  also  a  Chapter  on  Chloroform  and  the  Karcotic  Remedial  Series. 

In  considering  the  above  subjects,  the  author  has  in  several  places 
given  expression  to  views  which  possess  great  originality,  and  which  are 
manifestly  the  result  of  long-continued  personal  considemtion ;  but  the 
chief  merit  of  the  lectures  consists  in  the  clearness  with  which  general 
principles  are  adapted  as  a  repository  from  which  the  specialist  may 
enrich  himself  Moreover,  we  find  that  the  subjects  handled  are  most 
aptly  and  ingeniously  illustrated  in  many  cases,  and  the  general  lan- 
guage is  forcible  and  racy,  having  here  and  there  such  a  touch  of 
quaintneas  as  to  amount  unfortunately  even  to  grotesqueness. 

The  following  passage,  treating  of  the  effects  of  malaria,  in  the  in- 
trodnototy  lecture,  will  show  how  the  author  brings  his  own  experience 
lo  bear  on  his  subject  Speaking  of  the  various  poisons  which  impli- 
cate the  teeth,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"That  these  poisoiis — or  it  were  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say  tAif 
poison,  the  evidence  being  in  favour  or  a  unit  poison— acts  only  through  the 
system,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  produces  general  systemic  symptoms  of 
an  intermittent  kind,  of  which  the  tooth  symptom  is  often  but  one,  tnough  it 
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may  be  for  the  time  the  only  symptom.  How  this  poison  finds  its  way  into 
tlie  system  is  a  point  of  great  obscurity.  There  is  strone  evidence  that  it  is 
sometimes  cairied  by  impure  water  and  is  absorbed  by  the  stomach.  In  its 
intensity  of  action  it  is  confined  to  particular  districts  of  the  country;  to  marshy 
districts  of  the  country  of  all  others,  where  it  lights  up  endemic  (fisease.  But 
in  lesser  intensity  the  poison  lurks  everywhere,  setting  up  neuralgic  affections 
and  tooth  neuralgia,  perhaps  most  of  all.  Often  when  least  expected,  this 
poison  is  doing  its  silent  work,  and  teeth  are  not  infrequently  sacrificed  to  its 
fury,  which  in  structure  are  as  sound  as  imbroken  enamel  or  dentine  can  make 
them.  1  remember  some  years  ago  being  peculiarly  impressed  with  this  fact. 
In  a  village  in  which  my  professional  labours  were  once  exercised,  there  was  a 
small  plot  of  ground  covered  with  houses  and  little  gardens.  During  one 
season  I  was  constantly  having  under  treatment  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  locality  for  the  toothache ;  I  am  afraid  that  under  pressure  of  solicitation 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  at  work,  I  drew  more  sound  teeth  than  diseased 
ones  for  the  people  of  this  place.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  professional 
practice,  the  ori^n  of  the  malady  did  not  at  first  engage  attention.  At  len^h 
an  adult  male  inuabitant  of  the  place  came  to  me,  not  with  toothache,  but  with 
brow  ague.  He  remained  under  treatment  some  time,  and  though  relieved  by 
quinine,  did  not  recover.  He  went  to  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  was 
rery  properly  advised  to  try  change  of  air.  He  took  the  chan^  for  a  week, 
ana  had  no  si^  of  his  disease.  He  returned  home,  and  the  disease  at  once 
returned  to  him.  The  same  process  was  again  repeated  with  the  same  results. 
On  his  after  report  of  these  facts  to  me,  1  was  led  to  attribute  this  disease  and 
the  attacks  of  others  in  the  locality  to  some  central  and  local  cause.  The  cause 
onoe  looked  for  was  soon  found  in  the  shape  of  a  common,  foul,  and  uutrapped 
drain^  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  open  cloaca  for  the  district.  The  draitt 
emptied  and  cleansed,  all  the  cases  of  neuralgic  pain  disappeared." 

Again,  the  following  quotation  will  serve  to  indicate  well  the 
author's  method  of  illustration.  Speaking  of  the  difi&cultj  frequently 
met  with,  where  the  hsBmorrhagic  diathesis  obtains,  of  arresting  the 
bleeding  fropoi  leech- bites,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  blood 
sacked  by  the  leech  from  a  healthy  person  loses  its  coagidating  power^ 
lie  proceeds  ta  state  that — 

**  A  certain  definite  period  is  required  after  the  removal  of  the  leech  before  the 
blood  which  continues  to  flow  through  the  wound  possesses  the  power  of 
coagulation.  Thus  the  blood  which  is  caught  directly  after  the  leech  is  with- 
drawn will  not  coagulate  at  all ;  blood  received  five  minutes  later  requires 
twenty-five  minutes  to  coagulate ;  blood  collected  ten  minutes  later  still  re« 

Snires  eight  minutes  to  coagulate;  and  a  full  half-hour  is  required  before 
lood  regains  its  ordinary  period  of  coagulation.  The  explanation  of  the 
continued  flow  from  the  leecn-bite  is,  I  believe,  supplied  in  tne  fact  that  the 
leech,  while  drawing,  secretes  from  its  body  and  impregnates  the  wound  with 
A  fluid  which  has  the  property  of  arresting  blood." 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  the  Heemorrhagic  Diathesis,  from 
which  the  above  is  extracted,  is  of  considerable  interest.  We  cannot 
forbear  also  quoting  the  following  curious  observations  (bearing  ateo 
on  A  now  much-mooted  subject)  made  d  prapos  of  the  treatment  of 
bsBmorrhage : 

"  In  the  ancemic  condition  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  sometimes  rests,  the  ancemia  will  be  found  ordinarily  to  depend 
upon  impure  air  rather  than  improper  food.  A  person  would  become  aniemio 
upon  the  best  cheer  ever  set  on  lioyal  table,  if  he  ate  in  a  cellar  and  lived  in 
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hb  diowg-nHMQ.  Fraih  air«  tittlight,  mi  exarciae  are  the  remedies  here*  12 
the  pajtioDt  teUe  you  he  hes  ell  t£se  neeeBsaries,  then  yo«  m^  look  for  fiome 
other  cauec^  atill*  however^  oosfiectcil  with  the  air  respuedL  1  will  tell  jou  of 
one  catt8e--that  i^  exeewuYe  emokifig.  I  ilo  not  think  xooderate  smoking  does 
herm,  but  iinmodente  tnrirMrg  does  every  hanu,  end  especiailv  in  producing  a 
disordered  state  of  the  blood.  I  onoe  submitted  the  hkK>a  of  a  oonfinned 
imoker  to  «MinMaatioB»  ^neraUy  and  iiiicro6e<»icaUy.  In  the  momijig,  wheu 
the  fusaea  wei«  ^  the  luood  drawn  from  his  nasd  ooagulated  with  moderate 
fimnoM^  was  of  a  red  ookMic,  and  the  red  eorjNisclcs  were  olearly  defined ;  at 
nud-dajr,  wiicai  the  fiunea  were  m,  these  oonditions  wece  ail  modined;  at  mid- 
night,  when  the  Aunes  ftf  twenty-five  pipes  had  done  their  worst,  the  blood 
drawn  was  of  dkty  hue  aad  unooagulabte,  while  the  corpuscle«^  floating  in  & 
ii(juor  of  wmataral  denaitj,  assun^  evei7  variety  of  outlifte.  The  cause  of 
the  chaage  is  easily  given :  with  the  smoke  of  the  weed  tliere  aseende  aa. 
alkaline  princii^l^  a»  anHnoaia.  Blow  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in  one  whiff  over 
a  glass  plate  aftoiatened  with  hydrochlonc  acid^  and  on  drying  jour  plat<^  it  la 
froated  with  sat^Mnaoniao." 

The  above  experiment  is  a  remarkable  one,  bnt  it  «q)peaTS  to  xm 
necessaryj  before  attributing  these  changes  in  the  blood  entirely  to  the 
amoking  of  tobacco^  carefully  to  exclude  aU  other  causes  wldch  migbt 
bave  assisted  in  produciog  them,  s«oh  aa  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  & 
ytry  ordisMtry  aecoMapaaiwufffiti,  aa  wie  koov^  of  this  immoderate  use  of 
the  Bareotie  weed.  Of  suck  careful  exclusioa  we  look  in  Tain  lor  anjr 
tBridence  in  tbe  details  reeited. 

We  might  occupy  more  space  in  extracting  sudi  fhrtlier  passages 
from  these  lectures  as  would  give  our  readers  that  interest  in  them 
which  they  merit,  but  the  extended  scope  necessary  is  not  at  our  com- 
biand.  We  would  briefly  draw  attention  to  the  lecture  oft  the 
Influence  of  Diet  and  Modes  of  Life  upon  the  organs  of  mastication,  to 
that  concerning  Chloroform  and  the  Narcotic  remedial  series,  and  to 
that  concerning  the  effects  of  certain  Poisons  on  the  teeth,  as  eontainiDg 
ttew  and  suggestire  material,  and  as  being  of  mndi  practical  Taifre. 
And  as  the  subject  baa  been  more  qtecially  treated  of  by  Mr.  Salter 
shoe  the  leotonea  were  delivered,*  witk  a  diffisreot  result  fimn  ikeZ 
Stained  by  Dr.  iUchardson,  we  cannot  fdrbear  particuiartziBg  tiio 
Views  iatd  down  by  the  former  gentleman,  as  respects  the  effects  of  the 
eruptive  diseases  in  producing  caries,  atrophy  of  the  teeth,  and  disease 
of  aGyoining  structure,  &a  It  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  and  a  prevailing 
i^fdoion  that  eruptive  diseases  do  bring  with  them  very  irequentlj 
danger  ho  the  teeth  aad  ikeighbauruig  parta.  This  view  is  hM  hf 
Mx.  fiaher,  viw  in  the  pilaee  alhided  tto  dbowe  states  that  he  «oo<^ 
aiders  that  in  the  eruptive  tfiseases  the  "uMlerue  m^rbi  sSisdt  tba 
^baeth  by  virtue  of  their  heicg  nsemhecs  of  the  dermal  or  tegamentary 
jiyfltaas,  tlie  aja^em  tipon  w^ioh  the  poiaood  of  the  eruptive  Isveca 
^9and  tlMk  Sbvo^  aed  that,  bli^ted  md  iirotrievably  destixKyed^  thfsy 
light  9^  in  tho  Burvoundtng  peidosteum  an  inflammation  whidk,  whilafc 
it  is  destructive  or  curative,  d^c.  &c." 

Not  ao  thinks  our  autiior,  Dr.  BAchardson.  His  opinion  is  eofiha- 
iifisHy  g^ves,  t^iat,  excepting  small-pox,  there  ia  no  pcoof  ihaJL  any  ^ 
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Vh%  erttfitivQ  friers  fvoduoe  tibe  said  sffaotioiis  of  tte  Mtli  and  aidjoti^ 
ing  pflcte  alMeil  to;  ^u^  thai  ihafle  are  natker  to  be  attnbuted  ettlMT 
to  pie^odffiuig  ayph^  or  to  a  '•  mfirourial  treataient  pursned  for  tba 
GOTO  of  tba  diaoaaa.**  ^'Oeriain  it  in  (ha  saya)  that  the  whola  of  th« 
infaBtaa  4iaoasaa»  .anall-poz  exfiepted,  may  oceur  dving  tha  fonaatioa 
of  tiiQ  permaneat  taeth,  and  yet  a  aat  of  permaaent  teeth  may  Ibllov 
•a  perfeot  «i  «ay  be  4iefl^ed.*'  l^is  qaeation  can  only  be  settled  l^ 
lR|pd  obaarvatioBS  earned  on  vith  direct  xeferenoe  to  tha  qnestioBL 

To  being  owrremaifcaon  thk  work  to  a  conekuioaL,  ire  must  say  tba* 
in  OBitaiA  paria  of  these  leetafea  we  &id  aome  expeeaaioaa  of  opinioa 
to  wbkh  we  oua  yiaU  no  assent  wbaterer — as,  for  eaaMple,  wbon  tba 
afecia  of  Budaiioua  poiscms  are  spoken  of  (p.  7)  as  *'  being  limited  to 
feba  peciod  daring  wUoh  the  body  in  subjected  to  them,*'  or  where  (aa 
fit  pp.  IS  «nd  14)  tetoenoeis  made  to  ayphilia  aa  beiiag  '^  epidemic^* 
«ed  epttepey  apofcen  of  as  not  pnobaUj  beiag  at  any  time  tbe  result  of 
dantiliioii  (p.  141^  A^SMy  we  abonld  not  be  ezerciaingA  tinithM 
mUcism  duL  we  ooait  toatate  that  these  leetures,  as  a  wbole,a|^>ear  to 
bave  been  eoanposed  hastily.  Indeed  the  author,  perhaps,  oonfeaaaa 
tbia  whan  be  lefen  to  tbo  "aoddenness**  with  which  ho  was  caUad  on 
^  deliver  tbem.  Certainly  ssaay  indications  of  this  are  merely  typo- 
gapUeal^  but  yel^  seeing  tbii  the  volume  is  a  reprint  of  what  applied 
OOgiAaUy  in  tbe  ^  Dentei  JReviow/  they  are  to  be  answered  for  by  tha 
author.  Thus,  we  bavo  the  word  ^odontotrophia^''  instead  cf  "  odoi^a* 
tropbia**  (p.  11),  giving  a  totally  nnamtended  moaning ;  and  in  three 
OQBseeotive  pages  (87«  S8,  89)  fcibs  woxd  ^  odontobgia**  acours  inatoad 
of  "odontalgia**  Simifeff  obscurity  ia  produced  by  the  oeoaaiontd  snbr 
atitmtion  of  oartaiA  words  for  otSiers  having  a  direotly  opposite  signifr- 
^atioi^  as  wban  "tempevary"  {p.  144)  is  printed  in  lieu  of  '^penwir> 
T^mK"*  ud  "permiittod**  <pw  166)  in  plaoe  of  "  preventod.**  Tbesa 
dofecto  are  capaUe  of  esaor  mctifieatioa  in  any  future  edition;  and 
**  having  daliveeed  onr  mind**  by  remarking  upon  them,  we  mk^  at 
liberty  to  anm  t^  by  stating  our  anticipation  that  tbeas  ieetuziBS  wiU 
be  extensivaly  and  profitoUy  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  mens  demtiai^ 
but  also  hj  the  amgeon^deniisi^  and,  indeed,  find  deaerrod  favour  wkb 
all  sections  of  the  profession. 

Keyikw  XIV. 

1.  The  SutgMt  DtBomes  ef  Cfhildrm.  By  J.  Cooper  Fobsteb.— i- 
L&ndan^  166§. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Surgerp  of  CfkUdhood,  Delivered  at  the  Hospital 
for  ^ck  Children.  1^  Athol  A.  W.  Johnson.  Beprinted  from 
the  *  Brilash  Medical  Journal' — London,  1860. 


on  the  treatoieat  of  cbildren*s  diseases  has  long  been  a  deaide- 
in  snigioal  litaniture.  N otfaaag  of  the  sort,  so  iiEur  -as  we  knoii^ 
in  aay  language.  Of  the  two  books  which  stand  at  the  head  «f 
ovr  page,  the  one  does  not  pro^ssa  to  anpply  this  d^eiency,  being 
Juaplj^  a  rojport  of  thnsa  leoturas  deLiyeDsd  lai^  year  at  the  CbildrBnla 
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HospitaL  Kor  does  the  other,  though  a  much  larger  hook,  and 
hearing  a  more  amhitiouB  title,  enter  much  more  deeply  into  the 
auhject.  We  confess  to  considerahle  disappointment  on  perusing  Mr. 
Cooper  Forster*s  volume ;  we  had  so  long  hoped  that  the  surgeons  of 
this  metro))olis  might  have  had  the  credit  of  producing  some  work  on 
the  surgical  affections  of  early  life  which  might  he  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  Dr.  West's  comprehensive  volume  on  those  which  come  under 
the  care  of  the  physician,  that  we  were  grievously  mortified  to  find 
that  Mr.  Forster  in  his  preface  renounces  all  idea  of  making  his  work 
a  complete  one,  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  deprives  himself  of  all 
reason  for  publishing  a  book  of  this  size  and  pretension.  It  may  be 
irery  well  for  Mr.  Athol  Johnson  to  give  us,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  the 
cream  and  marrow  of  the  subject,  and  so  to  prove  how  well  he  could 
treat  the  whole  matter  when  leisure  and  opportunity  may  serve ;  and 
we  welcome  this  little  paper  as  an  earnest  and  promise  of  what  we 
hope  is  to  come ;  but  to  what  end,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Forster,  ahoold 
we  lighten  our  purse  and  load  our  book^shelf  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
octavo  volume,  if  we  are  not  to  have  the  subject  accurately  and  com- 
pletely handled  ?  Mr.  Forster  introduces  his  volume  in  these  terms : 
'*  Almost  every  case  referred  to  has  passed  under  my  own  eye.  Accord- 
ingly, the  reader  must  not  anticipate  a  complete  systematic  treatise 
upon  the  surgical  diseases  of  childhood.  Where  my  own  observatioa 
does  not  afford  any  data,  I  have  been  silent." — {Pref,) 

Now  this  we  venture  to  characterize  as  an  error  in  principle.  Ob- 
servation and  experience  are  so  extended  in  these  days,  that  if  a  man 
affect  to  stand  exclusively  on  his  own  practice,  and  to  write  only  on 
what  has  fallen  under  his  own  eye,  he  will  produce  only  a  very  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  book;  one  which  has  no  right  to  appear  as  a 
substantial  treatise,  or  to  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  an  authority. 
Accordingly,  this  work  of  Mr.  Forsfcer,  though  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  and  experienced  surgeon,  should  not  have  aspired  to 
any  higher  honours  than  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  some  journal  of 
reputation,  where  the  publication  of  the  clinical  ex|>erience  of  one  who 
has  enjoyed  Mr.  Forster's  ample  opportunities  would  have  been  very 
useful. 

If  we  were  to  search  for  the  omissions,  Mr.  Forster  would  beg  us  to 
recollect  that  the  work  is  not  a  systematic  treatise,  nor  could  we  avoid 
admitting  the  plea  for  a  book  in  which  diseases  of  the  skin  are  treated 
in  four  pages,  and  in&ntile  syphilis  in  the  four  succeeding;  in  which 
rickets  is  not  even  mentioned,  except  in  a  small  paragraph,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  is  an  insult  to  a  large  subject ;  where  all  the  other 
diseases  of  the  bones  are  comprised  in  two  pages  interrupted  by  a  wooJ- 
cut,  which  appears  designed  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  tiie  rather 
familiar  fact,  that  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  accompanied  by 
thickening  and  the  presence  of  sinuses;  where  no  mention  whatever 
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Against  this  latter  doctrine  we  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  protest. 
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In  croup,  as  in  every  other  disease,  no  surgeon  has  any  right  whatever 
to  perform  an  operation  which  involves  the  question  of  life  and  death 
without  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  reason  for  doing  so ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  an  author  who  professes  to  have  had  large  exi>erieuoe  in  such  cases 
to  guide  his  readers  to  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion.  The  theory 
which  would  make  the  surgeon  a  mere  scalpel-holder  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  is  surely  antiquated;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  help 
r^rettiog  tluit  Mr.  Forster,  who  tells  us  that  he  has  *'  performed  the 
operation  in  various  periods  of  the  disease,  and  with  varied  success," 
can  find  nothing  better  to  say  about  it  than  that  he  '*  doubts  much 
whether  when  a  patient  is  moribund  be  not  the  most  advisable  period 
£ar  the  proceeding."  (p.  72.)  Surely,  before  accepting  so  astounding  a 
doctrine  as  this,  we  may  fairly  ask  our  teacher  to  assist  our  judgment 
by  some  data  of  his  own  experience  (or  even  other  persons',  if  he  would* 
oondescend  to  make  use  of  the  labours  of  his  contemporaries),  and  by 
Borne  reasoning  based  upon  cases  and  post-mortem  examinations.  The 
point  is  one  of  no  little  importance,  and  if  touched  upon  at  all^  should 
not  be  quitted  in  ten  lines. 

Nor  can  we  admit  Mr.  Forster*s  assertion,  that  "  the  entire  matter 
of  this  work  is  original " — {Prefctce),  For  instance,  on  one  very  im* 
portant  disease — ncevus,  it  appears  to  us,  on  a  perusal  of  the  chaj)ter 
referring  to  it,  that  not  one  word  is  said  which  is  nob  most  familiar  to 
every  person  who  has  ever  read  of,  or  treated,  the  complaint,  while  all 
the  more  important  part  of  it  is  avowedly  borrowed  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Birkett.  In  the  chapter  on  stone  in  the  bladder,  again,  the 
greater  part  of  the  matter  is  certainly  as  well-known  as  'Quain's 
Anatomy,*  though  we  allow  certain  original  statements  are  introduced, 
which  might  reasonably  be  demurred  to  by  the  believers  in  that  most 
orthodox  work.  We  would  mention  especially  the  opinion  which  Mr. 
Forster  enounces  (p.  179),  that  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  always 
wounded  in  lithotomy,  and  that  he  "  scarcely  sees  how  this  is  to  be 
avoided.*'    Mr.  Forster  advises  that — 

"  The  knife  should  be  plunged  into  the  perinsum  just  below  the  scrotum,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less,  to  the  left  of  the  mesian  line. 
The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  towards  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
and  may  be  steadily  thrust  directly  backwards,  if  possible,  mto  the  urethra," 

If  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  work  above  mentioned  are  to  be 
believed,  Mr.  Forster  will  find  that  the  artery  of  the  bulb  may  gene- 
rally be  avoided  by  making  the  incision  less  forward,  less  deep  at  the 
anterior  end,  and  (if  we  understand  our  author  rightly)  less  far  from 
the  raph6  of  the  perinaeum.  If  Mr.  Forster*s  meaning  was,  that  in 
MIdren  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  always  wounded,  he  ought  to  have 
made  it  clear  that  he  does  so  limit  his  statement ;  which,  however, 
even  so  limited,  we  cannot  believe,  as  we  have  had  personal  experience 
of  numerous  operations  in  children  where  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
deep  artery  whatever  having  been  wounded.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  reason  why  Mr,  Forster  always  wounds  the  aiiiery 
is  because  he  makes  his  incision  so  much  further  forward  than  usual« 
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▲t  the  laoi^  tioie,  we  aQow  tbat  m  duldveD  diTisim  ef  tii«  bolb  of 
Urn  uretiuea  or  its  wtery  is  of  lew  eoMatqoesiot  tlMii  in  <4ibr  pataentB. 

Anoifaor  Biil:^«t  on  which  wo  wookL  tettonsiarato  with  Mr»  Fonter 
i»  the  oofitlinese  of  the  work,  induced  bj  the  intiodoetum W  imiii* 
atmctive  illustratioD&  What  ueeful  purpoee  is  serTod  bj  elabomte 
Colottred  drawings  of  rare  forma  of  lUBTua,  and  of  the  raTagw  ootn- 
lidtled  by  caticnua  oris,  and  mcfa^like  matieni  %  They  do  not  assai; 
MTf  One  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  ef  thcae  affbetioBS,  and  thef 
fnake  the  book  unnecessarily  expanstva  If  this  volume  were  meant  for 
an  '*  Edition  de  luxe^'  of  some  work  00  pathokgical  anatomy,  we  shovki 
hate  pleasure  in  praising  the  ao^mcj  and  beauty  of  the  pietnies;  but 
if  we  had  paid  money  lor  a  bodk  to  asaiat  us  in  trsaling  cfaildten'a 
diseasefs  ^^e  should  want  more  useful  matter  for  our  shiUiugs^  Other* 
of  the  illustrations  are  simply  soperfluous;  thus,  Mr.  Forster,  after 
saying  that  in  sounding  for  stone  he  prefers  having  the  child  held  in 
W  lithotomy-position  on  the  nurses  lap,  thinks  it  necessary  to  give 
^a  a  picture  of  this  elegant  group;  and  in  treating  of  gastrutomy  obl 
account  of  injury  to  and  cicatrization  of  the  maof^iagns,  he  given  ue  m 
drawing  of  the  body  of  a  patient  on  whom  he  had  operated,  to  show, 
as  he  says,  the  position  of  the  wound  and  the  extent  oi  the  emaciations 
ef  which  the  second  particular  might  surdy  have  been  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination,  and  the  first  is  quite  accurately  and  unmistakeably 
described  in  the  text.  The  subject  hardly  belongs  more  to  the  sur* 
gesy  of  childhood  than  of  any  other  period  of  life;  yet  Mr.  Forstcr 
has  given  to  this  single  rare  case  occurring  in  his  own  practice,  as  much, 
space  as  he  allota  to  the  whole  subject  of  injuries  and  diseaaeH  di  the 
bones. 

The  numerous  imperfections,  then,  of  which  some  samples  have  been 
given  above^  show  that  Mr.  Forster's  book  cannot  take  a  very  high, 
place  in  our  surgical  literature,  much  less  fill  up  the  special  void  to 
which  we  referred  in  the  commencement  of  this  article ;  yet  we  should 
be  very  sorry  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  was  destitute  oi  merit,  or  was  the 
compilation  of  an  ignorant  or  inexperienced  person.  On  the  contrary, 
in  several  parts  of  the  book  subjects  are  met  with  which  have  been 
treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  and  of  the 
hospital  from  which  a  large  part  of  his  experience  is  derived.  We 
would  instance  es|)ecially  the  chapters  on  foi*eign  bodies  in  the  air- 
passages^  and  on  hip-joint  disease.  Also,  all  through  the  book  the 
opinions  emitted  are  usually  sound,  and  the  surgery  and  pathology,  as 
fir  as  they  go,  are  good.  The  mischief  is  that  Mr.  Forster  has  touched 
80  many  large  subjects  and  exhausted  so  few. 

Mr.  Johnson's  pamphlet  is  merely  a  report  of  three  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  last  winter,  and  reprinted  from  one 
ef  the  weekly  journals.  They  were  intended  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
students  in  the  subject  by  pointing  out  its  extent  and  the  main  toptee 
irhich  it  embraces,  ivith  such  obs^ervations  upon  them  as  time  admitted 
of.  They  answer  their  purpose  most  admirably,  and  will  well  repay 
the  perusal  of  all  who  are  intcnested  in  the  subject ;  but  of  course  the 
space  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  more  than  a  brief  maition  of  many 
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iBOsIr  iioporteiit  psrticiinn.  SoiiMy  ifideod,  stcv  wtWNf  nottiiofidd  M 
aO,  bat  sre  poflsibly  nasefrvvd  A>r  ffttum  ODQran  of  Icotonn.  W«  teftr 
especially  to  diseaaefl  of  the  bones  and  jointB,  Tbe  w&elmt  on  «iaI* 
JbrfDatiom  is  more  f^ll,  and  oonvejs  in  a  y0ty  short  apMO  a  great  d«al 
of  Taloable  information ;  wanting,  indesd,  only  boom  snpliioation  a&d 
a  few  illustrative  cases  to  form  a  complete  treatise  on  the  8Qb[^ecl)  «»* 
eluding  its  orthopoMlie  branch,  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  obliged  to 
omit,  as  Mr.  Forster  also  has  done.  Still,  the  two  books  ertii  p«t  ia^ 
gether  wiU  not  make  anything  like  a  complete  tfeatke;  and  we  woold 
ezhoit  those  of  onr  surgeons  who  have  the  eatperieftee  aod  opmrttmi^ 
not  to  let  it  escape  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  supply  our  tilswitaie 
with  what  it  has  long  wanted — a  eomfdete  and  aoctnvte  aeooont  of  the 
i^pedal  diseases  of  early  life  whioh  come  nn  Jer  the  oare  of  the  uoigeoii> 
akd  a  eareftil  and  well-raasonod  discussion  of  tbe  methods  of  tieatoient 
which  they  1^011*0. 

Keyibw  JKV. 

Inbrodudory  Lectures  ai  the  Se^opemng  qf  the  vmiofte  Mtdteci  S(ho6U 
for  the  Winter  Session  1860-61 : 

L  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.     Oct.  6th,  1860. 

2.  The  LaauseU     Oct.  6th  and  1 3th,  1860. 

3.  British  MediealJoumal.     Oct.  6th,  1860. 

4.  Edinburgh  Medical  JowrnaL     Oct  i860. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  give  anything  like  a  fiur  and  detailed  tieport  of 
the  lectures  introductory  of  our  current  session  at  the  various  medical 
schools,  without  appearing  to  add  another  to  the  list.  By  most  of 
those  who  profess  an  opinion  in  the  nmtter  of  these  inaugmtil  addresses; 
it  will  be  considered  that  on  the  afternoon  of  October  1st,  1860,  theie 
was  a  fbll  sufficiency  of  prologue  to  the  drama  which  has  now,  in  mid^ 
winter,  reached  its  climax  of  interest,  and  is  still  in  conise  of  enact* 
ment.  Certainly,  the  great  bulk  of  the  audience  then  assembled  before 
the  curtain  would  not  care  to  be  reminded  of  the  preliminary  part  of 
the  performance,  at  any  interval  of  time  short  of  the  next  sessional 
anniversary.  Introductory  lectures  meet  with  small  favour.  No  one 
owns  to  liking  them.  They  "  draw  "  well,  they  read  and  act  well,  *  go 
off**  well ;  bnt  they  don't  work  well.  Nothing  seems  to  come  of  them, 
and  the  lecturer  generally  regia-ters  a  vow  that  the  one  delivered  shall 
be  his  last.  If  not  conceited  and  ill-conditioned,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
sniler  a  reaction  from  his  laboured  upwai*d  flights  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  in  an  uneasy  sense  of  having  had  too  much  taken  out  of 
him  in  the  time,  in  a  semi-consciousness  of  having  "got  np**  mot^ 
than  he  han  learned  for  the  occasion,  with  a  misgiving  of  having  been 
"found  out**  in  it.  Especially  is  he  alarmed  at  having  kept  all  the  talk 
to  himself  on  matters  which,  if  not  altogether  trite  and  oonventional, 
those  who  listen  are  lea^t  inclined  to  accept  on  another^s  bidding.  The 
boy-student,  at  the  close  of  his  audience  of  introdoetion,  is  left  in  a 
state  of  awe  and  hop^ess  besrildermeut.     BUs  elder  assessors  rise  from 
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their  seAta,  depi^esaed  by  bearing'  bow  mncb  more  of  attainment  is  ex- 
pected from  the  rising  generation  after  a  three  years'  curriculum,  than 
they  have  been  able  to  lay  up  for  themselves  in  any  given  number  of 
lustra^ — ashamed  of  their  manifold  deficiencies,  aghast  at  the  humilia* 
tion  which  they  may  expect  to  sufTer  in  the  consultations  of  their 
declining  years. 

r  It  was  not  always  so.  Before  the  days  of  journalism  and  criticiam, 
when  medical  essays  as  yet  were  not,  the  teacher — lecturers  then  were 
teachers — addressed  himself  to  his  introductory  lecture  with  an  inward 
well-earned  satisfaction  which  he  did  not  care  to  conceal  He  had 
composed  it  carefully,  had  transcribed  and  punctuated  it,  as  if  promised 
to  the  press.  He  delivered  it  with  a  suitable  gravity  of  tone  and 
earnestness  of  manner,  and  having  thus  proved,  he  never  changed  it^ 
We  have  now  under  our  eye  a  MS.  introductory  lecture  of  this  kind, 
traced  by  the  hand  most  revered  by  us,  which  year  after  year  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  never  fajl&d  to  fill  the  old  Hunterian  Theatre 
of  Windmill-street  with  willing  and  attentive  listeners.  There,  ever 
mindful  of  the  great  October  Tryst,  long  before  the  hour  of  lecture, 
pu  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  of  the  stately  beautiful  museum,  the 
profession,  in  its  large  sense  of  claas  and  numbers,  held  its  annual 
rendezvous  from  the  several  districts  of  the  West-End.  Town- 
bred  pupils  of  both  the  Hunters,  of  Hewson,  Cruiksbank,  and  Baillie 
were  there ;  and  there  to  meet  them,  in  fealty  to  their  common  school, 
were  provincial  celebrities  from  the  far  west  and  north,  their  sons  and 
apprentices,  as  yet  undistinguished,  on  duty  at  their  side.  Betired 
physicians  from  the  colonies,  soldier  surgeons  on  hurried  leave,  or  ia 
charge  of  wounded  from  the  Peninsula,  sailor  surgeons  on  a  night  nm 
from  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs,  farmer  surgeons,  rosy  and  booted 
from  the  well- tilled  east;  lawyers,  literary  men,  and  artists  not  a  few, 
used  to  exchange  their  friendly  greetings  and  gather  round  the  lecturer 
with  expressions  of  congratulation  and  good- will.  Summoned  from  the 
gallery,  punctually  on  the  stroke  of  two,  by  the  dissecting-room  steward 
and  quasi-anatomist,  old  John  Howison,  to  "  take  their  places,'*  this 
phalanx  of  well-proved  active  talent  was  drilled  to  precede  the  lecturer 
to  his  chair  in  the  well-appointed  theatre  where,  ranged  on  the 
benches  nearest  to  him,  they  never  failed  to  emulate  the  boy-studenta 
above  in  the  cordiality  of  their  welcome.  There  are  those  still  living 
and  famous  in  this  Kingdom  City  of  London,  first  among  the  very 
fii^  as  surgeons,  chemists,  and  natural  philosophers,  who  would  not 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  old  and  somewhat  faded  picture^ 
We  present  it  merely  for  illustration,  by  contrast,  of  our  present  less 
formal  professional  gatherings  on  the  same  time-honoured  anniversary 
of  introductory  lectures,  addi-esses,  and  discourses.  The  lecture  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  stock  and  staple  "  introductory  **  of  many 
successive  generations  of  students,  was  simple  in  its  arrangement,  con* 
cise  and  clear  in  its  statement,  kindly  in  its  counsel.  It  gave  a  general 
view  of  the  organized  animal  structure ;  it  theorized  briefly  with  Joha 
Hunter  on  life  and  its  principle ;  it  set  before  the  assembled  clansmea 
of  this  model  school  a  succinct  and  very  interesting  history  of  the 
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difBlcalties  which  William  Hunter  had  encountered  in  establishing  it. 
It  recounted  with  honest  pride  the  achievements  of  the  several  teachers 
who  had  followed  that  distinguished  man  in  a  succession  of  usefulness ; 
and  concluded  with  a  few  plain  words  of  exhortation  to  those  whose 
attendance  implied  their  readiness  to  support  the  dynasty,  and  to  do 
as  had  been  done  before  them.  Between  the  conventional  sameness  of 
the  old-fashioned  introductory  lecture  and  the  laboured  novelties  of  the 
modern  inaugural  address,  is  there  no  likelihood  of  likeness,  no  promise 
of  compromise,  in  the  years  to  come  ?  How  this  question  has  been  met 
by  the  introductory  lectures  of  the  present  year  is  within  our  purpose 
to  inquire.  Our  opinion  will  be  the  more  readily  and  agreeably  re- 
corded, as  it  is  that  of  the  profession  at  large,  exchanged  without  re- 
serve among  themselves,  and  reported  with  full  and  graceful  comment 
in  their  public  journals.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  gather,  and  not  a 
little  to  store  from  these  October  addresses.  Leaves  of  an  autumn 
day,  there  is  in  them  much  of  form  and  glow,  with  cunning,  well- 
packed  fibre,  that  we  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Choice  words  of  our 
picked  men,  talking  their  best  on  matters  which  they  best  understand, 
they  deserve  at  least  an  intelligent  curiosity. 

From  the  increasing  number  and  growing  sameness  for  some  years 
past  of  these  Inaugural  Discourses,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  classes 
of  the  several  London  Schools  nhould  be  assembled  in  some  convenient 
central  place  of  meeting,  and  that  one  orator  in  chief  should  do  duty 
for  the  many.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Were  the  annual  October 
harangue  thus  simplified  and  centralized,  it  would,  on  too  many  occa- 
Bionfl^  be  fearfully  formalized  ;  and  we  should  forego  our  present  con- 
tingent advantage  of  approaching  the  objects  of  our  interest  under  com- 
peting guidance  and  from  different  points  of  view.  The  genei*al  tone 
of  the  addresses  before  us  is  frank,  cheerful,  self-reliant,  entirely  free 
from  acrimony,  and  calm  even  to  content.  Among  the  various  sounds 
which  find  utterance  from  the  different  performers,  there  is  no  hint  of 
discord,  no  trumpet  blast  of  anger  and  defiance,  no  low  wailing  note 
of  grievance  unredressed.  The  movement  of  the  many  orchestras  is 
one  of  measured,  even  time,  and,  as  in  the  several  passages,  so  in  the 
rests,  there  is  a  consent,  which  in  medical  music  is  no  less  pleasing  than 
remarkabla  It  is  of  happy  augury  and  interest,  that  in  the  many 
earnest^  animated  harangues  addressed  to  the  classes  of  the  rival  London 
schools  on  the  1st  of  October,  there  is  no  breath  of  ]:>er8onal  ill-will,  no 
trace,  by  hint  or  imputation,  of  sectional  jealousy  and  disparagement. 
Each  vied  with  the  other  in  a  declaration  of  love  and  respect  for  the 
objects  of  our  common  profession,  with  an  expressed  determination  to 
maintain  its  dignity,  and  to  pursue  its  inquiries  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  truth.  While  in  all  of  these  addresses  there  was  a  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  their  res)iective  schools,  there  was  no  one  of 
the  many  which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  local  and  obituary 
notices,  might  not  have  been  delivered  with  full  and  equal  propriety 
in  the  theatre  of  one  school  as  in  thai  of  another.  For  many  years 
past  there  has  been  no  such  evidence  of  tranquillity  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  our  medical  republic  as  that  which  now  presents  itself.  The 
63-xxvn.  10 
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lull  is,  as  it  would  seem,  complete.  Is  it  to  last  1  Beneath  this  calm 
hushed  level  of  our  surface-life  is  every  germ  at  rest  %  Is  nothing 
coming  up  1  Are  we,  indeed,  as  much  pleased  with  ourselves,  with  each 
other,  and  with  our  common  patient  public,  as  we  are  willing  to  appear  % 
Have  we  pleaded  our  last  Imsuc  with  the  Government  1  To  our  col- 
lective metropolitan  interests,  to  our  councils,  colleges,  and  lecture 
apparatus  we  may  find  occasion  to  revert ;  hut  what  of  our  Unionist 
brethren,  under  the  law,  in  the  far  country  9  Have  the  farmer 
vestrymen  ceased  to  bully,  the  tradesfolk  and  petty  squires  to  domineer? 
Are  the  soldier-surgeons  at  home  and  at  ease  in  their  mess  ?  Are  they 
duly  scaled  and  balanced  with  other  "  officers  and  gentlemen"  in  full, 
fair  counterpoise  of  ration,  forage,  and  pay  ?  Our  sailor-doctors,  are 
they  snug  at  last  in  their  cabins,  so  long  and  so  grudgingly  withheld  ? 
Possibly  to  no  one  of  the  October  orators  did  any  one  of  these  ques- 
tions occur,  as  aflfording  topic  for  their  address.  Yet  enjoying  this 
our  present  opportunity,  we  cannot  forbear  from  suggesting  them  as' 
fit  subjects  for  discussion  and  active  sympathy  wherever  medical  men 
are  gathered  together  in  the  common  intei*ests  of  their  profession. 
That  no  comment  was  made  on  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
medical  student,  as  enjoined  by  the  medical  council,  that  no  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations  by  any  of  our 
educational  Coryphaai,  as  bearing  on  the  great  work  which  they  inau- 
gurated, has  to  us  been  matter  of  regretful  surprise.  We  may  give  a 
stronger  expression  to  these  feelings  on  noticing  the  omission  of  all 
record  of  our  late  advances  in  the  difierent  departments  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pathology.  Were  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  laryngo- 
scope unworthy  of  a  passing  word  ?  Should  we  not  have  been  again 
reminded  of  the  world's  great  wonder,  the  subjection  of  pain  to  its  anta- 
gonist, uEther,  by  a  review  of  the  grave  experimental  reasoning  which 
in  many  hospitals  of  Germany,  France,  and  America  have  caused  it  to 
supersede  the  chloroform,  as  in  1848  chloroform  superseded  it?  ^ther, 
the  aniBsthetic  ! — the  crt>wning  mercy  vouchsafed  to  man  in  his  agony, 
gracious  in  excess  of  the  most  passionate  aspirations  of  humanity, 
marvellous  in  its  effects  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  imagination, 
scarcely  yet  to  be  realized — incalculable  in  its  prevention  of  horror  and 
misery,  actual  or  recollected,  to  the  world  I  ^ther  !  akin  in  science  to 
the  steam-blast,  to  lightning,  and  the  sunbeam,  working  with  them 
on  man's  mind  and  senses  up  to  the  very  climax  of  awe  and  grateful 
veneration  I  Was  it  by  oversight,  or  failure  of  apprehension,  that 
-^ther,  the  anoBSthetic,  escaped  all  notice  by  the  lecturer  of  St.  George's, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  wonders  of  these  latter  days  ?  Can  it  have 
been  on  his  part  a  denial  of  what  words  are  too  weak  to  affirm  t 
Was  no  one  ready  among  the  surgeons  to  denounce  the  new-born  pre- 
judice, real,  stupid,  or  affected,  that  rejects  the  master  remedy  of 
bloodletting  in  all  its  contingencies,  forms,  and  degrees?  Was  no 
champion  willing  to  lift  the  ban  of  utter  proscription  from  the  lancet, 
and  to  re-assei-t  the  necessity,  in  many  junctures  of  disease,  for  its 
timely  and  sufficient  use?  Would  that  some  physician  of  mature  ex*  * 
perience  had  opened  the  academical  year  by  a  grave^  unsparing  expo- 
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Bare  of  tbe  practices  now  in  vogue  of  poisoning  the  sick  and  the  feeble 
with  food  which  in  quantity  they  vainly  strive  to  digest,  of  spoiling 
blood  that  is  healthy,  of  killing  that  which  is  disordered,  of  gorging  the 
liver,  of  inflaming  the  lungs,  of  maddening  the  brain  by  wine,  beer, 
and  brandy  without  stint — thus  quenching  the  intellect  in  its  last 
expiring  rays,  forestalling  the  unconsciousness  of  death,  and  dismissing 
the  patient  drunken  from  the  world  !  This  is  but  a  readion,  we  are 
told,  from  the  opposite  extreme  of  ten,  thirty,  forty  years  ago— an 
equivalent  of  slaughter  in  compensation  for  the  countless  thousands 
who  then  were  bled,  purged,  and  starved  to  death.  In  this  balance 
of  destruction  the  result  is  one  of  small  value  to  the  statistician.  To 
the  physician  it  is  a  double  shame. 

Of  medicine  and  surgery  in  their  present  daily  practice,  the  lecturers 
tell  us  nothing.  Volunteers  on  the  march,  they  decline  to  report 
progresii,  and  will  not  even  indulge  us  with  its  semblance,  by  marking 
time  on  the  halt.  We  have  already  expressed  our  admiration  of  the 
harmonious  movement,  so  remarkable  in  its  combination,  at  our 
monster  anniversary  concert.  We  now  commend  to  the  pleased 
attention  of  our  I'eaders  the  excellences  in  detail  of  the  individual 
exponeuts  of  the  great  common  orchestral  theme.  Wound  up,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  order,  they  go  well  together  and  in  part.  The  fault  at 
which  we  hint  in  their  performance  is  one  which,  it  may  be,  we  are 
ourselves  in  &ult  to  find.  It  is  not  that  their  discourse  wants  music, 
but  that  they  do  not  help  us  as  clock&  They  do  not  tell  us  the  time 
of  day. 

But  here  we  must  confess  to  an  oversight,  a  strange  one,  to  which 
we  are  only  just  awake.  Absorbed  in  the  old  system  of  teaching,  and 
listening  exclusively  to  the  lecturer,  we  had  forgotten  the  Press.  By 
the  essayist,  by  the  journalist,  by  the  monthly,  weekly,  quarterly,  half- 
yearly  reporter,  the  October  analyst  is  now  of  necessity  superseded  in 
the  history,  social  and  intellectual,  of  our  profession.  How  thorough 
the  revolution  which  is  here  implied !  Time  was,  a  yesterday  to  many, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  periodical  press  on  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  medicine  was  so  fitful  and  equivocal  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
count.  The  mighty,  never-resting  engine  of  man's  most  enduring 
labour  that  is  now  directed  in  its  movement  by  many  the  first  among 
our  master  craftsmen,  that  finds  employment  for  every  willing  hand, 
was  used  among  us  until  lately  for  the  laying  up  in  store  of  huge  bulky 
reams,  which  were  only  in  occasional  demand ;  scarcely  at  all  for  the 
production  of  articles  of  daily  necessity  and  hourly  use.  As  a  toy,  or 
as  a  mill,  it  was  manageable  only  by  a  few.  Its  directors  were  seldom 
in  repute  as  practical  working  men — ^never,  assuredly,  as  men  in 
practice.  Public  opinion  was  not  then  its  overseer.  If  not  in  a  degree 
discreditable,  it  was  never  less  than  damaging  to  any  surgeon  or 
physician  aiming  at  practice,  that  he  should  be  known  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  medical  press.  The  lecturer,  he  of  the  upper 
order,  refused  caste  with  the  journalist  and  the  publicist.  In  their 
present  relation  how  great  the  diflerencel    How  much  of  trouble 
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before  tlie  cbaoge !     Much  of  the  journalist's  present  rank  be  bolds  by, 
through,  or  in  defiance  of,  the  lecturer.     What  the  lecturer  claims  by 
patent  in  monopoly,  the  journalist  transferred  and  sold  as  his  own. 
There  was  bitter,  unseemly  recrimination.     There  was  ^  law."     There 
was  the  "  reign  of  terror.**     Let  us  forget  it.     Soon  it  was  found  that 
as  the  journalist  rose  by  the  lecturer,  so  was  the  lecturer  made  famous 
and  enriched  hy  the  journalist.     The  union  was  complete,  for  it  was 
one  of  mutual,  great,  and  unalloyed  advantage.     Such  it  continues. 
Who  now  of  practitioners  is  too  *'  rare  and  delicate  a  monster**  for 
exhibition  by  the  press )     Who  is  ashamed  of  an  essay  that  sells  a 
number,  and  restores  to  its  author  an  equivalent  for  his  time?     Who 
refuses  as  unclean  the  wealth  and  honour  earned  by  honest  publication? 
What  is  he  who  never  reads,  and  ignores  the  journals,  bnt  the  most 
audacious  of  idlers  or  the  vainest  of  simpletons !     Is  any  lecturer  so 
nice  on  the  point  of  honour  that  he  refuses  the  advertisement,  by 
print,  of  any  lecture  that  is  worth  the  type?     What  if  the  work  of 
medical  journalism  were  suddenly  arrested  by  strike,  or  suspended  by 
imperial  decree!     How   would  such  interruption  affect  the  general 
business  and  interests  of  the  profession  ?     Would  it  tell  in  any  way  on. 
those  of  the  individual  surgeon  or  physician?     Physicking  and  bone- 
setting,  we  apprehend,  would  go  on  much  as  usual  in  the  various  fields 
of  practice.     Every  patient  would  be  mated  with  his  doctor.     Yet  in 
our  coq)orate  functions  assuredly  we  should  languish.     The  life  of  our 
house  would  have  left  it.     As  a  community  we  should  collapse.     No 
drilling  by  any  numl>er  of  courses,   no  extension  of  curriculum,  could 
again  make  a  corps  of  us.     We  could  recover  only  by  recovery  of  the 
air  and  life-blood  which   we  had  Ipst,  through  the  free  spirit  and 
ministrations  of  the  press. 

How  if  every  lecture-room  were  at  once  and  finally  closed  upon  its 
class?  How  if  lectures  ceased  to  be — journsds,  essays,  and  case* 
reporting  being  suffered  to  remain?  Would  any  harm  come  of  itf 
Would  learning  and  instruction  cease?  Would  there  be  one  teacher, 
one  pupil  the  less?  In  our  firm,  grave  belief,  there  would  be  little, 
if  any,  prejudice  to  the  collective  interests  of  our  medical  republic; 
and  none  whatever  to  those  of  the  public  at  large.  The  talent  ex- 
cluded from  the  lecture-room  would  be  more  ingeniously  and  usefully 
developed  by  the  opportunities  and  exigencies  of  the  press.  To 
the  student  there  would  be  an  economy,  large  and  direct,  in  the 
matter  of  finance,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  means  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  of  instruments,  chemical  apparatus,  microscope,  and 
other  appliances.  In  the  economy  of  time,  always  supposing  him  todl 
inclined  and  weU  directed,  he  would  also  be  largely  a  gainer.  Here 
is  matter  for  close,  grave,  yet  most  delicate  inquiry,  upon  which,  soon 
or  late,  we  all  shall  have  to  enter. 

There  is  a  fine  quality  of  negative  excellence  in  our  October  Annuals 
of  the  present  year.  Their  bloom  is  not  gaudy ;  the  flower  <'oes  not 
get  the  better  of  the  plant.  The  range  of  thought  is  lofty,  and  though 
often  soaring,  is  never  out  of  sight.  There  is  no  history,  no  prophecy. 
There  are  few  polemics.     There  never  was  less  of  the  moral  sublime^ 
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And  8o,  in  onr  critical  capacity,  we  are  Bignallj  comforted,  for  in  com" 
position  the  sublime  can  only  with  exceeding  and  increasing  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  its  vulgar  synonyms  of  clap-trap  and  twaddle. 
Of  religious  cant,  the  basest  of  rhetorical  artifices,  we  who  reverence 
Heaven  may  thank  it,  there  is  but  little  to  offend.  The  boy-Btudents 
were  indulged,  as  usual,  with  their  full  allowance  of  trite  maxims  and 
mild  metaphysics,  but  not  with  very  much  more  than  was  good  for 
them.  Bacon,  that  unfailing  piece  of  resistance  in  ethical  repasts, 
was  served  out  to  them  with  wholesome  moderation.  Let  us  hope, 
from  year  to  year,  that  less  and  less  of  the  first  hour  of  the  student's 
winter-term  of  study  will  be  wasted  on  these  trivial  platitudes.  The 
lecturer  who  first  meets  and  greets  them  in  their  class,  if  he  be  true  to 
bis  calling  and  position,  will  never  fail  to  secure  their  reverence  for 
what  of  task  and  purpose  he  sets  before  them,  even  though  it  be  not 
declared  by  injunction  or  formalized  in  phrases,  which,  at  their  best, 
are  but  the  weak  translation  of  home-taught  rules  and  prayers.  In 
truth,  very,  very  few  medical  men  engaged  in  the  rude  struggles  of 
their  profession,  very  few  men  competing  in  any  busy  section  of  public 
life,  could  find  in  their  own  attainments  or  antecedents  a  sufficient 
excuse  (apart  from  egotism  and  vanity)  for  haranguing  one  or  two 
hundred  educated  men  on  their  moral  and  social  duties.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  contingency  of  mischief  in  these  gratuitous  ethical  episodes 
if  they  be  coaxing,  wheedling,  flattering  in  their  tone,  sophistical  in 
their  framing,  or  in  any  the  least  degree  equivocal  in  their  tendency. 
Thus,  a  stereotyped  assurance,  endorsed  by  the  lecturer,  is  forced  upon 
the  student  from  year  to  year,  that,  if  he  consents  to  work,  success,  in 
the  limited  professional  sense  of  this  much-abused*  yet  most  treacherous 
word,  will  be  the  unfailing  result  on  his  part  of  the  bargain.  Taking 
honour,  charity,  and  religious  obligation  into  the  account,  this  dogma 
of  the  lecture-room  is  not,  cannot,  never  will  be  true.  It  denies  all 
earthly  experience;  it  flouts  a  revealed  hope;  it  unteaches  truth. 
Many  a  brave  lad  of  sound  abilities  and  untiring  industry  has  missed, 
his  opportunity  of  early  or  late  advancement  fram  want  of  means ;  from 
m^ischance  over  which  he  had  no  control;  from  the  slander,  jealousies, 
cabals,  and  disparagements  of  rivals;  from  the  prejudice,  the  arrogance, 
the  dull  offended  vanity  of  superiors;  from  his  own  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter; from  his  frankness,  his  humanity,  his  instinctive  horror  of 
flattery,  subserviency,  and  intrigue,  his  respect  for  his  opponents ;  in 
brief,  from  his  self-respect.  And  this  is  true  of  the  man,  as  of  his 
Cftther  the  boy.  Many  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  cold  temperament,  of 
capacity  unbounded  for  labour,  and  using  these  advantages  with  dis- 
cretion and  to  the  full,  has  risen,  in  common  phrase,  to  the  top  of  his 
profession,  not  from  or  through  his  industry,  however  close  and  well 
directed,  but  by  means  and  through  acts  made  available  in  aid  of  his 
industry,  which  in  his  days  of  ease  and  triumph  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  forget,  and  which  are  forgotten  accordingly.  By  the  well  taught^ 
well-trained  English  student,  who  knows  from  his  earliest  home-lessons 
that  envy  and  malice  are  |)ositive  in  this  work-a-day  world,  that  through 
man*s  own  vices  and  infirmities  no  meed  of  service  can  ever  be  aasurod 
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from  man  to  man ;  by  him  who  has  been  feelingly  instmcted  in  his 
roagh-and-tumble  schoolboy  days  under  the  law  of  collision  with  his 
fellows,  that  the  best  man  is  not  always  the  best  off;  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  student  class  these  ethics  introductory  are  rightly  understood  and 
taken  at  their  current  value.  But  there  are  some  among  the  young 
who,  presented  with  this  apparently  simple  "labour  and  suooess** 
standard  of  merit  by  those  in  authority  over  them,  would  be  sorely 
perplexed  and  cruelly  depressed  on  finding  that  by  it  in  their  own  case 
they  were  condemned,  even  when  their  merit  was  greatest,  Aid  by 
others  most  approved.  Success^  they  were  assured,  would  be  the 
certain  reward  of  their  labour.  They  have  not  succeeded,  therefore 
they  must  have  been  wanting  in  industry,  or  working  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Such  would  be  their  heresy  of  self-reproof !  Bather  than 
this,  let  them  hear  the  truth,  the  rough  entire  truth  from  the  begin<> 
ning — that  in  no  profession,  certainly  not  in  ours,  is  success  the  assured 
reward  of  merit,  even  when  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  of  industry  alone 
— ^that  men  may  work  as  Harvey  worked,  and  be  hooted  and  put 
under  ban  for  the  very  excellenoe  of  their  work — living,  it  may  be,  as 
Harvey  lived,  into  the  glory  of  their  work ;  dying,  as  Harvey  might 
have  died,  under  their  work,  and  the  ruin  which  it  had  wrought.  Dis* 
paraged,  slandered,  beggared,  starved,  still  let  the  boy-student  be  told 
that  he  must  work;  work  that  he  may  live;  work  that  he  may  live  to 
work;  for  what  and  where  is  life's  equivalent  but  in  its  work  % 

**  Bin  onmUM  Leben  ist  ein  fi-tther  Tod.** 

Tell  him  that^  without  his  full  store  of  labour  he  has  no  chance,  or 
next  to  none  (cheat  *him  in  nothing),  of  success ;  that,  stocked  with 
industry,  he  is  ever  ready  for  success ; — that  there  is  yet  another  law, 
the  which  neglected,  greatly  to'  succeed  is  miserably  and  in  truth  to 
£uL 

As  a  further  bonus  upon  honest  industry,  the  slow  division  of  our 
gentlemen  cadets  are  flattered  into  the  notion  that  by  constant  at- 
tendance on  lectures  and  assiduous  registration  of  hospital  cases,  they 
can  become  inspired  physiologists  and  surgeons,  each  with  his  attendant 
ffeniua  ''  Qeuius  is  Labour,**  "  Inspiration  is  Industry,"  we  are  in* 
informed  on  the  authority  of  Buffon,  Oarlyle,  and  others,  by  the 
lecturers  in  two  different  schools.  This  is  a  sophism,  and  the  boys 
know  it  They  refuse  the  converse  of  the  teim,  which  it  was  calculated 
they  would  accept.  Labour  is  not  genius ;  industry  and  inspiration 
are  not  convertible  terms.  A  dunce  of  a  genius,  a  genius  of  a  dunce, 
an  inspired  idiot,  if  their  teacher  wills  it  so,  but  never  a  dunce  who  is 
a  geniua  Among  themselves  they  know  where  the  wit  lies,  and  only 
look  for  it  in  certain  directions.  Wise  in  the  extreme  east.  Dr.  Barnes 
seems  among  his  compeers  best  to  understand  the  ''  First  Year  Stu* 
dent**  In  the  few  sensible  words  we  transcribe,  it  seems  that  we  learn 
to  know  them  both,  each  through  the  other. 

"There  is  perhaps  no  profession  in  which  a  man  need  depend  so  little  for 
success  upon  extraneous  aid.  This  you  will  say  is  the  sunny  side  of  the 
picture.    It  has  no  doubt  a  reverse  one— a  side  not  without  asperities  and 
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angularities.  Upon  this,  however,  I  think  it  unmanly  and  nnbecominff  to 
dwelL  Sneeess  rarely  attends  the  (juerulous  man.  No  doubt  you  wiU  all 
have  your  difficulties,  your  disappointments,  your  days  of  expectation,  and 
your  hours  of  despondency.  But  unalloyed  prosperity  is  not  the  lot  of  man, 
nor  is  it  good  for  man.  The  true  use  of  present  adversity  is  to  chasten  and 
strengthen  the  mind ;  to  teach  us  to  look  hopefully  into  the  future,  not  alone 
of  this  life,  but  of  the  life  beyond." 

Work,  work,  work  !  In  eveiy  school  this  year,  as  time  out  of  mind, 
there  was  the  usual  crack  of  the  whip.  For  a  year  to  come,  it  will 
not  again  be  beard.  The  lecturer  has  talked  his  best.  The  student 
has  been  set  to  work ;  who  is  to  keep  him  at  it  f 

As  a  profession,  now  in  1860,  what  is  our  state  and  condition,  social, 
ethical,  and  scientific  t  Are  we  true  to  the  tone  of  our  calling  t  are 
we  sound  in  the  heart  of  our  mystery  ?  are  we  with  right  minds  on 
the  right  path  %  are  we  in  good  working  condition  1  It  is  in  the  spirit 
of  these  inquiries,  aud  in  full  remembrance  of  the  ever-present  Press, 
that  at  a  given  place,  on  a  given  day,  we  consent  to  meet  the  herald- 
augurs  of  our  tribe.  And  iu  the  same  spirit  they,  as  best  they  can, 
are  bound  under  tacit  compact  to  meet  us  in  our  needful  wishes.  The 
sessional  year  last  expired  has  not  been  barren  of  result,  has  not  closed 
without  its  promise.  How  were  its  facts  and  inferences  placed  before  the 
assembled  profession ;  and  what  report  was  offered  of  its  reform,  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  its  coimcils,  its  registration,  its  poll-tax,  all  under 
the  Act ;  in  brie^  of  its  medical  politics  ? 

'*  HnshM  is  the  ttormy  main,  oold  ii  Cadwallo's  tongue.** 

Agitation  there  is  none.  Reform  is  without  sense  or  motion; 
paralysed  in  its  hour  of  triumph  ;  extinguished  by  the  blaze  of  its  own 
bonfires.  We  registered,  we  signed  -and  delivered,  and  all  was  still. 
Labelled  and  receipted  as  forty-shilling  freeholders,  we  cared  no  more 
fi>r  the  franchise.  It  had  become  expensive.  Reformers  paid,  reform 
did  not.  The  Greeks  had  been  too  liberal  of  their  gifts.  Yet  no  one 
owned  to  having  realized  his  two  pounds*  worth  of  registration.  It  is 
scratched  off  as  a  bad  debt.  There  is  not  an  allusion  by  any  of  the 
interpreters  of  the  professional  lingua  Franca  to  the  sittings,  sayings, 
and  doings  of  the  council  which  is  at  once  our  constitution  and  our 
Parliament.  One  notice  only,  an  oblique  one,  is  bestowed  on  the  re- 
gista:  of  twenty  thousand  medical  patronymics  and  forty  thousand 
sovereign  coina     Dr.  Wilks,  the  representative  of  Guy's^  speaks  thus : 

"  He  considered  the  register  of  little  use  while  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
found  within  it  were  guilty  of  practices  which  were  only  worthy  of  the  ad- 
vertising quack.  The  distmction  lounded  on  titles  was  trivial,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  artificial,  whereas  he  (Dr.  Wilks)  would  rejoice  to  perceive  a  substantial 
difference ;  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  legitimately  registered  were  in  no 
way  imitating  the  clmrlatans  who  were  prosecuted  by  their  Regbtration 
Societies." 

These  are  true  words,  and  good  in  their  truth.     In  the  heart  and 
limbs  of  our  living,  working,  professional  body  there  is  no  substantia 
difierenoe.     In  1860  we  are  what  we  were  in.  the  days  of  ante-regis. 
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tration.  There  is  now  among  us,  registered  or  unregistered,  just  as 
much  false,  pretentious  physic,  with  surgery  to  match,  regular  or  irre- 
gular, as  when  our  volunteer  battalions  had  not  yet  passed  their  €ro- 
vemment  muster,  and  the  40,000/.  poll-tax  was  still  in  our  pockets. 
Let  us  listen  further  to  the  voice  from  the  Borough : 

"Dr.  Wilks  considered  that  the  great  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
profession  lay  in  the  proposed  union  of  general  practitioners  with  the  College 
of  Physicians.  He  considered  that  the  disconnexion  of  the  profession  from 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  its  re-erection  on  the  basis  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  public,  for  they  would  thus  be  taught  no 
longer  to  associate  in  their  minds  the  art  of  medicine  with  drugs." 

The  profession  to  be  born  again,  and  built  up  again  on  a  basia, 
wide,  deep,  and  stable  as  that  of-  the  college  in  Pall-Mall  East !  A 
secession,  lasting  and  complete,  of  medical  plebs  from  the  City  side  of 
Temple  fiar!  All  physicians  and  no  apothecaries!  The  result  a 
benefit  to  the  public,  as  to  itself,  immense!  Certainly  it  is  better  for 
the  general  practitioner  that  he  should  no  longer  be  an  apothecary ; 
for  the  apothecary,  like  the  Turk,  is  sick  and  past  cure,  and  with  no 
will  but  that  which  is  to  be  administered  by  his  haughty  rivals.  Here 
is  a  painfully  curious  question.  It  will  obtrude  itself.  How  at  last 
will  the  apothecary  die?  Will  it  be  by  a  sudden  onslaught  of  the 
legislature;  by  a  revocation  of  the  glass  and  bottle  edict  of  1815;  by 
an  act  of  suicidal  frenzy ;  or,  let  it  so  be  hoped,  by  a  slow  and  painless 
process  of  extinction  1  Virtually  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  there- 
fore let  no  man  henceforth  hope  to  be  an  apothecary.  But  let  no  man, 
least  of  all  a  physician,  fling  out  his  heels  at  the  dying  rhinoceros. 
The  apothecary  did  his  duty — his  full  duty — and,  alas !  in  excess  of 
zeal,  a  good  deal  more  than  his  duty — to  the  physic-loving  public, 
when  the  physician  fell  very  £Bir  short  of  his.  He  examined  and  took 
security  from  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  handle  and  prescribe  drugs 
in  their  fearful  variety,  when  the  physician  declined  so  to  soil  his  hand. 
In  respect  of  that  wonderful  trait  in  our  national  character  now  in 
process  of  rapid  change — ^the  passion  for  physic,  with  its  reckless 
indulgence,  the  hardest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  our  old  time-honoured, 
time-fitted  apothecary,  is  that  he  was  a  true  Englishman.  Let  the 
saddle  be  placed  where  of  right  it  belongs.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
trading  physic — during  the  Kegency  and  the  two  following  reigns,  the 
British  public  was  always  insisting  on  giving  the  doctor  a  mount. 
Sick  or  well,  it  would  be  ridden,  and  moreover  neighed  incessantly  for 
its  drench.  Nothing  loth,  physician  and  apothecary — ^such  was  then 
the  usage — ^rode  double  in  front  hard  and  bold  for  many  a  good  year, 
until,  liking  the  pace,  the  surgeon — one  at  least  too  many — ^got  up 
behind.  Three  pairs  of  spurs,  and  each  spur  a  lancet ! !  Then  at  last 
the  patient,  overweighted,  lay  down  with  his  burden,  declined  all  con- 
ventional grooming,  and  kicked  at  every  dose  that  was  not  water  in 
the  bucket,  or  a  globule,  infinite,  of  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  but  short,  this  interregnum  of  the  drugger  dynasty.  To 
many  it  brought  wealth  and  consideration ;  yet  through  it  how  many 
suffered,  and  how  many  died?     Thirty  years  ago,  during  the  oonva- 
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lesoeDce  of  a  severe  illnees,  we  strove  to  busy  ourselves  by  looking 
over  bage  reams  of  recipes  tbat  had  been  filed  for  a  long  series  of 
years  by  the  great  apothecary  firm  of  the  West  End.  It  was  with 
something  like  humiliation  (we  were  then  young,  ardent,  and  honest) 
that  we  traced  the  fast  ascending  movement  of  prescription  from  the 
occasional  ''haustus  bis  in  die  sumendus**  of  Baillie,  Pitcairn,  the 
Warrens,  and  the  Heberdens,  to  the  ''  quarta  and  sextft  qu^ue  hor& 
post  pUulam  prsBscriptam**  of  the  physicians  then  edging  or  rushing 
into  upper  practice.  In  those  days  the  physician  who  would  not 
operate  largely  in  the  drug  trade  threw  away  his  chance.  He  might  be 
a  great  anatomist,  a  profound  nosologist,  but  if  not  of  acknowledged 
profligacy  in  prescription,  he  was  <'  sceptical,*'  had  '*  little  confidence  in 
remedies,"  and  so  was  set  aside.  Baillie,  it  will  be  said,  was  an 
exception.  But  Baillie  was  a  pathologist,  and  pathology  was  then  a 
novelty  that  was  in  itself  a  prescription.  One  is  vexed  and  sorry,  in 
these  days  of  pure  non-trading  physic  in  its  chastity,  that  the  large 
majority  of  medical  men  were  at  one  time  dependent  on  the  sale  of 
drugs  for  their  livelihood.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
trading  necessity  was  the  custom  of  the  time  ;  and  in  useftil  necessaiy 
trade,  who  in  this  country  will  assert  that  there  is  degradation  or 
dishonour?  To  the  Company,  as  merchants  trading  in  an  article  which 
they  proved  by  daily  use,  as  chemists  working  in  a  laboratory  of  which 
such  men  as  William  Brande  and  Warington  have  directed  the  powers 
and  resources;  to  the  apothecaries  of  the  London  Hall,  what  but 
respect  is  due  from  those  who  remember  retail  pharmacy  in  its  days  of 
scandal,  when  Jacob  Bell,  its  hero  president  of  the  future,  had  not  yet 
summoned  his  compeers  to  their  long  and  successful  task. 

'*  A  gain  immense  to  the  public,**  we  are  further  told  by  the  Lecturer 
of  Gny*s,  when  there  shall  be  no  apothecary  among  us,  save  and  ex- 
cepting the  apothecary-regenerate  and  on  a  basis,  the  location  of  such 
basis  to  be  provided  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  public,  we 
apprehend,  will  find  no  balance  in  their  favour  such  as  they  would 
most  care  to  find  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  their  relations  with  their 
apothecary,  or,  as  they  may  prefer  to  call  him,  their  family  doctor. 
Off  his  basis,  he  will  be  to  them  in  name  and  position  just  what  he 
always  has  been.  On  his  basis  in  Pall-Mall  East,  they  will  know 
nothing  about  him;  and  there  he  must  not  stay,  or  he  will  starve. 
Apothecaries,  irrespective  of  the  name,  as  things  in  truth,  and  as 
personal  realities,  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring  Dr.  Wilks,  will  never 
cease  from  the  land.  In  this  country,  the  medical  man  dispensing  his 
own  medicines  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Never,  assuredly,  was  the 
apothecary  element  developed  in  a  greater  variety  of  form  than  at  this 
present  time.  There  is  the  old  genuine  trading  apothecary,  master, 
warden,  or  licentiate  of  the  City  Hall,  and  nothing  besides ;  there  is 
the  Scotch  or  foreign  graduate,  practicing  as  an  apothecary  in  London 
or  elsewhere ;  the  emeritus  and  recanting  apothecary,  with  or  without 
a  degree,  lately  admitted  into  membership  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians;  and  lastly,  the  proposed  apothecary  licentiate  of  the 
Boyal  College,  providing  medicines  for  his  patieat,  but  forbidden  to 
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call  himaelf  physician.  Honour  and  respect  to  them  all  while  &itbfal 
to  their  common  trust.  Renunciation  of  the  Hall  and  its  doings, 
adhesion  to  the  College  and  its  dignities,  are  the  two  recipes  on  which 
the  Guy's  oi-ator  insists  for  the  regeneration  of  the  profession.  Will 
he,  can  any  surgeon  or  physician  maintain,  that  from  the  fees  and 
aT>jurations  required  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  authorities  of 
Pail-Mall  East  from  the  many  recanting  graduate  apothecaries,  any 
the  smallest  result  by  drop  or  scintillation  baa  been  as  yet,  or  will  be 
secured,  for  the  renewal  in  its  flame  and  current  of  our  professional 
life  1  To  us  it  has  seemed  that  in  this  monster  proselytism  for  present 
interest  there  was  a  dead  loss  of  dignity.  Of  this  unseemly  scramble 
for  proffered  honours,  no  hint  was  given,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
any  one  of  the  many  who  at  our  great  October  gathering  had  full  and 
exclusive  liberty  of  speech.  Yet  among  them,  renouncing  his  oppor- 
tunity—oh !  rare  faculty  of  silence — stood  he,  registrar  of  the  regene- 
rated, who  had  assisted  at  the  new  birth  of  our  full-grown  brothers 
from  the  Hall.  How  'scaped  we  telling  from  him  of  what  he  best 
could  tell — the  deluge  of  the  doctorate ; — the  wild  buffalo  rush  from 
wholesome  feeding-places  to  stalled  enclosures  and  prairies  without 
pasture  !  He  had  stood  at  the  gate,  aside  from  the  wild  scamper,  and 
had  scored  off  the  ingoings  of  the  herd.  Have  we  indeed  seen  the  last 
of  it  ?  Is  the  act  over — the  curtain  down  1  We  would  gladly  com- 
pound for  ''claudite*'  it' " plaudite"  be  impossible.  The  amiable  registrar, 
it  is  true,  eliminated  a  joke  from  a  question  which  he  did  not  care 
to  answer,  of  **  Who  is  a  doctor  ?"  It  was  a  miss.  The  riddle  was  too 
easy.     '*  Who  is  not  a  doctor  Y*  would  have  been  the  harder  guess. 

We  linger  still  with  Dr.  Wilks,  finding  him  very  good  company  for 
the  work  we  have  in  hand.  He  examines  without  fear,  and  tells 
of  what  he  sees.  The  great  speciality  question  (and  this  is  remarkable) 
was  encountered  by  him  alone  of  those  prominent  at  our  last  October 
meeting.  With  characteristic  vigour  he  assailed  the  specials  along  the 
entire  line  of  their  position,  massing  his  principal  attack  on  their 
hospitals  in  the  centre,  and  harasbing  them  on  both  their  flanks  of 
practice  and  publication.  All  that  could  on  one  day  be  done  against 
the  enemy  was  effected  by  Dr.  Wilk&  But  the  battle  is  far  from 
over  :  the  lines  are  still  un  taken,  and  by  no  living  assailant  will  the 
end  be  seen.  If  the  specialists  surrender,  it  will  not  be  to  any  force 
acting  on  their  front.  No  fire  of  protest  and  denunciations,  however 
well  served  by  committees  in  battery,  will  drive  them  from  their 
ground.  They  may  be  broken  up  (with  many  it  will  be  so)  by  a 
&ilure  of  supplies.  Large  sectional  divisions  of  regular  professional 
troops,  with  general  hospitals  for  their  head-quarters,  have  sometimes 
been  in  jeopardy  from  the  same  economical  difficulties.  It  seems  that 
oar  brother  practitioner,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  was  a  volunteer  in  this 
civil  war  of  the  profession,  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  When 
can  we  hope  that  it  will  end  9  The  darling  of  our  £nglitih  literature 
is  so  invariably  welcome  wherever  we  meet  him,  that  we  repeat 
without  hesitation  the  passage  of  which  Dr.  Wilks  has  made  such 
bappy  use: 
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"  In  other  ooimtries  the  physician  pretends  to  cure  diseases  in  the  lump. 
The  same  doctor  who  combats  the  gout  in  the  toe  shall  pretend  to  prescribe 
for  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  he  who  at  one  time  cures  a  consumption  shall  at 
another  give  drugs  for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and  ridiculous!  This  ia 
being  a  mere  Jack-of-all-trades.  is  the  animal  machine  less  complicated  than 
a  brass  pin  ?  Not  less  than  ten  different  hands  are  required  to  make  a  brass 
pin,  ana  shall  the  body  be  set  right  by  one  single  operation  ?  The  English 
are  sensible  of  this  force  of  reasoning.  They  nave  one  doctor  for  the  eyes, 
another  for  the  toes ;  they  have  their  sciatic  doctors,  and  inoculating  doctors ; 
they  have  one  doctor  who  is  modestly  content  with  securing  them  from  bug- 
bitea,  and  five  hundred  who  prescribe  for  the  bite  of  mad-dogs." 

For  oar  own  parts,  thankful  for  all  that  is  said  on  both  sidefly  we 
are  inclined  to  wash  our  hands  of  this  quarrel.  Its  argument  is  too 
wide  for  our  limits.  The  facts  are  few,  and  before  every  one.  There 
has  lieen  an  abuse  of  a  principle,  wise  or  simple,  ikulty  or  the  contrary, 
as  it  may  be;  still  a  principle  and  its  abuse.  A  cause  with  a  fair  out- 
ward seeming  has  been  caricatured  by  the  extravagance  of  its  advo- 
cates. To  the  abuse  and  to  the  absurdity  a  check,  through  the  press, 
has  been  already  given.  The  cause  is  still  on  plea.  In  the  meantime 
the  high-toned  remonstrance  signed  by  the  few  with  names,  and  the 
**  many  others*'  without,  now  circulating  widely  through  the  profession, 
will  be  made  to  serve  as  an  advertisement  for  certain  special  hospitals 
and  institutions,  the  least  reputable  of  those  which  are  summarily  and 
in  the  mass  condemned.  The  prevailing  tone  of  our  pathology,  limited, 
partial,  structural  as  it  is,  has  much  to  do  with  the  speciality  of  our 
hospitals  as  of  our  book-writing.  The  manly  denunciation  by  Dr. 
Wilks  of  this  inveterate  perversion  of  our  one  great  purpose,  will  be 
read  with  thoughtful  interest,  even  by  those  who  recover  in  his  words 
the  echo  of  their  own,  repeated  with  fruitless  iteration  through  the 
space  of  long  and  distant  years. 

*'He  considered  that  the  body  was  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  that 
it  was  impossible  to  treat  one  organ  separately ;  and  as  regarded  any  additional 
knowledge  of  disease  which  was  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  attention  being 
directed  to  any  particular  form  of  malady,  he  much  doubted  if  this  was  the 
ease,  since  diseased  conditions  were  so  commingled  that  they  could  not  be 
isolated ;  and  takuig  cancer  as  an  example,  the  selection  of  oases  of  this  affec- 
tion, as  it  attacks  the  external  part  of  the  bodv  only,  and  isolating  it  from 
other  morbid  conditions  from  which  it  has  no  actual  line  of  separation,  appeared 
to  him  (Dr.  Wilks)  to  be  the  very  best  method  for  remaining  utterly  ignorant 
of  its  nature.  He  was  sorry  to  think  that  special  hospitals  were  often  esta- 
blished from  interested  motives ;  and  he  spK>ke  of  the  degraded  position^  in 
which  the  medical  man  placed  himself  who  was  always  begguig  for  nis  charity, 
and  advertising  his  cures  in  the  newspapers." 

There  is  another  question  of  great  interest  now  before  the  profession, 
which  in  its  discussion  may  be  found  to  have  a  close  practical  relation 
with  special  surgery,  specific  remedies,  and  their  attendant  advertising 
hospitals.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilks,  has  it  never  occurred 
to  the  remonstrants,  self-proclaiming  and  anonymous,  that  were  the 
assistant-physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  great  general  hospitals  more 
satisfied  with  their  position  and  its  contingencies  at  home,  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  seek  for  special  advautages  abroad?  that  much  of  the 
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ecceotric  movement  of  our  younger  professional  aspirants  would  be 
balanced  hj  a  more  even  method  of  compensation,  and  might  be  cen- 
tralised under  a  law  of  progress  which,  if  not  uniformly  rapid,  would 
be  less  irregularly  slow.  On  this  most  likely  and  promising  topic 
there  was,  on  October  1st,  a  strange  unanimity  of  silence.  Whether 
from  failure  in  moral  courage,  or  from  excess  of  moral  delicacy,  who 
shall  venture  to  pronoimce  1  We  leave  it  undisturbed.  The  question 
just  opened  is  in  many  ways  perplexed.  The  grievance  which  it  im- 
plies is  palpable,  but  slow  to  ripen  for  its  own  relief  For  a  lustrum, 
as  we  fear,  of  sessional  years  to  come.  Surgeon  Sisyphus  and  Graduate 
Tantalus  of  our  hospital  wards, 

**  Eyer  olimbiog,  never  ap:  alwajs  sipping,  not  to  sup,** 

must  submit  to  their  traditional  destiny ;  content,  in  modern  phrase 
and  presentment,  to  be  distinguished  as  the  slow  men  of  a  fast  aga 

Within  the  easy  memory  of  man,  the  address  or  lecture  introductory 
to  a  course  of  medical  study  wanted  what  was  essential  in  the  opinion 
of  its  audience,  if  it  failed  to  assert,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  lecturer  and  his 
profession,  a  full  belief  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  with  an  angry 
horror  of  materialism  and  infidelity.  At  the  beginning,  at  the  end  of 
his  address,  generally  in  the  climax  of  its  peroration,  always,  somehow 
and  somewhere,  the  orator  contrived  to  introduce  to  his  expectant 
listeners  a  shadowy,  uncomfortable  personage,  designated  for  the  nonce 
collectively  as  the  clergy,  or  individualized  as  an  anxious  mother, 
whose  cue  it  was  to  denounce  physiology  as  synonymous  with  paganism, 
and  the  study  of  the  human  body  as  an  employment  leading  some- 
where lower  than  the  grave.  Thereupon  the  champion  professor  put 
in  an  emphatic,  alas  !  too  often  a  lengthy,  vapid  counter-plea  of  religious 
orthodoxy.  And  so,  with  approving  cheers,  the  obtruding  puppet 
theologian  was  dismissed ;  the  secular  religionist  was  silenced,  and  no 
more  creeds  or  confessions  were  imposed  on  the  class  until  October  1st 
in  the  following  year.  Tet  be  it  not  8Up[)osed  that  our  disclaimer  was 
self-accusiiig  in  its  own  excuse.  These  outrages  on  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  our  profession  were  notoriously  frequent;  more- 
over, they  were  undoubtedly  abetted  by  certain  sects  of  the  clergy,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  clergy,  in  their  collective  character,  had  least 
right  to  denounce  any  other  section  of  society  for  shortcomings  in  the 
doctrines  or  practiced  duties  of  the  religion  which  by  example  they 
professed  to  teach.  And  so  it  went  on,  a  false  passage  of  aims,  for  the 
better  part  of  a  century;  Religion  deprecating  the  assault.  Science 
ashamed  of  the  defence;  each  combatant  tilting  annually  with  his 
opponent's  shadow,  and  shouting  defiance,  at  impossible  distances,  from 
coign  of  vantage  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing.  It  was  time  that 
this  volunteer  sham  fight  of  the  divinity  doctors  with  the  doctors  of 
physic,  unholy  were  it  not  childish,  fratricidal  if  not  a  sham,  should  pass 
with  things  of  the  past ;  that  it  should  miss  its  anniversary,  and  fail  to 
come  off. 

Verttmtttr  tabulcs — ^medicine  became  humane;  theology  more  usefully 
busy.   There  was  a  common  ground  on  which  to  meet>  a  common  cause 
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to  defend.  In  matters  of  faith  for  some  years  past  we  have  been  left  veiy 
much  to  ourselves.  These  unworthy  bickerings  are  at  an  end.  The  cen- 
sorious professional  divines  who  used  to  molest  us  have  been  of  late  years 
too  much  occupied  with  each  other  to  waste  time  or  breath  upon  us. 
And  now,  after  long  truce,  in  18G0,  one  of  our  chosen  spokesmen,  chie^ 
without  prejudice,  of  his  year,  has  thought  fit  to  close  his  address  to  the 
'^  gentlemen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  students*'  assembled  in  the  theatre 
of  St.  T^iomas,  by  warning  his  audience  against  certain  rationalistic 
and  irreligious  clergy  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

"  He  specially  cautioned  his  hearers  asainst  those  monstrous  perversions  of 
science  wnich  had  in  these  days  been  exhibited,  and  painful  to  add,  by  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church;  nay,  worse,  by  professors  in  the  very 
universities  to  which  young  men  about  to  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
resorted  for  theological  instruction.  From  the  productions  of  these  so-called 
nationalists,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  redemption  of  a  fallen  and  sinful  world 
was  not  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  supernatural  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  in 
another  revelation,  that  of  science :  so  that  the  humble  Christian,  vearning 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  was  to  look  for  his  assured  hope  to  physiology  and 
physic,  especially  to  the  principles  of  animal  develonment  which  played  so  large 
a  part  in  the  new  theology.  If  they  were  so  far  suomissive  to  this  rationalistic, 
scnool,  the  immortal  beings  of  whom  God  had  graciously  said,  'Let  us  miJ^e 
man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness,'  might  even  attain  to  the  dignified  con- 
clusion that  they  were  the  direct  and  lineal  descendants  of  a  baboon,  of  the 
hideous  being  which  they  might  any  day  see  in  the  national  collection,  the 
Troglodytes  Gorilla,  the  highest  of  the  animal  creation,  but  yet  a  brute  that 
perishes,  and  as  widely  separated  from  the  divine  form  of  man  as  the  heavens 
were  from  the  earth. 

This  is  sad.  It  is  a  spoiling  of  lively  hopes ;  the  renunciation  of  a 
glorious  promise.  Never  has  there  been  more  show  of  dawn  in  the 
twilight  shades  of  physiology  than  that  to  which  we  now  advance. 
The  science*  of  life  in  its  complicated  agencies  is  no  close  monopoly  of 
master  craftsmen  and  their  apprentice  students  in  the  arts  of  surgery 
and  medicine.  It  is  no  longer  an  affair  of  guild.  Now  first  since  our 
pi-ofession  held  and  kept  it>s  own,  theologians,  acute,  charitable,  and 
profound,  heart  and  head  worahippers  of  the  one  God,  ubiquitous, 
in  spirit,  and  incarnate,  are  pressing  to  our  schools,  asking  for  our 
books,  craving  for  our  guidance  in  paths  to  them  as  yet  unknown ; 
and  because  forsooth  a  few  of  such,  exceptional  minds,  adopt  a 
line  of  thought  along  which  we  may  not  follow  them  without  indig- 
nation, and  attempt  to  render  physical  science  subservient  to  their  ex- 
perimental views,  are  we  to  turn  and  reject  their  proffered  association 
in  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge?  Surely,  remembering  that 
natural  and  revealed  tioith  have  but  one  source,  and  how  •on  all  sides 
and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  apparent  discrepancies  between  them 
have  gradually  but  certainly  been  eliminated  by  patient,  trustful,  and 
strictly  philosophical  investigations,  there  can  at  this  time  of  day  be 
no  real  cause  for  fear  as  to  the  issue,  or  any  anxiety  lest  our  profession 
should  suffer  by  contact  with  ^'idealism."  Again,  considering  the 
nature*  of  the  publication  in  question,  its  abstruseness,  and  the  little 
likelihood  there  is  of  its  finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  medical 
student  unsought  for,  we  object  to  the  raising  of  the  question  of  in- 


fidelity  in  connexion  with  the  book,  inasmnch  as  this  i^  bat  to  go 
ont  of  the  way  to  sow  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  have 
escaped  them,  and  uselessly  to  excite  a  curiosity  which,  according  to 
Mr.  6rainger*s  showing,-- would  be  dangeroua  Men  of  letters^  smitten 
with  the  love  of  our  sacred  lore,  are  renouncing  history  and  romance 
for  the  study  of  themselves  in  their  vital  relations  as  organized  sentient 
beings.  Shall  we  repel  these  men  in  the  matter  of  natural  science, 
because  we  agree  not  as  to  the  matter  of  theology  1  And  he  who 
links  by  analogy  all  things  that  live  with  each  other  and  with  himself 
is  he,  the  poet-philosopher,  without  his  place  in  our  modern  school  of 
vital  science  ¥  Poet-philosopher,  what  words  are  these  ?  How  gracious^ 
how  fit  for  reverence,  each  without  the  other  1  How  majestic,  how 
divine  in  their  combination !  Love,  wisdom,  creative  power !  As- 
suredly in  the  study  of  our  compound  life  such  attributes  are  not  of 
light  account.  Poet-pbi]o»ophers !  Aristotle  was  poetical ;  Groethe  and 
Shakspeare  were  philosopherR.  Both  were  playwrights— -one  was  a 
play  actor.  From  the  great  German  we  first  learned  the  structural 
homologies  of  the  cranium  with  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  doctrine 
.  of  colours  he  is  moreover  an  authority  most  ingenious  and  suggestive. 
Of  Shakspeare  do  we  not  all  know  by  our  own  inner  life  that  he 
teems  with  physiology  9 

« There  are  many  sensations  felt  by  thrill  and  shock,  instantaneously  and 
simultaneously  through  the  system,  which  begin  and  end  with  the  blood  m  its 
general  mass  and  current.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  passion 
and  strong  emotion  work  upon  the  human  frame.  Their  immediate  effect  is 
felt  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  blood  is  collected  in  the  greatest 
abundance :  they  are  further  made  known  by  the  flushed  or  pallid  cheek,  by 
the  bloodless  lip,  by  the  glaring  brightness  or  dim  suffusion  of  the  eye.  These 
physical  expressions  of  human  feeling  have  been  best  noted  by  the  two  men  to 
whom  in  their  respective  ages  man*s  compound  nature  was  practically  and 
thoroughly  known,  by  Horace  and  by  Shakspeare." 

More  than  one  mind  of  this  poet-philosopher  clajss  is  now  at  work 
in  this  country  with  us  and  for  us,  on  the  great  problem  which  our 
profession  has  to  solve.  And  already,  by  analogies  of  widest  suggestion 
and  research,  the  most  varied  and  delicate,  they  have  helped  and 
animated  us  in  our  task  of  duty.  Let  us  welcome  and  thank  them  as 
they  deserve;  using  them  as  they  wish  to  be  used.  It  is  a  sorry  jest- 
ing and  self-damaging  partisanship  which  banters  them.  Refusing  the 
mystification  of  the  **  nervous  system  "  (as  the  term  is  often  vaguely 
made  use  of),  shrinking  from  the  too  frequent  cruelties  of  experimental 
vivisection,  does  the  student  of  life  thereby  cease  to  be  a  physiologist  % 
And  here  we  cannot  forbear  stating  our  fears  that  operations  on  the 
living  lower  animals  have  of  late  become  much  more  numerous  than  is 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  physiological  dij£culties.  True  it  is 
that^  conducted  circumspectly  and  by  a  good  observer,  they  may  in 
many  cases  be  rendered  highly  instrumental  in  furthering  the  curative 
art,  and  thus  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man ;  and  when  un4,ertaken 
with  this  view,  and  with  such  due  precautions  to  prevent  unnecessary 
pain  as  every  humane  mind  would  devise,  we  cannot  but  think  such 
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• 
operations  allowable  and  required.  This  is,  however,  very  difierent 
from  the  lavish  and  reckless  cruelty  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
oftentimes  characterizes  these  procedures  when  publicly  conducted, 
partly  to  establish  some  scientific  point,  but  not  infrequently  paraded 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  savage  applause  and  admiration  of  a 
wondering  audience  for  sleight-of-hand.  It  is  but  a  single  step  from 
the  revolting  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre  for  "  Experimental  Pa- 
thology and  Operative  Physiology/*  and  under  the  fascination  of 
cruelty,  the  student  finds  himself,  without  horror,  in  the  torture 
chambers  of  Alfort  All  honour  to  Professor  Spooner,  who  has  already 
denounced  this  scandal  of  the  age  in  his  introductory  lecture  at  the 
Veterinary  CpUege  of  London.  The  accounts  lately  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  Alfort  Pandemonium  are  true  to  the  letter.  When 
residing  in  Paris,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  writer  cousented,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  the  late  Sir  David  Barry,  to  witness  an  experiment 
instituted  by  him  at  the  Veterinary  College  of  Alfort  on  the  mechani- 
cal efifects  of  inspiration  as  iufluencing  the  circulation  in  the  jugular 
veins  of  a  horse.  In  one  of  the  yards  through  which  we  passed  to 
where  some  distinguished  French  physiologists  were  assembled  to  meet 
us,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  students  engaged  in  dissecting  different 
parts  of  the  same  living  horse.  The  unutterable  cruelties  which  were 
then  being  per[^trated  by  the  boy  operators  seated  on  the  flanks  of 
the  mutilated  horse;  the  coarse  jesting  on  the  agonies  of  the  slowly- 
tortured  animal;  the  brutal  battering  blows  by  which  any  inconvenient 
movement  of  its  head  was  resented,  return  to  us  still  from  time  to 
time,  in  dreams  which  from  their  sickening  horror  we  dread  the  most 
To  this  level,  unless  care  be  taken,  may  the  student  be  made  to 
descend  under  the  example  of  his  teachers  and  by  the  usage  of  the 
schools.  Think  of  one*s  own  sou  or  younger  brother  presented  with 
a  prize  decorated — couronne  in  French  phrase — for  dissecting  a  horse 
alive  1  ''  After  all,  it  is  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  that  is  gained 
from  experiments  on  living  animals,'*  was  the  opinion  expressed  within 
our  hearing,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  a  large  company  of  medical 
men,  by  a  very  distinguished  member  of  our  profession,  whose  early 
reputation  as  a  physiologist  had  been  established  in  great  measure  by 
researches  of  this  kind. 

*'  Tour  Highnew 
Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart,** 

says  Dr.  Cornelius  to  Cymbeline*s  Queen,  when  she  presses  him  for 

**....  those  most  poisoooua  compounds 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languislilng  death, 
But  though  slow,  deadly  " 

of  which  she  wills 

"  To  try  the  force  on  such  creatures  at 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging.** 

A  woman,  we  are  led  to  hope,  will  take  this  present  horror  from  the 
time  that  suits  not  with  it,  nor  with  any  time  to  come.  Mary  Somer- 
ville,  once  a  Fairfax,  has,  we  are  told,  addressed  a  memorial  on  this 
abomination,  from  the  fkr  side  of  the  Alps,  to  the  chief  horseman  of 
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France.  May  tbe  Imperial  sympathy  of  her  who  sits  beside  him 
support  our  generous  countrywoman  in  her  double  self-imposed  task 
of  rescuing  the  noblest  of  animals  from  'torture,  and  his  boy-tormentor 
from  the  shame  of  inflicting  it. 

The  tn^ee  of  polemical  warfare  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  first 
public  result  of  Mr.  Grainger's  attack  on  the  *'  Rationalistic**  essayists. 
Within  ten  days  from  its  delivery,  this  introductory  lecture  was  de- 
nounced as  materialist  and  ration^istic  by  a  journalist  who  had  been 
scandalized  by  the  lecturer's  nervine  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
thought,  and  his  chemical  re-agencies  for  the  development  of  the  sen- 
tient functions,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  passages : 

"  Hence  we  conclude  that  no  action  whatever  takes  place  in  the  living  body 
without  causing  an  equivalent  change  in  the  organic  matter  implicated, — ^that, 
therefore,  in  this  state  of  existence,  there  is  no  pure  manifestation  of  life  apart 
from  matter:  no  motion,  for  example,  takes  place  without  a  corresponoii^ 
change,  which  is  called  waste,  in  the  ultimate  substauce  of  the  muscle  imph- 
cated ;  no  nervous  current  occurs  but  at  the  expense  of  the  nervous  matter ; 
nay,  even  in  the  subtle  operations  of  the  mind,  no  thought  arises  without  ex- 
hausting a  portion,  however  minute,  of  the  grey  nervine  of  the  brain."  "  I 
have  myself  for  several  years  been  satisfied,  and  nave  so  explained  the  matter 
in  my  lectures,  that  if  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  any  organic  substance, 
however  complex,  were  known,  and  if  wc  could  present  the  component  elements 
to  each  other  precisely  in  the  right  order  and  manner,  we  eould  form  muscle, 
nervine,  and  bone." 

Was  the  lecturer  without  misgiving  when  he  spoke  these  words  ? 
Had  he  forgotten  them  when  he  denounced  the  Rationalist  clergymen 
for  resting  overmuch  on  physiology  and  science  1  Rationalistic  or 
not,  this  localizing  of  thought  in  the  cineritious  structure  of  the  double 
brain,  this  amalgamation  of  logic  and  pure  mathematics  '*  by  equiva- 
lents," with  corresponding  infinitesimal  atoms  of  grey  matter,  always 
appeared  to  our  limited  apprehension  as  materialism  burlesqued,  or  mate- 
rialism under  mystification.  Thought  in  the  double  rind  of  the  double 
brain ! — Thought  in  the  pineal  gland ! — Thought  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
pulpy  morsel ! — Everywhere  revealed,  let  us  seek  it  nowhere.  Thought  is 
not  a  thing  of  bits  and  pieces.  Thought  is  a  presence ;  without  a  place. 

Having  had  it  all  his  own  way  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
essayists,  the  lecturer  spares  a  few  closing  words  for  the  correction  and 
dismissal  of  the  most  specious  of  modem  interlopers  on  the  waste,  un- 
settled district  of  traditional  physiology. 

While  forbearing  to  touch  the  great  argument  now  in  process  of 
elaboration  by  the  master-mind  in  which  it  originated,  let  us  not  be 
seduced  by  Mr.  Orainger  s  somewhat  rhapsodical  peroration  into  an 
undue  admiration  of  ourselves  in  respect  of  our  structural  humanity. 
Let  us  not  be  frightened  by  an  instinct  of  jealous  horror  into  the  absur- 
dity of  denying  all  community  of  make  and  material  with  the  things 
that  soar  and  the  things  that  crawL  In  every  fibi'e  of  every  muscle, 
in  every  filament  of  every  nerve,  does  not  the  anatomist  trace  the 
closest  parallel  of  resemblunce  between  his  own  double  symmetrical 
body  and  that  of  the  twin*  shaped  mammal  which  he  holds  in  subjec- 
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tion.     No  one  has  ever  looked  at  the  iiectionAl  bands  of  the  abdominal 
recti  muscles  without  being  reminded  of  a  serpent.     We  can  all  testify- 
to.  certain  disagreeable  suggestions  presented  bj  the  lower  bones  (least 
and  lowest  of  all)  in  the  sacral  prolongation  of  the  spinal   column. 
Eating,  drinking  sleeping,  waking,  are  we  not  in  function  identical 
with  countless  millions  of  creatures  whose  destiny  has  not  been  human  ? 
Why  this  vain  denial  of  great  physical  truths  patent  as  light  to  the 
dullest  sense  and  plainest  understanding  ?     Why  this  presumptuous, 
wilful  blindness  in  face  of  a  design  where  nothing  is  dark  ?     Why,  but 
that  in  oar  self-assumed  attribute  of  excellence,  being  vain  we  are  wilful, 
being  presumptuous  we  are  blind.     The  family  likeness,  it  would  seem, 
is  shocking  in  our  eyes.     Is  onr  own  race  one  of  constant  uniform 
beauty  ?     Are  our  individual  personal  attractions  always  of  the  super- 
monkey  order )     Is  the  aboriginal  Australian  less  hideous  than  the 
troglodyte  baboon  of  the  British  Museum  1     Were  the  Irish  Celt  re- 
cruits of  Fio  Nono  lovely  as  Autinous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  live 
beneath  the  Capitol  ?     We  glory  in  the  forms,  express  and  admirable, 
of  our  living  human  structure :  so  would  the  elephant  and  the  monkey 
glory  in  theirs,  had  the  fstculties  of  thought  and  comparison  been  added 
to  those  of  sense  and  sensation,  which  they  enjoy  with  us  in  common. 
As  regards  beauty,  let  us  ever  remember  that  even  among  our  human 
selves  its  standard  is  oonventionaL     Content  to  be  as  Grod  made  us,  let 
us  deny  no  identity,  refuse  no  analogy  of  physical  form  or  structure 
with  the  other  created  things  which,  mere  uncreating  workers  as  we 
are,  we  dare  to  designate  as  the  lowest  of  His  animated  works.     Do 
we  not  disparage  His  Image  by  reviewing  it  as  a  thing  of  earthly  sight, 
as  reflected  from  the  human  fiice  and  form  alone  among  created  things  ? 
Even  in  a  mere  physical  sense  can  we  thus  limit  ubiquity  ?     And  can 
we  without  irreverence  consent  to  receive  in  a  sense  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively physical  the  words  in  which  our  nature  most  exults  ?     Is  not 
the  image  spiritual,  of  Him  who  is  Himself  a  Spirit  ?   Assuredly  (what- 
ever the  analogies  of  our  structural  form)  it  is  in  our  faculty  of  thought, 
love,  and  veneration,  that  the  image  of  all  creative-power  declares  its 
presence  by  reflection.     Though  the  sbrine  be  human,  here  pictured  it 
abides,  a  spirit  in  our  keeping. 

We  are  compelled  to  these  remarks  by  the  undue  importance  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  attached  by  Mr.  Grainger  to  the  external  con- 
figuration of  our  race.  The  supernatural  dignity  ascribed  by  our 
lecturer  to  the  human  animal,  as  regarded  in  its  physical  aspect  of 
form  and  feature,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  doctrine  of  communism 
so  prominent  in  the  early  part  of  lus  discourse,  under  which  he  sur* 
renders  to  the  chemist  all  the  elementary  particles  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  ever  lived  as  so  much  waste  and  raw  material  for  the  one 
great  crucible  in  which,  organic  or  inorganic,  all  nature  is  compounded. 
Moreover,  in  these  final  passages  the  wit  of  man,  as  exercised  in  phy- 
siology and  general  science,  is  not  very  handsomely  spoken  of;  so  that^ 
both  chemically  and  intellectually,  he  is  reduced,  under  Mr.  Grainger^s 
analysis,  to  a  lower  level  than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  maintained. 

5^xxfn.  11 
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The  only  reaUy  emL  things  tbai  an  said  aboui  him  are  ^aaa  wkish 
relate  to  His  peraonal  appearance. 

Theie  is  &  dead  set  being  made  just  now  by  certain  sdoIiBta  agaiaat^ 
the  human  understanding.     Strange  perversioii  of  thought,  kmgDage, 
and  purpose  t     It — the  faculty  by  which  we  hold  the  w«rid  entire^ 
without  which  all  were  blank  negation — ^is  degraded  by  these  aati- 
rati<»)alists  to  the  level  of  a  self-imposed  function  of  iirsgakr  akn  and 
uncertain  use,  vicarious  with  prejudice,  forbidden  as  presumption.   The^ 
superhuman  privilege  of  our  bang,  its  elemoit  of  intelligraee,  is  dis- 
carded as  a  guide^  denounced  fox  its  aspiration%  disparaged  by  irreve^ 
rent  comparisons.    An  emanation  it  reraaiw^  and  nnxevealed.     What 
|s  this  but  to  blaspheme  1    Befusing  thought,  we  limit  worship.    How 
dull  the  wisdom,  how  defiant  the  humility,  that  refuses  to  the  mote  its- 
place  in  the  sunbeam !     Man,  in  all  save  apprehension,  how  like  the- 
beasta  that  perish  1    In  fear  and  blindness,  how  unlike  a  god  I     From 
self-degradation  such  as  this,  if  true  to  our  calling,  we  must  be  safe — 
students  of  life^  we  consent  without  terror  to  the  light. 

Sojourning  from  hour  to  hour  on  the  confines  of  Hfe  and  death,  it 
is  in  our  privilege  that  men  should  listen  when  we  think  aloud  of 
what  is  ever  before  us — ^when  we  invite  them  to  the  contemplation  ot 
the  great  twin  mystery  by  attempting  a  definition  of  its  terms.  In 
respect  of  life  and  its  phenomena,  nothing  has  been  said  in  England 
of  late  years  more  exact  and  comprehensive  than  what  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Qrainger*s  retiring  address  to  the  students  and  others  eonnected 
with  St.  Thomass  Ho^itaL  We  observe,  and  with  hopefiil  approval, 
that  "  ladies**  (wives  and  daughters  may  we  say  1)  were  not  exduded  in 
their  capacity  of  women  from  this  thoughtful,  w^-empkyed  assembly. 
These  few  last  truthful  words  of  Surgeon  Grainger  give  of  themselves 
a  stamp  of  high  comparative  standard  to  the  Introductovy  Lectures  of 
i860.  May  the  idiades  of  Blizaard  and  Ab^methy,  undisturbed  by 
his  denunciation  of  their  college  feith,  forbear  to  vex  the  nightly 
musings  of  our  invalid  philosopher  in  the  expectancy  qf  his  retirement !. 
In  his  zealous  plea  for  the  supremacy  of  the  chemi^  and  other  known 
physical  forces  in  all  that  constitutes  the  business  of  living  structure. 
Mr.  Grainger  has,  it  may  seem,  been  rather  hard  upon  Hunter  and 
his  theory.  With  full  and  proclaimed  admiration  of  its  author,  he 
demurs  to  the  phrase  of  vital  principle  as  a  wordy  unreality,  as  a  mere- 
echo  of  silence.  Thus  Hunter,  as  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  is  not  the 
intellectual  ''giant"  whom  he  designates  as  ''rejoicing  to  iub  his 
course'*  across  the  solar  heaven,  but  rather  an  earth-bowid  wandevefv 
pursuing  to  the  end  an  ignis  fiUtnta  of  error.  Now,  in  trvth,  thwe  is 
no  absurdity  in  this  notion  of  a  vital  principle—no  felse  seeming  in  ila 
verbal  expression.  A  vital  piineiplc^  special,  exduoi'pa^  paiamosnt  in 
the  animal  organism,  and  in  that  only,  defiant  ef  al  ether  fiDreei^ 
whether  single,  correlative,  or  in  oomJi^natioD^  woold  imp^  m  the 
mind  receiving  it  a  chaos^  such  as  undev  its  opesaaies  wvM  of  neces- 
sity ensue  to  the  creation  which  it  outraged.  GraviMioo  eovnteracted, 
diemical  affinity  forbidden,  electricity  arreeted,  hea^  light,  mechanics 
in  their  several  laws  of  action  suspended,  that  a  whale  may  flounder. 
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»  flea  may  skip,  a  philoaoplier  may  walk  abroad  I  That  every  liviog 
thing  shoold  eanry  wHhin  itself  from  place  to  place,  a  law  of  immnuity^ 
inBtant  and  predominant,  over  the  forces  that  pervade  all  else  in 
nature !  Impossible  that  the  solecism  of  a  paramonnt  vital  principle 
such  as  this  shoidd  have  escaped  the  understanding  of  Hunter.  A 
vital  force  or  prindi^e,  latent  in  organized  structure,  as  elsewhere  in 
naturei,  rendered  active  by  the  operation  of  a  force  similar  to  or  co- 
equal with  itself — a  vital  force  that  finds  its  special  but  not  its  exclusive 
development  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  and  other  functicmal  offices 
of  organic  bodies — a  force  that  to  Hving  structure  is  necessaxr  and 
OBBcntial,  yet  always  in  full  and  active  correlation  with  other  foixes — 
why  should  such  a  force  be  forbidden  to  conjecture  t  Do  we  know 
all  the  forces  that  are  now  in  physical  operation  throughout  all 
nature  %  Bo  we  know  many  in  comparison  with  those  that  are  as  yet 
unknown,  undreamt  of  9  Is  there  no  unbooked  agency  of  all  pervading 
power — ^no  one  as  yet  by  lecture  unannounced )  Many  and  mighty 
things  have  been  done  by  Davy,  Faraday,  and  others  within  the  walk 
of  their  Institution ;  triumphs^  many  and  as  great,  are  still  to  come 
from  further  development  of  powers  which  we  register  and  know — 
from  primal  encounters  with  forces  for  which  as  yet  we  have  no  name, 
for  as  yet  we  know  them  not.  Why  may  we  not  hope,  now  that  aU 
are  lending  their  help— chemist,  naturalist,  geologist^  and  poet  philo- 
sc^her — ^wfay,  with  such  pioneers,  may  we,  anatomists  and  physicians^ 
not  look  to  find  new  treasures  when  we  break  new  ground  ?  Within  us, 
and  if  within,  of  necessity  without  us,  assuredly  there  are  forces  ever 
present,  ever  busy,  esc^ing  as  yet  the  ken  of  those  whose  horizon  is 
the  widest^  but  lying,  it  may  be,  at  our  feet^  casing  us  as  does  the  air, 
and  ready  by  the  accident  of  a  moment  to  reveal  themselves  in  their 
agency  for  our  use  and  our  ddight.  Are  we  not  as  likely  to  catch 
^ese  forces  at  their  work  in  the  living  structure  as  anywhere  else  in 
nature?  and  if  in  living  structure  they  first  transpire,  why  not 
announce  them  as  vital  Tather  than  by  any  other  arrangement  of 
letteia?  Yital^  but  not  exclusively  vital ;  vital,  acting  and  snfiering 
in  eo-relation  with  other  all-pervading  forces,  chemical,  electrical, 
galvanic,  the  few  that  we  admowledge^  the  many  that  we  have  yet  to 
learn.  Chemical,  magnetic,  why  not  vital,  all  in  the  same  wide  sense  % 
Electricity,  a  name  of  yesterday.  Why  not  neuridty  or  neurosity  by 
the  discovery  of  to-morrow  ?  In  galvanism  there  may  be  one  day 
found  a  precedent  for  Hanterism.  Even  in  our  present  rudimental 
poverty  of  words  and  things  there  is  a  fair  warrant  of  analogy  for  the 
terms  ''vital'*  and  "vitalism,"  as  an  expression  of  the  composite 
physical  force  in  its  completeness,  by  which,  all  that  lives  and  grows 
within  us  is  nourished  and  directed. 

Had  Hunter  lived  into  this  our  present  time,  had  he  known  what 
we  know  of  the  blood,  living  and  without  life,  had  he  glanced  at  our 
new  world  of  cellular  origin  and  formation,  had  he  experimented  with 
Liebig,  Pianday,  and  itf  atteucci,  on  the  chemistry,  the  electricity  and 
nervous  currents  of  glandular  and  muscular  structure,  he  would  noi 
liave  dBmuored  to  a  vitalism  of  this  wider  range,  not  exclusive  and 
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transcendental  in  tlie  living  organic  structure,  but  general  and  physical 
in  its  co-relation  with  other  forces,  and  operating  with  them  through 
universal  space.     He  would  not  have  accepted  the  few  laws  of  the  few 
forces  which  at  present  we  assume  to  know,  as  implying,  Qr  likely  to 
imply,  in  any  the  most  remote  interval  of  time^  an  explanation  in 
full  of  the  infinite  mystery  of  living  action,  but  he  would  have  agreed 
to  take  them  into  the  account.     As  a  stand-point  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  use  them,  still  labouring  for  their  expansion  and  further 
development  in  the  operations  of  life ;  and  ever  yearning  after  new 
forces,  or  new  laws  of  the  old  forces,  which  being  vital  (not  exclusively 
vital)  in  their  origin  and  development,  vital  in  their  application,  would, 
with  the  biologist,  be  vital  in  their  designation.     In  his  battle  with 
life,  Hunter,  were  he  now  with  us^  would  have  called  for  more  help 
than  what  his  latest  commentator  considers  sufficient.  Chemical  action, 
and  other  known  physical  forces,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  living 
Qiganism,  as  apprehended  by  the  promulgator  of  the  vital  principle. 
We  are  -assured  with  startling  sincerity  by  Mr.  Grainger,  that  if  the 
exact  chemical  constitution  of  any  organic  substance,  however  complex, 
were  known,  and  if  we  could  present  the  component  elements  to  each 
other  precisely  in  the  right  order  and  manner,  we  could  form  muscle, 
nervine,  or  bone.     We  doubt  it :  the  double  "  if"  is  sadly  discouraging, 
but  let  him  try  on.     Having  *'  for  several  years  been  satisfied  in  the 
matter,  and  having  explained  it  in  his  lectures,*'  he  will  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  other  experimentalists.     Yet  the  stone  and  the  elixir 
promise,  it  seems  to  us,  a  speedier  return  for  the  outlay  of  time  and 
material.     Mr.  Grainger  may  turn  out  something  from  the  jar  or  the 
crucible,  a  lump  of  something  that  the  Wagners  about  him  may  agree 
to.  call  bone  or  muscle,  but  one  term  of  the  condition  will  always  be 
wanting.     It  will  have  no  life  in  it,  it  will  never  have  had  any  IHe  in 
it.     There  will  be  no  vital  principle  or  force,  latent  or  patent,  in  any 
the  least  of  its  atoms.     It  will  not  ever  be  vitalized.     It  will  remain, 
as  it  is,  dead.     The  distance  between  chemistry  on  its  upward  way, 
and  life  in  its  stationary  completeness,  as  measured  by  human  appre- 
hension, is  great  as  ever — ^inconceivably  great.     Chemistry  is  some- 
what easier  to  follow.     Life  is  harder  to  come  up  with. 

Chemistry  has  furnished  us  with  certain  analyses,  more  or  less  equi- 
vocal, of  certain  animal  compounds.  It  has  succeeded  by  synthesis  in 
reproducing  some  half  dozen  or  so  of  these  proximate  combinations  of 
matter,  but  never  with  the  life  in  them — never  as  organs,  in  structure 
or  in  action.  But  what  comes  of  this  pottering  with  the  rawest  of  the 
raw  materials  of  life,  of  this  counting  of  atoms,  and  putting  together  of 
elementary  scatterings  9  Towards  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  it 
helps  not,  it  avails  not.  In  refusing  Hunter^s  exclusive  transcendental 
vital  principle,  we  do  not  disparage  Hunter.  Of  our  grateful  pride  in 
the  labours  and  achievements  of  that  hero-student  of  life,  let  Mr. 
Giuinger  speak  for  us  as  for  himself — 

"Again,  if  we  turn  our  regards  to  that  other  illustrious  soul,  the  true 
founder  of  scientific  geology  and  of  philosophic  surgery,  if  we  consider  Hunter, 
if,  as  every  student  is  bound  by  his  allc^ance  to  do,  we  make  oft  and  again  the 
pilgrimage  to  his  museum,  the  richest  m  the  world,  as  presenting  the  very 
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archetype  of  every  class  of  omns  existing  in  the  ammal  kingdom,  the  mind  is 
lost  in  amazement.  How  was  this  inexhaustible  storehouse  created  ?  By  labour 
—by  the  most  painstaking  obserration — by  an  industry  that  knew  no  pause.'* 

There  id  nothing  inconsistent  here  in  thought  or  feeling  with  the 
critical  inquiry  that  foUow&  There  is  no  higher  appreciation  of 
Hunter's  intellect,  tmthfulness,  and  industry,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
earnest  concentration  of  mind  which  ia  alike  necessary  for  those  who 
agree  or  who  differ  from  his  doctrine.  If  ever  thinker  set  the  world 
on  thinking  it  was  he.  May  his  work  on  the  blood,  as  Mr.  Grainger 
enjoins,  eyer  be  a  class-book  for  the  biologist !  That  life,  in  its  animal 
organism,  is  essentially  and  always  physical,  is  now  a  received  truth. 
Already,  after  half  a  century  of  controversy,  we  have  begun  to  count 
our  gains.  Let  it  be  remembered  in  our  future  researches  into  the 
vital  force&f,  that  whatever  we  secure  of  the  positive,  we  shall  hold  in 
succession,  through  Hunter,  of  a  theory  of  negation.  With  Hunter  on 
the  same  approved  level  as  authors  of  the  highest  class  in  the  matter  of 
life,  Mr.  Grainger  has  associated  two  other  distinguished  names.  We 
venture  to  demur,  just  at  present,  to  the  issue  of  these  more  recent 
letters  patent  of  nobility.  There  has  not  been  time  as  yet  for  full  im- 
partial verification  of  the  documents  on  which  the  claim  is  made  to 
rest.  If  Hunter  left  the  blood  in  a  muddle,  its  stream  every  day  flows 
clearer.  The  nerves  are  still  in  confusion.  The  pathology  of  every 
hospital  is  continually  unsettling  the  duality  of  the  spinal  column, 
sentient  and  motive,  as  proclaimed  by  the  latest  successor  of  Hunter  iu 
the  school  of  his  brother.  Acute,  eager,  ingenious,  long  in  advance  on 
the  track  of  the  great  nerve  system,  Charles  Bell  has  left  us  still  at  fault. 
Like  so  many  "  nervous  physiologists,*'  he  busies  himself  too  exclu- 
sively with  the  nerves  in  their  central  arrangements,  searching  there, 
in  the  double  hemisphere,  the  twin  columns,  the  grey  and  the  white 
strata,  the  laminie,  and  decussations,  for  explanation  of  the  sentient  and 
motive  functions,  rather  than  in  the  different  combinations  of  struc- 
ture of  which  the  nerves  ai-e  organized  parts,  and  from  which  they  in 
truth  arise.  To  the  anatomist,  the  demonstration  of  this  great  ubi- 
quitous double,  or  rather  triple,  system,  is  most  convenient  when  traced 
from  its  symmetrical  centres.  The  true  functional  physiological  dis- 
tinction of  one  nerve  from  another  is  obtained  fi'om  examining  them  in 
their  peripheral  distribution,  and  classing  them  accordingly  ;  there,  in 
the  sevend  structures  of  single  or  double  life,  sleeping,  sleepless,  con- 
stant, periodical,  voluntary,  escaping  or  defying  the  will,  sentient,  in- 
capable of  pain,  just  as  they  are  severally  organized  in  special  struc- 
tural relation  with  the  blood.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  animal 
organism,  the  one  great  clue,  Hunter's  clue,  is  the  blood — the  blood, 
universal,  continuous,  ever  changing,  ever  the  same.  Hunter's  blood, 
with  its  vital  principle,  implies  too  much  of  transcendental  nerve.  In 
Charles  Bell's  nerve  there  is  not  enough  of  blood. 

Of  the  remaining  work,  on  '  Constitutional  Irritation,'  introduced 
in  triple  unity  of  honour  with  Hunter's  Blood  and  Bell's  Nerves,  to 
the  reverent  notice  of  the  student,  we  have  little  right  to  speak.  Its 
contents^  we  have  heard  and  believe,  go  far  to  redeem  for  its  author 
the  character  of  reflective  experience  and  practical  usefulness,  which 
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is  Bomewhat  endangeied  bj  its  title,  of  *  Oonstitatkniftl  Intteiioiiy'  a 
phrase  conventiouiJ  daring  two  decades,  the  least  enDobliog  of  our 
professional  annals;  a  name  and  address  snfElcientlj  attractive  to  verge 
on  the  discreditable,  and  especially  soggestive  of  May-Fair  physia 

Travers  has  his  niche  of  £une  with  due  obeervanoe  from  his  frioida. 
Hunter  and  Bell  receive  a  wider  homage,  each  in  his  shrine  apart. 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of  physic  involving  our  highest  profes- 
nonal  interests,  with  duties  the  most  painful  and  difiicult,  to  which  by 
the  London  lecturers  no  allusion  has  been  made.  What  is  our  position 
with  respect  to  the  study,  care, .  and  charge  of  insanity  ?  By  this 
question  is  implied  the  most  serious  responsibility  to  which,  as  regis- 
tered practitioners,  we  are  daily  and  of  necessity  liable.  We  are 
bound  under  eveiy  consideration  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  about 
madness  in  its  physical  and  moral  effects,  its  many  varieties,  its  be- 
haviour, real  or  assumed,  its  prevention,  its  mitigation  or  cure  by  all 
approved  methods  of  watchfulness^  occupation,  restraint,  or  general 
treatment.  This  heavy  demand  on  the  resources,  energies,  and  moral 
firmness  of  every  medical  man  is  set  well  before  the  profession  by  Dr. 
Skae  in  his  introductory  lecture  for  the  session  1860-61,  delivered  at 
Surgeons*  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  on  October  1st. 

"1  cannot  bat  regard  it  as  a  a^npnlar  anomalj  that  the  study  of  mental 
diseases  has  not  hitherto  received  a  ]Mace  in  the  curriculum  of  m»iical  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  that  none  of  the  licensing  boards  have  ever  re(^aired 
any  instruction  in  this  department  of  medicine  on  the  part  of  their  licentiates. 
The  core  or  alleviation  of  diseases  of  the  mind  appears  soobvionsly  to  transcend 
in  importance  and  interest  the  treatment  of  anv  bodily  disorder,  that  we  may 
well  wonder  why  the  study  of  this  subject  has  been  so  completely  ignored  \^ 
our  colleges  and  universities 

"  You  are  neither  instructed  how  to  recognise  its  incipient  symptoms,  so  as 
to  interpose  in  time  to  save  life,  nor  how  to  act  in  those  curcumstances  of 
danger  which  paralyze  every  one  with  terror,  and  fill  our  dail^  papers  with  the 
most  horrible  tragedies.  However  desirable  it  mav  be  to  avoid  overburdening 
you  with  too  many  classes,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  omission  of  insanity  as  a 
most  serious  one  m  the  curriculum  of  your  studies." 

On  this  wide  question  of  insanity  in  relation  to  practical  medicine, 
we  dare  not  enter.  To  its  pressing  and  never-ending  importance,  who 
would  demmrl  That,  as  a  body,  we  are  as  oompetent  as  we  should  he 
to  all  that  is  required  of  art  and  counsel  in  charge  of  the  insane,  who 
would  venture  to  assert  1  Dr.  Skae,  to  put  us  right  in  this  matter  of 
insanity  with  the  world  and  ourselves,  urges  in  supply  of  our  admitted 
deficiencies,  more  lectures ;  hints  at  another  professorial  chair.  The 
cry  is  still  they  come.  More  lectures !  Should  there  be  any  i  What 
is  lecturing  in  its  double  relation  of  talker  and  listener,  professing, 
professed,  and  in  reality  1  Here  we  are  again  in  trouble;  questioning 
ourselves  as  befbre-Hstill  halting  for  reply. 

One  word  of  suggestion.  Let  it  be  received  with  indulgenceu  It 
is  not  carelessly  uttered.  In  the  yards  and  galleries  of  the  asylum  is 
the  system  of  protection  that  rests  absolutely  and  exclusively  on  the 
vigilance  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  attendants,  so  approved  by 
reason  and  experience  as  to  admit  of  no  revisioa  1    Is  the  dangerous 
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ianatie  in  ao  owe  to  Im  aeeored  b j  drees  and  other  appUmoes  againsfc 
himself  f  Is  he  in  all  caaes  to  be  ootidemned  to  the  jeopardy  of  noa* 
jnestraiDt?    There  is  a  low,  gathering,  half4R'eathed  aonad  ofdaitlj* 

and  apprehension  (has  not  Dr.  Ska^  have  not  his  compeers^  already 
heard  it  ?),  an  anxious,  fast,  and  often  repeated  wish,  wide  as  the  pro- 
fession, general  as  the  public  at  large,  tiiat  the  absolutism  of  non- 
restraint  in  the  discipline  of  lunacy  diould  submit,  if  not  te  immediate 
oievision,  to  full  and  present  diapassionate  inquiry.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  benevolent  founders  of  our  latter  code  of  govenunent,  by  kindly 
words  and  ways,  will  not  insist  on  oooistrtting  its  text  so  strictly  as 
ihey  have  done  for  these  few  years  past ;  that,  secure  in  their  triumph 
over  the  brutality  of  ignorance,  c(»querors  of  the  chain  and  whip, 
they  will  now,  in  further  mercy,  consider  whether  the  suicidal  and 
iiomiddal  maniac  should  not  sometimes  be  protected  by  improved 
mechanical  contrivance  from  the  mischief  of  \Sa  own  fury.  Which  of 
US,  if  under  the  dark  shadow  of  insanity,  would  not  implore,  while  yet 
in  his  senses,  that  he  might  be  thus  prevented  from  injuring  those  fiur 
dearer  to  him  than  himself?  Save  me  from  this,  at  all  risk  and  by 
iiny  means  1  Save  me,  would  be  the  last  prayer  of  expiring  reason  ; 
do  not  suffer  me  to  stab  my  parent,  to  mutilate  my  chil<^  if  physically 
you  can  prevent  it,  from  any  conventional  horror  of  a  thumb  muff  or 
4i  jacket  with  long  sleeves. 

Enough  to  the  full  of  as,  and  from  the  chair.  If  we  talk  on  the 
■sobject  of  introductory  lectures  again,  it  will  be  from  the  benches.  It 
is  on  that  aide  of  the  table  that  the  lesaon  is  learned ;  and  we  would 
willingly  know  from  those  who  sit  there  what  is  said  and  thought 
-of  their  share  in  the  bargain.  It  is  not  enough,  for  the  future,  that 
the  pupil  should  be  lectured.  Have  we  assurance  from  himself,  as 
from  his  teacher,  that  he  is  well  and  sufficiently  taught? 

Our  mission  from  the  first  has  been  introductive.  Its  aflerthonght, 
as  we  hope,  may  be  suggestive.  There  has  been  of  late  years  such  a 
parade  of  indifference  in  the  matter  of  introductory  lectures,  such  an 
affectation  of  distaste  for  all  that  under  this  designation  is  implied, 
that  we  have  oonsidered  it  urgent  again  to  invite  attention  to  an 
QBBge  which  has  very  often  worked  for  good^  and  is  never  without  a 
promise  of  what  is  better.  Once  in  the  year,  at  least,  let  us  be  roused 
in  an  our  sectional,  to  a  sense  of  our  high  calling  as  students  of  life,  in 
its  highest  aim  and  widest  range.  That  a  mere  idler,  speculative  or  prac- 
tical, should  claim  to  be  heard  on  this  occasion,  he  only  among  the 
silent,  is  an  impertinence — a  dishonest  impertinence,  i^  with  an 
inward  sham  belief  that  the  whole  affiiir  is  ''  a  farce"  and  ''  a  bore,"  he 
supersedes  an  efficient  volunteer  in  the  opportunities  and  distinction 
<if  the  undertaking.  There  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  having  *'  nothing 
to  say.**  It  is  the  only  occasion  in  a  course  of  medical  lectures  on 
which  there  is  no  formal  limit  to  what  may  be  said.  Assuredly,  the 
lecturer  should  know  up  to  the  latest  hour  what  those  around  him  are 
..about,  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  he  is  detached,  and  how  to 
iill  back  without  loss  of  honour  on  the  main  body  to  whidi  he  belongs. 
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On  the  1st  of  October  the  FrofiasBion  stands  to  its  aims,  and  tbe  man 
in  oommission  who  talks  on  that  day  to  his  comrades  of  their  common 
dntj,  should  have  been  well  up  in  £ront  on  the  day  before. 
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A  Description  of  the  Human  Body,  Us  Structure  and  FuwAxons. 
Illustrated  by  Nine  Physiological  Diagrams :  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers  in  Schools  and  Young  Men  destined  for  the 
Medical  Profession  and  for  Popular  Instruction  Generally.  By 
John  Mabbhall,  F.RB.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington.   2  vols.    Lcmdoff^ 

The  first  of  these  Tolumes,  which  are  dedicated  to  Professor  Sharpey, 
is  devoted  to  "text/*  the  second  consists  entirely  of  nine  physiologiail 
plates,  containiDg  193  tinted  figures.  These  plates  are  fac-simile  re- 
ductions of  a  set  of  large  physiological  diagrams,  the  publication  of 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  which  have  been  mainly  derived  from  well- 
known  anatomical  sources.  As  it  appears  from  the  pre£Eice,  it  was 
originally  intended  merely  to  issue  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
figures  in  the  diagrams,  but  this  plan  gave  way  to  the  more  extended 
and  complete  one  which  culminated  in  the  production  of  the  text 
forming  the  first  volume,  and  containing  no  less  than  260  quarto  pages. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  non-medical  public  the  plain 
and  elementary  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  and  Mr.  Marshall  has 
well  seconded  their  intentions,  his  descriptions  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  body  being  "  topographical  rather  than  systematic,**  and  being 
clear  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  pedantic  technicalities.  The 
language  is,  however,  here  and  there  not  so  simple  as  might  be  desired. 

The  teacher  is  recommended  (and  this  is  a  good  suggestion),  we 
find, "  to  obtain  from  dead  animals,  whenever  possible,  the  con^espondiug 
organs  or  textures,  as  an  additional  means  of  illustrating  the  descriptions 
and  conveying  information  to  his  class,**  and  the  author  proceeds  to  point 
out  in  which  domestic  animals  the  various  organs  and  parts  may  be 
studied  with  greatest  convenience.  In  the  text  we  find  nine  chapters — 
one  allotted  to  each  of  the  diagrams — that  relating  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  which  are  so  very  well  adapted  for  description,  being  apparently 
much  the  fullest  and  most  complete.  We  find  also  at  the  head  of  the 
description  of  each  of  the  sections  a  suitable  introductory  general  notice 
of  the  special  subject. 

.  Plate  9,  with  its  description,  is  devoted  to  the  '  Microscopic  Struc- 
ture of  the  Textures,'  headed  by  a  short  dissertation  upon  cdl-growth. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  in  connexion  with  this  chapter 
some  information  as  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  some  guidance 
as  to  the  readiest  way  of  procuring  and  exhibiting  the  numerous  micro- 
scopical objects. 

We  shaJl  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  volumes  have  been  favourably 
received  by  those  engaged  in  education,  both  in  the  higher  and  the 
lower  schools  of  the  country. 
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Art.  I. — Clinical  Reaearchea  on  Disease   in   India.      By  Charles 
MoREHEAD,  M.D.     Second  Edition. — London,  1860.     pp.  774. 

Four  years  only  have  elapsed*  since  we  were  called  upon  to  review 
the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Morehead^s  valuable  work  on  the  diseases 
of  India>  and  now  the  second  edition  is  before  us.  On  the  former 
occasion  we  spoke  in  words  of  almost  unqualified  approval  of  ita 
contents,  and  our  verdict  was  confirmed  by  the  profession  at  large. 
But  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author,  relying  less  on  the  laudatory 
opinions  of  others  than  on  his  own  singleness  of  purpose  and  clearness 
of  judgment,  has  revised  his  labours  in  a  far  more  critical  and  searching 
spirit  than  guided  the  pens  of  any  of  his  professed  critica  The  natanJ 
result  has  followed,  and  the  present  edition  is  unquestionably  in  every 
respect  a  great  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 

The  chief  improvements  which  have  been  effected,  though  compre- 
hensive in  their  character,  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up.  In  the 
first  place^  the  text  has  been  revised  throughout  with  scrupulous  care. 
In  the  second,  several  defects  of  arrangement  have  been  remedied. 
Thirdly,  the  author  has  omitted,  and  we  think  with  advantage,  many 
of  the  cases  which  were  related  in  his  earlier  edition,  and  has  replaced 
them  by  others  of  greater  value.  Fourthly,  he  has  suppressed  his 
account  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  plague  and  yellow  fever,  which 
seem  never  to  occur  in  India,  and  the  introduction  of  which  into  his  work 
was  obviously,  therefore,  an  oversight  and  a  defect ;  and  he  has  added 
a  valuable  chapter  on  sun -stroke^  a  subject  which,  oddly  enough,  was 
scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition — and  one  on  the  hill  sanitaria 
of  the  Deccan,  which  Indian  medical  ofiicers  will  doubtless  fully  appre- 
ciate. Fifthly,  the  four  years  which  have  just  expired  have  contri- 
buted of  their  wealth  to  our  authoi^s  already  extensive  experience  and 
knowledge  of  his  profession ;  and,  with  the  honesty  of  a  true  observer 
of  nature,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  recognise  and  correct  former  errors^ 
of  observation ;  thus,  he  now  admits  ^e  value  of  arsenic  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  a  remedy  which,  from  insufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  its  powers,  he  formerly  underrated ;  and  he  recognises, 
what  he  previously  denied,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever 
among  the  diseases  of  Indiki     Lastly,  by  judicious  compression,  and  by 

*  See  the  number  of  this  *  Beriew'  for  Juinary,  1867. 
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the  adoption  of  a  smaller  type,  the  work  has  been  redneed  to  a  single 
volume,  and  to  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half  of  its  original  bulk. 

It  is  out  of  our  power  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  a  mere  biblio- 
graphical record,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  book  before  us.  If 
we  are  unable  to  find  room  to  dwell  upon  its  excellences,  it  seems 
scarcely  fiur  that  we  should  allow  onrselves  to  point  out  its  defects ; 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations  in  the  latter 
sense  on  a  portion  of  the  work  which  has  specially  interested  us. 
We  refer  to  the  chapters  dedicated  to  the  description  of  febrile 
disorders. 

We,  like  all  practitioners  of  medicine  whose  opportunities  of  study 
have  been  confined  to  the  diseases  of  a  temperate  climate,  have  been 
strack,  as  well  by  the  laige  space  which  the  subject  of  fevers  occupies 
in  the  literature  of  India,  as  by  the  high  ratio  which  these  affections 
hold  to  the  other  diseases  of  that  country.  But  we  have  been  struck, 
too,  by  the  general  looseness  and  obscurity  which  mark  the  descrip- 
tions which  are  given  of  them  by  Indian  authors ;  and  we  regret  to 
observe  that  to  a  certain  degree  the  same  fiudts  pervade  the  delinea- 
tions which  Dr.  Morehead  hims^  has  furnished  us  Mrith.  We  acknow- 
ledge his  generally  graphic  descriptive  power,  his  soundness  of  views 
in  reference  to  treatment,  and  the  evident  truthfulness  which  has  guided 
his  labours ;  bnt  these  very  qualities  give  strength  and  form  to  what 
might  othOTwise  have  been  only  a  vague  surmise,  and  convince  us  that  the 
real  source  of  the  defects  referred  to  is  the  want  of  precise  knowledge 
•of  the  subject  treated  on,  and  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  at  least 
as  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  febrile  diseases  in 
India,  as  there  was  not  many  years  back  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of 
kindred  affections  here.  To  illustrate  our  meaning :  The  remittent 
fever  of  tropical  climates  is  regarded  as  a  malarious  disease,  or  as  ague 
in  an  unusually  severe  form  ;  ardent  continued  fever,  as  it  is  called, 
is  described  as  a  specific  affection  produced,  in  the  persons  of  newly 
arrived  Europeans,  by  elevated  temperature,  excessive  exercise,  intem- 
perance, and  other  causes.  Now,  we  fully  concede  the  specific  nature  of 
true  malarious  remittent  fever,  and  we  will  allow  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  form  of  fever  to  which  the  teem  ardent  continued 
may  be  properiy  applied ;  but  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  these  two  affections  in  the  work  before  us,  will 
see  how  very  slight  and  artificial  are  the  characters  on  which  we  are 
taught  to  found  a  differential  diagnosis.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  mere 
resemblance  of  sjrmptoms,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
imply  the  identity  of  two  diseases ;  that  typhus  fever  and  typhoid, 
fer  example,  which  are ;  now  acknowledged  as  distinct  affections^ 
present  so  many  points  of  similarity  that  they  are  still  con- 
stantly confounded  clinically  with  one  another.  This  we  admit. 
But  surely,  if  no  sufficient  cHnical  distinction  can  be  pointed  out,  and 
if  further  (contrary  to  what  one  finds  in  the  case  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever)  no  trustworthy  pathological  or  etiological  differences  can  be 
established,  it  follows  either  l^at  Uie  affections  which  we  profess  to 
•distinguish  are  varieties  merely  of  a  single  specie^  or  that  they  repre- 
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aent  an  artificiAl  division  of  «a  entangled  web  oi  individaal  bat  inoom^ 
pkftrfy  FBcogniaed  diaeMcc. 

The  latter  alternative  a£Ebrda^  we  believe,  the  eonect  explaBation  of 
tbe  obacuriiy  of  wbicfa  we  complain.  It  is  only  in  the  interval  ofdme 
-which  has  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  the  first  and  that  of  tbe  second 
edition  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Morehead  has  recognised,  partly  as  the 
resolt  of  enlaiged  experience  and  partly  on  the  authority  of  recent 
writers,  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  in  India.  But  who  can  doabt 
now  that  this  disease  prevaUed  there  prior  to  the  year  1856;  and  that 
Dr.  Morehead,  fiuling  to  recognise  it  as  a  distinct  affection,  incorporated 
his  experience  of  it  in  his  description  of  some  other  disease;  and  that  the 
presence  of  this  unrecognised  element  may  have  been  sufficient  to  vitiate 
tbe  wbole  results  of  his  labours  in  reference  to  febrile  disorders  1  The 
symptoms  of  tsrphoid  fever  constantly  exhibit  more  or  less  of  a  re- 
mittent character,  as  is  shown  by  the  synonyms  still  employed  by  many 
practitioners ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  general  account  of  remit- 
tent fever  furnished  by  Dr.  Morehead  is  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace 
the  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  which  may  have  come  nnderhis  notice. 
But  it  is  needless  to  push  the  argument  further,  for  his  own  truthful 
records  famish  at  once  the  justification  of  our  criticism  and  the  proof 
of  our  position.  We  are  convinced  that  no  well-informed  British  prac- 
titiona:  conld  peruse  the  cases  intended  to  illustrate  remittent  fever 
without  entertaining  strong  suspicions  in  regard  to  several  of  them,  and 
without  daiming  two  at  least  (cases  32  and  35)  as  really  typical  and 
anmistakeable  examples  of  typhoid  fever.  We  cannot  forbear  adding, 
that  Dr.  Morehead  has,  in  our  opinion,  still  further  vitiated  his  account 
of  remittent  fever  by  absorbing  into  it,  as  it  were,  other  cases  of 
disease  as  distinct  from  it  as  typhoid  fever  itself  Thus,  Oases  29  and 
31  are  in  every  respect  as  well  marked  examples  of  pure  meningitis  as 
we  have  ever  met  with,  and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
claims  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  to  the  designation  which  is  here 
assigned  to  them.  The  space  at  our  disposal  forbids  us  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  but  if  we  have  said  sufficient  to  induce  Dr.  Morehead 
to  re-examine  the  materials  out  of  which  his  chapters  on  fever  bave 
been  framed^  and  to  reconsider  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
the  object  we  have  had  in  view  will  be  fully  gained.  We  should  be 
soriy,  however,  to  conclude  our  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  adverse  criticism; 
and  we  beg  to  reiterate  our  conviction  that^  notwithstanding  occasional 
defects.  Dr.  Morehead's  work  is  imquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contribations  to  ptractical  medicine  that  have  of  late  years  emanated 
horn  the  press  of  this  country. 


Abt.  II. — L  £Bim  TMorique  tt  PraHque  mur  la  Cwre  de  EaieinM^ 
itudih  jduB  spicialement  H  Vevey,  nuim  de  qvdquee  remarquee  sur 
lee  CondUUme  Hygthnquee  de  oeUe  VUU,  et  de  ptueienure  Tableaux 
MMorologiquee.  Par  H.  Oubohod,  Docteur  en  M6decine  de 
rUniversit^  de  Berlin,  Ac.,  Ac—  Veoey  et  Farisy  1860.     pp.  134. 

A  7%eoretieal  amd  Fraeticai  £esa^  tq^ 
at  Vevey^  d!c    By  Dr.  Cubchod. 
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2.  Du  Eainn  considh'i  comme  Midicament,  ou  de  la  Medication  par 
lea  Raisins,  Far  J.  Ch.  Hebpin  (de  Metz),  Doctenr  en  M6decine 
de  la  Faculty  de  Faris,  &c.  &c. — Paris,  1860.     pp.  36. 

TJhe  Grape  rega/rded  as  a  Remedial  Agent,  iAc,  By  Dr.  J.  Ch.  Hbrpik, 
of  Met2i. 

Thb  "  water  cure,"  the  "  wbey  cure,"  the  "grape  cure,"  the  "hunger 
cure,"  the  "  brandy  and  salt  cure,"  the  "  movement  cure,*'  &c.,  may 
not  inaptly  be  regi^ed  as  ao  ma^y  apecimena  of  fkncy  work  of  the 
frequently  shifting  fashions  of  medical  millinery.  To  some  people  a 
new  sensation  in  medicine  is  as  necessary  as  a  new  hat  or  a  new 
bonnet,  and  sooner  than  not  be  gratified  in  their  desires,  they  will 
accept  the  most  exaggerated  theory  aa  eagerly  as  they  will  don 
the  most  extravagant  costiune.  The  class  to  whom  such  things 
appear  more  necessary  are  those  who  have  both  time  and  means 
at  their  disposal,  and  to  whom  it  is  equally  the  same  whether  they 
enjoy  their  novelties  of  either  kind  at  Harrowgate  or  Clifton,  or  fly 
over  to  the  baths  of  Kissingen  or  to  the  shores  of  Geneva.  And  herein 
lies  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  are  found 
to  partially  attend  the  following  out  several  of  the  methods  of  cure  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  Overstrained  by  full  living,  exhausted 
by  dissipation,  tired  out  by  eivnuij  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
constitutions  thus  "  used  up"  should  feel  some  advantage— often  very 
great — in  flying  irom  the  salons  of  London,  Faris,  and  St.  Fetersbuig, 
to  the  beautiful  retreats  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Fyrenees,  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  Tyrol.  At  these  delightful  asylums,  these  refuges  for  the  desti- 
tute fistthionable,  it  will  matter  little,  perhaps,  whether  their  visitors  drink 
water,  whey,  or  grapo-juice,  or  attach  themselves  to  spa  Ko.  1  or  2. 
The  element  of  their  recovery  lies  in  the  general  regimen  and  hygiene 
which  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  if  they  set  to  work  to  even  partially  carry 
out  the  particular  method  of  cure;  and  whichever  method  they  do 
adopt,  they  will  find  that  the  diet  is  a  prescribed  and  a  very  simple 
one,  the  exercise  ordered  is  regulated  and  sufficient,  the  hours  of  rest 
and  of  rising  pointed  out,  new  companions,  enlivening  conversation,  and 
novel  amusements  are  provided  them,  and  all  these  beneath  an  exhila- 
rating or  balmy  sky,  and  the  influences  of  a  magnificent  or  varied 
scenery. 

We  are  &r  from  maintiuning,  however,  that  the  carrying  out  of 
these  "  cures*'  to  a  full  intensity  and  prolonged  extent  has  not  in  itself 
independent  of  the  collateral  hygiene,  any  particular  effect  upon  the 
constitution.  Far  from  it.  For  a  person  to  continue  to  eat  from  six 
to  twelve  pounds  of  grapes  daily  for  as  many  weeks,  or  to  drink  as 
many  pints  of  whey  or  twice  as  many  pints  of  water,  it  can  scarcely 
fkil  to  happen  that  some  important  changes  shall  ensue  in  his  functions, 
as  brought  about  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  blood  gradually 
effected  by  pursuing  such  practices.  What  we  particularly  insist  upon 
is,  that  the  greater  number  of  our  periodically  peripatetic  fashionable 
health-seekers  (who  follow  the  "  cure*'  in  a  broken  way  and  to  a  limited 
extent),  derive  any  benefit  accniing  to  them  from  their  newly-adopted 
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aud  rational  general  regimen,  rather  than  from  a  pound  or  two  of 
grapes  and  a  few  tumblers  of  whey  or  mineral  water.  The  "  cure** 
at  pi^esent  before  us — ^the  "  grape  cure,''  "  travberikwr^  "  cura  ddC  woa^* 
or  "  cure  de  raisina^  if  fully  carried  out^  will,  in  many  cases,  we 
believe,  produoe  not  only  very  evident,  but  very  beneficial  ef^ts  upon 
the  body.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  nor  special  to 
the  particular  method  of  '<  cure."  The  modua  opercmdi  of  the  "  cure 
de  raidfuT  is  explainable  to  our  minds  by  the  important  influence 
which  the  ingestion  of  fresh  vegetable  juices  generally  is  known  to 
exert  upon  the  system,  and  the  deleterious  results  observed  to  follow 
from  their  want.  We  conceive,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  work  of 
difficulty  to  get  up  a  "  water-cress  cure**  in  Great  Britain,  equally  as 
good  as  the  "  grape  cure,**  if  we  could  only  transplant  the  scenery  and 
climate  of  Yevey  and  Durkheim  to  the  British  Isles.  The  same 
principles  which  make  the  "  grape  cure"  often  beneficial  in  abdominal 
plethora^  habitual  constipation,  h3rpochondriasis,  chronic  skin  com- 
plaints, dec,  cause  the  cnici/ercB  and  an/rantiacae  to  be  so  useful  in 
*/  scorbutus,"  the  fresh  twigs  of  "  bitter  sweet,"  "  broom,"  "  goose  grass^" 
and  "  cleavers,"  in  afifections  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  fresh  pot- 
herbs and  culinary  vegetables  at  dinner  agreeable  dietetic  regulators  of 
a  sluggiah  alimentary  canaL  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  some  more  very 
definite  effects  must  follow  if  a  resolute  vegetarian  would  continue 
to  eat  a  pound  or  two  of  '/  scurvy  grass"  or  broom  tops  daily  for  a 
month.  That  the  eating  of  nice  ripe  grapes  forms  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  modes  of  introducing  fresh  vegetable  juice  into  the  body 
must  be  granted.  This  particular  juice,  moreover,  forms  in  its  compo- 
sition a  kind  of  vegetable  milk  in  the  variety  and  utility  of  its 
elements.  Glucose,  mucilage,  vegetable  albumen  and  fatty  matter, 
taunin,  free  acids,  and  acids  joined  to  bases  of  potash,  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia^  together  with  silica,  alumina,  the  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron,  &a,  are  to  be  found  in  the  grape.  Those  who  determine  upon 
rigidly  carrying  on  the  *'  cure,"  eat  not  less  than  three,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  twelve  pounds  of  the  fruit  daily  for  from  three  to  six 
weeks.  We  have  heard  of  even  sixteen  pounds  being  consumed  within 
twenty-four  hoois.  It  is  not  surprising  that  diarrhoea^  diuresis, 
stomatitis^  Ac,  may  result,  attended  by  such  depurative  and  eliminative 
e£kcts  as  may  permit  of  the  patient  getting  rid  of  his  abdominal 
congestions,  and  of  witnessing  his  skin  once  again  exhibit  a  healthy 
and  transparent  appearance.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  astonished 
that  some  who  vigorously  began  the  "  travbenkur^  were  soon  forced  to 
suspend  it.  But  when  we  are  told  that  grapes  are  ''  adoucissantes, 
bechiques,  pectorales  et  alterantes,  excitants,  echauffants,  toniques, 
stomachiques,  astringents,  corroborautes,  diuretiques,  laxatifs,  et  mSme 
purgatifs"  (Herpin,  p.  15);  and  highly  useful  in  abdominal  plethora, 
with  all  itfi  train  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  jaundice,  biliary  calculi,  and 
haemorrhoids,  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  various  mucous  surfaces,  in  the 
dyscrasias,  in  gout,  gravel,  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  tuberculosis, 
hsemorrhfl^ges,  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  dropsy,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  venereal  diseases, 
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loeTCunalisin,  and  iodism  (Carcliody  p.  M);  ire  tm  only  raiae  oar 
hands  with  becoming  Oriental  grayitj,  and  exclaim  InskaUah  I 

That  a  moderate^  strong  and  contbraed  dose  of  fresh  vegetable 
joioea  will  benefit  certain  people  there  can  be  but  small  doubt;  that  in 
following  ont  the  **  grape  core"  the j  wiU  adopt  one  of  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  methods  of  taking  their  medicine,  must  be  likewise 
granted;  and  we  are  eqoallj  willing  to  admit  that  Dr.  Carchod*a 
easaj  will  he  fovnd  a  very  nsefnl  gnide  to  the  "  grape  core/'  as  practised 
at  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  to  whidi  the  valetudinarian  can 
proceed. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Deacriptton  of  a  Drformsd,  Frugm&nJUiry  Human  Shutt, 
fov$id  in  OA  Andenl  Quoarry-Cavt  ai  Jerutalem;  wkh  an  aUempt 
to  determine,  by  iia  Ccnfiguraiion  alone,  the  Ethmcai  Type  to  whush 
it  beUmffe.  By  J.  Aitkek  Mexos,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of 'Medicine  in  Pennsylvania  College,  dtc.  dice.  (Beprint  fi*om  tho 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Kataral  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.*) 
—Philetde^fda,  I85d.     8vo^  pp.  20. 

2.  Obeervatione  upon  the  Form  of  the  Oeeiput  in  the  vmno%ta  Raeee  of 
Man.    By  J.  Aitkbn  Meigs,  M.D.y  &e. 

*  *■  Skulls,  madftm,'  said  the  sertoii :  *  some  of  them  most  have  belonged  to  strange 
fellows.  Oo]7  see  that  one!    Spirit  of  Eld,  what  a  skull  !*  ** — Lavengro^ 

The  sknU  referred  to  in  the  above  title  belonged  to  a  skeleton  of  almost 
giant  proportions^  found  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  pit^  about  100  feet 
from  the  entrance  of  a  very  remarkable  cave  which  exists  near  the 
Damascus  gate  of  Jerusalem.  This  interesting  cavern  is  estimated  to 
he  750  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of  3000  in  circumference,  and  is 
suppoaed  to  have  been  worked  as  a  quarry  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Many  circumstances  favour  the  opinion  that  this  quarry  sup];died  tho 
atones  of  which  the  first  temple  was  constructed ;  lor  example^  tho 
heaps  of  chippinga  lying  about,  showing  that  the  stone  was  dressed  on. 
the  apoty  according  with  the  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  Temple; 
the  absence  of  any  other  quarries  of  great  siae  near  the  city;  and  the 
&ct  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  this  quarry,  in  its  whole  extent,  waa 
Wi^umt  the  limite  <^  the  city. 

The  skull  found  in  this  interesting  locality  is  of  the  braohycephalio 
type,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  perpendicular  flatness  of  its  occiput. 
The  author  finds  it  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  very  old,  or  quite 
a  modem  skull.  Still,  great  interest  attaches  to  it,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  differential 
value  of  certain  craniographic  charactcnrs^those  pertaining  to  tlie 
ciown^  the  occiput^  and  the  temporal  r^on.  Though  almost  unique 
^-for  an  exact  counterpart  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  Mortonian 
collecti<»i — the  author,  after  much  research,  met,  in  the  '  Narrative  of 
a  Yoyage  to  Madeira,  &c.,*  by  Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  with  the 
description  of  a  skull  brought  by  that  writer  fh>m  a  tomb  within  the 
ground  denominated  Aceldama,  or  Field  of  Blood,  which  consists  with 
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the  charactera  of  tbe  tmgmitniaTf  cnmivm  fron  JcvoaiJeD.  K^mae- 
rmting  tlie  Tuioos  noes  of  men  that  have  ai  difimnt  times  ocenpied 
Jemadem  and  its  yinamty,  the  author  anriTfa,  hj  tbe  prootSB  of 
exdnsioD,  at  the  inferenca  that  the  fragmentaxj  Bk«ll  in  question  ia 
neither  Jewish,  Arabian,  Egyptian  (ancient  or  modeaeu},  Tarknh, 
Roman,  nor  PendaD.  From  statements  quoted  by  the  aathor,  it 
wookL  appear 

"  That  tbe  Fkrthians,  PhrygmoB,  and  perhsipB  ahR>  the  Cappadooians  and 
Cretans,  bdoog,  in  oommon  with  the  Sckfomans,  Finns,  Tarks^  KaLnueks, 
&c.,  to  the  same  short-headed  grou»  to  which  must  be  aasumed  oor  Jennalem 
akuU." 

Bat  the  attempt  to  determine  the  eauct  plaea  of  Ibe  latter  is  stOl 
further  compliented  by  the  question  of  deHomation.  The  author  is 
of  <^inion  "  that  the  head  has  been  artifieially  deformed  by  pressor^ 
atronglyy  evenly,  and  continuoasly  applied  ta  the  ocoipital  regioD 
during  growth.*'  Glandng  at  tbe  parts  of  the  world  where  tbe  custom 
of  distorting  tbe  bead  is  now  known  to  have  preTailed,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  bracbyoepbalic  character  of  the  Jerusalem  skuU, 

"  We  limit  oarsebca^  in  oar  attempts  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the 
laiter,  to  a  dkoice  between  the  Moneolsy  Germans^  Peruvian^  Sdavoaiaas  and 
a  certain  bradiycenhalic  race»  cranial  specimens  of  which  haye  been  foand  in 
the  catacombs  of  Paris  by  the  late  Dr.  Harlan,  and  (Jaced  in  the  Academy's 
collection  by'his  son.** 

From  some  further  considerations^  the  author  refers  the  Jerusalem 
fragment  to  the  Burnt  cranial  type,  and  ''provisionally  to  the  people 
and  the  region  about  Lake  BaikaL" 

"  From  tbe  foregoiog  remarks^*'  observes  Dr.  Meigs,  "  it  will  be  seen  that 
neither  occipital  nor  calvarial  characters,  per  se,  are  as  valuable  as  b  genersJly 
thought  by  craniographers  in  determiniD^  the  race  to  which  any  particular 
skull  belongs.  In  like  mauner  basal,  facial,  or  lateral  characters,  taken  singly^ 
wili  not  be  snflleient  to  deiermiue  the  type  of  a  sknll.  This  type  is  found 
neither  in  the  base  nor  in  the  dome^  neither  in  the  oecipat  nor  the  sinciput 
akme.  To  a  great  extent  it  resides  in  the  sutures,  snd  is  determiaed  ptuily 
by  the  number  amd  location  of  the  ossific  eentres»  and  the  rapiditv  with  which 
development  proceeds  from  such  foci,  and  partly  by  the  extent  ana  direction  of 
this  development.  Daring  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  man  first 
appeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  ethnical  pecuiiarities  which  appear 
to  nave  originally  characterized  the  laws  of  cranial  development  in  the  different 
races  of  men  have  become  so  masked  or  modified  bv  hybrid  intenninriings  of 
varied  degree  and  kind,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  correlation  of  forms  is 
scarcelY  available  in  inferring  from  one  or  more  fragments  of  a  skull  the  typical 
form  of  that  skull." 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  in  this  respect  tbe  palsBontologist 
and  comparative  anatomist  are  so  differently  circumstanoed  from  the 
craniographer,  that  Cuvier,  the  discoverer  of  this  great  law  of  correla- 
tion, was  able  to  announce,  from  the  examination  of  a  single  toothy 
the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  an  extinct  reptile,  while  the 
fragment  of  a  fossil  femur  found  in  Kew  Zealand,  was  referred  by 
Professor  Owen  to  an  extinct  genus  of  tiidactyle  struthious  birds^  and 
the  correctness  of  this  reference  was  afterwards  attested  by  the  dis- 
covery of  numeroiis  renuuna  of  seveial  specieB  of  this  genus.     The  law 
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alladed  to  is,  however,  more  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of  genera  than 
of  species,  of  species  than  of  varieties ;  hence,  as  well  as  from  the 
custom  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  of  artificially  deforming 
the  skull,  arise  the  principal .  obstacles  to  its  practical  application  to 
human  crania. 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
leading  points  contained  in  Dr.  Meigs*  vexy  interesting  pamphlet. 
Those  who  are  more  specially  interested  in  the  subjects  on  which  it 
touches  may  find  much  valuable  information  in  the  details  of  his 
highly  philosophical  method  of  argument. 

The  second  production  of  Dr.  Meigs  at  the  head  of  this  article  was, 
like  the  first  one,  embodied  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,'  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuar 
tion  of  the  leading  inquiry  stiuted  in  that  communication.  It  is 
founded  upon  observations  on  the  collection  of  human  crania  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  now  contains  no  less 
than  1125  specimens  from  many  different  races  of  men;  and  these 
skulls  are  most  elaborately  compared  by  our  author,  with  special  re- 
ference to  their  occipital  peculiarities;  all  comparison  in  respect  of  the 
conformation  and  anatomical  points  of  other  regions,  such  as  the  coronal, 
basal,  fieuaal,  &c.,  being  postponed  for  the  present.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible here  to  accompany  Dr.  Meigs  in  his  dissertation  concerning 
the  minute  characteristics  of  the  occiput  presented  so  variously  by  the 
skulls  of  very  numerous  diverse  races  and  tribes.  We  can  only  refer 
to  it  in  a  general  manner  as  evincing  immense  labour  in  the  philoso- 
phical examination  of  this  large  collection  of  skulls,  and  also  as  a 
proof  of  careful  research  into  the  works  of  a  multitude  of  authors, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  ethnology  and  craniology. 

As  part  of  this  conclusion,  the  following  statements  may  be  adduced : 

That  the  modification  of  the  human  occiput — which  varies  in  form, 
not  only  in  the  different  races  and  tribes,  but  among  individuals  of  the 
same  race  or  tribe— may  be  arranged  under  ^yo  different  groups,  which 
are,  however,  reducible  to  three.  These  are  : — 1.  The  protuberant 
form,  with  the  parietal  half  somewhat  flattened  so  as  to  present  an 
inclined  or  shelving  appearance.  2.  The  vertically  flattened.  3.  The 
inferiorly  flattened,  in  which  the  basal  portion  of  the  occiput  slants 
upwards  and  backwards.  4.  The  round.  5.  The  globular.  Of  these, 
the  two  last  merge  more  or  less  into  one  another;  and  the  third  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  second. 

As  no  form  can  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  any  race  or  tribe,  a 
marked  tendency  in  them  existing  to  graduate  insensibly  into  each 
other,  so  none  can  be  considered  as  strictly  typical. 


Art.  IY. — De  la  Fihyre  Puerp^ale  devarU  VAcad^iie  de  Medecine, 

Par  le  Docteur  Mabtinenq. — Paris,  1860. 
On  Puerperal  Fever:  a  communication  read  before  die  Academy  of 

Medicine, 

The  work  of  Dr.  Martinenq  is  an  interesting  and  useful  contribution 
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to  the  bulky  literature  of  puerperal  fever.  It  is  one  of  the  fraits  of 
the  protracted  contest  in  which  were  engaged  nearly  all  the  more 
Ulustrions  men  of  Paris  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1858. 
The  author  begins  by  giving  in  abstract  the  views  of  each  of*  the 
speakers,  and  upon  this  basis  builds  his  own  deductions.  His  motto 
comprises  his  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease:  " JSans  vieru^ 
point  de  jihyre  fuerperaUr  He  concludes  that  all  the  general  and  local 
symptoms  take  their  rise  from  the  morbid  modification  of  the  uterus ; 
that  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  this  modification  ;  that,  like  all 
the  great  organic  alterations,  such  as  typhus,  dysentery,  variola,  &c., 
puerperal  fever  may  become  infectious,  and  perhaps  contagious. 

The  remedy  advocated  by  M.  Martinenq  is  the  ergot  of  rye.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  it  acts  by  its  property  of  inducing  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  and  consequently  by  expelling  all  noxious  matters.  It  is  both 
prophylactic  and  curative. 

The  great  lesson — one  which  we  cannot  repeat  too  often  to  our 
(Continental  brethren — is  to  seek  the  extinction  of  puerperal  fever  by 
abolishing  the  practice  of  delivering  women  in  hospitals. 


Abt.  Y. — Bit  Operative  Oebu/rtehilfe  an  der  h,  k.  ErUbiTtdungs-anstalt 

za  Graz,     Von  Matthius  FiiBNTRATT. —  ITwn,  1860. 
Operative  Obstetrics  at  the  Lying-in  InstittUion  at  Graz, 

This  work  contains  a  valuable  statistical  and  clinical  history  of  6770 
labours  which  took  place  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Graz  during  the 
four  years  ending  July,  1859.  During  this  time,  656  operations  were 
performed,  which  seems  to  imply  that  one  woman  out  of  every  twelve 
required  obstetric  interference.  Some  deduction,  but  not  a  large  one, 
must  be  maclp  for  cases  in  which  more  than  one  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  same  woman.  Of  these  operations,  147  were  simply 
.rupturing  the  membranes ;  242  were  deliveries  by  forceps;  63 removals  of 
the  placenta ;  in  4  cases  turning  by  the  head  was  performed ;  in  34 
turning  by  the  breech  or  legs  was  resorted  to ;  excerebration  was  re- 
sorted to  in  4  cases,  and  the  Caesarian  section  once.  To  the  English 
reader  the  most  instructive  feature  is  the  analysis  of  the  forceps-cases. 
The  author — ^theoretically,  at  least— condemns  meddlesome  midwifery. 
He  assures  us  he  has  never  resorted  to  art  where  this  could  harm  more 
than  aid.  How,  then,  account  for  242  forceps-operations^  or  1  in  28 
labours  7  The  instrument  was  applied  six  times  on  account  of  over- 
size of  the  child's  head  :  one  mother  died  of  uterine  inflammation ; 
three  times  for  ossificiition  of  the  sutures :  one  child  died ;  nine  times 
for  malposition  of  head:  one  mother  died  of  uterine  inflammation ; 
three  mothers  died ;  fourteen  times  on  account  of  danger  to  child's 
life ;  six  times  for  prolapsus  of  the  funis :  two  children  were  saved ; 
once  for  placenta  provia:  the  mother  died;  seventeen  times  for 
excess  of  liquor  amnii ;  four  times  for  rigidity  of  the  external 
parts :  one  mother  died  of  uterine  inflammation ;  seventy-nine  times 
-for  defect  of  uterine  contraction:  all  the  mothers  recovered ;  six 
f3-xxvn.  12 
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times  for  uterine  cramp ;  seven  times  for  inflammations  of  the  uteraa : 
three  mothers  died;  once  for  raptured  uterus:  mother  and  child  died; 
thirteen  times  for  narrowing  of  the  pelvis :  two  mothers  died ;  lour 
times  for  weakness  of  the  mother ;  eleven  times  on  account  of  excessive 
efforts  of  the  mother :  Ave  women  fell  ill,  and  three  died ;  sixteen 
times  for  excitement  of  the  mother ;  eight  times  for  convulsions  :  £ve 
mothers  died. 

Of  the  total  forceps-cases^  185  did  well;  31  suffered  from  various 
affections  (chiefly  inflammation),  but  recovered ;  26,  or  1  in  9,  died. 
The  result  does  not  strengthen  the  views  of  those  who  contend  for  a 
frequent  resort  to  the  forceps. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  Gras  there  was  an  excess  of  cases  of 
pelvic  distortion — a  drcumstanoe  which  formed  a  very  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  some  German  lying-in  hospitals^  the  statistics  of  which 
have  been  recorded  in  this  journal.  Adding  the  13  cases  in  whi^ 
the  forceps  was  applied,  4  cases  delivered  by  craniotomy,  1  by 
OiBsarian  section,  and  1  in  which  turning  was  resorted  to,  we  do  not 
find  distinct  mention  of  more  than  nineteen  instances.  There  is  no 
mention  of  epidemic  puerperal  fever  as  a  cause  of  death,  yet  forty-seven 
mothers,  or  1  in  144  died.  No  specific  mention  is  maide  of  the  use  of 
chloroform,  except  in  the  case  of  CiBsarian  section. 


Abt.  VI. — Ctmrs  Thiorique  et  Pratique  de  Brcddisme,  ou  Hypnotisme 
^erveux  consitUr^  dam  $68  rapports  omo  la  Fsyehdogity  la,  Fhj^aio- 
logiey  et  la  Fatholcgie,  et  done  aee  Applicationa  d  la  MSdedne,  d  la 
Chirwrgie,  it  la  Fhydologie  ExphimeiUale,  d  la  Mededne  UgaJUy  et  d 
VEducaHcn.  Far  le  Docteur  J.  P.  Phiups,  suivi  de  la  relation  des 
exp4ri»ices  fiiites  par  le  Professeur  devant  ses  dl^vea. — FariSf  I860, 
pp.  178.  ^ 

A  Theoretical  <md  Ftactkal  Cowte  of  Braidiem,  or  Nervous  Hypno- 
tism  considered  in  its  varums  reUUions  to  the  d^erent  branches  of 
Medical  Science,  &c.     By  Dr.  J.  P.  Philips.— Pam,  1860. 

In  our  April  number  for  the  past  year  (p.  441)  will  be  found  an 
article  occupied  with  the  subject  to  which  the  present  work  reUtes. 
We  need  do  little  more  here  than  recal  to  mind  the  attempt  which  was 
made  at  Paris  a  short  time  back  to  substitute  the  condition  of  "  hyp- 
notic annsthesia"  for  that  loss  of  sensation  brought  about  by  chloro- 
form. M.  Broca's  painless  and  successful  operation  upon  a  young 
woman  in  the  former  state  was  vaunted  as  an  example  of  what 
we  might  avail  ourselves  in  the  future,  instead  of  having  to  undergo 
the  risks  of  the  ponderable  anesthetics.  But,  as  we  before  stated, 
the  experiments  afterwards  made  to  bring  about  '^hypnotic  aiuoft- 
thesia"  available  for  the  surgeon's  purpose  signally  foiled,  so  that  H. 
Broca's  case  was  finally  left  to  stand  almost  alone.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trials  our  author,  an  ardent  mesmerist  and  hypnotist,  left 
his  country  asylum  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  otSsr  his  experience  to 
the   eminent  surgeons  who  were  disposed  to   avail  themaelvea  of 
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"nerrons  hypnotism**  in  lien  of  cMoroform.  Bat  ho  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  capital  when  he  learnt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that 
the  champions  of  hypnotism  had  returned  precipitately  to  their  tents. 
This  was  a  severe  hlow  to  Dr.  Philips  (hy  the  bye,  he  does  not  indicate 
where  he  obtained  his  degree),  who,  however,  immediately  set  about 
giving  a  series  of  "  conferences,"  and  has,  farther,  presented  us  with  his 
present  book.  The  admission  which  the  author  is  forced  to  make 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  plainly  shows,  however,  that  the 
champions  of  hypnotism  did  wisely  in  retreating  to  their  tents.  Had 
they  even  waited  for  Dr.  Philips  and  his  "  experiences,**  they  must^  it 
seems,  have  gone  back  all  the  same.     He  tells  us  of  "  Braidism**  that 

"The  surgeons  ask  of  it  an  anajsthetic ;  it  will  afford  them  the  most  perfect 
so  soon  as  we  have  realized  certain  improvements  in  its  processes  whicn  have 
jet  to  be  made,  but  which  will  certainly  be  the  reward  of  serious  investigation." 
(p.  169.) 

Dr.  Philips  must  come  prepared  with  these  improvements  before  he 
attempts  to  seduce  the  ohirurgical  champions  of  hypnotism  again  from 
their  tents. 


Abt.  YII. — ChapUra  on  DiaeaaeB  of  the  Ovaries,  TranskUed,  by 
pemU89ion,/rom  KivoMcKs  Cliniccd  Lectures  on  the  Special  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  the  Diaeaaea  of  Women  ;  with  Notea,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  OperaUon  of  Ovariotomy,  Bj  Johk  Clay. — London, 
1860.     8to,  pp.  430. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  work  is  a  translation  of  the  '  Chapters  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries,'  in  Kiwisch's  well-known  '  Klinische  Vortrage,* 
an  edition  of  which,  enriched  with  notes,  has  been  published  since  Ki- 
wisch's death  by  Scanzoni  Of  the  eminently  practical  character  of  this 
work  Mr.  Clay's  translation  of  the  part  alluded  to  will  afford  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  it  only  remains  to 
be  said  that  the  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  and 
precision. 

In  the  'Appendix  on  Ovariotomy,*  which  forms  the  second  and  most 
important  part  of  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Clay  has  collected,  tabu- 
lated, arranged,  and  digested  the  results  of  all  the  operations  of  ovari- 
otomy performed  up  to  Febmary,  1860;  the  appendix  in  question  being 
an  improved  and  later  edition  of  a  tabulated  statement  of  cases  of 
ovariotomy  contained  in  Kiwisch's  original  work.  The  author  states 
^hat  he  has,  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable,  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from  the  original  sources^  instead  of  relying  on  already  {iabulated 
statements,  many  of  which  were  found  on  further  inquiry  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  statistical -results  of  this  important  operation  now  placed 
before  the  profession  are  therefore  the  most  complete  and  extensive  of 
any  yet  published,  and  so  fiir  as  statistics  are  capable  of  settling  the 
question  of  the  propriety,  admissibility,  or  advisability  of  the  operation, 
Mr.  Clay's  analysis  of  the  results  of  ovariotomy  up  to  the  present 
time  offers  all  that  is  perhaps  obtainable.  The  author  states  that  the 
various  operators  have  in  most  cases  willingly  and  cordially  assistetl 
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him  by  forwarding  acconnts  of  their  operations,  but  that  from  Pro- 
fessor Simpson,  Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  and  Mr.  Terrj  of  Bradford,  no 
accounts  have  been  forwarded. 

The  results  of  537  completed  or  attempted  operations  aro  as  follows  : 

In  212  cases  one  or  both  ovaries  were  i*emoved  and  the  patients  re- 
covered. In  183  cases  one  or  both  ovaries  were  removed  and  the 
patients  died  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  In  other  words,  the 
result  was  favourable  in  53*67  per  cent,  of  these  completed  cases. 

Completed  operations  performed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equally  successful,  the  proportion  of 
successful  completed  cases  being  in  Great  Britain  57*20  per  cent.,  in 
America  56  63  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  Germany  only  25*49  per  cent,  of 
the  completed  operations  were  successful. 

Tabulated  statements  as  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  operated  on,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  the  number  of  tappings,  the  length  of  the  in- 
cision, the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  with  the  number  of  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  operations  under  varieties  of  the  circumstances  in 
question,  afford  information  from  which  no  vexy  important  practical 
deductions  can  be  drawn.  There  is  one  statement,  however,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  ctcUieaions  which  is  interesting.  Of  99  cases  in 
which  adhesions  were  not  present,  a  successful  result  followed  in  68*68 
percent.,  whereas  of  286  cases  in  which  there  were  adhesions,  either  slight, 
extensive,  or  requiring  ligature,  the  proportion  of  successful  cases  was 
only  51*04  per  cent.,  a  result  which  appears  to  confirm  the  ideas  which 
formerly  prevailed  on  this  subject,  but  which  have  been  of  late  con- 
tested. 

Table  III.  contains  an  account  of  24  cases  of  partial  excision  of 
diseased  ovaries.  Of  thesc,'10  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  14  died.  Table  lY.  contains  cases  of  attempted  ovariotomy. 
In  Sect.  A,  we  have  an  account  of  13  cases  in  which  the  tumour  was 
not  ovarian,  chiefly  cases  of  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  tumours  were  removed.  In  Section  B,  82  cases  are 
detailed  in  which  the  operation  was  attempted,  but  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  adhesions;  of  these,  70*73  per  cent, 
recovered  from  the  operation.  In  23  cases  the  operation  was  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  disease  being  found  to  be  extra-ovarian ; 
of  these,  69'56  per  cent,  recovered.  It  thus  appears  that  in  36  cases 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy  has  been  attempted  in  cases  where  no 
ovarian  tumour  existed  at  all — a  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  sometimes  attends  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  disease.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  of  these  36  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  at  fault,  the  large  proportion  of  23  occurred  in  America. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  pushing  the  analysis  of  the  results  of 
ovariotomy  still  further,  will  do  well  to  considt  the  volume  itself, 
which  forms  a  valuable  and  well-timed  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 
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Art.  YIIL — BeUrdgezwr  Geburtahmde  und  Gyncgkologie.    Edited  by 

Dr.  F.  W.  von  Scakzoni.— TTtXw^uj^,  1860. 
CorUriJlnUiona  to  Obatetrics  and  Crynakology^ 

The  number  of  Scanzoni's  '  Contributions  to  Obstetrics  for  1860*  con- 
tains tbe  full  proportion  of  valuable  memoirs.  Some  of  these  have 
been  noticed  in  our  Periscope,  or  have  by  other  channels  found  their  way 
into  the  current  stream  of  obstetric  literature.  It  contains,  amongst 
others,  a  paper  by  Simon  on  Yesico- Vaginal  Fistula;  one  by  Yon 
Ozihak  on  £xtra-T7terine  Fostation ;  an  account  of  the  Puerperal  Fever 
in  Wiirzbuig  in  1859,  by  Yon  Franqu6;  a  history  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  at  Laibach  for  the  year  ending  September,  1858;  and  a 
Memoir  by  Scanzoni  on  Amputation  of  the  Yaginal  portion  of  the 
Cervix  TJteri  for  the  Cure  of  Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus. 


Art.  IX. — The  Pocket  Formulary  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  PharmacopoBiaSf  &c.  By  Henry  Beaslet.  Seventh 
Edition. — London^  1860.     pp.  546. 

This  compendium,  useful  alike  to  the  medical  student,  the  practi- 
tioner, and  the  dispenser,  has  since  1855  attained  another  edition.  As 
said  in  a  previous  notice,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  convenience  of  its 
arrangement  and  its  fulness.  It  is  obvious  that  great  attempts  at  con- 
densation have  been  exercised  in  pressing  the  material,  and  in  this  way 
no  doubt  it  happens  that  in  many  cases  the  dose  of  the  preparation  men- 
tioned is  unfortunately  not  given.  Moreover,  we  think  it  would  tend 
to  clearness  and  facility  of  reference  if  the  dose  were  given  always  at 
the  end  of  the  descriptions,  and  on  a  separate  line. 

The  chapter,  p.  519,  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  other  countries, 
may  be  mentioned,  among  other  things,  as  being  very  serviceable. 


Art.  X. — The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;  or,  an  Introduc- 
Hon  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  By  Goldikg  Bird, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles  Brooke,  F.RS.  Fifth  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged. — London,  1860.     pp.  699. 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  and  recommending 
another  edition  of  this  very  elaborate  and  practical  work.  It  could 
not  £ul  to  be  in  demand  considering  that  the  scientific  schoolmaster  is 
so  much  abroad,  and  that  not  only  in  our  great  universities  and  public 
seminaries,  where  we  are  happy  to  find  that  these  'Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy'  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students  of  physical 
•science,  but  in  the  world  at  large.  Moreover,  a  fitting  appreciation  of 
the  work  is  shown  by  the  authorities  of  the  military  medical  service, 
as  we  find  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  candidates  for  commissions 
desire  to  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  physics,  this  book  is  officially 
recommended  to  them.  The  medical  profession  have  had  to  regret  the 
death  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird  since  the  issue  of  the  former  edition,  but 
Mr.  Brooke,  in  bringing  out  the  present  one  unassisted,  has  evidently 
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not  m  conseqnenoe  permitted  hu  energies  to  flag,  but  has  fully  kept 
up  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  time.  In  his  pre&ce  the 
author  refers  especially  to  the  additions  which  have  been  made  in  this 
edition  in  the  department  of  mechanical  philosophy,  instancing  parti- 
cularly the  '^  principles  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  or  system ;  the 
'<  theories  of  couples,  of  projectiles,  and  of  osdllations,"  dbc. ;  in  aU  which 
abstruse  questions  the  subject  matter  has  been  as  much  as  possible 
simplified  and  rendered  appreciable  by  the  generality  of  students. 

Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  prefkce,  has,  with  much  good  feeling,  appended  a 
short  and  interesting  memoir  of  his  former  talented  co-labourer,  Dr. 
Golding  Bird,  extracted  firom  the  'Association  Medical  Journal'  of 
January  5th,  1 855.  ,^_«.«, 

Art.  XL — Reeent  Works  o/the  New  Sydenham  Society. 

*'  YiKBSQUE  acquirit  eundo"  would  appear  to  be  the  motto  of  the  above- 
mentioned  medical  book  society;  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  no  associa- 
tion which,  as  respects  organization  and  growth,  goes  ahead  at  such  a 
pace.  Rising  as  a  newly-fanned  spark  from  the  well-nigh  cold  ashes 
of  the  former  society,  whose  name  it  was  proud  to  adopt,  its  flames 
rapidly  spread  in  every  direction,  and  it  has,  under  a  vigorous 
and  indefatigable  council  and  secretary,  steadily  and  £uthfully 
fulfilled  the  intention  with  which  it  was  originally  started.  With 
some  drawbacks  and  exceptions  as  to  punctuality  and  order  in  the 
issue  of  its  productions,  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the  working 
and  adjustment  of  so  large  a  machinery,  especially  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  council  have  put  into  the  hands  of  now  almost  3000  mem- 
bers no  less  than  five  important,  interesting,  and  mostly  well-illustrated 
volumes  for  their  first  guinea's  subscription,  and  also  three  additional 
ones  towards  the  series  for  the  second  year.  The  works  issued  fi>r  the 
first  year,  and  also  those  expected  as  the  remainder  of  the  seoond 
year's  set,  will  be  seen  mentioned  in  our  "  Medical  Intelligence." 

Of  the  three  volumes  but  lately  delivered  by  the  council  we  would 
say  a  few  words. 

In  our  opinion  the  council  have  already  selected  no  works  the  pos- 
session of  which  will  give  to  the  numerous  members  of  the  society 
more  true  pleasure  and  instruction  than  the  '  Clinical  Memoirs  on 
Abdominal  Tumours  and  Intumescence,*  by  the  late  Dr.  Bright. 
The  character  and  reputation  of  this  great  master  of  our  art  and 
science  will  of  course  at  all  times  exact  the  closest  attention  to  any- 
thing from  his  pen ;  but  for  general  interest,  for  keenness  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  for  conciseness  of  expression,  and  for  practical  value, 
few,  if  any,  of  his  productions  are  comparable  with  this  selection  from 
the  '  Gu/s  Hospital  Beports.'  Moreover,  as  a  model  of  "  case  taking," 
and  as  an  exemplar  of  the  proper  method  and  spirit  of  recording  Heicta 
and  utilizing  clinical  cases,  we  would  gladly  recommend  this  produc* 
tion  to  our  readers. 

In  this  matter  also  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  acted  most  dis* 
creetly  in  their  choice  of  an  editor  (Dr.  Barlow),  who  in  putting  into 
their  hands  this  timely  link  between  the  immediate  past  and  the 
present  of  British  pathology,  has  added  a  preface  in  which,  briefly^  but 
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with  coDspicnods  cleamees,  is  set  before  us  a  history  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  relations  between  disease  of  the  kidney,  dropsy,  and  albuminuriay 
and  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  with  reverent  affection  the  part  which 
the  illustrious  Bright  played  in  their  disoovery  and  elucidation. 

Upon  the  edition  of  'Frerich's  Clinical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
the  liver/  of  the  first  volume  of  which  the  council  has  given  us  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Murchison,  we  have  already  commented  (see 
Beview  for  July^  1859).  Since,  however,  the  original  was  issued  from 
Breslau,  several  pathological  points  therein  dwelt  upon  have  received 
additional  attention  at  various  hand%  and  Dr.  Murchison  luu%  in  a 
prefiice,  very  appropriately  and  pointedly  called  attention  to  them^ 
especially  having  regard  to  the  views  advanced  by  Kuhne  and  others 
touching  certain  points  in  the  clinical  history  id  jaundice.  From  the 
pi*eface  we  also  learn  that  Dr.  Murchison  has,  in  this  translation  of 
French's  first  edition,  been  able  to  avail  himself  of ''  most  of  the  cor- 
rections and  additions  for  the  second  edition  through  the  kind  co- 
operation of  the  author.**  Of  the  forty-two  woodcuts  given  in  the 
German  edition,  twenty-nine,  along  with  one  or  two  other  figures,  have 
been  reproduced  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  and  are  given  in  the  translation. 
The  atlas,  with  its  twelve  coloured  plates  belonging  to  the  original,  can 
be  obtaioed  at  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate*s  separately.  We  find  also 
a  few  useful  observations  added  by  the  translator  on  the  properties  and 
composition  of  the  German  spas^  and  upon  certain  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  work.  We  shall  eagerly 
look  for  Dr.  Murchison's  translation  of  volume  the  second,  in  whidi 
<<  the  more  important  diseases  of  the  liver  will  find  a  place.*' 

The  last  of  the  three  volumes  emanating  from  the  Oouncil  in  the 
second  year's  issue  is  the  long-expected  ''Sear-Book  of  Medicine  and 
Suigery  ;*  and  upon  this  we  wish  that  we  could  congratulate  the  Society 
more  completely  than  we  can  conscientiously  do. 

We  confess  to  some  tender  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a 
woric  being  undertaken  by  the  society,  and  we  understand  that  when 
the  question  of  its  utility  was  first  mooted,  no  small  difference  of 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  council  chamber.  From  being,  then, 
originally,  as  it  were,  a  "bone  of  contention,"  we  may  say  that  from  over* 
strained  expectation  it  became  a  ^pi^c20r^mtone8."  The  medical  publio 
awaited  its  appearance  with  something  like  impatience,  and  no  doubt 
it  may  be  that  from  over-stimulation  of  the  palate,  the  morsel  when  it 
arrived  proved  less  savoury  and  nourishing  than  was  anticipated. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  undertaken  at  all,  unless  the  'Tear  Book'  be 
merely  a  complete  index  or  r^pster  of  everything  which  has  af^peared, 
without  discrimination^-aplan  which  we  are  inclined  to  recommend— 
such  a  work  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
both  as  r^rds  judicious  selection  and  fulness  of  material  alluded 
to^  and  accuracy  of  quotation ;  and  equally  certain  it  is,  that  not 
only  are  several  important  papers  which  ought  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  'Year  Book'  entirely  unrecognised,  but  also  a  great 
number  of  unfortunate,  and  some  ludicrous  mis-translations  and  mis- 
spellings are  therein  to  be  met  with.  Of  the  mis-translations  almost  all 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  headings  or  titles  of  the  subjects  quoted  ;  and 
though  these  should  not  be,  yet  many  may  be  fairly  set  down  to  the  fact 
of  the  English  printers  being  unaccustomed  to  foreign  typography  and 
orthography,andagreatnumberareattributabletothesubsequenthurried 
insertion  of  the  English  translation  of  the  titles,  even  afler  proofs  had 
gone  to  press^  which  had  been  by  a  misunderstanding  omitted  in  the 
first  instance.  In  this  way  it  was  that,  instead  of  a  real  English  trans- 
lation of  the  foreign  titles  of  papers  and  books,  however  brief,  we  often 
have  merely  a  word  or  two  pointing  out  the  general  nature  or  bearings 
of  the  origmal  j  of  course,  we  cannot  with  any  truthfulness  or  £Eiimes8 
mistake  these  mere  indications  for  what  they  were  never  intended  to 
represent.  Very  few  of  these  errors  comparatively  speaking  are,  bond 
fide,  from  ignorance,  they  evidently  arise  mostly  from  downright  care- 
lessness, and  fortunately  but  few  will  practically  mislead  the  reader. 
We  have  neither  space  at  our  disposal  for  particularizing  them,  nor 
do  we  see  that  good  would  be  gained  by  our  doing  so  now,  seeing  that 
they  have  been  already  freely  commented  upon  in  the  medical 
periodicals,  and  also  that  no  new  edition  capable  of  profiting  by  our 
animadversions  will  ever  appear.  We  are  not  then  inclined  to  be  im- 
placably or  rabidly  critical  as  regards  the '  Year  Book.'  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  novelty  and  experimental  character  of  the  attempt, 
the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  connected  with  the  construction  and  issue 
of  the  volume,  and  the  other  points  to  which  we  previously  alluded,  should 
tend  materially  to  disarm  our  fault-finding.  No  doubt  the  greatest 
objection  expressed  or  understood  regarding  it  will  be  the  exceeding 
brevity  of  most  of  the  abstracts,  and  yet,  considering  the  limitations 
of  space  and  expense,  we  have  found  it  in  many  ways  very  efficient ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  render  it  most  usefiol,  the  subjects  of 
which  abstracts  are  made  should  be  more  rigidly  selected ;  the  ab- 
stracts should  then  be  much  fuller,  and  the  collaborateurs  ought  to  be 
twice  or  three  times  their  present  number,  and  should  have  entirely 
original  works  at  their  dii^>osal,  no  '  Jahrbiicher'  being  used  except 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  where  new  matter  lies.  Perhaps  also  the 
Council  would  do  well  to  give  no  more  translations  of  short  foreign  com- 
munications. This  fuller  and  more  perfect  plan,  of  course,  would  require 
much  more  money  than  the  council  have  at  their  command,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  it  again  become  a  question  how  &r  a  'Year  Book,*  under 
the  present  circumstances,  as  regaitls  space  and  economy,  is  expedient. 
We  feel  bound  to  say  that,  as  respects  tiie  Reports  on  <  Practical' 
and  on  *  Forensic  Medicine,'  there  is  a  perfect-freedom  from  occasion  of 
adverse  stricture.  We  have  also  been  informed  that  for  the  <  Year 
Book'  for  the  present  year  the  following  arrangements  have  been 
made : — ^The  type  is  to  be  smaller ;  a  literal  translation  of  all  foreiga 
titles  of  papers  or  books,  &c.,  is  to  be  given,  the  original  being  omitted ; 
the  titles  are  to  be  given  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  abstracts 
relating  to  them  ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  new  department  under  the  head 
of  "  Special  Therapeutics."  Attention  to  these  points  will,  of  course, 
provide  a  laige  amount  of  additional  space,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
forthcoming '  Year  Book'  will  show  how  much  the  editors,  as  a  body,  will 
have  gained  by  experience^  and  by  criticism  as  well  hostile  as  friendly. 
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Art.  I. 

Clinical  Beseardies  into  Morbid  Pigmentary  Changes  in  the  Complexion. 
By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tint  of  the  skin  in  disease  is  an  easily 
available,  and  often  an  excellent  guide  to  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
This  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  changes  in  it  indicate  any  im- 
portant change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  but  more  especially  of 
the  blood  corpuscles.  Its  physiognomical  uses  are  well  known  in 
showing  the  race  or  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  therewith  his 
mental  and  corporeal  tendencies.  In  these  and  various  other  similar 
applications,  the  tint  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  animal  pigment,  with  or  without  changes  in  the  blood. 

Although  these  colour-characters  are  capable  of  such  varied  and 
important  applications  to  practical  uses,  they  are  so  imperfectly  imder- 
stood  as  to  their  nature  and  origin,  that  changes  in  the  complexion  in 
disease  have  had  little  more  than  an  empirical  value  in  medicine,  and 
have,  indeed,  not  infrequently  led  the  observer  into  error;  thus,  the 
tint  in  ''  Addison's  disease**  has  doubtless  led  to  its  being  mistaken  for 
icterus  until  very  lately.  The  coincidence  which  Dr.  Addison  showed 
to  occur  between  structural  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  a 
pigmentary  deposit  in  the  skin  of  whites  (and  whose  conclusions  have 
been  confirmed  by  others),  has  of  late  years  directed  my  attention  to 
the  clinical  meaning  and  pathology  of  morbid  pigment-deposits  and 
pigmentary  changes  in  the  complexion.  Although  the  results  of  my 
inquiries  are  not  so  definite  as  further  delay  might  have  rendered  them, 
I  ^all  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  very  conclusively  that  clearer 
views  as  to  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  certain  related 
groups  of  constitutional  diseases  may  be  deduced  as  well  from  the 
absence  of  pigment-deposit  as  its  presence. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and 
which  I  propose  to  illustrate : 

1.  That  besides  blue  and  green,  of  rare  occurrence,  there  are  two 
common  well-marked  and  distinct  forms  of  morbid  discoloration  due 
to  pigment  deposit — the  yellow  or  sallow,  and  the  black  or  stoarthy, 

2,  That  both  yellow  and  swarthy  discoloration  of  the  skin  will 
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occur  from  the  action  of  local  irritants — as  heat,  ligKt,  cutaneous 
parasdtic  fangi,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and  the  like,  or  in  the  progress  of 
various  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages. 

3.  That  the  absence  of  pigment  (leucopathia),  as  well  as  its  deposit, 
may  be  caused  by  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  of  the  skiu,  affecting 
its  chromatogenous  function. 

4t.  That  morbid  states  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  will  influence 
the  deposit  or  non-deposit  of  pigment. 

5.  That  morbid  states  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  both  sexes, 
acting  probably  through  the  nervous  system,  will  determine  the  election 
of  locality  of  pigment-deposit,  according  to  the  same  law  by  which  the 
development  of  sexual  hair  and  pigment  is  regulated. 

6.  That  structural  diseases  of  the  abdomiuid  viscera  and  peritoneum 
also  exercise  an  influence  through  the  nervous  system  upon  the  local 
deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin. 

7.  That  in  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules^  the  bronzing  of  the 
skin,  whether  swarthy  or  yellow,  is  partly  nervous,  and  due  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the  capsules  or  the  kidneys  and  nervous 
system ;  partly  haemic,  and  in  so  fiir  due  to  the  morbid  influence  of 
^dyscrasic'*  blood. 

8.  That  pigmentaiT  changes  in  the  skin  of  both  whites  and  blacks 
may  be  the  reauU  of  morbid  causes,  and  yet  may  remain  after  the 
operation  of  the  causes  haa  ceased,  and  assume  a  physiological  char 
racter. 

9.  That  although  local  morbid  pigmentation  of  the  tkm  may  occur 
exclusively  from  local  causes,  or  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

10.  That  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  associated  most  com* 
monly  with  pigmentary  changes  are  characterized  by  those  changes  in 
the  blood-corpusdes  (leukemia,  leucocytosis)  which  are  observed  in 
cachectic  states  of  a  constitutional  character  (pregnancy,  chlorosis^ 
tertiAvy  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  cancer,  Ac.),  or  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  ^  dyscraatc,"  visceral,  or  glandular  diseases  (of  the 
spleen,  supra-renal  capsules,  lymphatic  glands). 

11.  That  the  tendency  to  ducoloration  iacreasea  (eastms  parilma) 
with  age  after  a  certain  period  of  life. 

12.  That  the  morbid  pigment-deposits  proper,  as  distinguished  from 
masses  of  altered  blood-corpuscles,  are  carbonaoeoua  excretions,  and 
are  often  vicarious  with  the  suspension  or  imperfect  elimination  of 
other  carbonaceous  excretions — as  the  carbonic  and  lactic  adds,  and 
the  pigment  constituents  of  both  the  urine  and  bile;  and  are  conse- 
quently associated  with  morbid  states  of  assimilation,  as  w^  as  cf  eli- 
mination (through  the  skin,  lungs,  liver,  kidn^s). 

13.  That  amongst  the  morbid  states  of  assimilationi  the  rheumatic 
and  gouty  are  specially  to  be  classed,  as  well  as  those  coincident  with 
aniemia. 

Semdology, — ^Pigmentary  changes  in  the  skin,  and  pigment-deposits 
in  the  tissues,  are  observecL  clinically  under  the  most  varied  condi- 
tions, and  have  given  trivial  names  to  groups  of  symptoms*    Jumndice 
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{jauney  yellow)  la  the  aimplest  illustration  of  these.  The  deposit  of 
black,  or  brown,  or  blue  pigment  in  the  skin  of  white  races  has  led  to 
the  use  of  various  nosological  terms  indicative  of  the  change — asme^twina, 
fnelam^MUhia,  nigrities,  nigredo,  bronzed  skiny  blue  skin  or  cyanopaihia, 
meUceriSf  aiearrhosaJlavesceTUf  stearrhoBa  nigricatUy  chlorosis  (or  green 
sickness),  meUmcholia,  mdanchlorosU,  mekuicterua,  Ac.  As  to  absence 
of  pigment  we  liave  cUbtaraf  leuoe,  leucopathia,  viUUgo,  eanitieej  &c» 
The  congenital  absence  known  as  albinism  has  always  excited  curious 
attention,  and,  as  those  who  have  treated  albinos  know,  coincides  with 
peculiar  forms  of  disease.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  albino  forms  of 
animals^  nor  to  the  curious  ethnological  doctrines  and  oppressive  lawa 
which  have  originated  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  cutaneous  pigment, 
except  to  say  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  pathological  forms  will 
necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  physiological 

daaeifietUion  of  Morbid  Figments, — ^The  pathological  pigments  are 
of  two  kinds.  1.  The  spturioue,  which  consist  either  in  foreign  car- 
bonaceous matters,  or  in  direct  modifications  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  after  they  have  died ;  these  pigments  are  all 
some  form  of  hcematine,  and  present  all  the  shades  of  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  purple.  2.  The  true,  being  those  pigments  which  are 
products  of  the  transformation  of  the  living  blood-corpuscles,  or  tissues, 
and  which  must  be  held  to  differ  £com  the  preceding  in  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  vital  forces.  They 
are  of  all  colours;  correspond  in  this  respect  to  the  normal  colour- 
ing matters  of  animals;  and  are  found  in  the  cutaneous  appendages  and 
excreta,  but  especially  in  the  urine  and  bile. 

Le  Oat,  a  surgeon  at  Rouen,  was  the  first  to  examine  systematically 
the  morbid  pigmentary  changes  of  the  human  skin  in  their  relation  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  organic  chemistry.  He  details  cases  of 
melasma  and  nigritimf,  and  distinguished  what  was  evidently  a  case  of 
"  bronaed  skin**  from  ordinary  melasma  and  icterus.*  He  examined 
the  pigment  (which  he  termed  "  ^thiop's  mineral")  chemically,  and 
showed  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle  fish  was 
identical  in  nature  with  that  of  the  skin  of  negroeAf  and  of  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye.  He  was  also  the  first  to  observe  that  the  encephalic 
tissues  of  the  negro  were  of  a  darker  tint  than  in  whites— an  observa- 
tion subsequently  confirmed  by  Meckel  and  others,  and  very  recently 
by  M.  Gubler.  Although  considerable  progress  in  observation  hius. 
been  made  during  the  last  century,  we  may  stiU  say,  with  Alibert,  *'  Les 
lois  de  la  coloration  pont  encore  couvertes  d'un  voile  €paia" 

Modem  inquiries  have  ascertained  that  black  pigment  is  deposited 
morbidly  in  the  tissues,  mucous  membranes,  and  capillaries  {mdanosis), 
as  well  as  in  the  skin  (^ndaama),  and  that  it  is  sometimes  present  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  blood  {mdomamMy,  Its  nature  and  com- 
position have  also  been  carefully  examined  of  late  years.  Barruel  first 
attempted  to  show  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  black  deposit 
in  nidanosia  was  identical  with  that  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood.  Breschet  founded  upon  this  analysis  and  upon  his  own  re- 
*  Traite  de  1a  Coalear  de  la  Feau  Hmmaiiie,  &o.,  p.  1»8.    17S<. 
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searches  tlie  conclusion  that  the  deposit  was  due  to  efiused  and  modi- 
fied blood  with  a  large  proportion  of  true  colouring  matter;  and 
Hcusinger,  Lobstein,  Andral,  Trousseau  and  Leblanc,  J.  Yogel,  Bruch, 
Eokitanskj,  Yirchow,  and  others,  have  theorized  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  pigment  is  formed  from  the  blood.*  It  is  now  well  estar 
blished  that  although  the  pigment  in  numerous  cases  really  consists  of 
modified  hsematine,  derived  directly  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  the 
deposit  in  melanosis,  melasma,  and  nigrities  is  not  of  this  kind. 

The  term  melomosis  was  first  used  by  Laennec,  who  pointed  out  three 
forms  of  the  disease.  1.  Those  in  which  the  pigment  is  deposited  in 
masses,  whether  encysted  or  not.  2.  Free  deposits  of  pigment  in 
layers  in  serous  membranesw  3.  Infiltrations  of  pigment. t  In  1821, 
Breschet  added  a  fourth,  the  fluid  form;  and  in  1829,  Andral 
asked  whether  certain  cases  of  pigment-deposit  in  the  skin  should 
not  be  classed  with  melanosis.  Andral  also  called  attention  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  to  cases  of  inky  discoloration  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  in  which  pigment  appeared  as  a  deposit  into  the 
tissues,  but  to  another  class  (some  observed  by  himself),  in  which  it 
appeared  on  the  sor&ce  of  that  membrane  as  a  secretion.];  These  de- 
posits of  pigment  in  the  tissues,  that  is  to  say,  externally  to  the  blood- 
vessels,  is  now  well  established. 

Breschet  and  Cruveilhier  seem  to  have  been  the  first  (in  1821)  to 
-detect  pigment  in  the  bloodvessels  in  the  form  of  black,  sharply-cut 
masses.  §  It  was  considered  to  be  rather  a  post-mortem  phenomenon 
than  a  true  pigment-deposit,  and  what  they  observed  was  probably  due 
to  the  hsematin  of  altered  blood-corpuscles.  In  1823,  Dr.  Halliday 
published  a  case  of  melanosis,  in  which  he  found  fluid  black  pigment 
in  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  those  of  the  choroid 
plexus.  II  In  1825,  BiUard  and  Baily  observed  capillaries  of  the  brain 
to  be  obstructed  by  pigment.  Several  years  subsequently,  Mr.  Holmes 
doote  recorded  a  case  of  melanosis  of  the  eye,  in  which  he  found  a 
black  matter  present  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
globe,  between  the  blood  and  lymph-corpuscles  in  appearance,  and 
which  moved  with  the  blood-corpuscles  when  pressure  was  made  on 
the  vessels. IF  Of  late  years,  this  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  blood 
vessels  has  been  frequently  observed  and  connected  with  the  presence 
of  free  or  celled  pigment  in  the  blood  and  certain  visceiu,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  spleen.  German  observers  have  largely  contributed  to 
this  portion  of  the  subject,  particularly  Meckel,  Ecker,  Yirchow, 
Planer,  Heschl,  and  Frerichs. 

The  term  meUmoBmia  (first  used  by  Frerichs)  has  been  applied  to 
that  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  pigment  has  been  found.    Seeing 

*  Compare Rokitan8ky*s  Pathol.  Anatomy,  Sydenham  Society's  translation, toI.  i.  p.  304, 
and  Virchow's  elaborate  paper,  Die  Fathol.  Figmentc,  in  Archiv  f  Ur  Tatb.  Anatomie  und 
Physlologie,  toI.  i.  art.  9. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  I'Ecole  de  Hddecine,  No.  2.    1800. 

t  Prdcis  d*Anat.  Path.,  torn.  i.  pp.  460-1. 

3  Considerations  sur  une  Alteration  Organique  appcll^  D^g^nc'rescence  Noire.    1S21. 

II  London  Medical  Bepository.     1828. 

5  Lancet.    Aug.  1846. 
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bow  readily  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  skin  and 
tissues  in  melanosis,  and  how  abundantly  in  the  capillaries,  the  conclu- 
sion was  natural  that  in  all  cases  it  was  a  deposit  made  directly  from 
the  blood,  without  the  intermediate  vital  action  of  the  tissues  in  which 
it  was  deposited.  Now,  this  mechanical  theory  may  be  admitted  as  to 
the  blockade  of  the  capillaries  by  pigment  granules,  the  products  pro- 
bably of  altered  corpuscles,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  explain 
the  usual  phenomena  of  melanosis  or  melasma.  As  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  observed  especially  that  the  deposit  takes  place  in  a  tissue,  the 
normal  function  of  which  is  at  least  to  receive  it,  but  perhaps  to  ex- 
crete it;  hence  the  change  is  in  one  sense  a  physiological  process; 
whereas  in  melanosis  and  in  blockade  of  the  capillaries,  the  change  is 
in  no  sense  physiological,  but  purely  pathological. 

As  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  melancBmia  from  time  to  time,  I  would 
observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  although  the  facts  are  so  numerous  and 
apparently  so  decisive  as  to  the  presence  of  free  pigment  in  the  blood, 
they  require  confirmation,  and  have  in  &ct  been  controverted.  In 
1852,  Zeroni  stated  in  a  contribution  on  the  Treatment  of  Ague  by 
Arsenic,*  that  he  had  examined  the  blood  of  ague-patients  for  the  pig- 
ment-cells described  by  Heschl,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  he  found  them 
at  once ;  but  on  examining  the  blood  in  other  cases,  and  in  the  spleen 
of  a  fatal  case,  he  could  no  longer  find  them,  but  discovered  that  he 
had  used  glass  covers  which,  under  a  power  of  300,  showed  objects 
marveUou^y  like  Heschl's  drawings  of  his  pigment-cells.  Probably 
the  doubts  thus  thrown  on  Heschl's  researches  are  not  altogether  inap- 
plicable to  the  researches  of  other  inquirers,  for  Zeroni  indicates  a  very 
certain  source  of  fallacy.  I  have  examined  the  blood  of  numerous 
individuals  (cei'tainly  not  fewer  than  100),  and  am  satisfied  that  no- 
thing is  more  difficult  than  accurate  observation  of  the  pigment-elements. 
The  slightest  particle  of  dusty  coal,  or  ash,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  ap- 
pearances described  by  Planer  and  HeschL  Even  a  microscopic  particle 
of  dried  blood,  remaining  on  the  slide,  shows  as  brown  pigment  in  a 
freshly-drawn  specimen  of  blood  take  on  the  slide.  So  that  the  ut- 
most care  will  hardly  suffice  to  avoid  fallacies  in  observations  at  the 
bedside.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  only  method  by  which  even  an 
approach  to  accuracy  can  be  attained  clinically,  is  by  examining 
the  blood  of  a  number  of  persons  under  the  same  conditions  as  to 
time,  place,  state  of  slides,  and  method  of  taking  the  blood,  so  that 
all  the  observations  are  equally  liable  to  the  same  class  of  fallacies ; 
in  this  way  a  comparison  of  the  differences  in  the  phenomena  observed 
could  be  instituted.  The  results  of  clinical  examinations  thus  made, 
I  shall  state  shortly,  believing  that  although  not  strictly  accurate,  they 
are  sufficiently  approximative  for  the  first  steps  of  a  clinical  inquiry. 

Melasma  considered  generaUy, — ^There  are  two  forms  of  pigmentation 
observed  in  the  skin  of  men  and  animals ;  namely,  those  of  the  skin 
proper,  and  those  of  the  appendages  to  it,  as  hair,  quills,  feathers, 
scales,  sheik.  The  pigment  of  the  skin  proper  of  man  is  contained  in 
the  sofl^  newly-formed  cells  of  the  epidermis,  formerly  termed  the  rete 

•  Dentiche  Klinik,  KO0. 40, 41. 
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maoosQin,  into  or  hj  which  it  is  aeoreted.  That  of  the  hair,  scales,  and 
other  similar  appendages  has  fimdamentallj  the  same  origin  ;  for  they 
are  either  compressed  epidermic  products  (as  scales),  or  prodaced  from 
foUides  which  are  fundamentally  involuted  portions  of  the  derma 
proper.  The  function  of  these  follicles  is,  however,  modified  by  the 
fluid  which  is  poured  into  them  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  But  these 
again  are  involutions  of  the  denna.  Hence  the  general  relations  to 
the  pigment  of  the  skin  appendages  are  the  same  in  both ;  it  is  con- 
tained in  cells  having  a  common  origin  at  the  sur&oe  of  the  body. 

The  skin  in  all  men,  whether  white  or  daiic,  has  normally  a  function 
of  pigmentation,  although  the  activity  of  it  differs  greatly  in  extent  in 
different  races,  and  even  in  the  same  race,  from  vaiying  circumstances 
as  to  climate,  food,  and  exposure  to  climatic  influences.  In  white 
races  this  coioriferous  function  is  almost  in  abeyance,  especially  in  the 
clothed  portions  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  easily  developed  under  certain 
circumstancea  In  all,  however,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  pigment 
to  the  epidermic  cells  appear  to  be  the  sama  Thus  the  pigment- 
deposit  in  ''  bnnuEed  skin  "  has  been  found  by  various  observers  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  epidennis  as  in  sun-freckles  (qohdis)  and  as 
in  the  coloured  races.  The  cells  in  which  it  is  contained  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules  are  covered  with  a  colourless  epithelium  in  the 
ordinary  cases  of  melasma^  chloasma,  and  the  like,  but  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  skin,  in  which  there  is  rapid  production  of  epithe- 
lial scales  (desquamative  or  squamous  diseases),  the  epithelium  contains 
abundant  colouring  matter.  This  is  observed  clinically  in  pityriasis 
versicolor,  in  various  forms  of  ichthyosis,  in  cases  of  true  leprosy  known 
as  ^' black"  leprosy,  and  in  lepra  nigricans.  A  similar  rapid  pix>duction 
of  pigment  may  take  place  either  within  the  hair-follicles  or  the  se- 
baceous glands,  and  be  poured  out  on  the  sur£ftoe  of  the  skin.  This  is 
seen  in  atearrhaa  nigricans  and  etearrhaa  JUwescens.  It  is  probable 
however,  that  it  is  poured  out  also  as  an  excretion  from  the  sudoriparous 
glanda. 

LeucopcUhia  in  relation  to  Melasma. — ^It  is  not  every  part  of  the 
human  body  which  is  equally  dark,  or  has  equally  a  tendency  to  be- 
come dark  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  coloured  races,  and  in  portions  of 
the  akin  or  its  appendages  of  the  whites,  which  are  naturally  dark, 
there  is  sometimes  a  morbid  defect  in  the  pigmentation.  This  state 
has  been  termed  white  disease,  or  Uueopatkia.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  may  be  a  pathological  leucopathia ;  that  is  to  say, 
white  spots  due  to  morbid  changes  in  the  skin  may  appear  amongst 
coloured  patches  of  white  Bkia  due  to  excited  action  of  the  epidermis. 
This  gives  a  mottled  appearance  to  a  bronzed  skin — ^Le.,  a  skin 
darkened  by  disease,  and  may  tend  to  puzzle  the  observer.  In  parti- 
cular it  may  lead  him  to  misteJce  a  pathological  tint  for  the  daric  tint 
of  sordes  of  the  skin.  The  mottling  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  melasma, 
indicates  a  true  pigment-deposit,  for  the  white  patches  are  due  to  the 
absence  of  morbid  pigment,  just  as  leueopaUUa  in  the  negro  indicates 
the  absence  of  normal  pigment.  Now,  as  the  pigmentrdeposit  in  these 
cases  of  melasma  is  due  to  morbid  excitation  of  a  normal  but  hup- 
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preBwd  fonctioii  of  ihe  rete  mucosnm  in  whites,  the  white  mottling^ 
indieateB  a  morbid  oondition  of  the  skin  at  the  places  where  the  skin 
or  the  hairs  remain  white,  when  all  around  is  darkened.  This  morbid 
condition  can  often  be  traced  to  some  eruptive  disease  of  the  skin  by 
which  the  function  of  the  rete  mucosum,  «o  far  as  the  production  of 
pigment  is  involyed,  is  interrupted.  In  other  cases  it  is  due  to  some 
other  cause  or  causes.  I  have  seen,  for  example,  a  case  of  syphilis,  in 
which  the  hairs  of  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  body,  etxp-^-pie,  fell  off, 
and  pigmentation  therewith  ceased.  The  patient  was  a  joung  man  of 
dark  complexion,  and  when  the  colourless  downy  hairs  reappeared  on 
his  pink-looking  skin,  he  presented  a  curious  contrast  with  his  former 
^[ypearanoeL  Again,  although  leucopathia  may  be  thus  traced  to 
changes  in  the  disease  induced  by  locally  inflammatory  or  constitu- 
tional causes,  and  the  result  of  which  is  to  interrupt  the  chromato- 
genous  function  of  that  portion  of  the  skin  affected,  there  are  forms 
of  leucopathia  wholly  unconnected  with  any  such  structural  changes, 
and  which  are  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  innervation.  Thus,  a 
man  with  renal  and  cardiac  dropsy  had  broad  patches  of  liver  colour 
{melasma)  and  leucopathia  on  his  right  forearm.  No  structural  change 
could  be  traced  in  the  site  of  the  latter,  while  it  was  observable  that 
the  hairs  of  the  spot  were  white,  so  that  the  production  of  pigment 
mm  suppressed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  rete  mucosum.  Such  cases 
as  these  I  would  term  melasmic  leucopathia. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  portions  of  the  skin  which 
have  been  the  seat  of  considerable  structural  change,  are  the  seat  also 
of  pigment-depoait.  The  deep  cicatrices  left  by  a  severe  attack  of 
amall-pox  may  be  observed  sometimes  to  be  thus  coloured ;  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  observe  the  same  appearance  in  the  cicatrices  of 
old  ulcers  on  the  legs,  especially  of  gouty  old  people.  In  these  cases 
the  pigment-deposit  is  manifestly  due  to  another  kind  of  action  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  rete  mucosum  or  cutaneous  glands  in  instances 
of  melasmai  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  natural  function  of  normal  struc- 
tures exalted  by  some  special  conditions ;  in  the  former,  the  normal 
structures  are  destroyed,  and  the  process  is  purely  morbid.  These  two 
Ibrms  of  cutaneous  pigmentation  are  in  truth  typical  forms,  and  cor- 
respond to  what  may  be  termed  carbonaceous  excretion  and  car- 
bonaceous deposit  (melanosis  proper).  The  black,  yellow,  and  blue 
«tains  following  upon  bruises  are,  of  course,  wholly  differenl^  being  due 
to  the  effused  blood-corpusdes. 

Loecd  cauteg  oflidaima, — The  conditions  under  which  morbid  pig- 
ment-deposit takes  place  being  so  very  complex,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  the  more  important  by  illustrative  casea  These  oondi'- 
tions  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  as  they  involve  the  blood,  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  tissues  themselves.  As  regards  the  skin 
and  its  appendages,  it  may  be  here  observed  generally  and  by  way  of 
preliminary,  that  any  stimulation  or  irritation  applied  to  the  skin 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  the  nervous  system,  or  the  system 
generally,  will  induce  pigment-deposit.  Thus,  heat  and  light  tinge 
the  rete  mucosum  of  certain  persons.     In  old  people  the  shins  get 
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to  be  of  a  brown  or  liver-oolour,  from  exposure  to  the  fire  {tddies 
de  bridure).  The  same  thing  happens  in  certain  cachectic  states, 
as  in  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  in  ansemic  conditions  (chlorotic  girls),  and 
the  like.  In  a  similar  class  of  cases  the  irritation  of  a  blister  suffices 
to  cause  pigment -deposit,  so  that  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the 
blister  is  indicated  by  a  dusky-brown  or  liver-coloured  patch.  Yarious 
fikin  diseases  have  a  similar  effect,  as  the  furunculoid,  eczema,  peo- 
riasis,  ^c.  In  an  inveterate  case  of  psoriasis,  treated  in  the  clinical 
wards  during  the  session  1859—60,  in  a  man  aged  about  fifby-eight, 
after  convalescence  the  entire  surface  of  the  back  and  trunk  was  almost 
wholly  covered  with  large  confluent  patches  of  dark  pigment-deposit, 
indicating  the  portions  of  the  skin  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  And  seeing  this  result,  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  complexion  of  the  individual  might  be  inde- 
libly changed,  so  that  he  would  exactly  resemble  men  of  the  coloured 
races^  in  that  particular  at  least,  just  as  in  some  cases  of  leucopathia 
in  negroes,  the  skin  has  become  as  white  as  in  the  white  races.  Now, 
in  these  cases  of  cutaneous  pigmentary  change,  after  convalescence 
from  skin  diseases,  I  have  observed  that  the  patient  has  been  either 
advanced  in  years  or  cachectic  (if  young),  or  both  aged  and  cachectic. 

Psoriasis,  for  example,  is  very  common  in  young  and  healthy  adults, 
but  in  these  cases  stains  are  rarely  left  after  cure,  as  in  the  aged  and 
cachectic.  It  occurs  in  the  exceptions,  I  think,  because  the  patient  is 
of  a  daiik  complexion,  and  is  therefore  predisposed  naturally  or  nor- 
mally to  pigment-deposit,  just  as  a  woman  of  such  a  complexion  will 
have  a  darker  mammary  areola  from  pregnancy  than  a  £Eur-com- 
plexioned  woman ;  and  this  indicates  one  of  the  most  common  condi- 
tions under  which  pigment-deposit  will  vary  in  intensity — ^namely, 
the  ethnic,  or  conditions  proper  to  the  race.  Probably  to  this  class  of 
conditions  may  be  attributed  in  part  the  difference  between  swarthy 
and  yellow  bronzings  in  the  diseases  of  Enropeana 

The  mode  in  which  the  sun's  rays  excites  freckles  {tplidia  or  knHgo) 
shows,  however,  that  there  are  conditions  in  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
neck  which  predispose  it  to  the  development  of  pigment  in  the  small 
patches  termed  freckles,  otherwise  the  change  in  colour  would  be  uni- 
form. Sometimes  this  appearance  is  very  remarkable,  as  in  a  youth 
of  twelve  just  arrived  from  India,  who  came  under  my  notice,  and 
whose  face,  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  was  suddenly  dotted  uniformly 
over  with  round  brown  spots  of  the  size  of  a  laige  pin's  head.  In  these 
cases  the  deposit  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  rete  mucosum  at  points 
where  a  group  of  sudoriparous  or  sebaceous  glands  pour  out  their  pro- 
ducts, or  if  not  to  this,  to  the  same  class  of  elective  causes,  by  virtue  of 
which  herpes,  variola,  and  other  circumscribed  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
are  induced.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  red-haired  persons  are  more 
liable  to  this  lenticular  pigment-deposit  {tdchea  de  rotuseurs)  than  the 
dark-haired,  in  whom  the  pigmentation  is  more  uniform.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, refer  to  these  special  forms  of  pigmentation  or  leucopathia  when 
I  discuss  more  particularly  the  causes  of  melasma,  and  with  these  pre- 
liminary remarks  will  now  give  some  illustrative  casea 
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Cachecltc  mdaama  (i.e.,  awa/rthy  hronting,  as  distingoislied  from 
yeSUnjo)  is  the  most  commonly  observed;  it  is  that  speclallj  designated 
hj  the  term  mdcuTna. 

Case  I. — Mottled  svoarihy  bronzing  (mdaamic  Uucopathta)  of  thorax 
amd  abdomen  mistaken  for  aordea ;  abdominal  tvmovr ;  enlarged  lym- 
phatic glands, — Beid,  a  tailor,  ajsied  about  thirty-fiye,  was  admitted 
into  the  clinical  wards  27th  May,  1856.  On  admission  it  was  found 
he  had  a  pulsating  tumour  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  occupying 
the  middle  line  at  the  epigastrium, -and  extending  thence  into  the  left 
hypochondrium.  In  addition  to  the  tumour  proper,  there  was  a  sup- 
plementary enlargement  caused  by  fbcal  accumulation  at  the  left  angle 
of  the  colon.  Complained  of  constant  constipation  and  severe  shooting 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  extending  to  the  left  groin.  Pain  also 
more  particularly  referred  to  the  region  of  the  left  kidney,  where  there 
was  tenderness  on  pressure.  On  careful  examination,  the  tumour  was 
found  to  be  not  expansile,  but  a  loud  systolic  murmur  was  heard  over 
it.  The  skin  of  the  trunk  was  universally  of  a  darker  hue  than 
natural,  but  more  particularly  over  the  abdomen ;  the  dark  surface 
was  mottled  with  white  spots,  which,  on  inquiry,  were  found  to  be  the 
sites  of  a  previous  pustular  eruption.  Face  pallid  and  anaemic ;  axillary 
and  inguinal  glands  enlarged.  In  discussing  this  case  at  the  bedside, 
I  pointed  out  the  bronzing  of  the  skin,  but  the  appearance  was  so 
like  that  of  sordes,  that  several  of  the  class  got  soap  and  water,  in  the 
confident  expectation  they  could  "wash  the  Ethiop  white."  The 
only  result  was  to  bring  out  the  dark  and  white  spots  more  dis- 
tinctly.   ' 

This  patient  was  so  much  relieved  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
anodynes,  together  with  a  good  diet  and  the  iodide  of  iron,  that  he 
insisted  upon  leaving  the  infirmary,  so  that  the  termination  of  the  case 
could  not  be  observed.  It  was  one  of  a  "dyscrasic**  character,  as 
indicated  by  the  an»mia  and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands.  Probably 
there  was  also  disease  of  the  glands  within  the  abdomen,  and  visceral 
disease  of  a  complex  character.  It  is  cases  of  this  class  that  are 
not  uncommonly  associated  with  melasma  and  melanosis  The  con- 
nexion of  the  bronzing  with  abdominal  disease  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

Symmetrical  Mdasma.'^ln  the  case  just  detailed,  the  change  in 
colour  was  limited  to  the  trunk  :  it  is  sometimes,  however,  symmetrical, 
both  as  to  morbid  whiteness  and  morbid  dinginess ;  and  although  it 
by  no  means  follows  that,  being  symmetrical,  it  must  be  due  to  changes 
in  the  centric  nervous  system,  yet  in  the  absence  of  any  other  cause 
we  may  fairly  refer  it  to  these,  as  they  probably  were  influential  in 
the  foUowing  case. 

Case  IT. — Long-continued  diathetic  eczema  and  erythema  ;  enlarge- 
ment  of  lymphatic  glands ;  symmetrical  pigment-deposit  on  Hie  skin; 

melasmic  leucopathia. — P S ,  aged  sixty-two,  a  workman  in 

an  iron  foundry  near  Glasgow,  admitted  into  the  clinical  wards  23rd 
5S-XXVII.  18 
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Jaly,  1860.  He  states  that  be  liad  always  enjoyed  good  health,  with 
the  exception  that  in  youth  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  headache  until 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  his  legs  became  red  and  swollen  and  covered 
with  small  vesicles,  accompanied  with  excessive  itching.  In  three  or 
foar  weeks  he  was  cured  by  the  application  of  a  yellow  ointment,  but 
the  ajQTection  recurred  annually  every  spring,  and  at  each  recurrence 
extended  over  a  wider  surface.  About  four  years  ago,  the  shoulders 
became  affected,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  no 
remission.  The  itching  is  vexy  distressing,  and  the  desquamation 
from  the  parts  affected  considerable. 

About  three  yeara  ago  he  observed  that  the  glands  of  the  groins 
were  becoming  large,  and  shortly  after  those  of  the  axillae.  About 
this  time,  also,  three  abscesses  formed ;  one  in  the  right  groin  was 
opened,  two  others  lower  down  in  the  right  thigh  burst.  They  com- 
menced with  shivering,  thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  Two  years 
ago,  while  feeling  a  little  weak,  small  brown  spots  began  to  show  them- 
selves on  various  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  groins,  iNick,  and  abdomen. 
He  cannot  remember  whether  one  patch  preceded  another,  or  whether 
they  all  appeared  at  the  same  time.  He  has  never  had  rheumatic 
fever,  but  when  forty  years  of  age  he  suffered  from  three  or  four 
attacks  of  lumbago.     His  father  was  rheumatic,  his  mother  not 

Examining  the  patient  more  particularly,  it  was  found  that  he  com- 
plained of  no  pain,  only  of  a  troublesome  itching  extending  over  the 
whole  body.  The  skin  generally  is  of  a  pinkish-red  colour  where  not 
discoloured,  showing  a  deficiency  of  pigment,  gives  off  abundant  scales^ 
and  is  universally  thickened,  but  more  especially  so  on  the  legs,  where 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  ichthyosis.  Symmetrical  brown  patches 
as  large  as  two  hands  are  observed  over  each  shoulder-blade,  and  which 
extend  across  the  median  line;  another  large  patch  surrounds  the 
neck,  and  extends  symmetrically  upwards  to  the  face,  which  is  uni- 
formly dusky,  presenting  no  patches.  Symmetrical  patches  occupy 
each  axilla,  extending  forwards  to  each  nipple ;  there  is  a  similar  patch 
around  the  umbilicus,  and  also  in  each  groin. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  generally  are  enlarged  in  the  groins,  both 
above  and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  axillse,  at  the  elbow,  and 
in  the  neck  behind  the  stemo-mastoid.  There  is  also  an  enlaxged 
moveable  gland  over  the  left  tenth  rib. 

The  head  is  covered  with  hair,  but  which  is  almost  uniformly  white, 
contrasting  with  his  dusky  face.  The  &cial  and  other  characteristics 
are  those  of  a  degenerate  form  of  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis. 
The  lips  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  pallor. 

The  blood  was  examined  microscopically,  and  found  to  contain  an 
abundance  of  small  white  corpuscles.    (Leucocytosis.) 

A  cardiac  murmur  is  heard  with  the  first  sound,  loudest  at  the 
apex ;  pulsation  visible  in  the  neck ;  pulse  69  ;  the  appetite  is  good ; 
the  bowels  regular ;  urine  abundant,  of  a  light  amber  colour,  with  the 
normal  amount  of  chlorides,  and  affording  no  traces  of  albumen  or 
sugar.  As  the  wards  were  closed  for  the  autumn  shortly  after  his  ad- 
mission,  the  termination  of  the  case  was  not  observed. 
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In  this  iiifltttDoe  tbe  iryiiiineiriGal  deposit  of  pigment  in  certain 
spots  of  the  skin,  and  its  absence  in  others,  is  the  most  striking  point. 
It  is  also  to  be  classed  with  Oase  L  in  xegard  to  the  ttflfection  of  the 
glandnlar  system.  The  melasma  pteeents  resemblances  to  that  observed 
in  some  of  the  recorded  cases  of  bronzed  skin.  Thus,  in  No.  6  of 
Dr.  Addison's  cases,*  the  patches  of  discoloration  were  associated  with 
patches  of  leacopathia,  in  which  the  skin  presented  ''a  singularly 
white  or  a  blanched  appearance  f  the  hairs  upon  these  patches  were 
also  "  completely  white."  The  axilba  and  groins  are  also  very  com- 
monly  the  seat  of  discoloration  in  Addison's  disease^  and  in  some  of 
the  cases  a  symmetrical  deposit  has  been  obsenred,  as  in  this. 
Symmetrical  deposit  is  not  confined,  however,  to  these  constitutional 
Sxms.  In  chronic  peritonitis  and  chronic  structural  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not  nnoommon  to  find  a  darkened 
hue  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  approachiug  in  some  cases  to  a  deep 
tint  of  Indian  ink.  In  one  of  this  dass  of  cases  (evidently  cancerous) 
which  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie  kdndlj  brought  under  my  notice  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  there  was  not  only  this  pigment-deposit 
in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  but  it  extended  sjrmmetriodly  downwards 
along  the  groins  to  each  thigh. 

Desquamative  Mdaema, — ^The  desquamation  in  Case  II.  was  not 
pigmented.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  scales  either  con- 
tain or  excrete  abundant  pigment.  Schillingt  mentions  the  case  of  an 
InfEmt  with  previous  *'  hypenemia"  of  the  skin,  whose  entire  surface 
was  covered  with  a  lamp-black  matter,  which  came  off  with  the  linen. 
The  f<^owing  presents  one  of  these  forms  of  pigment-deposit. 

Cabs  III. — Nigriiies  of  trunk  with  eaOetmve  ekequamation  (pityriasis 
versicolor) ;  eczema;  yellow  bronzing  of/ace;  profound  ancsmia, — ^EHiaa- 
beth  Fleming,  aged  sixty-six,  admitted  into  the  clinical  wards  May, 
1856.  On  admission,  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  with  slight  consoli- 
dation of  lung,  blowing  systolic  murmur  loudest  at  the  base,  osdema  of 
legs,  recurrent  headaches,  and  attacks  of  diarrhoaa. 

On  the  surface  of  the  body  were  the  remains  of  an  eczematous  erup- 
tion, the  lips  very  pale,  face  and  hands  strikingly  anemic  but  of  a 
pale  straw  colour  (yellow  bronzing),  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
hue  of  the  arms,  trunk,  and  extremities.  These  were  of  various  shades 
of  bronze  and  black;  bronze  on  the  forearms  and  legs,  but  deepening 
upwards  towards  the  trunk,  which  was  very  dark,  and,  indeed,  almost 
black  in  the  axiUn  and  over  the  abdomen.  As  she  recovered  her 
health  under  chaJybeates,  wine,  and  generous  diet,  desquamation  came 
on,  and  the  epidermis  came  off  in  dark  fiakeai,  leaving  the  skin  paler, 
but  of  its  natural  hue.  No  sporules  of  the  pityriasis  fungus  (the 
snioroscoporon  furfur)  could  be  detected.  The  skin  over  the  abdomen 
and  other  pigmented  parts  was  mottled  over  with  pale  spots,  which 
bad  evidently  been  the  seat  of  the  eczematous  eruption.  This  was  a 
second  attack  of  the  kind,  for  the  patient  stated  that  five  years  pre- 

*  On  the  ConstitntSonal  and  Local  Effects  of  Dlseasea  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsnlet,  p.  25. 
t  I>e  M«laiioil,  p.  t2.    18tl. 
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vionsly  she  was  dmilarlj  affected,  and  that  it  then  ended  in  desqua- 
mation. 

This  case  presents  an  obvions  point  of  resemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding in  the  circumstance  that  leucopathia,  from  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  skin,  was  associated  with  the  nigritie&  In  oth^  words, 
that  some  morbid  condition  of  the  skin  caused  a  deposit  in  one  portion 
of  it,  while  another  morbid  condition  preTented  the  deposit  In  the 
blood-condition  there  was  also  a  point  of  resemblance. 

Viaceixd  MdasmcL — ^^The  cutaneous  pigmentation  observed  in  Addi* 
son's  disease  has  been  termed  mdasma  supra-renale.  This  term  is 
premature  and  objectionable,  because  it  assumes  the  accuracy  of  the 
theory  which  connects  the  cutaneous  pigment-deposit  necessarily  with 
structural  diseases  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  In  some  of  the  cases 
there  is  melanosis  as  well  as  melasma,  and  these  two  pathological 
changes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  distinct  in  their  nature.  The 
general  symptoms  are  anaemia,  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and 
various  neuroses,  as  neuralgic  pains,  convulsive  movements,  and 
mental  despondency.  The  following  case  presented  these,  together  with 
melasma. 

Case  IY. — Addison^ a  disease;  intense  swarthy  bronzing;  recovery, — 
Stevenson,  aged  twenty-nine,  a  ship-carpenter,  from  North  Shield^ 
was  admitted  into  ward  No.  1,  on  the  18th  June,  1856.  Naturally  of 
a  dark  complexion,  he  presented  nothing  particular  in  this  respect 
until  the  month  of  August  previously,  when,  without  any  serious  ail- 
ment, he  began  to  be  dark  and  yellowish  in  colour,  and  was  treated  for 
jaundice,  without  any  alteration  in  his  complexion.  Feeling  pretty 
well,  he  engaged  as  a  ship-carpenter  for  a  voyage,  hut  had  hardly  been 
four  days  at  sea  before  he  was  seized  with  most  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar 
and  right  iliac  regions.  He  returned  from  London  (where  he  was  treated) 
to  North  Shields,  and  had  another  attack  on  the  way.  Six  weeks 
before  admission  he  again  engaged  to  serve  on  board  ship,  but  the  first 
night  he  was  on  board  he  was  seized  with  a  rigor,  which  continued  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  cold  sweat.  During  this 
he  became  unconscious,  and  was  carried  ashore  in  that  state.  Again, 
on  June  7th,  he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  that  continued  four 
hours,  and  with  purging  and  abdominal  pain,  especially  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  with  great  weakness,  headache,  and  total  loathing  of  food. 
Has  had  seven  such  attacks.  His  complexion  is  absolutely  that  of  a 
mulatto,  so  that  on  admission  he  was  mistaken  for  a  man  of  colour. 
His  hands  and  feet  are  brown,  like  his  face;  dark  patches  in  axillae 
and  groins;  conjunctivae  and  nails  white;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
lips  and  mouth  patched  with  dark  inky  spots ;  the  same  spots  seen  on 
the  side  of  the  tongue.  Tongue  clean ;  bowels  costive,  moved  once  in 
four  or  five  days;  pulse  80,  feeble;  cardiac  impulse  feeble,  and  sounds 
very  faint.  In  left  lung  posteriorly  crepitation.  JSands  vexy  cold 
and  moist ;  feet  cold.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  spine  at  the  level  of 
the  cre&t  of  the  ilium.    Under  the  microscope  blood  showed  abundance 
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•f  small  white  corposdes.  He  was  ordered  the  persesquinitrate  of  iron, 
wine,  and  a  generous  diet,  hat  diarrhoea  came  on  and  he  lost  strength 
and  weight,  so  that  on  1st  July  he  was  reported  to  have  lost  one  pound 
and  a  half  during  the  preceding  week.  On  that  daj  he  was  ordered 
full  doses  of  glycerine  daily,  in  addition  to  the  other  remedies.  He  now 
began  to  improve  rapidly  in  both  strength  and  weight,  so  that  by  the 
14th  July  he  was  so  much  better  in  every  respect,  except  his  complexion, 
that  he  went  home  convalescent. 

This  case  was  in  all  particulars  so  similar  to  the  forms  of  melasma 
accompanied  with  anaemia  which  Dr.  Addison  has  described,  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  classing  it  with  them.  Of  coarse  it  may  be 
objected,  that  there  is  no  proof  there  was  disease  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  because  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination  to  determine 
the  fact,  and  that  as  all  true  examples  of  the  disease  have  always  been 
&tal,  the  simple  fact  of  recovery  is  opposed  to  the  diagnosis.  I  cannot 
admit,  however,  that  every  case  presenting  the  group  of  symptoms 
known  as  "  Addison's  disease**  must  necessarily  end  fatally,  or  that  the 
concurrent  disease  of  the  capsules  is  necessarily  structural ;  nor  is  it  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  art  to  establish  no  diagnosis  except  by 
examination  after  death.  The  case  presented  all  the  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  Addison*fl  disease,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  placed  as 
such  nosologically. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  the  melasma  in  these  cases  of 
considerable  clinical  importance.  The  morbid  conditions  which  lead 
to  the  pigment-deposit  may  be  removed,  and  yet  the  deposit  itself  may 
remain;  or,  in  other  words,  the  primary  disease  may  be  curable,  but 
the  melasma  be  permanent  or  incurable.  A  patient  (Lawson),  aged 
fifty-four,  was  admitted  into  clinical  ward  No.  1,  under  my  care,  in 
profound  anaemia,  apparently  the  result  of  starvation.  His  colour 
was  universally  of  the  swarthy  hue  of  a  mulatto,  but  deepest  in  the 
face.  He  spoke  with  a  strongly  marked  Scotch  accent,  or  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  Lascar  just  arrived.  To  all  inquiries  as  to  his 
colour,  he  only  answered  that  his  mother  told  him  he  was  white  until 
he  was  four  years  old,  when  his  skin  changed  to  dark  after  an  illness. 
It  is  possible  that  the  maternal  history  may  have  been  a  myth,  for  Le 
Cat  quotes  a  case  in  which  the  blackness  of  the  child  of  a  lady 
was  attributed  to  her  having  seen  a  negro.  A  case  related  by  Dr. 
Parkes  of  this  kind  is,  however,  conclusive : — ^A  man,  aged  fifty-nine, 
was  treated  in  the  University  College  Hospital  for  jaundice.  He  left 
the  hospital  apparently  well;  but  four  or  five  months  afterwards 
portions  of  his  skin  became  gradually  dark — first  on  the  face  and  neck, 
then  in  patches  on  the  body,  arms,  and  thighs,  until  the  hue  was  very 
deep.  For  five  years  afterwards  no  change  in  tint  took  place,  when 
he  was  again  admitted  into  the  hospital  (seven  years  after  the  attack 
of  jaundice),  with  ascites  dependent  on  contracted  liver.  At  this  time 
he  was  like  a  mulatto,  there  being  only  slight  variations  of  tint  on  the 
face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms;  but  over  the  trunk,  and  especially  the 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  scrotum,  there  were  white  patches  (melasmio 
leucopathia) ;  below  the  knees  the  skin  was  of  its  natural  tint.     There 
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was  a  little  pigment  on  tlie  oonjnnctiya,  and  a  churk  patch  on  the 
mncona  membrane  of  the  lips.  No  excess  of  white  corpuscles  or  free 
pigment  were  detected  in  the  blood.  After  death,  pigment^leposii 
was  found  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum  (meianosia).  The 
supra-renal  capsules  were  found  to  be  perfectlj  healthy. 

Now,  in  this  case  the  pigmentary  changes  were  consequent  upon  the 
attack  of  illness  which  occurred  seyen  years  before  death.  If  they 
depended  upon  supra-renal  disease  (which  may  have  been  the  case), 
then  that  had  evidently  been  of  a  curable  character,  and  the  organs 
had  been  restored  to  a  healthy  condition.  In  any  case  the  melasma 
and  pigment-deposit  were  exactly  like  what  occurs  in  ^Addison's 
disease,**  as  Dr.  Parkes  Tery  truly  observes.*  We  may  therefore  conclude 
from  these  examples  (and  others  might  be  added)  that  melasma  may 
occur  in  whites  as  a  permanent  coloration  of  the  skin,  resembling  that 
of  the  coloured  races  in  all  essential  particulars;  and  although  the 
result  of  disease,  is  not  itself  a  morbid  state. 

TeUow  bronzing. — ^I  have  hitherto  described  more  especially  the 
cases  of  morbid  pigmentation  in  which  the  discoloration  was  swarthy 
or  dark.  In  Case  III.,  however,  although  swarthy  on  the  trunk,  it 
was  yellow  on  the  face.  As  these  cases  of  yellow  bronzing  are  little 
understood,  yet  more  common  even  than  the  swarthy,  the  discoloration 
requires  a  more  particular  investigation  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  For 
example,  in  all  the  recorded  cases  of  "  Addison's  disease"  the  swarthy 
tint  has,  I  believe,  been  exclusively  looked  for  and  described,  so  that 
examples  of  supra-renal  disease  in  which  the  discoloration  was  yellow 
have  been  recorded  as  instances  in  which  there  was  no  pigmentati6n 
whatever.  That  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  as  possible  an 
occurrence  as  black  discoloration  in  diseases  of  the  white  races  is 
dear  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  races  of  mankind  of  a  yellow 
colour,  or  of  yellow  ^aded  with  brown,  are  as  numerous  as  the  swarthy 
or  dark  races.  The  complexions  of  the  numerous  and  widely-spread 
Mongolian  race  and  of  its  various  offihoots  and  branches  have  yellow  as 
a  basis.  When,  however,  such  yellow  tint  (known  as  taSoumeas)  has 
been  observed  in  various  morbid  states — as  icterus,  hepatic  and  splenic 
diseases,  chlorosis,  scorbutus^  cancer,  tertiary  syphilis,  and  the  like,  the 
change  has  not  been  connected  with  morbid  pigment  in  the  epidermic 
cells,  but  exclusively  with  morbid  states  of  the  blood.  Now,  that  it  is 
often  due  to  these  is  certain ;  but  there  are  numerous  fiiets  which  incon- 
trovertibly  show  that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  insufficient  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  discoloration,  even  in  those  of  a  pure  case  of 
icterus,  when  bile  can  be  detected  in  the  blood. 

Before  we  can  form  a  correct  diagnosis  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  morbid  deposit  of  a  yellow  or  xanthous  pigment  analogous 
to  the  swarthy,  we  must  examine  more  carefully  the  order  of  the 
symptoms  upon  which  our  diagnosis  should  be  founded.  Ordinary 
swarthy  bronzing  (as  in  <'  Addison's  disease**)  is  easily  mistaken  for  the 
tint  of  biliary  disorder  by  the  inexperienced  eye;  now,  the  condition 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  is  our  guide  in  these  casea     If  the  con- 
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juBctiya  be  white  and  pearly,  tbe  nails  whiter  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes very  pale,  it  is  inferred  that  the  discoloration  is  not  due  to 
biliary  disease,  because  bile-tinted  blood  gives  a  yellowish  tint  to  the 
ooDJunctiva,  nails,  and  mucous  sur&oes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  discoloration  shows  that  the  colour  is  not  in  truth 
that  of  diluted  bUe,  being  too  dark,  but  rather  of  diluted  Indian  ink. 
Cases  of  melaaicterrM  may,  however,  present  this  swarthy  complexion ; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  diagnosis  of  the  tint  in  ''Addison's  disease"  from 
that  of  hepatic  disease  may  thus  be  made.  Now,  it  is  obvious  the  diagnosis 
of  yellow  bronzing  must  be  made  on  the  same  principles,  but  more  weight 
is  necessarily  given  to  the  pallor  of  the  conjunctiva  than  in  swarthy 
bronzing,  and  less  to  the  differences  of  tint,  because  the  sallowness  of 
pigmentation  differs  little  from  the  sallowness  of  the  icteric  tint. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  regard  the  colour  of  the 
conjunctiva  as  an  absolute  guide  in  diagnosis,  for  it  is  also  pigmented 
in  the  coloured  races  as  well  as  the  akin,  and  therefore  there  may  be 
pigment-deposit  in  it  in  disease ;  and  we  have  seen  that  this  occurred 
in  Dr.  Parkes*s  case,  before  quoted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  may  be.  The  conjunctiva  contains  all  the  elements  of  skin, 
for  the  eye  itself,  qua  development,  is  a  skin-product.  Hence,  not  only 
pigment  may  be  deposited  therein,  but  hairs  may  grow  from  it.  My 
friend,  Mr.  A.  M.  Edwards,  lecturer  on  surgery  in  Edinburgh,  showed 
me  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  fact  in  a  portion  of  conjunctiva 
with  the  hairs  attached,  which  he  had  removed  from  the  eye  of  a  girl, 
aged  eighteen,  in  whom  the  deformity  was  congenital.*  These  obser- 
vations equally  apply  to  the  colour  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
and  of  the  tongue,  as  both  these  surfiEu^es  are  normally  the  seat  of 
swarthy  pigment-deposit  in  lower  animala  It  may  be  objected,  that 
the  presence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  its  absence  from  the  feces,  and  other 
circumstances,  may  serve  equally  well,  as  the  colour  of  the  surfaces 
indicated  to  diagnose  morbid  pigmentation  from  biliary  blood ;  but  in 
practice  it  happens  that  the  most  difficult  cases  for  diagnosis  of  this 
kind  are  just  those  in  which  there  is  simply  a  bilious  tint  without  any 
important  or  noteworthy  change  in  the  secretions. 

Tellow  bronzing  may  pass  into  swarthy  bronzing,  or  be  conjoined 
with  it  as  in  Case  III.,  or  it  may  be  symmetrical.  Le  Catt  quotes 
cases  of  this  kind  from  the  'Journal  Encyclop^dique,'  for  March, 
1764.  A  man  had  an  apoplectic  attack  after  being  veiy  angry,  which 
ended  in  hemiplegia  of  the  light  side ;  at  the  same  time  this  side  of 
the  body  became  completely  yellow,  without  excepting  the  right  half 
of  the  nose.  Another  man,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  experienced  a 
painful  feeling  of  numbness  on  the  right  side ;  when  it  pasised  off  the 
face  became  green,  the  right  side  black,  the  left  side  yellow.  The 
urine  was  sometimes  black,  sometimes  green.  Having  taken  salt  of 
wormwood  (carbonate  of  potash)  for  sevsral  days,  the  colour  changed, 
the  face  and  the  right  side  became  yellow,  the  left  side  black.     In 
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about  twenty  days  a  yellow  tint  only  remained,  and  tbis  gradually  dis- 
appeared.  These  are  not  by  any  means  solitary  cases,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  examples.  The  following  illustrates  the  occurrence 
of  yellow  bronzing  in  a  case  of  supra-renal  disease,  expressly  recorded 
by  the  reporter  as  being  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Addison. 

Case  V. — YeBow  bronzing ;  disease  of  auprorrenal  capsules;  muU 
tiple  cancer, — Leclerc,  a  labourer,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
Beaujon,  April  3rd,  1857,  under  M.  Gubler.  His  previous  histoiy 
could  be  ascertained  with  difficulty  on  account  of  his  remarkable  '<  in- 
souciance/* but  two  months  previously  he  was  attacked  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  distension  of  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appetite,  occasional 
vomitings,  and  habitual  constipation.  He  became  pale,  and  thin,  and 
weak,  the  abdominal  pain  increased  in  violence,  recurring  in  paroxysms, 
and  for  a  fortnight  before  his  admission  he  had  been  confined  to  bed. 

On  his  admission,  the  most  striking  characteristics  were  his  extreme 
thinness,  and  the  remarkable  pallor  of  the  surface,  which  also  presented 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  yellow  straw  tint  {teintejaune-paUle)  of  the 
^'  cancerous  cachexia.*'  No  icterus,  the  sclerotics  being  of  a  very  pure 
white,  no  trace  of  bronzed  discoloration  or  vitiligo ;  bellows  mur- 
mur in  the  neck  ;  cough,  with  expectoration  of  greyish  sputa  ;  abdo- 
minal symptoms  these  of  cancerous  disease;  iirine  of  an  ochre  yellow, 
and  containing  uric  acid,  no  albumen  nor  sugar. 

As  the  disease  advanced  the  yellow  tint  became  deeper  and  deeper, 
the  epigastric  pain  more  intense  and  constant,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  base  of  the  thorax  and  the  lumbar  region.  A  little  to  the  left, 
and  below  the  umbilicus,  two  tumours  appeared  which  were  the  seat 
of  a  poweiful  impulse  and  loud  murmur.  The  patient  died  twenty  days 
after  admission. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  although  the  liver  was 
very  voluminous,  and  the  yellow  substance  hypertrophied,  bile  had 
been  freely  secreted,  for  there  was  abundance  of  it  in  the  biliary  canals ; 
the  gall-bladder  was  large  and  filled  with  greenish  bile  ;  and  although 
the  common  duct  was  surrounded  by  cancerous  masses,  its  calibre  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  The  stomach,  pancreas,  and  supra- 
renal capsules  were  the  seat  of  cancer,  as  were  also  the  mesenteric 
and  dorso-lumbar  glands.  The  spleen  healthy  and  small ;  the  kidneys 
large,  ansemic,  but  not  cancerous.     No  examination  of  the  blood.* 

In  this  case  the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  liver  and  bile-ducts 
was  conclusive  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  during  life — 
namely,  that  as  the  sclerotic  was  of  a  pure  white,  there  was  no  icterus. 
The  yellow  bronzing  could  not  be  due,  therefore,  to  the  presence  of  bile 
in  the  blood,  while  the  extreme  pallor  showed  it  was  not  owing  to 
change  of  colour  in  the  blood-corpusdes.  Hence  the  only  remaining 
conclusion  that  it  was  caused  by  pigment-deposit. 

The  examples  of  yellow  bronzing  are  so  common  in  practice  that  I 
need  only  leave  it  for  further  and  closer  observation,  as  a  true  form  of 
morbid  pigmentary  change.     But  I  may  remark,  by  way  of  caution, 

*  H.  Ferr^l:  Gazette  Bebdonudalre.    Aog.  1857. 
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that  while  the  colouriDg  matter  of  the  bile  will  give  a  jellow  tint»  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  thin  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  separated 
upon  the  derma,  will  also  simulate  yellow  bronzing.  The  most  familiar 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  bruises  or  in  scorbutus  j  but  it 
also  probably  takes  place  in  yellow  fever,  and,  perhaps,  other  forms  of 
fever — ^not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  biliverdin. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  forms  of  morbid  pigmentary  changes, 
are  those  which  are  associated  with  emotional  states  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  with  peculiar  conditions  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  They 
may  be  termed  the  neuroae  forms,  but  as  the  entire  group  requires 
special  and  detailed  examination,  I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
it  for  a  separate  paper. 

(To  he  eonchtded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II. 

A  Record  of  Thirty-two  Cases  of  Fneumoniok,     By  Handheld  Jok£s, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

The  value  of  this  communication,  if  it  has  any,  consists  in  its  being  a 
faithful  record  of  all  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which  have  been  specially 
observed  by  the  author.  Most  of  them  have  been  under  his  own  care 
(chieily  as  extems);  those  that  have  not  are  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk.  No  selection  has  been  made  of  the  cases;  they  have  been 
taken  just  as  they  happened  to  present  themselves.  The  high  rate  of 
mortality  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  some  of  the 
cases,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  by  the  author's  not  having  been  sufficiently 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  danger  of  antimony  prostrating  the  system 
and  not  the  disease.  The  results  are  simply  stated  with  short  com- 
ments, and  the  deductions  that  seem  to  be  warranted. 

Case  l.^-Hisiary:  S.  D.,  aged  six,  female;  seen  Feb.  7th.  Symptoms  of 
catarrh  about  fourteen  dajs,  of  more  serious  chest  affection  last  six.  Signs  of 
hepatization  of  upper  part  of  left  lung.  Pulse  120;  resp.  57.  Treated  by 
hydr.  c.  creta,  gr.  ij.  f  ulv.  ipec.  gr.  j.  ter  die.  Hs.  salin.  c.  pot.  nitr.  and  tr. 
conii,  quartis  horis.  Blister  to  left  front.  After  five  days  mercurial  at  night 
only,  mixture  continaed.  On  eighth  day  mercurial  omitted.  Liq.  cinch.  On 
twelfth  day  quite  convalescent,  signs  of  pneumonia  disappeared,  breathing 
almost  quite  normal. 

Case  ^.^ffUtory:  G.  B.,  aged  one  and  a  half  year,  male;  admitted  May 
30th.  Ill  six  days,  teething,  cUarrhGea,  signs  of  moderate  bronchopneumonia. 
Hydr.  c.  cret.  gr.  j.  Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  j.  o.  n.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  J.  Tr.  opii. 
Up.  Mist,  ammon.  acet.  ^.  quartis  boris.  On  second  day  signs  of  chest 
auction  increased;  pot.  mtr.gr.  j.  added  to  mixture;  ungt.  hydr.  thoraci. 
On  fourth  day  a  blister;  died  on  fifth. 

Case  3. — History :  IL  A.,  aged  three,  male,  admitted  September  27th ;  had 
been  ill  about  eight  weeks  with  inflamed  cervical  glands ;  was  improving  fast, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  which  went  on  to  hepatization  of  the 
greater  part  of  both  lungs.    This  state  was  nearly  or  quite  a  month  in  undcr- 

f;oing  resolution ;  the  report  does  not  state  that  the  normal  breathing  had  re- 
umed  until  exactly  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  well-marked  physical  signs. 
Treatment  consisted  of  Gray  and  Dover's  powder  bis  die,  nitre,  ant.  pot.  tart. 
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.  ^,  tr.  ODii  tertiis  lioris»  vith  Uiater  and  tmgt.  hydrarg.  By  the  tentk  day 
ere  was  decided  improvement;  ol.  morrli.  was  given,  and  the  mixture  changed 
to  saline  with  nitre  and  squill.  On  sixteenth  day  nitric  acid,  cascarilla,  and 
tr.  cinch,  were  ordered,    ij  the  end  of  fifth  week  was  quite  convalescent. 

Case  4. — History:  E.  W.,  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  female,  admitted 
August  21st,  with  pyrexia  and  hepatization  of  left  lung ;  treated  by  nitre,  ant. 
pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  liq.  opii  secundia  hons,  ungt.  hvdraiv.  to  chest;  after  ten 
days,  ol.  morrh.,  nitre,  and  gentian,  blister  to  back.  Convalescent  in  about  a 
month.  The  antimonial  mixture  was  no  doubt  not  given  so  often  after  the 
first  two  or  three  days ;  after  a  week  it  was  ordered  ter  die. 

Case  5.* — Hutory:  T.  W.,  aged  forty-three,  male,  admitted  April  2nd,  at 
8*30  A.M.,  not  fully  restored  from  a  state  of  drowning.  At  12  reaction,  which 
was  very  great  at  6  p.m  ;  breathing  oppressed,  crepitations  in  both  lungs  be- 
hind, lips  olue,  tongue  dark-colotured,  pulse  very  strong  and  quick.  C.c.  ad 
Jxii.  intra  scap.,  pot.  nitr.  gr.  xv.,  vin.  ant.  tart.  5ss.,  mist,  ammon.  acet.  ^. 
ter  die.  Was  delirious  the  same  night,  next  dav  breathing  hurried,  pulse  132, 
countenance  depressed ;  5  p.m. — breathing  much  worse ;  at  11  p.m.  died. 

Posi-mariem  esaminatum. — Only  the  upper  lobe  of  each  lung  remained  per- 
vious to  air  and  crepitant,  the  remaining  parts  were  in  a  state  of  gray  hepati- 
zation. It  was  matter  of  general  surprise  to  see  this  anatomical  condition 
after  so  short  an  iUnesa. 

Cass  6. — HUiorv:  J.  S.,  aged  thirteen  months,  male;  ill  thirteen  days 
when  seen,  April  30th ;  takes  no  food ;  fever ;  emaciated ;  much  r&le  and  nat 
percussion  sound  in  back ;  oulse  quick  and  weak.  Quinie  dis.  gr.  ^,  tr.  hyoscy . 
IVliij.  quater  die.  May  3ra — Res]^.  52-60.;  no  tvphoid  spots;  pt.  c.  ouin. 
gr.  A,  quater  die,  pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  j.  o.  n.  7th. — Improved  since  3rd,  takiujg 
Beef  tea  and  milk  pretty  wdL  Scathing  quieter.  8th.— Sank  and  died  this 
morning. 

Post-moriem  examimgUon, — ^Bodypale;  heart  healthy,  decolorized  fibrinous 
ooagula  in  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  right  lung  generally  crepitant,  but 
consolidated  to  some  extent  posteriorly ;  left  lung  had  the  pleura  roughened 
by  a  thin  fibrinous  exudation,  upper  lobe  in  two-thirds  of  its  extent  completely 
consolidated,  of  dull  white  colour,  lower  lobe  semi-oonsolidated  posteriorly. 
Lower  part  of  ileum  quite  healthy. 

Case  l.—Bitiwy:  E.  8.,  aged  five,  female,  admitted  September  20th ;  skin 
burning  hot,  cough,  tongue  coated,  crepitant  raleof  pneumonia  in  both  sides  of  the 
back.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  li(|.  opii  sedat.  TTliL  aq.  anisi,  Jss.,  ter  die.  24th. 
—Pneumonia  proceeding,  pt.  in  mixt.  quater  lie.  Hydr.  c.  creta,  gr.  ij.  pulv. 
Doveri,  gr.  j.  bis  die.  27tii. — ^Less  thirsty,  tongue  cleaning,  bowels  not  open. 
Absolute  dmness  in  left  back  ahnost  up  to  top ;  right  is  tolerably  resonant. 
In  left  back  no  sound  in  ordinary  respiration,  except  an  occasional  slight  whiiT 
with  inspiration,  and  a  faint  soup^on  of  a  crackle ;  m  the  right  back  respiration 
IS  rather  coarse,  and  is  defective;  no  notable  dyspnoea;  skin  cool;  pulse 
steady;  pt.  in  pulv.  ter  die ;  inf.  gent.  co.  Jss.,  pot.  nitr.  gr.  iv.,  tr.  hyosey. 
iriv.  ter  die.  October  Ist. — 01.  morrh.  Xij.  bis  die.  Pt.  in  mist.,  ungt.  hydr. 
lat.  sinistr.  8th. — Better,  much.  15th. — ^Better,  convalescent,  takes  food 
well.  Resonance  in  left  back  improved,  but  not  as  good  as  in  the  right. 
Tolerably  gONod  breathing  in  left  back,  full  and  natural  in  right.  R.  in  usu  ol. 
and  ungt.,  vini  ferri,  5ss  ter  die.  She  went  on  improving,  and  was  discharged 
in  excellent  health  on  Nov.  14th,  but  there  still  remained  some  dulness  at  the 
kft  posterior  base,  deficiency  of  vesicular  sound,  and  the  peculiar  sound  on 
deep  inspiration  of  adherent  air  cells  opening  up  imd  expanding. 
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Ga81  S.-^Siiiofy:  G.  L.,  aged  fiftj-tlme,  male,  admitted  March  22nd ; 
ill  ofneireek;  has  short  cough ;  thick,  rather  red  expectoration;  "urine  like 
Uood;"  pulse  weak;  fine  pnenmonio  crepitation  at  lower  part  of  left  back, 
with  bronchial  breathing  above ;  right  lung  normal.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  i, 
liq.  opii  tll^ir.,  mist,  ammon.  ac.  Ji.,  quater  die.  23rd.  —  Kespiration  30; 
eigpectoration  mucous  and  bloody ;  pidse  100 ;  skin  rather  bnrmng.  Pt.  in 
mist,  qoinquies  in  dim  24th. — ^Pulse  Q^,  small,  quiet;  skin  cooi;  tonffue 
dean;  breathing  mudi  easier;  respiration  28;  sputa  rusty;  left  back  dull 
•^moist,  fine  crepitations  heard  all  over  it,  except  at  top,  where  the  sound  is 
brondiiaL  Pt.  m  mist,  quater  die.  27th. — Pulse  72 ;  respiration  23 ;  skin 
cool;  left  back  much  more  resonant;  breath  sounds  as  before.  01.  morrh. 
Xij.  ter  die,  nitre,  squill,  inf.  calumb..  ter  die.  The  state  of  the  lung  stiU 
nurther  improTed,  and  he  was  soon  well. 

Case  9. — HUiary:  J.  E.,  seed  twenty-seyen,  male,  admitted  March  9th; 
ill  five  days ;  has  cough  and  bloody  expectoration ;  lips  livid ;  the  signs  of 
bronchopneumonia  were  evident.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  liq.  op.  sed.  Hi  v.,  inf. 
calumb.  5i*  tertiis  horis.  Turpentine  stupes.  10th. — ^Much  relievea;  very 
Httle  nausea;  perspiring  copiously;  urine  loaded  with  lithates;  respiration 
46;  pulse  100.  Both  lungs  involved  extensively;  the  risht  hepatized  pos- 
teriorly, the  left  less  affected ;  general  bronchial  rsie.  12th. — ^Pt.  c.  ant.  pot 
tart.  gr.  i.  in  mist. ;  pulse  93 ;  respiration  40.  13th.— Pulse  75 ;  respiration 
27;  left  lung  nearly  auite  free ;  right  in  full  course  of  resolution.  l4th.— 
Pt.  in  mist,  quater  oie.  16th. — ^Continual  nausea;  omit  mist.,  calumb.  and 
nitre.  18th. — Both  lungs  quite  free.  26th.— Quite  well.  This  case  is  pub- 
lished in  detail  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal,'  May  16th,  1867. 

Case  10. — ffistoty :  S.  B.,  aged  sixteen,  female,  admitted  March  16th ;  ill 
seven  days ;  has  pyrexia  and  severe  cou^h ;  signs  of  general  bronchitis  marked 
with  those  of  pneumonic  consolidation  of  lower  and  posterior  part  of  left  lune ; 
always  weakly  since  variola  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Ant.  pot.  tart,  gr*  t» 
liq.  opii  n^iv.,  m.  camph.  Ji.  secundis  horis  ad  vices  iv.,  postea  tertiis  horis. 
Turpentine  stupes.  18th. — ^Improved.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  i;  pot.  bicarb. 
9i.,  tinct.  conii  ll\,x.,  mist,  ammon.  ac.  Ji.,  tertiis  horis.  Blister  to  left  side. 
23rd. — ^Much  improved ;  quite  natural  breathing  all  through  both  lungs,  except 
in  left  lower  lateral  region,  where  there  is  still  dulness  and  deficient  breath- 
sound.  01.  morrh.,  calumb.,  and  nitre.  30th.^Quite  convalescent,  some 
dulness  still  remaining  in  left  side  and  lower  back.  (In  this  case  there  was  no 
doubt  some  pleural  e&uon  as  well  as  pneumonia.) 

Case  11.— Hisfory:  M.  8.,  aged  two,  female,  admitted  Oct.  12th;  ill 
two  days ;  pyrexia ;  screams  mu(£  at  night ;  tongue  coated ;  breathing  good 
in  left  side  of  the  back,  harshish  and  with  rdles  in  right,  where  there  is  some 
dulness.  Mist.  pot.  tart.  Jiss.,  pot.  bicarb.  9ij.,  ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  iss.,  liq. 
opii,  Tl\.xx.  5i*  quater  die.  15th. — In  rijght  back  dulness,  deficient  breathing, 
and  much  moist  r&le,  with  harsh  expiratory  sound.  Pt.  c.  ant.  pot.  tart., 
ffr.  ij.  ad  Jiss.  19th. — Much  better ;  quiet  breathing  in  both  sides  of  the 
Back.    Saline  and  nitre ;  ol.  morrh.    Ceased  attendance  after  this. 

Case  12. — HUtary:  W.  8.,  a^d  eight,  male,  admitted  Aug.  28th;  ill 
one  week ;  healthy  before ;  pyrexia ;  pulse  100,  thriUing ;  left  upper  front  of 
ehcst  duU  to  percussion.;  breathing  bronchial  uid  non-vesicular,  with  a  few 
mdst  rales ;  healthy  breathing  in  the  corresponding^  side ;  urine  h^h-coloured ; 
saline  with  vin.  ipecac,  acid,  hydrocy.  dil.,  alkab,  and  liq.  opii  quater  die. 
Hirudines  ij.  infra  davio.  sinistr.,  ungt.  hydr.  postea  infricand.  8ept.  1st.— 
Is  very  much  better;  hepatization  resolving.  3rd.— Left  front  quite  reso* 
lumt;  breath  sound,  weak,  but  otherwise  heuthy;  iron  and  quinine.  14th. — 
Quite  wdL 
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Case  13. — ffUiory :  M.  A.  D.,  aged  twenty-two,  female,  admitted  Feb.  11th ; 
has  pain,  in  left  side,  shortness  of  breath,  some  cough  and  expectoration; 
ton^e  clean ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  140,  weak ;  urine  rather  pale ;  good  breathing 
in  right  side  of  the  back ;  not  so  free  in  right  front ;  in  lower  half  of  left  side 
of  the  back  there  is  absence  of  vesicular  murmur,  some  fine  crepitation,  bron- 
chial  breathinff,  and  dulness ;  in  upper  third  there  is  resonance ;  in  left  front, 
about  third  rib,  there  is  distinct  pleuritic  friction.  AM.  pot.  tart.,  fr.  i,  liq. 
opii  iT\y.,  mist,  camph.  ^^s.,  om.  hora,  ad  vices  iv.,  postea  secundis  horis. 
Turpentine  stupes.  13th. — Pulse  114,  soft;  has  less  j)ain  in  side;  breathing 
easier ;  distinct  ce^phony  and  whiffy  bronchophony,  with  complete  dulness  in 
lower  half  of  left  side  of  the  back ;  aecided  dulness  in  left  front  up  to  clavicle ; 
breathing  audible  here,  but  not  so  free  as  in  the  right  front ;  heart  not  dis- 
placed. Pt.  in  mist,  quater  die;  pil.  hydrar^.  gr.  ii.,  calomel,  gr.  i.,  opii, 
fr.  i,  quater  die.  18th. — Omitt.  mist,  nitre  and  nitric  ether;  blister. 
Snd. — Some  pty^ism ;  pulse  106 ;  scrubbing  pleural  friction  heard  all  over 
left  back,  side,  and  front ;  can  feel  a  dragging  sensation  herself ;  breathing 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  lung.  Pt.  in  pil.  and  mist.  ter.  die.  Blister. 
March  4th. — ^Medicines  taken  regularly  till  2nd;  is  very  much  better;  mouth 
but  little  affected;  very  faint  breath-sound  is  now  audible  even  below  the 
middle  of  the  left  side  of  the  back,  attended  with  friction.  Pt.  in  pil.  om. 
nocte.  Pot.  iod.,  tinct.  cinch.,  inf.  ffenti.  co.  11th. — Copious  expectoration 
of  yellowish  matter ;  breathing  in  letl  back  more  full  and  clear.  Pt.  in  mist., 
tinct.  iodinii  lat.  sinist.  AprilSth. — ^Discharged  well,  having  had  oL  morrh. 
and  iron  and  quinine  for  a  lortnight. 

Case  14.* — ffisfary :  A.  R.,  aged  twenty-six,  female,  admitted  Jan.  22nd. 
Subject  to  rheumatism  last  nine  years  every  winter.  Since  rheumatic  fever 
nine  years  ago  has  had  palpitation  more  or  less  always,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  her  alarm  till  three  months  a^o.  Action  of  heart  very 
tumultuous,  complains  of  constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  of  dull, 
wearing  character,  increased  when  palpitation  comes  on,  which  it  does  several 
times  a  day,  more  especially  on  the  slightest  exertion.  Breathing  natural ;  bowels 
costive;  has  pain  in  knees,  increased  at  night;  catamenia  irre^Tar.  Feb.  11th. — 
Thyroid  gland  enlarged  eauably,  it  is  less  than  it  has  been ;  it  first  enlarged  six 
years  ago ;  proptosis  well  marked ;  pulse  very  small ;  heart  beats  witn  con- 
siderable violence ;  prsecordial  dulness  extended  chiefly  towards  right ;  com- 
plains still  of  pain ;  gets  little  sleep.  Feb.  15th. — A  blowing  sound  is  heard 
all  over  the  heart,  and  a  distinct  rough  systolic  bruit  in  the  second  intercostal 
space,  just  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  where  a  thrill  is  also  felt;  the  sjstolic 
bruit  is  heard  in  the  ri£;ht  carotid ;  health  greatly  improved  since  admission. 
22nd. — ^Pain  very  severe  last  night,  and  palpitation  increased ;  kept  her  awake 
all  ni^ht.  March  4th. — Pain  not  nearly  so  severe  as  formerly,  and  referred 
entirely  to  one  spot  near  the  apex ;  less  proptosis;  goitre  decreasing.  12th— 
A  severe  attack  of  pain  and  palpitation  last  night,  relieved  bv  em  pi.  bellad. 
cum  opio.  18th.— Much  improved.  19th. — About  midday  oecame  worse, 
with  increase  of  pain  and  severe  vomiting ;  the  latter  was  allayed  by  acid, 
hydrocy.  dil.  and  digitalis  in  effervescing  saline,  but  the  pain  continued  very 
severe  till  eight  p.m.,  when  eiglit  leeches  were  applied  to  the  prrocordia  ani 
gave  much  relief,  but  death  ensued  the  following  morning  about  seven.  She 
was  leeched  over  the  heart  Jan.  25th,  and  had  tnree  blisters  to  the  same  part 
at  different  times  with  advantage.  She  took  internally  small  doses  of  tmct. 
digitalis,  spt.  ammon.  fcetid.,  spt.  ammon.  co.,  and  tinct.  fern  ammoniat.  Pulse 
was  generally  about  120. 

Fdgt'fnoriem  Examination. — ^Bronchial  and  cervical  lymphatic  glands  enlarged ; 
supra-renal  capsules  healthy ;  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  normal ;  a  very  Large 
thymus  gland  (weighing  1200  grains  troy)  overlapped  the  pericardium  and 
lay  upon  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  reaching  oown  to  root  of  left  long; 
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l)otli  lun^  in  a  state  of  pneumonic  engorgement,  the  left  of  gray  hepatization 
posteriorlj ;  pericardiam  nonnal ;  heart  normal,  its  valves  effective,  some  vege- 
tations on  the  mitral,  the  muscular  tissue  of  good  colour ;  thyroid  gland  much 
enUtfged ;  brain  healthy. 

Case  15. — History:  K.,  aged  eicht  months,  male,  seen  June  6th.  Gums 
lanced  over  upper  median  incisors ;  slight  symptoms  of  bronchitis ;  saline.  7th. 
—Bronchitis  set  in  severely ;  ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  \  secundis  vel  tertiis  horis.  9th, 
"^State  same ;  dose  of  antimony  diminished  to  about  gr.  -^  and  of  opium  in- 
creased ;  sinking  came  on,  and  tlic  child  died  at  five  p.m.  in  the  morning  the 
pulse  had  been  138 ;  skin  hot ;  respiration  47 ;  the  sides  of  the  chest  collapsing 
in  inspiration.    The  antimonial  produced  vomiting  and  purging. 

Case  16. — History:  Mr.  Q.,  aged  thirty-five  (about),  an  ailing  man,  not  at 
all  intemperate,  seen  May  16th  in  consultation.  He  had  been  attacked 
with  pain  in  left  side  on  night  of  11th ;  the  next  day  there  were  signs  of 
pleuropneumonia;  venesection  to  Jviij.,  saline  and  antimony,  and  afterwards 
calomel  and  opium,  but  scarce  any  ptyalism  was  produced.  In  course  of  16th 
delirium  came  on;  at  nine  f.u.,  when  I  saw  him,  his  pulse  was  120,  soft  and 
bounding ;  his  hands  were  sweatine^,  but  his  abdomen  was  hot  and  dry ;  toneue 
dryish  in  middle,  red ;  urine  most  highly  lateritious ;  no  articular  affection/but 
a  decided  rheumatic  odour ;  no  signs  of  heart  disease ;  no  fever  spots ;  bowels 
indined  to  diarrhoea ;  respiration  102.  He  had  had  verv  little  sleep  for  several 
nights ;  the  right  side  of  the  back  was  quite  resonant,  out  there  was  deficient 
respiratory  murmur,  and  semi-moist  expiratory  rale  extensively  diffused ;  left 
iMick  and  side  more  dull  than  right,  the  air,  however,  entered  pretty  freely, 
producing  extensively-diffused  small,  moist  crepitus  through  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  lung;  a  severe  cough  he  had  had  was  mucn  diminished 
since  a  blister  to  the  left  side.  Opii  gr.  j.  omni  hora  donee  somnus  invadeat, 
ammonia  and  potash  mixture  secundis  horis,  wine  Jiss  tertiis  horis.  19th. — 
Slept  after  seven  pills,  no  delirium,  pulse  mucli  less  frequent,  urine  clear;  a 
little  antimony  adaed  to  the  mixture.  26th. — Pulse  70 ,  lung  recovering,  and 
adl  the  symptoms  amending,  except  that  delirium  has  continued  to  show  itself 
till  to-day ;  the  cessation  seems  attributable  to  leaving  off  the  wine,  which  was 
done  yesterday,  and  the  dcUrium  immediately  ceased.    28th. — Is  well. 

Case  17.* — History:  E.  B.,  aged  nineteen,  male,  admitted  July  14th.  Ill 
fourteen  days,  worse  seven;  pulse  108,  weak;  respiration  49,  short,  abdo- 
minal; tongue  red,  and  thinly  coated;  hands  not  notably  hot;  urine  high- 
coloured  ;  no  fever  spots ;  right  lung  extensively  hepatized  posteriorly ;  left 
lung  working  fairly,  a  trace  of  rale  in  back ;  free  breathing  m  both  fronts ; 
heart's  sounds  normal ;  sputa  sticky  and  a  little  rusty;  he  passed  his  motions 
under  him,  was  highly  delirious  all  night,  sank  and  died  at  half-past  one, 
T.H.,  of  the  15th.  He  was  cupped  to  Jij.,  and  took  saline  with  vin.  ant. 
pot.  tart.  n\xxv. 

Case  18.* — History :  J.  J.,  aged  thirty-nine,  male,  of  large  make,  admitted 
July  7th.  Has  been  a  very  strong  man,  had  no  previous  illness ;  ill  three 
weeks  with  catarrh,  worse  last  four  davs,  was  at  work  before,  diarrhcea  last 
two  nights;  does  not  appear  much  depressed;  has  marked  pneumonia  of 
both  lungs,  most  advancea  and  extensive  m  right ;  sputa  tenacious  and  rusty ; 
respiration  40 ;  pulse  112,  very  compressible;  tongue  coated.  C.c.  ad  ^xvi., 
ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  i,  pot.  nit.  gr.  x.,  tinct.  opii  ijlx.,  mist.  am.  ac.  |j.  tertiis  horis. 
Simple  diet,  beef-tea.  8th. — Is  free  from  pain,  lies  easy  and  tranquil ;  sputa 
copious,  dirty  brownish.  9th.— Much  pain  in  right  side  in  "  bouts"  of  numb- 
ing character  both  last  night  and  this  morning;  tongue  red,  with  yellow 
coating ;  feels  very  low  and  weak :  sweats  a  good  deal,  more  by  day  than 
night;  respiration  42«  short;  pulse  128;  hands  hot.  I0th.-^Died  this 
morning. 
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Poif-moHem  Sxaminaiiim.-^'Bif^t  lons^  upper  and  middle  lobes  in  a  state  of 
gre¥  hepatization ;  left  lung  in  a  state  ofred nepatisation ;  general  recent  peii- 
carditis;  heart's  tissue  £ibbY;  valves  healtny;  kidneys  lar^  and  heavy^ 
weighing  each  nine  ounces,  tney  did  not  appear  manifestly  diseased  to  the 
naked  eye ;  liver  large. 

Case  19.* — History:  J.  C,  aged  thiity-three,  male,  admitted  July  2nd.  Dl 
ax  days ;  had  shivering  at  first,  and  then  severe  oough  which  continues ;  her- 
petic eruption  on  lips,  tongue,  and  backs  of  hands ;  no  fever  spots ;  bowels 
much  relaxed  last  three  months ;  eyes  bright ;  tongae  moist  and  clean ;  no 
pain  in  region  of  ciecum  (on  pressure) ;  very  thirsty ;  no  appetite ;  respiration 
30;  pulse  108,  soft,  undulating;  expectorates  clear  mucus;  left  back  re- 
sonant ;  lower  part  of  right  side  of  the  back  dull ;  no  breathing  audible,  but 
obscure  crepitus.  C.c.  ad  ^vi.,  hydr.  c.  creta,  pulv.  Dov.  ana  gr.  iv.  bis  di^ 
acid,  muriat.  dQ.  V\20  tertus  hons.  Beef-tea,  milk,  and  en,  port  wine  Jiv. 
By  the  15th  convalescence  had  commenced;  he  was  discharged  about  the  20th. 
Medicine  omitted  on  the  10th. 

Case  20.* — ffulary :  J.  Mc  M.,  aged  thirty-six,  male,  admitted  July  5th. 
While  at  work  on  Junr  1st  was  attacxed  with  pain  in  back  towards  left  side, 
80  severe  that  he  could  hardly  walk ;  the  same  night  he  brought  up  a  good  deal 
of  blood ;  has  had  a  cough  for  eighteen  montl^,  which  is  now  worse ;  ex- 
ceedingly weak  since  his  attack,  was  very  strong  before ;  marked  dulness  and 
absence  of  breathing  at  lower  half  of  left  back ;  no  vesicular  or  bronchial 
sound ;  bronchofthonj,  but  no  vocal  fremitus ;  healthy  breathing  in  left  front, 
pretty  good  also  in  nght,  but  with  rhonchi  in  lar^r  tubes ;  heart's  sounds 
normal ;  sputa  tenacious  and  rusty ;  pulse  93  ;  respiration  39 ;  no  fever  spots ; 
was  delirious  last  night,  did  not  sleep ;  no  appetite ;  very  thirsty.  Was  cupped 
to  Jvi.  with  great  rdief  to  the  pain  in  the  side.  Yin.  ant.  H^xx.,  tinct.  opii 
V\Y,,  pot  nitrat.  gr.  xv.,  mist,  camph.  ^.,  tertiis  horis,  by  dr.  c.  creta  gr.  iv« 
omni  nocte.  9th. — Pulse  76,  weak ;  respiration  34 ;  is  very  weak ;  dulness 
and  almost  complete  absence  of  breathing  in  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
bacL  10th. — Omitt.  haust.  15th. — ^]\d^uth  affected,  omitt.  pulv.  17th.-- 
Pulse  67 ;  respiration  26  ;  left  lung  not  fully  resonant  posteriorly ;  breathing 
rather  weak  and  bronchial.    Went  out  well  about  ten  days  later. 

Case  21. — HUtory:  E.  D.,  aged  one  year,  female,  admitted  December  6th, 
1868.  HI  five  weelcs,  measles  ceased  fourteen  days ;  her  breath  is  short ;  she 
has  no  rest;  is  continually  pining  and  grinding  her  teeth;  bowels  open; 
motions  yellow  with  white  lumps ;  is  sick  mer  sucking,  takes  only  the  breast ; 
not  feverish,  but  marked  flush  on  right  cheek ;  harsh  bronchial  breathing,  with 
some  crepitation  in  left  side  of  the  back ;  breathing  in  right  also,  harshish,  and 
attended  with  expiratory  sound.  Hvdr.  c.  creta  gr.  j.,  pulv.  Boveri  j^.  ^,  ter 
die.  9th. — ^Improved;  motions  much  better ;  breathing  in  both  backs  nearly 
natural.  Repeat  pulv.  omni  nocte,  ol.  morrh.  51*  ter  die.  13th. — Omitt. 
pulv.  30th. — Is  pretty  well ;  no  cou^h;  breathing  not  quite  so  free  in  left 
side  of  the  back  as  in  right,  and  attended  with  a  trace  of  rale.    Discharged. 

Case  ^^.-^Bistory :  Same  child  re-admitted  on  February  28th,  1859. 
Ill  seven  days ;  getting  worse ;  has  bad  cou^h,  and  wheezing  at  chest ;  very 
prolonged,  harsh  expectoration,  with  crepitation  in  both  backs ;  mouth  covered 
with  thrush.  Gums  lanced  over  prominent  molars.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  liq. 
opii  H^iss,  mist.  pot.  tart.  5j.  quater  die,  lotio  boracis.  March  3ra. — ^Botti 
backs  resonant,  but  air  enters  very  feebly  and  produces  numerous  small  crepi- 
tations; frequent  cough ;  not  much  fever;  mouth  better.  Dec.  senegs  ^ij., 
spt.  ammon.  co.  5iss.,  mist.  Jj*  quater  die.  7th. — All  fe?er  gone ;  sleeping 
much  better ;  tongue  very  coated.    Pt.  ol.  morrh.  5j.  tertiis  die.    lOUi. — Clear 
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breathing  in  backs ;  tongae  fttill  much  coated ;  vomits  oil ;  mnch  cough. 
Mist.  pot.  tart.  ^L  ter  die.  Slst. — ^Better;  looks  blooming;  resumat  oleum. 
«8th.— Wdl. 

Cass  SlZ.'-^EUtory :  E.  L.,  aged  thirty-six,  female,  admitted  September  3rd. 
HI  two  Tears ;  has  cough ;  has  sometimes  spit  much  blood ;  much  dyspnoea 
in  walkmg ;  good  resonance  in  lower  halves  of  both  backs ;  less  clear  above ; 
respiration  pretty  free  in  right  back ;  in  left  imperfect,  and  attended  with  cre- 
pitus ;  breathing  weak  with  some  tube  sound  at  left  upper  back ;  weak  also^ 
with  some  rale  at  night ;  breathing  weak  in  left  front,  good  in  right ;  resonance 
diminished  in  left;  heart's  sounds  normal;  tongue  clean;  puLse  rcv^olar. 
Saline  with  pot.  acet.,  squill,  vin.  ipec.  and  paregoric,  quater  die.  6th.-« 
Left  back  notably  duller  at  lower  half  than  right ;  lateral  region  dull  also ; 
breathing  very  weak  and  imperfect,  but  without  r&le  in  those  parts ;  better  ia 
left  front,  but  with  some  rsile ;  good  breathing  in  riffht  side  of  the  back,  but 
bronchial,  and  attended  with  crepitations  in  rijg^ht  lower  lateral  region ;  can 
only  lie  on  right  side ;  on  deep  respiration  (which  is  painless)  left  side  moves 
forty,  right  twenty;  aspect  ffood;  lips  of  good  colour;  tongue  clean;  skin 
cool;  no  expectoration;  no  ayspuGea.  9th. — More  resonance,  and  air  enters 
much  more  ireelv  into  left  lunf  at  its  back  part ;  both  lateral  regions  more 
equally,  about  tnirty.  Soon  after  this  the  pneumonic  signs  disappeared,  and 
she  recovered  welL 

Case  24. — History:  G.  F.,  aged  fifty-five,  male,  admitted  August  15th.  lU 
seven  days ;  has  lost  appetite ;  speech  feeble ;  bad  cough ;  very  weak ;  pulse 
yerj  feeble ;  tongue  greatly  coated ;  bowels  right.  He  was  treated  till  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  three  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  nitric  acid,  quinine,  and 
atrychnia,  but  rather  got  worse  than  better.  His  urine  was  then  lound  to  be 
very  clear,  non-albuminous,  very  acid,  and  stinking  most  abominably  as  of 
rotten  cabbage.  His  breath  had  the  same  putrid  oaonr.  Oh  examination  of 
the  chest  nothing  abnormal  was  detected.  Me  had  much  cough,  which  caused 
bim  to  vomit.  His  sputa  consisted  of  erey,  dirty  mucus,  devoid  of  the  pecu- 
liar offensive  smell  observed  in  the  breath  and  unne.  Liq.  sod.  chlorinat.  V[\xL, 
quater  die.  6th. — Same  state ;  very  great  depression.  A  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  was  made.  The  left  front  was  quite  resonant,  even 
encroaching  on  the  cardiac  dulness.  The  air  entered  freely  into  this  part  of 
the  lung,  but  the  sound  was  not  so  purely  vesicular  as  it  "^should  have  been, 
and  attended  with  small  crepitations ;  in  tne  apex  it  was  weaker  than  below. 
In  the  left  back  there  were  diffused  rales  with  fair  breathing.  In  right  lung 
the  resonance  and  breath-sound  was  good  in  front  and  behmd ;  sputa  same ; 
not  the  least  pain  in  the  chest ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  feeble ;  breath  less  offensive 
since  he  had  inhaled  chlorine.  Morphia  \  gr.  omni  nocte,  pt.  brandy  4  oz. 
9th. — Nitric  acid  and  cascarilla,  tannin  with  bals.  Canad.  lOth. — Compara- 
tive dulness  in  lower  left  back,  breathing  weak,  and  attended  with  in-  and 
expiratory  tube-sound ;  fine  crepitation  all  through  left  front,  and  extending  to 
left  side ;  tolerable  breathing,  with  expiratorv  tube-sound  in  right  front ;  per- 
cussion note  woody  in  both  ironts ;  fetor  and;  sputa  as  before.  13th. — Brandy 
Jvi.,  ammon.  carb.  gr.  iv.,  quater  die.  16th.---Air  enters  well  into  right  lung 
pehmd,  but  with  some  crepitation;  air  enters  prettv  well  into  left  lung  at 
lower  posterior  part,  but  at  upper  the  breathing  is  null,  and  at  middle  replaced 
very  much  by  crepitation ;  air  enters  freely  into  right  lung  anteriorly,  but  the 
breath-sound  is  coarsish.  In  left  front  the  breathing  is  very  weak  and  tubular, 
but  not  markedly  in-  and  expiratory.  Percussion  is  not  dull  in  left  front, 
but  woody,  of  somewhat  better  cliaracter  in  right  front,  woody  in  both  sides 
of  the  back ;  no  notable  dyspnoea  now,  or  at  any  time  since  nis  admission. 
Ten  oz.  of  port  wine  in  place  of  brandy,  adde  mist,  tinct.  cinch.  5i->  pil*  hydr. 
gr.  iij.,  opii  gr.  i,  ter  die.    18th.— Death. 
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Post-mortem  Examination  on  19M. — ^Right  long  emphysematous,  inflamed 
to  some  extent  posteriorly,  with  some  small  patches  of  pale  exudation 
in  it;  left  lung  in  a  state  of  grey  hepatization  in  all  upper  lobe;  lower 
lobe  also  inflamed  highly  at  posterior  part.  In  upper  lobe  a  vei^  larse  gan- 
grenous cavity  as  large  as  two  fists,  containing  little  but  blackish,  loosely^ 
floating,  shreddy  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  sloughy  condition.  In  the  right 
lun^,  at  upper  cage  of  mid  lobe,  there  was  a  small  round  circumscribed 
cavity  of  the  size  of  a  large  marble,  in  contact  by  its  periphery  #ith 
the  pleura^  quite  full  of  a  dark  matter.  On  microscopic  exammation  this 
matter  was  found  to  consist  of  the  dedrU  of  ramifying  vessels  mingled  with 
abundant  dark-red  pigment  and  fatty -looking  granules  or  masses.  The  lung 
just  around  the  cavity  was  condensed  for  a  very  limited  extent.  The  large 
gangrenous  cavity  in  the  left  upper  lobe  was  separated  by  a  very  thin  layer  of 
tissue  from  the  pleura,  which  adnered  pretty  firmly  to  the  costal  layer  over  a 
large  extent ;  some  small  remains  of  cretaceous  tubercle  in  the  right  apex ; 
heut  and  all  other  organs  normal. 

Case  23. — History:  A.  S.,  aged  two,  female,  admitted  Dec.  22nd.  Ill  three 
days,  had  only  a  little  cold  before;  breath  very  short,  lios  of  dull  red;  skin 
very  hot ;  three  canine  teeth  very  prominent  (gums  lanced),  one  just  through. 
A  very  healthy  child,  is  now  plump,  cut  all  her  teeth  well  before ;  bowels  re- 
laxed ;  motions  dark  brown.  No  marked  diminution  of  resonance  in  either 
back,  but  vesicular  sound  everywhere  much  diminished ;  in  ausculting  both 
backs  there  is  heard  very  loud,  harsb,  mostly  single  inspiratory  bronchial 
breathing.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  iij.,liq.opii  sed.  iT\x.,  ac[.  ^iss.,  ^.  secundis  horis,  ad 
vices  iv.,  pOstea  quartis  horis.  Nine  p.m.— Respiration  82 ;  pulse  126,  not 
strong;  skin  still  not.  23rd.,  10^  a.m. — Respiration  100;  much  prostration; 
medicine  has  been  given  nearly  secundis  horis ;  chest  resonant  at  back.  Pt.  c. 
mist,  tertiis  horis.    Died  at  two  f.u. 

Case  26. — History :  T.  H.,  aged  twenty-five,  married,  admitted  Jan.  30th. 
Ill  three  days;  both  lees  in  pain,  from  knee  to  ankles;  a  pretty  marked 
eruption  of  purpura  on  the  left,  some  spots  on  the  right ;  has  eaten  potatoes, 
not  much  meat  lately ;  tongue  coated ;  is  very  weak ;  pulse  very  feeble ;  heart 
normal ;  bowels  open ;  liver  descends  very  low  into  abdomen,  mlly  to  level  of 
umbilicus ;  spleen  not  enlarged ;  arms  and  lqg;s  stiff  at  times ;  urine  smoky 
and  highly  albuminous;  legs  have  been  swellciC  but  never  were  till  three  davs 
ago ;  very  little  swelling  now.  Orine  deposits  a  sediment  of  casts  and  tuoe 
detritus ;  the  casts  are  some  homogeneous  (so-called  waxy),  some  verv  gra- 
nular, some  contain  nuclear  corpuscles;  there  are  a  few  blood-gloDules. 
Tinct.  ferri  mur.  11\xx.,  quin.  disulph.  gr.  j.,  aqua  Jj.,  tertiis  horis.  Feb. 
3rd. — Peels  much  better;  rash  less;  vomited  each  dose  of  the  medicine. 
Repeat  mist,  quater  die.  4:th. — ^Not  so  well;  liver  not  more  than  two 
finger  breadths  below  the  ribs ;  abdomen  rather  distended ;  tongue  very  coated, 
dry  at  tip ;  pulse  frequent,  large,  excited ;  b  quite  conscious,  but  sleeps  much. 
Mist.  pot.  citr.  efferv.  tertiis  horis.  6th. — Respiration  62;  tongue  dry;  pulse 
of  fair  force,  120 ;  bowels  much  relaxed ;  good  percussion  in  both  backs,  but 
very  loud,  noisy  respiration  in  left,  with  good  expansion  of  the  pulmonary 
vesicles ;  in  ri<^ht  there  is  more  of  rhonchus,  with  crepitation,  and  less  ex- 
pansion sound;  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme  and  increasing ;  venesection  to  5xy ; 
immediately  after,  the  pulse  was  100,  and  not  weaker;  the  breathing  less  dis- 
tressed, 39  in  the  minute ;  some  scanty,  bloody,  mucous  sputa.  Liq.  ammon. 
acet.  51^-.  ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  j.,  tinct.  opii  V\y.,  m.  camph.  Jj.,  statim  et  nost 
horam  j.,  postea,  secundis  vel  tertiis  horis.  He  took  two  doses  and  diea  at 
seven  p.m.,  about  two  hours  after  the  venesection.  His  breathing  continued 
distressed ;  he  did  not  appear  faint.    The  doses  produced  no  apparent  effect. 
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Case  27. — Histoty:  J.  S.,  a^  forty-one,  male,  admitted  Oct.  17tb.  Ill 
seven  days ;  feels  only  exceedingly  weak ;  looks  pale ;  has  herpes  on  lips ; 
very  little  oough ;  skin  cool ;  pnTse  feeble.  There  is  marked  impairment  of 
lespnance  in  the  lower  third  of  the  right  side  of  the  back,  with  fine  crepitation 
on  long  inspiration ;  nothing  morbid  ebewhere.  Turpentine  stupes ;  ammon. 
carb.  gr.  iv.,  spt.  jeth.  chl.  inx.,  mist,  ammon.  acet;.  Ji.,  ter  vel  quater  die. 
30th. — Feels  a  wonderful  deal  better ;  dnlness  continues  in  right  side  of  the 
bick,  with  deficient  and  semi-tubular  breathins;;  no  dyspuGca;  urine  free, 
thick  on  standing ;  left  leg  and  thigh  much  swelled,  pitting  markedly :  no  dis- 
tended or  cordy  veins  to  be  found  in  leg.  He  had  nn  attack  of  typhus  fever 
twenty-seven  years  ago ;  as  soon  as  the  fever  turned  the  leg  took  to  swelling, 
just  as  on  this  occasion.  His  leg  was  as  large  as  his  body  for  months. 
31st. — Doing  well  under  ammonia  and  bark ;  the  leg  continues  swollen,  but 
pits  scarcely  at  all ;  no  dilated  veins  can  be  found,  no  swollen  glands,  or  other 
cause  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  Nov.  14th. — Quinine  and  tine,  ferri 
mur.,  ol.  morrh.  21st. — ^Left  limb  swelled  and  hot ;  the  swelling  subsides  at 
night;  air  enters  freely  now  into  both  backs,  but  causes  a  slight  crepitation  at 
the  right  base ;  leg  bandaged.  He  was  discharged  Feb.  20tb,  the  swelling  of 
the  limb  having  considerably  diminished,  but  stul  showing  towards  night. 

Case  28. — Sittary:  Miss  Ed.,  aged  seven,  seen  April  16th. — Some  weeks 
ago  had  scarlatina,  which  was  followed  by  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  which 
latter  yielded  kindly.  Urine  very  pale,  slightly  smoky,'  albuminous  (?) ;  skin 
hot  and  moistish ;  tongue  thickly  coated  at  back,  red  and  clean  at  tip ;  pulse 
135,  vcrv  compressible ;  cheeks  flushed  strongly ;  sometimes  turns  pale  and 
dark  unaer  the  eyes ;  heart's  sounds  normal,  but  lies  down  without  notable 
dyspnoea ;  free  breathing,  with  sonorous  dry  r&le  in  the  left  back ;  in  right 
back  dulncss,  absence  of  vesicular  sound,  and  bronchial  breathing  in  rather 
more  than  lower  half.  Has  had  lately  vin.  antimon.  in  diaphoretic  doses ;  a 
blister  has  been  applied  to  the  right  side.  I'ino.  f.  muriat.  v\y,,  acid,  hydrocy. 
dil.  n^ij.,  aqusB  Xij.,  quartis  horis.  On  the  17th  the  nrine  deposited  lithates, 
and  was  not  albuminous;  she  improved  steadily,  and  was  convalescent  on 
the  30lh. 

Case  29.—Huiory :  J.  C,  aged  one  year  and  five  months,  male,  admitted 
May  14th.  lU  three  days;  breath  affected,  very  short  now;  hands  hot; 
bowels  open ;  great  thirst ;  pulse  very  quick,  respiration  60 ;  chest  covered 
with  a  rash  much  like  scarlatina ;  heart  s  sounds  normal ;  both  sides  of  the 
back  are  not  well  resonant,  breathing  laboured,  harsh,  with  diminished  vesi- 
cular sound;  is  a  very  fine,  plump  child.  Vin.  ipe(»o.  5ij.  n\x.,  pot.  nitrat. 
Xss.,  mist.  pot.  tart.  ad.  Jij.  M.  5j.  omni  hora;  hirud.  ij.  dorso.  15th. — 
Breathing  much  easier,  44  in  minute ;  skin  moist ;  no  vomiting ;  no  rash  on 
body ;  face  and  chest  this  morning  as  red  as  a  coal  of  fire,  but  it  soon  went  off. 
Leeches  bled  well  and  "gave  beautiful  ease."  In  both  backs  there  is  good, 
fully  natural  breathing,  rt.  in  mist,  quatcr  die.  17th. — Appears  quite  well, 
except  want  of  appetite.    Omitt.  mist. 

Case  30. — History :  H.  Ch.,  aged  fifteen  months,  female,  admitted  April 
19th.  Ill  five  days.  Breath  very  short ;  looks  now  abatlit,  pallid ;  skin  not, 
dry ;  piilse  excitea,  very  frequent ;  appetite  lost ;  frequent  short  cough ;  bowels 
open ;  lips  of  good  colour ;  both  backs  dull,  with  hai^u  sinde  tubular  inspiratory 
sound.  Vin.  ant.  p.  t.  Vl  x.,  mist.  am.  acet.  5ij.,  since  18th  tertiis  horis ;  cat. 
lini  thoraci;  vin.  ipecac,  ^ij.,  tr.  opii  V\  xvi.,  mist.  am.  acet.  Jiij.,  5i'  omni  hora. 
20th.-~8igns  of  consolidation  very  marked  in  right  lung,  breathing  pure  in 
left ;  is  very  restless ;  breathes  kborioasly,  with  sliort  freauent  cough ;  skin 
hot ;  no  vomiting.  Pot.  acet.  added  to  mixture,  Ji.  secunais  horis.  22nd.-- 
Kespiration  72 ;  takes  milk  and  beef  tea  welL  rt.  cum  mist,  tertiis  horis. 
93rd. — Ft.  in  mist,  quartis  horis.    25th. — Good  resonance  in  left  side  of  the 
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back,  and  vesiciilar  breath  soirndy  with  fine  pneamonic  ci«|atatiaii :  in  ri^t 
pretty  good  resonance,  with  incrensed  vocai  vilHwtion,  and  the  same  one  crepi- 
tation as  in  left ;  respiration  68 ;  pulse  qoidc ;  skin  rather  hot ;  lower  end  of 
stennnn  (dlla  in  during  inspiration;  gets  worse  towards  evening.  QaiiL 
disulph.  gr.  ix.,  acid  aqua  Jiss.  M.,  5J*  ter.  die;  oL  rioinL  2Sth. — ^Bettex^ 
but  in  both  sides  oi  the  oaok  there  is  most  marked,  extensive,  fine  crepitatioi^ 
aoaroe  distiiuniishable  from  true  pneumonic;  not  ore|>itatio  redux.  30th.-* 
Improved.  Ft.  ol.  morrh.  Xi.  ter  die.  Haj  3nL<— Quite  convalescent ;  good 
breathing,  without  rMe  in  left  aide  of  the  back;  not  so  free  in  rights  but  witit- 
out  r&le. 

Case  Zl.^Eiihiy :  A.  G.,  aged  1  year,  female,  admitted  Ms^  84th.  HI  tea 
dajs ;  has  some  pyrexia ;  no  affection  of  breathing,  but  is  drowsy,  and  has  four 
days  later  an  abnormally  (^uiet  lode.  Pot.  dtr.  cum  acid,  hydrocy.  dil.,  quater 
die.  31st. — On  anscultatmg  chest  the  right  lung  was  fmimai  to  be  extensively 
hepatized,  the  left  working  well;  general  state  same;  some  cough,  eonsisthig 
of  a  short  expiratory  grunt.  Hirudo  j.  dors,  dextr.,  mist.  pot.  oitr.  Jij.,  pot. 
nitrat.  gr.xij.,  vin.  ipecac,  til Ixxx. M .  jj.  onmi  hor&  ad  vices,  vj,,  postea seoondia 
horis.  June  Ist.— Uhild  appeared  immediatdy  relieved  by  the  ieedi,  sat  up  at 
once,  and  appeared  better  all  the  evening ;  weathin^  quiet ;  lies  on  left  side ; 
skin  cooler ;  more  vesioular  breathing,  with  fine  crepitations  in  right  lun^  less 
dulness.  2nd.^Respiration  69 ;  cough  troublesome ;  dulness  in  right  side  of 
the  back  almost  gone,*muiOo-crepitant  rale  is  heard  extensively ;  blister  to  right 
aide  of  the  back.  Mist.  pot.  citr.,  squill,  chloric  ether  and  conium.  4th.— 
Weak  breathine  in  right  side  of  the  back,  but  with  very  little  rale ;  air  does 
not  enter  frce^^  single  short  cough;  lies  constantly  on  left  side ;  hadmudi 
cold  sweat  last  nighty  and  is  feverish  this  morning ;  respiration  21.  Quin.  dis. 
gr.  4  ter  die.  6tE. — Is  very  much  better ;  some  rales  in  both  backs,  but  no 
marked  dulness ;  is  sitting  up ;  takes  beef  tea  welL  Pt.  vin.  ferri  ir^,  xx.  ter 
die.  11th. — ^A.  relapse  commenced  yesterday,  same  treatment  as  on  31st 
resumed,  under  whicn  she  was  again  convalescent  in  about  a  week,  and  was 
put  on  cl.  morrh.  2Sth. — Much  better,  but  weak  and  pallid,  and  has  cough; 
good  breathing  on  both  sides  of  chest.  Pt.  oleo,  vm.  ferri  5i>  ^^  3ie. 
Aug.  9th. — ^No  chest  affection  since,  continues  treatment  for  improvement  of 
general  state. 

Casb  32.— jETM/ofy:  M.  W.,  aged  2,  female,  admitted  ^ril  26th.  Ill  one 
day,  poorly  fourteen;  looks  droopine  and  ill ;  is  feverish,  breath  short*  thirst j« 
no  appetite ;  dear  but  rather  haran  breath  sound  in  backs ;  drowsy.  CaL 
suiap.  nuchse,  eolchicum,  ipecac,  nitre,  mist.  am.  acet.  30th — ^Is  worse  at 
sight,  her  breath  especially ;  moist  rales  last  two  davs  in  both  backs,  and  to- 
day lMt)nchial  breathing  in  left ;  very  feverish  last  nignt  and  restless,  cool  thk 
morning;  tongue  coateid,  red  at  tip.  Pulv.  Dover,  gr.  j.  omni  nocte,  cerat. 
hydr.  co.  thoraci,  quin.  db.  gr.  j.  ter  die.  May  1st. — -Hespiration  70.  Cat.  llni 
continue  dorso.  9tiL — Gradual  improvement  since ;  respiration  44 :  tongua 
moist;  aspect  better;  appetite  eoodf;  sleeping  well  at  night  with  powaers  (not 
without) ;  good  percussion  in  ooth  backs,  and  good  breathinjg  m  left.  01. 
morrh.  5!.  ter  die,  pt.  12th.— Is  convalescent ;  oreathing  quiet.  Pt.  in  oL 
et  pulv.,  acid  nitric,  spt.  sth.  s.,  co.  tine,  calumb.  17m.~-^  right  back  I 
found  yesterdav  dull  percussion  sound,  fine  crepitus,  and  bronchial  breathing; 
in  left  some  diuness,  nne  r&le  and  bronchial  breathing,  but  less  than  in  riffht ; 
she  is  sitting  up,  takes  food  well,  looks  improved  and  more  cheerful.  18th.--» 
Pt.  ol.  resamat  mist,  quinie.  23rd.— Both  backs  more  resonant,  ertill 
dullish;  breathing  pretty  free  in  left,  less  brcmchial  in  ri^^  and  fuller. 
Taking  since  17th  vini  ferri  Jss.  ter  die.  June  2ttd.-*Improving  rerx  fast ; 
tolerable  resonance  in  both  sides  of  the  back,  and  good  breathing,  with  some 
fine  mobt  rMes  in  right,  clear  good  breathing  in  left.  8he  went  on  to  recovery 
steadily  after  this. 
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Comments  an  the  Individual  Cases, 

1.  Mercaiial  and  saline  treatment  certainly  appear  to  bave  pro- 
moted and  aocderated  the  &vonrable  termination  of  this  ease,  and 
sot  to  have  been  in  any  way  injorioua 

2.  An  instance  in  which  antimoniBl  and  mflrcmiial  treatment,  the 
antimonial  in  pretty  full  doses,  fitiled  entirely  to  arrest  bronofao- 
poeomonia  in  a  young  child. 

3.  A  Bevere  double  pneumonia  in  a  child  terminating  fiivourably 
nnder  mercurial  and  antimonial  treatment  with  blisters.  The  treats 
ment  did  not  seem  to  be  injurious;  and  though  it  did  not  arrest  the 
disease,  it  may  yet  have  chedced  its  force,  and  promoted  an  earlier 
xeooTOiy. 

4.  I^tment  of  no  marked  efficacy. 

5.  The  lungs  were  probably  intensely  congested  during  the  sub- 
mersion, and  this  congestion  passed  into  Tiolent  inflammation,  which 
the  remedies  were  utterly  inadequate  to  control  To  jndge  finom  the 
record,  the  morbid  process  must  haTO  speedily  assumed  an  asthenic 
character,  and  required  rather  stimulants  than  depressants.  The 
cupping  was  desirable;  the  indication  in  all  such  cases  seems  to  be  to 
nnload  gorged  veesdya^  and  to  give  tone  and  energy  to  their  walls  and 
to  their  impelling  force. 

6.  There  was  much  uncertainty  whether  the  disease  was  primarily 
feyer  or  pneumonia.  The  tonic  was  of  manifest  service.  The  &tal 
event,  which  was  unexpected,  probably  resulted  from  the  fibrinous 
ooagula  having  interfered  with  the  circulation. 

7.  Antimonial  and  mercurial  treatment  was  well  borne,  and  the 
patient  recovered  well.  But  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
checked  in  its  progress,  going  on  to  consolidation  and  subsequent 
resolution  much  as  it  might  have  done  if  left  alone.  The  pneumonia 
Was  in  its  first  stage  when  treataient  was  commenced.  The  long  per- 
sistence of  the  peculiar  sound  of  air-cells  expanding  on  deep  inspira* 
tion,  while  their  walls  were  ordinarily  collapsed  and  adherent,  was 
vemarkable. 

8.  Antimonial  treatment  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  of  decided 
efficacy ;  on  the  second  day  of  its  employment  there  was  marked 
improvement 

9.  In  this  instance^  also,  no  possible  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
highly  beneficial  effect  of  a  full  antimonial  treatment. 

10.  Though  a  weakly  girl,  full  antimonial  treatment  was  in  no  wise 
prejudicial,  but  seemed  decidedly  to  promote  the  resolution  of  the  in* 
fiammation,  and  recovery  of  the  affected  lung. 

1 1.  Similar  good  effect  of  antimony. 

12.  Speedy  resolution  of  hepatixation  took  place  under  ipecacuan 
and  saline,  with  leeches  and  mercurial  ointment. 

13.  In  this,  pleurisy,  withefibsion,  was  predominant.  Antimonial 
and  mercurial  treatment,  the  latter  carried  to  ptyalism,  was  well 
borne,  and  with  evident  advantage. 

14.  This  was  an  instance  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  proptoaia^ 
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tliTToid  enlargement,  and  palpitation,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
various  observers.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  fandameutal 
condition  in  these  cases  is  that  which  I  have  termed  neurolysis,  the 
nerve-power  being  in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  but  no  organic  disease 
existing.  Opium,  strychnine,  and  other  tonics,  repose,  and  change  of 
air,  appear  to  be  the  best  remedies.  In  one  extremely  marked  case 
the  throbbing  of  the  thyroideal  arteries  was  a  very  striking  feature, 
showing  forcibly  the  paretic  condition  of  their  vaso-motor  nerves. 
The  attacks  of  pain  and  palpitation  are  ascribable,  with  much  proba- 
bility, to  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  pneumogastrics.  As  I  have 
argued  elsewhere,  the  neuralgic  state  more  or  less  approximates  to 
paralysis  of  the  nerve,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  exal- 
tation of  its  function.  Paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  we  know  from 
experiment,  induces  accelerated  action  of  the  heart :  the  pain  and 
palpitation  may  therefore  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  the  same  as- 
sumption will  enable  us  also  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  fatal  pneu- 
monia. It  has  been  shown  by  Bernard — and  I  have  verified  his 
statement — that  in  states  of  debility  severe  inflammation  may  be  the 
consequence  of  vaso-motor  nerve  paralysis.  If,  then,  the  pulmonary 
plexuses,  formed  in  great  part  by  the  pneumogastric,  were  in  this  state  of 
paralysis,  the  result  would  ensue  which  actually  occurred  in  this  instance. 
Dr.  Budd*  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  this  cause  pf  pneumonia 
occurring  in  cases  of  tumour  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  Dr.  Ogle 
has  also  illustrated  the  same  subject.t  Such  inflammations  will  gene- 
rally be  of  asthenic  character,  requiring  stimulants  and  nervines.  The 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  thymus  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  systolic 
bruit  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  not  with  the  other  cardiac  symptoms. 
The  bronchial  glands  were  not,  I  believe,  sufficiently  enlarged  to  have  ex- 
erted injurious  pressure  on  the  pulmonary  nerves.  I  have  noticed  in  other 
instances  the  concurrence  of  enlarged  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands. 

15.  Severe  pneumonia  in  a  young  child  utterly  uncontrolled  by  full 
antimouial  treatment. 

16.  The  chief  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  the  delirium,  which 
scarcely  seems  attributable  to  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  as 
one  lung  was  working  tolerably  well,  as  it  was  lessened  by  the  use  of 
opium,  and  as  it  continued  after  recoveiy  had  faii*ly  set  in.  I  should 
ascribe  it  to  the  same  obscure  influence  which  had  produced  the 
pneumonia  actuig  also  on  the  brain,  and  think  that  its  causation  is 
similar  to  that  of  continued  fever. 

17.  A  case  of  severe  though  one-sided  pneumonia,  probably  of  asthenic 
character,  and  requiring  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  rapidly  fatal 
event,  the  delirium,  and  prostration  make  one  think  of  poisoned  blood. 

18.  A  robust  man,  affected  with  double  pneumonia,  treated  by  fuU 
cupping  and  moderate  antimonial  doses,  dying  in  seven  days  from  the 
date  of  the  serious  symptoms.  There  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
kidneys  were  healthy ;  the  existence  of  pericarditis  and  double  pneu- 
monia points  to  the  infection  of  the  blood  by  some  poison,  whether 

•  Medioo-Chlrurgical  Transactioiifl,  vol.  xliii.  p.  2 IB. 
t  Transactions  of  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xi.  p.  76. 
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tursemic  or  of  atmospheric  origin.     The  vigorous  state  of  the  health 
up  to  the  oommeDcement  of  the  illness  favours  the  latter  view. 

19.  This  case  was  treated  as  one  of  fever,  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  The  herpetic  eruption  is  more  indi- 
cative of  an  influenzal  (catarrhal)  affection.  No  special  treatment 
beyond  the  cupping  was  adopted  for  the  pneumonia. 

20.  A  robust  man,  affected  with  one-sided  pneumonia^  terminating 
fiivourably  in  about  three  weeks  under  a  small  cupping,  nitre,  and 
small  doses  of  antimony,  with  mercury  to  gentle  salivation.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  man  would  have  recovered  almost  as  quickly 
if  he  had  taken  nothing,  or  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  natron  mu- 
riaticnm. 

21.  Pneumonia  after  measles,  which  threatened  to  be  severe,  dis- 
appearing rapidly  under  a  mild  mercurial,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
intestinal  secretions  became  more  healthy.  T  strongly  suspect  that  if 
antimony  had  been  given  in  this  case  things  would  have  gone  ill. 
The  influence  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  in  originating,  or  keeping 
up,  or  aggravating  thoracic  inflammations,  has  been  noticed  by  several 
physicians,  and  is  forcibly  dwelt  on  by  Langston  Parker  in  his  most 
practical  work  '  On  the  Stomach  in  its  Morbid  States,'  1838.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  morbid  phenomena  seems  explicable  on  the  principle  of 
inhibitory  action,  the  injurious  impression  communicated  to  the  nervous 
eentres  from  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  determining  a  reflex  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Case  10  recorded 
by  L.  Parker,  p.  224,  is  manifestly  analogous  to  that  related  by  Brodie 
in  his  work  '  On  Local  Nervous  Affections,'  1837,  p.  12. 

22.  The  same  patient,  two  months  after  recovery,  is  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Antimony  is  given  in  pretty  full 
doses  with  some  good  effect,  but  soon  has  to  be  discontinued  (in  three 
days),  and  is  replaced  by  senega  and  ammonia  with  the  best  effect. 

23.  I  mistook  this  case  at  flrst  for  phthisis,  and  was  much  surprised 
at  my  second  visit  to  find  that  hepatisation  had  taken  place.  The 
resolution  which  followed  may  be  regarded  as  spontaneous.  The 
absence  of  dyspnoea,  decubitus  on  the  healthy  side,  and  the  greater 
mobility  in  deep  inspiration  of  the  most  affected  side,  are  points  worthy 
of  remark. 

24.  Here  pneumonia  seems  to  have  occurred  secondarily  to  the 
gangrenous  process.  I  could  not  detect  the  signs  at  all  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  disease,  when,  however,  the  very  peculiar  foetor  of 
the  breath  and  urine  positively  showed  that  such  mischief  was  going 
on.  The  small  focus  of  gangrene  in  the  right  lung  in  a  part  that  was 
not  otherwise  materially  diseased,  also  goes  to  prove  the  primarity  of 
the  gangrene.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  urine  has  been  noticed  to  be 
specially  offensive  in  cases  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  in  this  case  the  grey  hepatisation  was  consecutive  to  red ;  it 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  it  was  primary  j  and  the  same  oc- 
curred probably  in  No.  5. 

25.  A  case  in  which  broncho-pneumonia  attacking  a  healthy  child 
was  entirely  unchecked  by  full  antimonial  treatment.     The  object 
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aimed  at  vaa  to  check  the  disease  as  rapidly  as  possible  hj  a  Tigorooa 
treatment^  which  the  condition  of  the  child  appeared  to  jnstifj.  I 
fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  was  injnrioos,  and  pro- 
moted not  the  core  of  the  disease^  bnt  the  death  of  the  patient. 

26.  An  instance  of  purpura,  with  renal  and  gastro-intestiaal  con- 
gestion at  the  commencement^  complicated  afterwards  with  intense- 
pulmonary.  The  venesection  was  beneficial,  but  the  antimonial 
entirely  foiled  to  relieve  the  djrspnoea,  and  may  even  have  hastened 
the  fiital  event.    The  patient  was  veiy  un&vourably  circumstanced. 

27.  An  instance  of  utterly  asthenic  pneumonia,  with  remarkable 
transfer  of  morbid  action  to  a  limb  which  had  been  similarly  affected 
many  years  before.  *  It  may  be  incorrect  to  use  the  term  metastasis^ 
but  it  certainly  appeared  that  the  chest  affection  receded  and  passed 
into  the  background,  so  to  q>eak,  as  that  of  the  limb  became  promi- 
neut.  Both  were  in  some  measure  rather  oedemas  than  fibxinoua 
effusions.  One  cannot  help  asking  oneself  what  makes  the  difference 
between  these  asthenic  affections  attended  with  serous  efiiision  and 
apyrexia,  and  the  sthenic  with  their  high  temperature  and  solidifying 
exudationa  It  certainly  is  not  merely  that  disease  a£fects  in  the  one 
instance  a  strong,  and  in  the  other  a  weak  83rstem.  This  very  patient 
was  by  no  means  a  weakly  man.  To  speculate  on  the  causes  which 
determine  the  dififorence  of  the  reaction  in  different  cases  would  be 
useless,  but  there  does  seem  much  need  to  insbt  on  the  great  dif- 
ference, the  essential  dissimilarity  of  the  morbid  processes  in  many 
instanoea  There  is  &r  too  much  tendency  to  ocmsider  inflammation  aa 
always  uniform,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  uniform  way. 

28.  Treatment  was  neatly  adjusted  in  this  instance.  The  febrile 
movement  might  have  deterrod  one  from  the  use  of  the  tonic,  which, 
however,  acted  very  beneficially.  The  due  selection  of  such  oppor* 
tunities  is  one  of  the  nice  points  of  practice. 

29.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  leeches  in  this  case  was  most  re- 
markable ;  the  disease  was  arrested  completely.  The  rash  I  believe 
to  have  been  a  roseola  ;  there  were  no  suiSicient  indications  of  the  ex- 
ifitence  of  scarlatina  or  measles. 

30.  This  child  was  a  poor  weakly  things  very  unlike  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  case.  The  ipecacuan  and  saline  treatment  seemed  to  be 
of  real  efficacy  in  arresting  the  inflammation  and  promoting  reso- 
lution. At  a  later  period,  when,  however,  the  indications  were  by^ 
no  means  positive  and  clear,  the  administration  of  quinine  was  very 
successfuL 

31.  The  relief  afforded  by  a  leech  in  this  case  was  well  marked. 
AiW  the  pneumonia  had  existed  probably  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
had  gone  on  to  hepatisation,  the  little  patient  immediately  revived  on 
this  depletion.  I  cannot  but  hesitate  to  regard  this  change  as  merely 
the  result  of  withdrawing  so  much  blood  from  the  general  system.  I 
believe  rather  that  the  local  depletion  exerted  some  direct  influence 
in  diminishing  the  pulmonary  inflammation,  difficult  as  it  seems  to- 
account  for  it.  The  ipecacuan  and  saline  treatment  answered  well, 
and  so  did  the  early  administration  of  quinine.      This  case  shows* 
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almost  oertaiDly  the  benefickl  effect  of  treatment.  The  difleaae  "was 
not  reoogniaed  for  a  week,  and  no  efficient  xemediea  employed.  Aa 
aoon  as  these  were  pnt  in  force,  improYement  began>  and  the  child  was 
fidrly  convalescent  at  the  end  of  tha  week. 

32.  In  this  instance  there  was  question  of  the  pnemmmia  or  the  fever 
being  the  essential  a£fection.  Under  the  influence  of  qninine  she  passed 
favoarably  through  the  disease,  and  (whi<^  ia  rather  remarkable)  re- 
lapsed on  the  qninine  being  withdrawn,  again  rallying,  and  recoveriag 
well  under  its  nse. 

Of  these  32  cases,    8  were  under  two  years  of  age;  of  these  3  died. 

5  were  between  two  and  five  years;  of  these  1  died. 

6  were  between  five  and  twenty  years;  of  these  I  died. 
13  were  above  twenty  years;  of  these  five  died. 

There  were  17  males,  15  females.  Of  the  fbftmer  8  died,  of  the 
latter  only  2.  Of  the  10  fatal  eases,  7  were  treated  by  antimony  in 
smaller  or  larger  quantities^  with  or  without  depletion  and  mercuriab; 

3  were  treated  by  tonics. 

Of  the  22  recoveries,  3  had  tonic  treatment  throughout,  1  had 
stimulants  after  three  days,  3  were  treated  by  r^>eated  dsses  of  saline 
and  ipecacuan,  with  or  without  leedies,  2  had  the  same  less  fi^equently, 

4  had  mercurials  chiefly,  9  had  antimonials  in  larger  or  smaller 
doses,  with  or  without  mercurials,  and  depletion  by  venesection,  cup- 
ping, or  leeches. 

There  were  6  adults  (above  the  age  of  fifteen)  who  took  antimony 
in  full  depressing  doses.  Of  these  4  recovered  and  2  died.  In  2  the 
good  efiect  was  very  marked.  Of  the  2  &tal  cases  1  was  almost 
desi)erate  before  the  antimony  was  given,  in  the  other  there,  is 
doubt  as  to  the  kidneys  being  sound. 

There  were  8  children  who  took  antimony  in  depressing  doses ;  of 
these  5  recovered  and  3  died. 

There  were  2  adults  (above  the  age  of  fifteen)  who  took  small 
(diaphoretic)  doses  of  antimony.     Of  these  1  died,  1  recovered. 

There  were  10  cases  of  depletion  by  cupping,  leeches,  or  venesection. 
The  3  who  were  leeched  were  chUdren,  and  all  did  well;  in  2  the 
relief  was  remarkable.  In  the  5  who  were  cupped,  no  remarkable 
effect  was  produced,  except  in  1  great  relief  to  local  pain.  The  2 
venesections  had  no  striking  e£fect. 

Oaneral  Observations  upcn  thefartgcwig  CmseB, 

1.  One  point  well  shown  by  the  foregoing  cases  is  the  exceeding 
diversity  that  prevails  between  different  cases  of  pneumonia  with  re- 
gard to  thebr  most  easoitial  fioatures.  Several  of  those  above  recorded 
are  as  unlike  as  they  can  well  be.  What  a  wide  difference  between 
cases  8,  9,  13,  and  14,  18,  28 1  How  unlike  is  case  23  to  case  16  I 
How  manifest  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  all  these  together, 
and  lay  down  a  general  plan  for  their  management  ?  This  is  no  new 
doctrine,  but  yet  it  seems  often  forgotten,  or  tacitly  set  aside.    Writers 
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debate  of  the  treatment  of  pnetiinonia,  and  compare  statistics  of  mor- 
tality, according  as  it  is  treated  in  one  mode  or  another,  not  remember- 
ing apparently  that  the  things  they  compare  may  be  utterly  dissimilar. 
Morbid  anatomy  and  physical  signs  are  very  unsafe  guides  to  trust 
entirely  to.  The  processes  which  give  rise  to  those  changes  and  pheno- 
mena which  we  can  discern,  are  not  seldom  of  entirely  di£Eerent  dynamic 
character.  One  is  evidently  checked  and  subdued  by  an  agent  which 
is  quite  without  effect  upon  another.  These  interior  differences  are 
often  betokened  by  external  signs,  as  the  state  of  the  countenance,  the 
pulse^  the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  the  condition  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  sputa.  These  are  more  declarative  of  the  true  quality  of  the 
disease  than  the  sounds  appreciated  by  the  ear,  or  the  post-mortem 
revelations.  The  adage  adopted  by  Trousseau  that  "  Naturam  mor- 
borum  remedia  ostendunt,'*  is  to  the  clinical  observer  the  most  practi- 
cally important.  If  in  any  given  case  he  doubts,  as  he  often  will^  what 
is  the  right  course  to  pursue,  let  him  test  the  state  of  the  system  cau- 
tiously with  some  agent  of  known  power,  and  observe  the  effect.  The 
result  will  generally  put  him  on  the  right  track.  In  some  cases  con- 
finement to  bed  and  restricted  diet  may  be  all  that  is  necessaxy  to  insist 
on,  and  the  iaflammation  may  be  left  to  take  its  course.  In  other 
cases  tonics  and  stimulants  must  be  freely  employed.  In  others,  again, 
depletion,  with  antimony  and  ipecacuan,  will  be  of  essential  service. 
These  statements^  I  believe,  cannot  be  denied,  and  if  not,  it  seems  to 
me  but  a  little  step  further  to  maintain  that  one  or  other  kind  may 
be  the  prevalent  form  of  disease  at  different  perioda  It  is  obvious  that 
the  view  here  taken  is  the  one  which  tends  most  to  make  the  physic 
cian  a  careful  practitioner.  One  who  believes  that  all  inflammatory 
disease  is  of  an  uniform  and  unvarying  type,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
brandy  according  to  one  school,  by  bleeding  and  antimony  according 
to  a  second,  and  by  expectancy  according  to  a  third,  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  a  routinist.  But  he  who  believes  that  inflammatory  diseane^ 
of  all  others,  is  most  varying  and  uncertain,  will  ever  be  on  the  watch 
to  adapt  his  treatment  judiciously  to  the  case  before  him. 

2.  If  pneumonia  has  £airly  set  in,  it  is  matter  of  great  uncertainty 
whether  it  can  be  arrested^  or  prevented  from  advancing  to  hepatisa- 
tion  more  or  less  extensive.  In  only  one  of  my  cases  does  it  seem 
probable  that  this  was  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  and  resorption  of  the 
exudation  can  be  materially  accelerated  and  promoted  by  treatment. 
Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  pushing  anti- 
mony too  £eir,  I  should  yet  be  tmly  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  it  as  a 
remedy. 

3.  In  London  children,  if  below  the  age  of  two  years,  ipecacuan, 
nitre,  and  saline  mixture,  with  or  without  a  little  opium,  given  very 
frequently,  is  preferable  to  antimony.  In  tolerably  strong  children, 
especially  if  seen  early,  leeching  is  most  useful. 
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Art.  III. 

Surgical  MisceUanies.  By  Furneaux  Jordan,  AssifitantrSurgeon  to 
tho  Queen's  Hospital,  Ooosulting  Sargeon  to  the  Birmingham 
Eye  and  Ear  Dispensary,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Queen's 
College. 

I,  An  Undescrihed  Affection  qftJie  Leg. 

During  the  last  six  years  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of  a  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  leg,  any  description  of  which  I  am  nnable  to  find  in 
surgical  literature.  The  cases  to  which  I  allude  are  imdoubtedly  rare 
—less  rare,  however,  I  think,  than  many  surgical  diseases  of  which 
we  are  supposed  to  possess  an  extended  knowledge.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, in  these  miscellaneous  surgical  notes,  to  avoid  the  record  of 
individual  cases,  and  state  merely  the  conclusions  which  they  have  led 
me  to  form.  Let  the  reader  test  such  conclusions  by  his  own  expe- 
rience— by  his  own  recorded  and  remembered  cases. 

The  disease  to  which  I  refer  exists  in  two  varieties,  which  may  occur 
separately  or  together.  In  the  first  there  is  a  convex  enlargement  or 
collar  completely  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  l&g  immediately 
above  the  malleoli.  A  side  view  of  this  collar-like  mass  is  represented 
in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  1)  annexed.     The  second  form  (Fig.  2)  is  more 
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Fig.  2. 


common  and  less  peculiar;  it  consists  in  a  slightly  irregular,  rounded, 
or  hemispherical  projection  seated  below  and  behind  the  external 
malleolus.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  two  affections  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  little  frequent  is  that  below  and  behind  the  outer  ankle; 
less  frequent  is  the  combination  of  the  two ;  least  frequent  is  that 
around  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  rarest  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  most  characteristic,  is  a  soft, 
elastic  enlargement,  occupying  the  entire  circumference  of  the  leg. 
Its  size  and  shape  are  the  same  at  the  inner,  outer,  anterior,  and 
posterior  aspects.  The  vertical  measurement  of  the  collar  is  about 
three  inches.  Its  greatest  thickness  (an  inch  and  a  half)  is  at  the 
centre.     The  margins  are  thinner,  but  do  not  become  impeficeptibly 
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loet  in  the  parts  above  or  below.  The  lower  portions  of  the  malleoli 
are  not  involved.  At  no  period  in  the  formation  of  the  growth  is 
there  doughiness,  or  pitting,  or  pain,  or  tenderness,  or  integuroental 
disooloratioD.  Indeed^  the  dkin  is  throughoat  perfectly  healthy.  The 
bones  of  the  leg  are  not  altered  in  size.  The  formation  appears  to  be 
gradaal,  and  unattended  by  noticeable  constitntional  phenomena.  The 
word  "  noticeable"  is  used  designedly,  because  the  general  health  is 
certainly  not  good,  and  there  are  indications  of  cardiac  or  circulatory 
derangement  in  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  most  typical  case  I 
Lave  seen  there  was  marked  mitral  r^^rgitation,  but  there  was  no 
history  of  acute  rheumatism  or  any  other  acute  disease.  All  the  caaea 
were  in  young,  adult,  unmarried,  and  childless  women. 

In  asking  what  the  affection  w,  let  us  first  ascertain  what  it  is  tioL 
It  is  not  elephantiasis  arabicum ;  elephantiasis  has  a  greatly  thickenedi 
hard,  rough,  nodulated,  darkly  coloured,  and  partially  insensible  skin. 
The  bones,  areolar  tissue,  fkt,  and  other  structures  (muscles  excepted), 
share  in  the  enlargement.  The  toes  and  feet  are  implicated,  and 
severe  pain  is  usuaUy  present. 

It  is  not  a  cutaneous  outgrowth;  in  the  cutaneous  outgrowth,  aa 
Mr.  Paget  remarks,  all  the  tissues  take  part,  and  the  proper  tissue 
and  appended  organs  of  the  cutis  are  neariy  as  much  exaggerated  as 
the  fibro-cellular  substance.  Fibro-cellular  outgrowths,  moreover,  are 
usually  pedunculated  and  attached  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vagina  and  rectum. 

It  is  not  a  fibro-cellular  tumour — at  least  if  we  use  this  term  in  its 
strict  meaning — ^for,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the  fibro- 
cellular  tumour  resembles  in  its  sites  the  cutaneous  outgrowth,  the 
enlargement  I  am  attempting  to  describe  certainly  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated or  enucleated  from  the  neighbouring  tissues. 

Erythema  nodosum  sometimes  leaves  irregular  bulky  masses  on  the 
leg,  but  its  history  is  unmistakeable,  and  the  enlargements  whidi  it 
leaves  have  no  uniformity  of  configuration  or  locality.  The  term 
phl^masia  alba  dolens  has  an  accuracy  and  a  significance  of  meaning 
which  render  any  observations  on  white  leg  a  superfluous  task. 

That  the  enlargements  in  question  are  fibro-cellular  in  structure  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  differing  essentially  from  the 
cutaneous  outgrowth  and  fibro-cellular  tumour.  There  is  probably  as 
little  doubt  that  one  of  the  two  following  causes  operates  in  their 
development.  Either  (1)  there  is  a  peculiar  fibrinous  csdema  arising 
finom  extreme  obstruction  (cardiac  or  othor),  of  an  extesit  so  limited 
and  a  duration  so  temporary  as  to  permit  of  the  organiaati^Hi  of  the 
effused  plastic  matmal,  or  (2)  there  is  inflammation  which  is  neither 
acute,  nor  obvious,  nor  lasting.  The  inflammatory  phenomena,  how* 
ever,  do  not  disappear  until  plastic  lymph  has  been  effused  in  a  locality 
and  under  circumstances  favourable  to  organic  development.  The 
second  causal  agency  appears  to  me  the  more  probable.  In  dropsy, 
local  or  general,  serum  without  fibrine  is  usually,  and  always  at  first, 
effused.  In  extreme  obstruction,  such  as  to  involve  exudation  of 
fibrine,  the  large  quantity  of  attendant  serum  would  have  a  historical 
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'value  too  great  to  eseape  dofeectioii.  Bat  indeed  fibrinous  dropasy  in 
the  lower  eztiemitj,  with  or  without  general  anaaaroa  and  grave 
constitutional  ailment,  Ib  altogether  improbable.  In  the  hydropa 
fibrinosus  of  Yogel,  where  the  fibiine  was  noticed  in  the  abdominal 
cayity,  serious  disease  was  certainly  present. 

If,  then,  inflammation  be  the  causey  what  tiasaes  does  it  afiectf 
Why  should  it  be  located  immediately  abore  the  malleoli,  or  beneath 
the  outer  one  1  Why  in  those  localities  particulaily  shonild  the  in^ 
flammatory  product  be  more  susceptible  of  organisation,  and  less 
amenable  to  absorption  than  elsewhere  9  Probably  from  BC»ne  evanea* 
ooQit  and  slight  cardiac  ailment,  endocardial  or  pericardial,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  from  a  temporary  aggrayation  of  a  chronic  disease^ 
obstruction  occurs  in  the  venous  system.  This,  for  many  reasons,  is 
chiefly  evident  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  internal  and  external 
saphenous  trunks^  and  the  netwwk  of  veins  which  connects  them 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  are  plugged  with  ooagula,  which 
subsequently  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  cause  a  certain  degree  of  inflam- 
mation attended  with  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  The  inflammation 
terminating  quickly,  permits  the  lymph  to  <»ganize^  probably  by  nu- 
cleated blastema,  as  in  the  repair  of  subcutaneous  wounds^  Now,  if 
the  obstruction  cdiould  be  more  permanent,  or  the  inflammation  more 
severe,  we  should  have  not  developrnwit,  but  disintegration,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  ulceration,  varicose  or  otherwise.  It  is  possible  that  the  in- 
flammation may  be  confined  to  the  radicles  and  the  commencement  of 
the  external  saphenous  vein,  which  runs  behind  the  outer  ankle  without 
any  muscular  support,  and  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see^  may  explain 
the  second  form  of  enlargement  under  consideration.  The  obstruction 
and  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  in  a  long  column  of  blood,  as  that  in  the  internal 
saphenous  vein.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  hypothesis  does  not 
explain  the  lesion  in  the  external  saphenous  vein  and  its  radides,  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  better  explanation  can  be  found,  and  that  the 
anatomist  can  more  easily  discover  it  than  the  mechanical  philosopher. 
There  is  ample  proof  that  muscular  contraction  plays  an  important 
part  in  assisting  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vein&  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiust  that  such  assistance  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  leg  and  below  the  outer  ankle.  Tendons  have  not  the  slightest 
contractile,  and  therefore  no  expansive  power.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  we  find  (for  very  good  -reasons  too)  tendons  only.  The  tendons 
of  the  deeper  layer  of  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg  have  muscular 
fibres  joining  them  at  a  lower  level  than  is  the  case  in  the  superficial 
layer,  but  they  are  so  tightly  held  down  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  by  the 
deep  &scia  as  to  exercise  no  influence  on  the  superficial  veins  by  their 
contraction.  Further,  on  each  side  of  the  tendo  AchiUis  there  are 
laige  spaces  filled  with  loose  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  which  afford 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  the  inaction  and  dilatation  of 
veina  In  exceptional  cases,  I  may  parenthetically  remark,  the  sdeus 
muscles  send  muscular  fibres  to  the  under  aspect  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
almost  to  its  insertion.     Such  cases  we  may  reasonably  infer  would  be 
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little  liable  to  yaricose  or  indolent  ulcer,  still  less  to  the  pecnliar  enlai^ge- 
ments  under  consideration.  Again,  a  third  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous, 
and  the  veins  (the  internal  saphenous  especially)  can  receive  no  pres- 
sure from  so  passive  an  agent.  Thus,  then,  many  circumstances  conspire 
to  show  how  a  lesion  affecting  the  venous  system  is  prone  to  show 
itself  in  the  supra-malleolar  region  and  below  the  outer  ankle.  Ip  the 
latter  spot  the  external  saphenous  vein  lies  on  the  flat  calcaneum, 
totally  unassisted  by  muscular  action.  It  is  true  that  the  two  peroneal 
tendons  run  obliquely  across  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  os 
calcifi,  but  they  have  not  the  least  influence  in  compressing  the  veins. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  enlargement  which  I  have  described 
as  seated  below  the  outer  ankle  has  been  frequently,  though  vaguely, 
referred  to  synovial  distension  of  the  peroneal  sheaths.  On  the  supra* 
malleolar  form  of  the  disease  I  have  never  known  an  opinion  given. 

If  it  be  granted  that  I  have  shown  sufficient  grounds  for  the  dilar 
tation  and  inflammation  of  certain  veins,  with  the  possibility  of  an 
exudation  of  plastic  lymph  that  shall,  under  certain  circumstances)  be 
capable  of  organization — ^the  circumstances,  however,  being  so  rare 
and  so  peculiar,  that  varicose  and  indolent  ulcers  must  always  be  more 
common  diseases  than  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  obser- 
vations—it will  also  be  granted,  the  lymph  having  been  exuded,  and 
the  inflammation  and  other  circumstances  unfavourable  to  organization 
having  disappeared,  that  the  same  agencies  which  operate  against  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  will  operate  also  against  the  absorption  of 
the  lymph  which  is  deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg.  Here,  then,  there  is  none  of  that  muscular  pressure  which 
elsewhere  is  a  most  efiective  agent  in  the  absorption  of  inflammatory 
exudation. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fluid  exuded  by  the  inflammatory 
process  should  escape  notice,  because  the  so-called  serum  of  inflam- 
mation is  really  liquor  sanguinis,  containing  all  the  material  requisite 
for  coagulation  and  organization.  Probably,  too,  the  enlargements  do 
not  result  from  a  siugle  pathological  process,  but  from  a  series,  each  in 
itself  slight,  painless,  and  unobserved. 

I  have  indirectly  referred  to  a  new  pathology  for  indolent  and 
varicose  ulcers.  At  another  time  I  hope  to  fill  up  the  outline,  and 
suggest  a  treatment  which  is  more  analogous  to  muscular  pressure  than 
any  now  in  use,  and  which  I  have  adopted  in  practice  with  great 
success. 

II.  A  Node  on  tlie  Patella. 

In  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  in  1857, 1  described  a  case  of 
bubo  occurring  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Last  year  another 
singular  form  of  constitutional  S3rphilis  came  under  my  care.  A  hard, 
indolent,  partially  tender,  and  noctumally  painful  swelling  formed  on 
the  patella.  This,  after  a  lengthened  period,  suppurated.  A  prac- 
titioner, under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  inflamed  bursa,  passed  a 
seton  through  it.  Inveterate,  though  varying  suppuration,  and  shorty 
irregular  sinuses  in  the  superjacent  tissues,  followed  for  upwards  of  two 
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years.  The  knee-joint  was  not  affected,  but  the  patella  was  much 
enlarged,  and  its  range  of  motion  greatly  diminished,  The  tendon  of 
the  extensor  of  the  thigh  covers  very  closely  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  patella,  and  presents  certain  analogies  to  the  relation  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle  to  the  cranial  bones,  which  are  so  obnoxious  to 
syphUitic  disease. 

III.  A  Proposition  for  the  Treatment  of  AneurismcU  Varix. 

The  rarity,  in  late  times,  of  cases  of  aneiuismal  varix  must  be  my 
apology  for  proposing  a  method  of  treatment  before  I  have  had  aa 
opportunity  of  practically  testing  its  utility.  It  is  common  to  do 
nothing  in  these  cases  unless  the  symptoms  are  very  severe,  when  a 
ligature  is  applied  above  and  below  the  wound  in  the  artery.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, very  considerable,  if  not  complete,  relief  might  be  afforded 
by  oblitercUion  of  the  vein,  above  and  below  its  communication  with 
the  artery,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  twisted  suture,  or  some  other 
method,  as  in  an  ordinary  (and  widely  different)  varicose  vein ;  perhaps 
in  some  cases  a  needle  might  also  be  passed  with  advantage  under  the 
contiguous  artery  for  a  short  time,  as  in  the  acupressure  method  of 
Professor  Simpson.  If  the  practicability  of  the  principle  be  granted, 
the  method  of  applying  it  admits  of  great  variety  to  meet  the  re^ 
qoirements  of  individual  cases. 
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L  PhX8IQU)6IC4L  ChBMIBT&T  AIU>  GsmSEAL  PHTSIQLOaT. 

1.  ScBcanmai  Omthe  Ckm^etU  Pciarity  ffOxwen.  (Pb^endoif' s  Annalen, 
yoL  CTiJL  p.  471;  and  GMnUifs  JaSffesbodcht  uber  die  Forachritte  in  dar 
jmHounien  Mcdicin  im  1859,  p.  L) 

2.  GoBiiP-BEaAiixz :  0»  iJke  Actum  of  Ozw  om  Organic  Subikmees,  (AnEalen 
d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  vol.  ex.,  p.  86 ;  and  Canstatt,  loe.  cit.  p.  188.) 

3.  BoszuB :  0»  Quamiitative  DeUminaium  of  Albumen,    (Zeitschrift  f .  raf;. 

Med.,  vol.  T. ;  -and  Ganstatt,  loc.  cit.  p.  SOS.) 

4.  L£coNTE :  The  Correlation  of  PkyHcal,  Ckemieal,  ami  VUal  Foroei,  and  tk$ 

Conservation  of  Force  in  Vital  Phenomena,    (The  American  Jooroal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  305, 1859.) 

5.  Pfysioloffical  Piddles,  (Conmill  Magazine,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1860.) 

1.  Sch5kb£IH  again  endeayours  to  pioye  his  view,  that  the  ozonization  of 
oxygen  is  caused  by  a  division  of  this  body  in  two.  One  of  these  two  bodies, 
designated  by  the  author  e^  is  recognised  by  itsproperty  of  reducing  metallic 
adds;  it  exists  in  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  Tne  other  body,  desi^ated  e, 
can  present  itself  in  the  gaseous  condition  as  common  ozon,  exhibiting  the 
weU-xnown  reactions.  Schonbein  shows  that  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus and  ether,  and  the  electrolysis  of  water  develop  always,  besides  the 
ozon  (e),  also  ®,  which  latter,  however,  never  appears  m  its  free  condition, 
because  it  combines  at  once  with  the  water  present  (HO),  to  form  binoxide  of 
hydrogen  (HO,). 

2.  The  view  that  the  oxygen  acquires  within  the  animal  organism  a  peculiar 
energy,  analogous  to  that  caused  b^  the  electric  spark,  by  phosphorus,  and  other 
agents,  led  Gwup-Besanez  to  exammethe  action  of  ozon  onoi^^anic  substances, 
in  order  to  compare  the  products  thus  artificially  obtained  with  those  arising 
from  the  oxidation  within  the  animal  body.  Manv  substances,  as  urea»  allan- 
toin,  alloxan,  kreatin,  sugar  of  milk,  inosit,  and  nippuric  acid  are  either  not 
at  all,  or  only  slightly  influenced  bv  ozon.  Lithic  acid  is  dissolved  and  trans- 
formed into  urea  and  {dlantoin.  Albumen  is  likewise  considerably  changed  by 
ozon,  the  products  being  analogous  to  the  peptons  of  Lehmann.  Gasein  is  at 
first  transformed  into  a  substance  exhibitmg  the  Qualities  of  albumen,  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  further  changed,  yieldio^  a  body  similar  to  oxidized  albu- 
men. On  fibrin,  as  well  in  an  alkaline  solution,^  as  also  in  water,  ozon 
remained  without  effect.  Bile  absorbs  the  ozon  and  loses  its  colour  and  its  - 
viscidity ;  ozon  appears  therefore  to  destroy  the  colouring  matter  and  also  the 
mucus.    On  yeast  and  emulsin  ozon  aets  with  great  energy. 
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3.  "SfMttsr  soggesis,  instead  of  the  nsaal  tedioas  way  of  detenniiung  tbe 
qaaatit J  of  albumen,  a  Tolumetric  method  by  means  of  a  eolation  of  reno* 
oyanide  of  potassium  in  acetic  acid.  We  refer  for  the  details  to  the  pi^perj 
whidi  contains  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  various  albuminous  fluids,  obtioned 
br  this  Tolumetric  method  and  compared  with  the  figures  found  according  to 
t&e  plan  hitherto  usually  adopted. 

4.  Ltonte's  P&P<er,  on  the  correlation  of  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  foroes, 
treats  on  laws  of  the  greatest  importance  regarding  general  physiology.    Hie 
mutual  convertibility  of  the  various  forms  of  foroe  ("correlation  of  forces"), 
and  the  invariability  of  the  absolute  amount  of  force  in  the  midst  of  constant 
change  ("conservation  of  force"),  form  the  basis  of  all  his  deductions.    The 
cormtness  of  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  pipical  forces  the  author  oon> 
aiders  as  generally  adopted ;  but  the  corrdaiion  of  the  pi^tieal  and  vital  forces 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  interpreted,  though  Oarpjenter  has  so  aUv  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject  in  the  '  Pliuoeophioal  ^naactions'  for  1850.    Ij6coute 
aasumes  four  planes  of  material  existence,  of  which  each  following  plane  ii 
raised  a  step  above  the  preceding:  1.  The  lowest  plane  is  that  of  elememtaij 
endeHce.     2.  That  of  chemical  compounds  (minem  kingdom).    3.  That  oi 
vegtiabk  existence.    4.  That  of  «miia/ existence.  It  is  impossible  for  anv  foroe 
in  nature  to  raise  matter  at  once  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  plane ;  tnis  can 
be  done  only  step  by  step.    It  remiizes  greater  and  greater  expenditure  of 
force  to  mamtain  matter  upon  eacn  successive  plane;  therefore  any  amount 
of  matter  returning  to  a  lower  plane  by  decomposition  must  set  free  or  de- 
velop a  force  which  may  raise  other  matter  from  a  lower  to  a  hia^er  condition* 
"Hius  deeomiMmtum  must  in  eveiy  case  develo])  Jarce,  which  force  may  take 
the  form  of  neat  as  in  combusticm,  or  electricity  as  in  electrolysiB,  or  may 
expend  itself  in  forming  chemical  con^xmnds,  or  even  in  ommizing  matter.^ 
The  various  forces  L^nte  divides  into  physical,  chemicaC  and  vital,  eadi 
succeeding  being  higher  than  tite  preoediflug.    The  author  then  applies  hu  view 
to  many  phenomena  in  chemistiy  and  physielogy,  as  the  peculiar  enetgy  of 
chemi(»l  affinity  in  the  "  nascent  condition,"  the  phenomena  of  the  seea  in 
germination,  the  growth  of  plants  with  green  leaves,  and  that  of  pale  plants. 
As  an  instance,  we  will  give  the  author^  reasoning  regarding  the  phenomena 
of  the  hatching  of  the  egg  and  the  growth  of  the  animal  after  hatching.    The 
Mff,  daring  incubation,  evolves  carbonic  acid  and  probably  also  water,  and 
&$es  weight,  but  gaim  in  orgamutHott,  the  latter  bemff  in  proportion  to  the 
former.    Heat  is  here  indirectly  transformed  into  a  vital  force  causing  decou^ 
ptrntiom  of  a  part  of  the  orgamc  matter,  which  latter,  by  descending  from  the 
oiganic  to  the  mineral  plane,  sets  free  a  force  which  may  raise  the  remaining 
portion  into  a  slightly  hig^her  condition.    The  growth  and  nutrition  of  the 
animal  after  hatching  is  again  owing  to  deeompoation,    L^oonte's  view  differs 
in  this  respect  essentially  from  that  usually  entertained.    While  it  is  generally 
considered  that  the  animal  tissue  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  leading 
to  constant  decomposition,  and  that  this  decowtposition  causes  the  necessity  ol 
recampontion  or  of  food,  L6conte  regards  the  deeompoiition  at  necessarw  to  de» 
velop  the  force  bg  which  the  oraanization  of  food  or  the  nutrition  it  effected.    The 
fact  that  the  body  is  not  only  Maintained  but  grows,  is  not  opposed  to  this 
view,  because  the  substance  of  the  bodv,  hj  its  decomposition,  oescends  from 
the  fourth  (animal)  plane  to  the  second  (mineral^  planie  (carbonic  acid,  water^ 
urea),  and  thus  sets  free  much  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  assimilate  an 
equal  amount  of  food — viz.,  raise  it  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  plane.    This 
surplus  of  force  may  then  be  employed  in  the  assimilation  of  an  additional 
amount  of  food,  and  abo  in  the  production  of  animal  activity,  heat,  and 

^  electricity. 

5.  Similar  views  arc  exooonded  by  the  author  of  the  very  suggestive  papers, 
published  in  the  * Comhilf  Magazine  under  the  title,  "Physiological  Riddles." 
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The  correlation  of  forces  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  author's  words :  "  There 
is  a  ceaseless  round  of  force-mutation  tliroughout  nature,  each  one  generating 
or  changing  into  the  other.  So  the  force  which  enters  the  plant  as  heat,  or 
light,  &c.,  and  is  stored  up  in  its  tissues,  making  them  '  organic ;'  this  force, 
transferred  from  the  plant  to  the  animal  iu  digestion,  is  given  out  by  its 
muscles  in  their  decomposition,  and  produces  motion,  or  by  its  nerves,  and 
constitutes  the  nervous  force."  The  "  vital  power"  the  author  describes  as  a 
modification  of  force  which  opposes  chemical  affinity  in  the  living  organism ; 
owing  to  this  opposition  the  ciiemical  processes  in  the  living  tissues  take  place 
under  peculiar  conditions  and  manifest  peculiar  characteristics.  The  ''nmc* 
tions"  of  the  body  (muscular  motion,  nervous  action,  secretion)  depend  on  the 
decomposition  of  tissue — i.e,,  on  the  coming  into  play  of  the  chemical  affinity,, 
The  "  stimuli"  cfdl  forth  these  functions.  **  In  tue  muscle,"  the  author  says^ 
*'  the  chemical  affinityj  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  force,  which  wo  call,  pro* 
visiondlv,  the  vital  force,  on  the  other,  exist  in  equilibrium ;  the  stimulus  over- 
throws tnis  equilibrium,  and  thus  calls  forth  the  mhcrent  tendency  to  change 
of  state.  Magnets  lose  for  a  time  their  magnetic  property  bv  being  raisedio 
red  heat ;  if,  therefore,  to  a  magnet  holding  a  weight  suspended,  heat  enough 
were  applied,  it  would  permit  tne  fall  of  the  weight.  It  is  thus  the  stimulus 
'permits*  the  function."  The  cause  of  the  muscular  motiou,  Iiowever,  is  in  the 
muscle  itself — in  its  decomposition.  Thus  throughout,  the  cause  of  animal 
activity  and  nutrition  is  the  decomposition  of  tissue,  by  which  force  is  set  free, 
which  expends  itself  in  the  various  phenomena  of  the  animal  organism.  The 
author  then  ingeniously  explains  the  growing  of  plants  on  decaving  substances, 
and  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  by  the  principle  that  aecomposition  is 
always  connected  with  the  giving  out  of  force,  which  force  is,  under  Tavourable 
circumstances,  expended  in  "  organizing"  a  certain  amount  of  other  substance. 
The  constant  dependence  of  nutrition  on  decay,  tlie  inseparable  interlinking  of 
the  two  processes  caused,  though  opposed  to  each  other,  by  the  same  primary 
action — viz.,  chemical  affinity — is  compared  with  the  phenomena  of  the  fountain, 
where  the  same  simple  law  of  gravity  produces  lixewise  apparently  opposite 
effects.  "  Chemical  affinity  at  the  same  time  produces  and  destroys  the  living 
frame,  as  gravity  at  the  same  time  produces  and  destroys  the  fountain." 

In  a  paper  on  "  living  forms,"  the  same  author  shows  that  the  living  sub- 
stance grows  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance.  Thus  tlie  buds  of  plants 
almost  always  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  young  chicken  the 
eye  "buds  out"  between  the  first  and  second  lobes,  the  ear  between  the 
second  and  third.  While  the  chemical  forces  produce  tiie  living  organism,  the 
mechanical  force,  by  the  rcsbtance  of  the  structures  which  surround  the 
growing  organism,  gives  it  the  necessary  shape.  The  "growth  under  resis- 
tance" IS  the  chief  cause  of  the  spiral  form  assumed  by  living  things.  "  The 
expanding  tissue,  compressed  by  its  own  resisting  external  coat,  wreathes 
itself  into  spiral  curves."  The  formation  of  the  heart  is  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion. "  That  organ,"  the  author  states,  "  oris^ates  in  a  mass  of  pulsating 
cells,  which,  gradually  becomings  hollow,  gives  tne  first  form  of  the  heart  in  a 
straight  tube,  more  or  less  subdivided,  and  terminating  at  each  extremity  in 
blooavcssels.  This  is  the  permanent  form  of  the  h^irt  in  many  animals." 
When  the  or^n  is  to  be  developed  into  a  more  complex  form,  the  straight  tube 
growing  wilhm  a  limited  space  "  coils  itself  into  a  spiral  form." 
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n.  Food  and  Digestion. 

1.  Lawes  and  Gilbebt  :  Experimental  Inquiry  inio  the  Compontum  of  some  of 
the  Animals  Fed  and  Slaughtered  as  Human  Food.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Bojal  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  348, 1859.) 

%,  HuHNEFELD :   De  Albuminis  Sueco  Oasirico  Factitio  Solubilitate.    (Giy- 
phis,  1859 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  30.) 

3.  Lent  :  De  Sued  Gastriei  FacuUate  ad  Amglum  Permutandum,    (GrjphieB, 

1858 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  30.) 

4.  Maecbt  :  On  the  Action  of  Bile  upon  Fats.  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol  ix.  p.  306, 1859.) 

1.  The  researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  regarding  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  animals  fed  and  slaughtered  as  food  are  of  great  interest  in  relation  to 
the  physiology  as  well  of  food  as  also  of  nutrition.  The  animals  submitted  to 
analysis  were  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  authors  determined  the  actual  and 
percentage  amounts  of  water,  of  mineral  matter^  of  total  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, of  fat,  and  of  total  diy  substance  in  the  entire  bodies  and  in  di£ferent 
parts  of  ten  animals.  There  appears,  from  these  analyses,  to  be  a  prominent 
connexion  between  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  the  body.  The  average  amount  of  mineral  matters,  in  the  entire 
bodies  analysed,  may  be  estimated  iu  lean  oxen  to  be  4i  to  5  per  cent. ;  in  lean 
sheep,  3^  to  4  per  cent. ;  in  lean  pigs,  2^  to  3  per  cent.  In  fattened  animals 
the  figures  would  be — for  oxen  and  calves,  3^  to  4  per  cent. ;  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  2^  to  2}  per  cent. ;  for  pigs,  1^  to  Ij^  per  cent.  "  Of  total  nitrogenous 
compounds  there  were  in  the  fasted  live-weight  of  the  fat  ox,  14^  per  cent. ; 
in  tnat  of  the  fat  sheep,  12}  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  the  very  fat  one  not  quite 
11  per  cent ,  and  in  that  of  the  moderately-fattened  pig  about  the  same—' 
namely,  10*87  per  cent.  The  leaner  animals  analysed  contained  from  2  to  3 
per  cent,  more  nitrogenous  substance  than  the  moderately -fattened  ones."  The 
fat  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  dir  substance  of  most  animals  consumed 
as  food.  The  fat  calf  alone  contained  less  fat  than  nitrogenous  substance ; 
while  the  entire  bodies  of  the  fat  ox  and  lamb  contained  about  30  per  cent. ; 
of  the  fat  sheep,  35^  per  cent.;  of  the  very  fat  sheep  even  45|  per  cent. ;  of 
the  moderately  fat  nig,  42jt  per  cent  of  fat.  "  The  average  composition  of  the 
six  animals  assumea  to  be  weU  fattened,  showed  in  round  numbers  3  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter,  12^  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  33  per  cent. 
of  fat,  in  their  stanoing  or  fasted  live-weight."  The  meat  of  fat  animals 
contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  water,  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  mineral 
substance,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  fat,  than  that  of  lean  animals.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  further  estimated,  "  that  of  the  whole  nitrogenous  substances  of  the 
body,  60  ner  cent,  in  the  case  of  calves  and  oxen,  50  per  cent,  in  lambs  and 
sheei),  and  78  per  cent,  in  pigs,  would  be  consumed  as  human  food.  Of  the. 
ioiu  fat  of  the  bodies^  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed  that  in  calves  and 
lambs  95  per  cent.,  in  oxen  80  per  cent.,  iu  sheep  75  per  cent.,  and  in  pigs 
90  per  cent,  would  be  so  applied."  "  Assuming,"  the  authors  argue,  "the  pro- 
portional consumption  of  tne  fat  and  nitrogenous  compounds  to  be  as  here 
estimated,  there  would  be  in  the  fat  calf  imalysed  1$  times,  in  the  fat  ox 
2}  times,  in  the  fat  lamb,  fat  sheep,  and  fat  pig  ncfirly  4^  times,  and  in  the 
very  fat  sheep  6^  times  as  much  dry  fat  as  dry  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming 
constituents  consumed  as  human  food."  If  we  compare  the  composition  of 
meat  with  that  of  our  vegetable  foods,  especially  teheatJUmr  bread,  and  assume 
S^  parts  to  be  the  *'  starch  equivalent*  lor  1  part  of  fat,  we  find  that  bread 
contains  6-8  parts  of  respiratoiy  or  fat-forminff  to  1  part  of  flesh-forming 
material,  while  the  average  of  the  six  animals  yidds  the  proportion  of  10  parts 
of  starch-equivalent  to  1  part  of  nitrogenous  compounds ;  tne  meat  of  the  fat 
ealf  alone  exhibiting  a  lower  proportion  than  the  bread. 
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S.  Hiilmefeld  examined,  with  Budge,  the  influence  of  artificial  digestive 
fluid,  mixed  with  T&rious  acids,  on  albumen.  The  author's  experiments  proved 
that  the  digestive  fluid  prepared  with  hydrochloric  add  dissolved  the  alonmen 
most  completely  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time ;  while  that  fluid  in  which 
the  hydrochloric  add  was  substituted  by  aeetic  acid  was  least  efficadoua^  lactie. 
add  keeping  an  intermediate  position  between  the  other  two  addlk 

8.  Lent's  researches  relate  to  the  alleged  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  trans* 
form  starch  into  sugar.  The  author  found,  m  his  experiments  on  rabbits,  that 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  salivary  glands  (parotid  and  submaxillary),  and  th^ 
application  of  a  ligature  round  the  oesophagus,  the  starch  introdueed  into  the 
stomach  was  not  transformed  into  sugar.  These  experiments  corroborate, 
therefore,  the  view  that  the  change  of  starch  in  the  stomach  observed  by 
some  physiologists  had  not  been  caused  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  by  the  saliva 
swallowed. 

4.  Marcet  inouired  into  the  nature  of  the  action  of  bile  (sheep's  bile  bein^ 
used)  on  neutral  fiats  and  fatty  adds,  with  the  object  of  throwing  some  farther 
Hght  on  the  digestion  of  fats.  His  investigations  led  to  the  following'  re- 
smts : — 1.  A  mixture  of  bile  and  neutral  fats  (stearine,  oleine,  and  nuuvarine) 
heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  fnsing-point  of  the  fat,  undergoes  no  euan^ 
and  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  z.  A  mixture  of  bile  and  fatty  aads 
(stearic,  oleic,  and  marj^aric  adds),  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  fusing 
point  of  fatty  acids,  is  transformed  into  a  solution*  a  vety  few  and  roinuto 
elobules  only  of  fit  remaining  unacted  upon  from  the  presence  of  oleic  add. 
This  solution  becomes  a  perfect  emulsion  on  cooling,  and  is  attended  with  the 
ehemical  decomposition  of  the  bile ;  and  further,  if  the  emulsion  of  bile  and 
Iktty  acids  be  filtered  when  quite  cold,  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water,  the  filtrate  and  washings  mixed  tocher  wun 
possess  the  propertv  of  forming  an  emulsion  with  another  quantity  of  uitty 
acids,  being  also  at  the  same  time  partly  decomposed,  although  in  tM  previous 
operation  tne  bile  appeared  to  have  exhausted  its  power  on  the  fatty  adds.  The 
filtrate  and  washings  from  this  second  operation  again  aet  upon  a  fresh  quantity 
of  fatty  acids,  and  so  on ;  only  in  every  subsequent  operation  the  proportion 
of  emulsion  obtained  appears  to  diminish,  and  the  induced  chemical  decompo- 
sition to  be  lessened.  3.  Pure  oleic  acid,  when  agitated  with  bile,  ccAd  or 
hot,  produces  no  emulsion  or  chemical  action  whatever.  4.  The  stomach 
during  digestion  has  the  power  of  decomposing  the  fats  eontained  in  the  food 
into  fatty  acids,  fats  acquiring  thereby  the  property  of  being  acted  upon  chemi" 
cally  by  the  bile,  and  otbetng  transformed  into  an  enulaknu 


m.  Bjukkatiok  axv  CiBCVZjLHOir. 

1.  Smith,  E.  :  Inquiry  inio  the  Phenomena  o/Beapiratum,  (Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Sodety,  vol.  ix.  p.  611, 1859.) 

2.  Smith,  E.  :    EsperimenU  on  the  Action    of  Food  upon  ike  Betpiraiion. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Sodety,  vol.  ix.  p.  639, 1859.) 

3.  Valentin  :  On  Jtespiraiion  in  a  ConJIned  Space,  (ZeitscL  f.  rat.  Med., 
vol.  X-  p.  33, 1860.) 

4.  pETTiGiusw,  J. :  On  the  Arrangemeni  of  the  Muscular  Hhree  (fthe  Fentri- 
eular  Portion  of  the  Heart  of  the  Mammal.  (Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  vol.  x.,  p.  433, 1860.) 

1.  E.  Smith  gives  the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  into  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  expired  and  of  air  inspired,  with  the  rate  of  pulsation  and 
respiration — 1st,  in  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  and  without 
exertion  and  food ;  3nd,  the  variations  from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to 
season ;  and  3rd,  the  influence  of  some  kinds  of  c;xertion«    Jor  the  description 
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of  the  apparatus  we  refer  to  the  paper.    The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired 
in  twenty-four  hours  varied  in  four  healthy  men  from  an  average  of  24*274! 
ounces  in  one  to  16*43  ounces  in  another.    The  quantity  evolved  in  light  sleep 
was  4*88  and  4*99  grains  per  minute,  and  when  scarcely  awake,  5 7,  5*94,  and 
6'1  grains  at  different  times  of  the  ni^ht.    The  author  estimates  the  amount 
in  profound  sleep  at  4*5  grains  per  mmute.    "The  total  quantity  of  carbon 
evolved  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  rest,  was,  in  the  author,  7*144  ounces." 
The  quantity  of  air  inspired  during  the  working  day  varied  from  583  cubic 
inches  in  one  subject,  to  365  cubic  inches  in  anouier.    The  respirations  were 
to  the  pulsations  as  1  to  4*63  in  the  joun^t,  and  as  1  to  5*72  in  the  oldest. 
*' One-half  the  product  of  the  respirations  into  the  pulsations  gave  nearly  the 
xnunber  of  cubic  inches  of  air  inspired  in  some  of  the  persons,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  air  inspired  varied  from  as  1  grain  to  54'7 
cubic  inches  to  as  1  grain  to  58  cubic  inches.    The  variations  in  the  carbonic 
acid  evolved  in  the  working  day  gave  an  average  maximum  of  10*43  and 
minimum  of  6*74  grains  per  minute."    The  effect  of  a  fast  of  forty  hours,  with 
only  a  breakfast  meal,  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  75  per 
cent,  of  that  which  was  found  with  food.    Meals  caused  an  increase  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  rise  of  temperature  caused  diminution  of  carbonic  acid.   The  effect 
of  season  was  to  caase  a  diminution  of  carbonic  acid  and  all  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  respiration  from  the  begimiing  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, independently  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure.    Wsuking  and 
the  treadwheel  were  the  kinds  of  exertion  exammed.    Walking  at  two  miles 
per  hour  caused  an  exhalation  of  18*1  grains  of  carbonic  acid  per  minute,  and 
at  three  miles  per  hour  of  25*83  grains  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  treadwheel 
at  Coldbath-fields  Prison  was  to  increase  the   quantity  to   48   grams  per 
minute. 

2.  In  another  communication  E.  Smith  examined  the  influence  of  various 
articles  of  food  on  the  process  of  respiration.  The  author  divides,  from 
the  results  he  obtained,  the  various  kinds  of  food  into  two  classes — viz. :  respi' 
ratory  excitants  and  non- excitants.  To  the  excitants  belong  sugar,  milk,  the 
cereals,  potatoes,  tea,  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  alcohol,  rum,  ales,  some  wines, 
gluten,  casein,  gelatin,  fibrin,  and  albumen.  The  non-excitants  are  starch,  fat, 
some  alcohols,  and  coffee-leaves.  Of  the  hydro-carbons,  sugar  acted  very 
differently  from  fat.  All  the  "  respiratory  excitants  "  increased  fl^^rpM,  but  not 
the  rate  of  respiration.  Some  of  them  acted  with  great  rapidity,  as  sugar  and 
tea,  causins^  an  increase  of  one  grain  of  carbonic  acid  per  minute  in  from  fiv& 
to  eig;ht  mmutes ;  others,  as  gluten  and  casein,  with  less  rapidity,  but  greater 
duration. 

3.  Valentin  endeavours  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
respiration  in  animals  kept  in  a  hermetically -closed  space,  filled  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  of  course  must  become  gradually  poorer  in  oxygen  and 
richer  in  carbonic  acid.  For  the  description  of  the  apparatus,  we  refer  to  the 
essay  itself.  The  animals  submitted  to  the  experiments  were  frogs,  serpents^ 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  cats,  fowls,  mice,  rats,  and  dogs.  The  symptoms  of 
dyspnoea  exhibited  by  these  different  animals  vary  considerably;  thus  the 
number  of  respiratory  movements  decreased  in  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  and  the 
hen,  while  it  increasea  in  the  guinea-pig  and  the  cat ;  the  doff,  cat,  and  guinea- 
pig  exhibited  phenomena  of  distress  sooner  than  the  rabbit,  the  hen  still 
sooner,  while  the  serpent  manifested  the  greatest  degree  of  dyspnoea  when  the 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid  was  only  so  small  (6*1  per  cent.)  as  scarcely  to 
excite  abdominal  respiration  in  the  rabbit.  The  author  gives  a  table  showing 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  at  the  point 
of  tne  greatest  dyspncea,  and  another  table  with  the  analysis  of  the  air  which 
had  caused  the  animal's  suffocation.  These  tables  corroborate  the  observation 
that  animals  dying  from  suffocation  in  a  confined  space  tionsume  almost  the 
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entire  amount  of  oxygen  present,  while  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled bj  them  is  smaller  than  the  diminution  of  oxygen  would  indicate.  The 
second  table  further  shows  that  mice  are  able  to  exhaust  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  06  per  cent,  before  death  ensues ;  that,  howcTcr,  in  this  respect 
too,  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  of  animal  exhibit  a  considerable 
difference,  and  still  more  the  different  species  of  animals.  While  Bernard* 
asserts  that  birds  reduced  in  health  bear  the  deteriorated  air  better  than 
healthy  individuals,  Valentin  arrived,  with  regard  to  mammalia,  to  the  opposite 
result.  Concerning  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  the  author  concludes 
that  mammalia  pensh  in  general  before  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
surrounding  air  has  become  so  high  as  not  to  allow  anv  further  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  law  of  the  interchange  of  gases.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  serpent  died  when  the  surrounding  air  contained  only  6*72  per  cent,  of 
caibomc  acid,  and  the  further  fact  that  this  percentage  had  become  only 
slightly  increased  during  several  davs  preceding  tlie  death  of  the  animal,  lea 
Valentin  to  the  inference  that  the  blood  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  contains 
onlv  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  greater  number  of  experiments  the  volume  of  air  was  diminished  at 
the  termination  of  the  experiment.  There  was  no  constant  decrease  of  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  withm  a  certain  space  of  time,  as  one  would  be  inclined 
to  infer  from  Vierord's  law,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  from 
the  blood  increases  or  decreases  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  the  surrounding  air.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  in 
mammalia,  breathinfi^  in  a  confined  space,  may  be  at  first  increased,  but  later, 
with  the  progress  of  the  dyspnoea,  it  becomes  decidedly  diminished,  and  even 
more  so  tnan  the  exhalation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  air  of  the  apparatus  remained  in  some  of  the  experiments  almost  un- 
changed ;  a  decided  diminution  was  not  met  with  in  any  single  instance ;  a 
distinct  increase,  on  the  contrary,  was  observed  in  the  greater  number  of  expe- 
riments, especially  in  those  on  rats  and  mice. 

4.  Pettigrew,  in  the  Croonian  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society,  states 
that  he  considers  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  be  the  typical  one,  the 
right  ventricle  forming  only  a  segment  of  the  left  one.  By  a  nttle  care,  he 
remarks,  one  can  unwind,  as  it  were,  the  muscular  substance,  and  easily  sepa- 
rate the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  into  several  layers,  each  of  wliich  is  charac- 
terized by  a  difference  in  direction.  The  author  assumes  nine  layers — ^viz., 
four  external,  one  central,  and  four  internal.  He  describes  how  the  external 
fibres  are  continuous  with  the  internal  fibres  at  the  apex,  and  also  at  the  base. 
Concerning  "  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  he  showed  how  there  is  a  gradational 
sequence  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  constituting  the  several  layers.  Thus, 
the  fibres  of  the  first  layer  are  more  vertical  in  direction  than  those  of  the 
second,  the  second  than  those  of  the  third,  the  third  than  those  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  fourth  than  those  of  the  fifth,  the  fibres  constituting  which  layer  aie 
transverse,  and  nm  at  nearly  right  angles  to  those  of  the  first  layer,  rassing 
the  fifth  layer,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ventricular  wall,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  external  and  internal  layers,  the  order  of  things  is 
reversed,  and  the  remaining  layers — viz.,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine — gradu- 
ally return  to  the  vertical  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  in  an  inverse  order." 
Tills  change  in  the  direction  of  the  external  and  internal  fibres  Pettigrew 
accounts  for  "  by  the  law  of  the  double  conical  spiral ;"  for  the  explanation  of 
which  law,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  paper.  The  fibres,  he  states,  do  not 
form  simple  loops  pointing  towards  the  apex,  as  generally  supposed,  but 
twisted  continuous  loops  pointing  alike  to  apex  and  base,     "xrom  this 

«  Cl.  BerDftrd:  Lefona  snr  lea  ElTeta  des  Suhstancei  ToJdqaei  et  M^ctmenteiuef, 
p.  118.    Paris,  18»7. 
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arrangement,"  the  lecturer  continues,  "it  follows  that  the  first  and  ninth 
layers  embrace  in  their  convolutions  those  immediately  beneath  them,  while 
these  in  turn  embrace  those  next  in  succession,  and  so  on,  until  the  central 
layer  is  reached— an  arrangement  which  may  in  part  explain  alike  the  roUpi^ 
movements  and  powerful  action  of  the  ventricles."  Pettigrew  then  descrioea 
the  structure  of  the  right  ventricle  and  of  the  septum.  In  corroboration  of 
the  view,  that  the  left  ventricle  is  the  typical  one,  tne  right  only  a  segment,  he 
referred  to  the  shape  of  the  ventricles,  as  shown  by  casts  of  their  interior ; 
the  left  yielding  a  perfect  right-handed  conical  screw;  the  right,  although 
having  the  same  twist,  representing  only  an  incomplete  portion. 


rV.  Blood;  Lymph;  Chyle;  Nutbition;  Metamorphosis  op  Matter. 

1.  ZiMMERMANN:   On   RichardtotCs  Hypothem  regarding  the  Cause  of  the 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  and  some  other  Views  regarding  Fibrin.     (Zeitschr. 
fiir  Rat.  Med.,  vol.  viii.  p.  304,  1860.) 

2.  BiscuoFF:  On  the  Process  of  Nutrition  in  Man  and  Animals,    (Archives 

Gen6r.  de  M6d.,  Aout,  1860,  p.  ]29.) 

3.  La  WES  and  Gilbert  :  1.  c.  sub.  ii. 

4.  May  :  At  which  Temperature  do  Cows  derive  the  greatest  Advantagefrom  their 
Food.    (Moleschott's  XJntersuchungen,  vol.  v.  p.  319.) 

5.  Henkeberg  :  Experiments  on  the  Feeding  of  Oxen,    (Journal  fiir  Land^ 

wirthschaft,  1859 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  69.) 
C.  Schmidt  and  STiiRZWAOE :  On  the  Influence  of  Arsenious  Acid  on  the  Meta-^ 
morphosis  of  Matter.    (Moleschott's  Untersuchungen,  vol.  vi.  p.  283.) 

7.  Pavy  :  On  the  Alleged  Sugar-forming  Function  of  the  Liver,    ( V  id.  sub.  v.) 

8.  ScHOTTiN  :  On  Kreatin  and  Kreatinin,     (Vid.  sub.  v.) 

1.  Zimmermann  considers  Richardson's  explanation  re^rding  the  cause  of 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  as  insufficient.  Although  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  volatile  ammonia  contained  in  the  blood,  Ivmph,  and  chyle  may  have  some 
influence  on  their  fluid  state,  yet  their  coagulation,  he  argues,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  escape  of  the  ammonia,  because  the  blood  coagulates  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  this  substance— as,  for  instance,  when  blood  has  been  received 
under  mercury  and  oil,  or  even  after  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia  has 
been  admixed,  in  which  case,  though  it  does  not  coagulate  at  once,  yet  it  does 
so  after  some  hours,  when  there  is  still  distinct  proof  that  the  ammonia  has  not 
yet  escaped.  The  theory  in  question,  the  author  states,  is  further  inadequate 
to  explam  the  majority  of  those  coagulations  which  occur  in  the  living  body. 
Zimmermann's  own  theory  is,  that  the  process  of  coagulation  is  caused  by  the 
formation  of  a  catalytic  substance  {contact-korper),  which  effects  a  molecular 
change  in  the  fluid  flbrin,  disposing  the  latter  to  pass  into  the  solid  state. 
The  author  cannot  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  catalytic  substance,  but 
thinks  that  it  exists  and  remains  in  a  dissolved  condition,  and  that  it  has  only 
in  statu  nascenti  the  power  to  act  per  contactum  on  the  fibrin. 

2.  BischofTs  essay  gives  an  abstract  of  the  author's  views,  which  are  more 
fully  discussed  in  his  work,  lately  published,  'On  the  Laws  of  Nutrition  of 
Carnivores.'  As  this  work  will  shortly  be  more  fully  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  we 
will  now  only  mention  that  BischofP  endeavours  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
azotized  and  not  azotized  articles  of  food  to  the  animal  organism,  the  manner 
in  which  they  maintain  the  growth  and  existence  of  that  organism,  and  the 
changes  they  undergo  in  doing  this. 

3.  We  have  reported  already  on  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  paper,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  dietetics ;  but  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors  on  the  process  of 

fattening  arc  of  more  especial  value  to  the  physiology  of  nutrition.  Regarding 
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the  increase  of  the  veight  of  animals  daring  the  last  months  of  fattening,  it  is 
estimated  to  contain  in  oxen  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  total  diy  substance ; 
of  which  60  to  65  parts  are  fat,  7  to  8  parts  nitrogenous  substance,  and  1  to 
li  mineral  matter.  Similar  are  the  proportions  m  sheep  and  pigs,  but  the 
percentage  of  fat  is  larger,  that  of  nitrogenous  substance  and  mineral  matter 
smaller.  In  many  instances  the  authors  have  exactly  determined  the  amount 
and  composition  of  the  food  consumed  during  the  fattening  process,  and  have 
compared  it  with  the  constituents  estimated  to  be  stored  up  in  the  increase. 
Thus  they  found  that  in  sheep,  for  100  of  collective  dry  substance  of  food 
oonsumea,  there  will  be  about  9  parts  of  dry  matter  in  the  increase  stored  up. 
Of  these  about  8  parts  are  fat,  and  only  0*2  part  mineral  matter,  and  0'8  nitro- 

fenous  compouniu.  The  average  of  all  estimates  relating  to  pigs  showed,  for 
00  parts  ot  dry  matter  of  food  consumed,  17i  parts  of  £t  increase,  of  which 
15}  parts  were  estimated  as  fat,  and  rather  more  than  1^  part  nitrogenous 
substuice.  The  authors  especially  mention  the  important  fact  that  "  there 
were  four  or  five  times  as  much  fat  stored  up  in  increase,  as  there  was  of  fatty 
matter  supplied  in  the  food."  There  was  therefore  obviously  ^formation  of  fat 
in  the  boay.  On  the  whole,  by  the  fattening  of  animids^  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  entire  body  is  diminished,  tnat  of  fat  is  in- 
creased. 

4.  May  endeavoured  to  learn  at  which  temperature  cows  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  food  consumed.  He  made  on  two  cows  four  series  of  ex- 
periments,  each  of  them  extending  over  a  space  of  ten  days;  the  temperature 
being  kept  in  the  first  series  at  41^  Faht.  (4"  Biaumur),  in  the  second  at 
64-5^  Fahr.,  in  the  third  at  65*75°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  fourth  at  59^  Fahr.  The 
axumtity  and  quality  of  food  consumed  was  in  all  experiments  almost  the  same ; 
the  greatest  increase  of  weight  took  place  at  the  temperature  of  54'5  Fahr., 
the  smallest  at  that  of  65*75°  Fahr. ;  the  best  milk  was  obtained  likewise  at 
the  temperature  of  54*5°,  which  temperature  was  also  connected  with  the  best 
state  of  general  healtL  A  slightly  lower  temperature  than  54*5°  Fahr.  ap- 
peared likewise  to  be  beneficial.  The  amount  of  the  fiscal  excretion  was  greater 
during  the  increased  temperature,  that  of  the  urine  smaller,  while  the  quantity 
of  fluid  ingested  was  larger  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  temperature.  The 
amount  of  solids  in  the  urine  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  ascertained. 

6.  Henneberg  and  Hohmann  have,  according  to  Canstatt's  report,  instituted 
researches  on  the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  oxen.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  their  communication,  but  it  appears  to  contain  valuable  determinations 
of  the  ingests  and  c^ta.  The  temperature  of  61*2°  Fahr.  seemed  to  the 
authors  the  most  conducive  for  the  nutrition  of  oxen. 

6.  Schmidt  and  Sti'irzwage  examined  on  common  fowls,  pigeons,  and  cats, 
the  influence  of  arsenious  acid  on  the  metamorphosis  of  matter.  They  found 
that  small  doses  of  arsenious  acid  cause  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  ex- 
cretion of  carbonic  acid  and  urea  (from  20  to  40  per  cent.),  indicating  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  metamorphosis  of  matter.  This  effect  is  produced  more 
rapidly  when  the  arsenio  is  injected  into  the  veins ;  more  slowly,  but  not  less 
intensely,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  digestive  canaL  This  diminution  of 
the  change  of  matter  the  authors  rqprd  as  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  weight 
in  horses  treated  with  small  doses  of  arsenic. 
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y.  Livul;  Ssm;  Ubihe;  Fjical  Exobbtioh. 

1.  Payt  :  0»  ihe  tdleged  Sugar  Jormng  Fuuetum  of  the  lAver.    (Proceed,  of 

the  Hoy.  Soc.,  toI.  x.  p.  5S8,  ISGOJ 

2.  ScHLossBEBasB :  The  mle  of  ihe  Kangaroo.    (Annal.  de  Chemie  et  Phar- 
mao.,  vol.  ex.;  and  Canstatt,  loo.  cit.,  p.  242.) 

3.  Walubb,  a.  :  ErperitHMig  on  some  of  the  various  Ctrcumstanees  influencing 

CuttMeoui  Absorption,    (Proc.  of  the  Eot.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  122.) 

4.  Planxb:  On  the  Gases  of  the  Urine  and  the  TransudatUms.    (Zeitsoh.  d. 

Gesellsch.  d.  Wiener  Aerzte,  1859;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  243.) 

5.  Haughtoh,  J,:  On  the  Natural  Constants  of  the  Urine.    (Dublin  Quarterly 

Joomal  of  Med.,  toL  xxvilL  p.  17,  and  Vol.  xxx.  p.  1.) 

6.  Hamaix,  a.  HiiJi:  On  the  Frequent  Occurrence  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the 

Crystaltine  Form^  and  on  its  Pathological  Importance.    (Proceed,  of  the 
Boy.  Soc,  JoL  x.  p.  281, 1860.) 

7.  ScHOTXiH :  On  the  Excretion  of  Kreaiinin  and  Kreatin  through  the  Urine. 

(ArchiF  I  Heilkniule,  Jahrgang  1860,  p.  417.) 

The  work  of  Dr.  Parkes  'On  the  Urine,'  which  oontaixu,  in  addition  to  a  very 
complete  abstract,  mnch  new  matter  on  the  subject^  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  another  portion  of  this  journal. 

1.  Pavy's  recent  commnnication  to  the  Boyai  Society,  on  the  alleged  sugar- 
forming  nmction  of  the  liver,  contains,  besides  a  confirmation  of  the  results  of 
his  former  experiments,*  some  additional  matter.  Thus  he  shows  by  analysia 
that  although  the  blood  collected  from  the  light  side  of  the  heart  after  death, 
as  was  formerly  done,  affords  an  abundant  indication  of  the  {presence  of  sugar, 
yet  that  when  it  is  removed  from  the  same  part  by  catheterism  during  life,  ifc 
IS  found  to  contain  but  a  trace  of  the  saccharine  principle.  Inferences  there- 
fore that  have  been  drawn  regarding  the  ante-mortem  state,  the  author  argues, 
from  the  post-mortem  examinations,  must  be  abandoned  as  erroneous,  ravy 
reminds  us  at  the  same  time  that  slight  causes,  as  disturbance  of  the  respira- 
tion, are  sufficient  to  induce  a  strongly  diabetic  urine ;  that  therefore  a  fair 
specimen  of  blood  from  the  ri^t  heart  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  animal 
is  in  a  quiet  state  during  the  perfonnance  of  the  catheterism. 

Pavy^  experiments  on  rabbits  led  to  the  same  results  as  those  previously 
performed  on  dogs,f*-viz. :  that  injection  of  starchy  and  saccharine  matter  is 
followed  by  a  great  accumulation  of  hepatme  (the  sugar-forming  substance  of 
Bernard  and  others)  in  the  liver.  While  sugar  diffuses  easily  through  animal 
membranes,  hepatine  has  a  very  low  power  of  diffusion.  This  opposition 
strengthens  the  author  in  his  view  that  hepatiue  is  not  normally  transformed 
into  sugar  in  the  living  organism.  Pavy  nually  communicates  that  after  the 
introduction  of  lai^  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  blood  lesions  of 
the  sympathetic  system  do  not  cause  diabetes. 

2.  Scnlossberger's  analysis  of  the  bile  of  the  Icangaroo  yielded  for  100  parts 
85*87  water  and  14'13  souds.  The  solid  constituents  consisted  of  mucus  and 
colourin£^  matter,  4*34 ;  cholesterin  and  fat,  1*09 ;  biliary  acid  salts,  7*59 ; 
other  salts  and  loss,  1*11.  The  principal  base  of  the  biliary  acid  salts  was 
soda ;  they  contained  2*47  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Schlossberger  infers  from 
this  that  the  bile  of  the  kangaroo  contains,  with  the  exception  of  the  pig^s 
bile,  less  taurocholic  acid  thim  the  bile  of  any  other  animal  hitherto  exa* 
mined. 

3.  Waller's  researches  on  cutaneous  absorption  lead  to  results  which  appear 
to  us  important  with  re^d  to  practical  medicine.  The  subjects  of  the  expe- 
riments were  guinea-pigs  and  albino  rats.     When  the  leg  of  a  half-grown 
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ffaiuea-pig  va&  inupened  into  a  mixtare  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  tbio- 
tore  of  aconita^  the  part  was  after  fifteen  minutes  insensible,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  aconite  soon  followed — ^yiz.>  nausea,  efforts  at  yomiting-, 
coldness  of  sumce,  weak  circulation,  laborious  respiration,  slight  convulsiTe 
symptoms,  and  death.  The  immersion  in  simple  tinctture  of  aconite  without 
cnloroform  did  not  cause  any  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  If,  however,  the 
sciatic  nerve  had  been  previously  dividea,  then  the  immersion  of  the  leg  in  the 
simple  tincture  of  acomte  was  sufficient  to  poison  the  animal,  evidently  through 
the  distension  of  the  capillaries  and  the  more  rapid  flow  of  blood  caused  by 
the  division  of  the  nerve.  A  ligature  placed  round  the  limb  before  the  first 
symptoms  of  poisoning  had  appeared,  prevented  the  touc  influence  on  the 
system,  but  it  rarely  did  so  after  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  sypaptoms.  In 
albino  rats  the  immersion  of  the  leg  in  a  solution  of  atropia  in  chlorofomr 
caused  dilatation  of  the  pupils  already  after  two  minutes  and  a  half  in  youn^ 
animals,  after  five  minutes  or  later  in  old  animals.  If  turpentine  was  substi- 
tuted for  chloroform,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  did  not  occur  while  the  \e% 
remained  immersed  in  the  fluid,  but  appeared  immediately  after  the  removal  oi 
the  limb.  The  substitution  of  alcohol  for  chloroform  as  a  solvent  causes  great 
retardation  of  absorption.  An  immersion  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  produced 
only  very  slight  effects.  Still  more  slow  is  the  absorption  when  the  atropia  is 
dissolved  in  water  with  a  slight  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  when  the  watery 
extract  of  belladonna  is  rubbed  over  the  leg.  The  immersion  of  the  foot  of  a 
young  rat  in  a  solution  of  morphia  in  chloroform  caused  after  about  five 
minutes  somnolency  and  great  dilatation  of  pupils,  which  latter  phenomenon 
certainly  must  appear  very  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  morphia^ 
given  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  pupil.  Three  minutes'  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  strychnia  in  chloroform  produced  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  after  ^"f^ 
minutes,  the  well-known  symptoms  of  strychnia-poisoning  manifested  them- 
selves. No  effect  was  obtained  when  a  solution  of  strycnnia  in  alcohol  was 
employed.  These  experiments  clearly  show  how  important  is  the  choice  of 
the  menstruum  in  the  endermic  application  of  some  medicinal  substances. 

4.  Planer  has  determined  the  amount  of  gases  in  the  urine  and  transuda- 
tions. His  tables  show  that  the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  varies  in 
1000  c.  c.  (cubic  centimetre)  from  45  c.  c.  in  the  fasting  urine  to  about  100 
in  the  urine  of  food,  while  that  of  the  combined  carbomc  acid  varies  in  the 
same  urines  from  20*7  c.  c.  to  52*5  c.  c.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  appeared  to 
be  constant,  amounting  to  8  o.  c.  in  1000  c.  c,  that  of  oxygen  scarcely  was 
sufficient  to  be  tracealue.  By  the  ingestion  of  bitartrate  of  potash  the  propor- 
tion of  free  carbonic  acid  was  increased  threefold,  that  of  the  combined  car- 
bonic acid  remaining  unchanged.  The  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  caused  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  with  a  diminished  proportion  of 
combined  carbonic  acid,  and  without  much  alteration  of  the  percentage  of  the 
free  carbonic  acid.  Diseases  with  pyrexia  are  attended  witn  a  urine  rich^  in 
free  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  carbonic  acid.  The  absorbing  power  of  urine 
for  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  is,  according  to  Planer's  experiments,  about  the 
same  as  that  of  water ;  the  urine  is  therefore  by  no  means  saturated  with 
these  gases.  The  peritoneal  transudation  fluid  of  a  patient  affected  with  ascites 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  contained  the  gases  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
the  urine. 

5.  Dr.  Haughton  divides  the  work  done  in  the  body  into— 1,  vital  work ; 
2,  mechanical  work ;  3,  mental  work ;  4,  calorific  work.  All  the  work  done  is 
attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  tissue  change,  which  will  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  excretions.  The  author's  present  communication  relates  only  to  the 
excretion  of  urea,  which  he  considers  as  tlie  product  of  vital,  mechanical,  and 
mental,  but  not  of  calorific  work.  He  has  arrived  at  the  foUowinjg  inferences: 
"  1.  The  quantity  of  urea  passed  per  day  by  men  in  health  varies  with  their 
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food  and  oeoapaiion,  the  latter  bein^  the  principal  canse  and  regokting  the 
other.*'  "2.  Men  employed  only  in  manual  and  routine  bodily  labour  are 
sufficiently  well  fed  on  vegetable  diet,  and  discbarge  on  an  average  four  hundred 
grains  of  urea  per  day,  of  which  three  hundred  grains  are  spent  in  vital  and 
one  hundred  grains  in  mechanical  work.  This  conclusion  is  in  conformitv  with 
the  experience  of  the  mass  of  mankind  employed  in  manual  labour  in  all  ages 
and  countries."  "  3.  When  the  work  is  of  a  higher  order,  a  better  quality  of 
food  must  be  supplied,  sufficient  to  allow  a  discharge  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-three  grains  per  day  of  urea^  of  which  three  hundred  grains,  as  before, 
are  spent  in  vital  work,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  grains  in  mental 
^ork  and  the  mechanical  work  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  health."  "  4t.  The 
quantity  of  urea  discharged  per  dav  varies  abo  with  the  individual  which 
influences  the  vital  and  mental  work."  The  vital  work  furnishes  in  twenty- 
four  hours  two  grains  of  urea  for  every  pound,  according  to  the  author's  calcu* 
lation,  ''  5.  The  habits,  weight,  and  occupation  of  the  individual  enable  us  to 
account  for  a  range  of  the  diurnal  quantity  of  urea,  varying  from  three  hundred 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty  trains  per  day ;  and  this  discharge  mav  be  confi- 
dently predicted  when  the  nabits  and  weight  are  known."  We  have  men- 
tioned the  author's  conclusions  in  his  own  words,  but  must  refer  to  the  paper 
itself  for  the  calculations  on  which  they  are  based,  as  also  for  the  observations, 
which  appear  to  extend  over  too  short  a  space  of  time,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties necessarily  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 
^  6.  While  the  earthy  phosphates  of  the  urine  are  in  general  described  collec- 
tively, and  most  importance  is  attributed  to  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  Hassall  points  out  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  very  frequently 
present  as  a  deposit  in  urine,  even  much  more  so,  according  to  his  experience, 
than  the  triple  phosphate,  *'  excluding  those  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  that 
ammonial  phospliatc,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine 
subse(|uent  to  its  escape  from  the  kidneys."  The  phosphate  of  lime  is,  further, 
when  it  is  mentioned,  considered  as  occurring  in  the  amorphous  and  granular, 
and  never  in  the  crystalline  state.  Kassall  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
does  occur  in  the  urine  a  crystallized  phosphate  of  lime,  being  a  tribasic  phos- 
phate containing  two  atoms  of  lime,  and  most  probably  one  of  water.  "  The 
size,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the  crystab  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  they  occur 
in  the  human  urine,  vary  greatly ;  but  the  peculiarities  are  in  all  cases  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  auow  of  the  ready  identification  of  this  phosphate  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  The  crystals  are  either  single  or  aggregated,  most 
frequently  the  latter,  forming  glomeruli  or  rosettes,  more  or  less  perfect. 
Sometimes  they  are  small  and  needle-like,  and  then  they  frequently  form,  by 
their  crossing  and  union  at  right  angles,  glomeruli  or  spneruies.  Sometimes 
the  crystals  are  thin  and  flat,  having  obHque  or  pointea  terminations.  Very 
frequently,  however,  the^f  are  thick,  and  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  and  united 
by  their  narrow  extremities,  so  as  to  form  more  or  less  complete  portions  of  a 
circle ;  the  free  larger  ends  of  the  crystals  are  usuijly  somewhat  oblique,  and 
the  more  perfect  crystals  present  a  six-sided  facette."  The  "penniform" 
crystals  described  by  Golding  Bird  as  a  variety  of  the  magnesian  phosphate, 
represent,  according  to  Hassall,  a  modification  of  the  crystals  of  phosphat«  of 
lime.  With  re^d  to  the  characters  of  the  urine  depositing  crystallized  phos- 
phate of  lime»  it  is  usually  pale ;  it  is  passed  in  large  quantity,  with  frequent 
calls  to  void  it,  and  more  or  less  local  uneasiness  occasioned  by  its  passage ; 
the  specific  gravity  varies,  but  is  generally  below  the  average,  although  the 
animal  matter  and  urea  are  absolutely  in  excess.  There  is  a  feeble  degree  of 
iMcidity,  but  the  urine  becomes  soon  alkaline.  The  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
lime  deposit  usually  before  the  urine  has  become  alkaline,  and  should,  for  the 
sake  of  analysis,  be  separated  at  once,  before  the  other  substances  (the  triple 
phosphate^  the  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  lime)  are  mixed  with  them.    Tho 
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anihor  has  noticed  th«t  the  ooenneiice  of  thk  deporit,  ivhen  it  u  persiBteiit,  is 
usuaHj  connected  with  marked  impairment  of  hcadth,  "  and  this  often  where 
organic  disease  does  not  exist."  Great  disorder  of  the  diffestive  oigaos,  dis- 
tressing headaches,  dehiHtj,  emaciation,  great  irritability  of  the  nerroos  system, 
weakness  of  sexual  powers,  a  slow  and  feeble  pulse,  and  cold  iddn,  are  given  as 
the  prominent  symptoms. 

7.  Schottin,  havm^  during  several  years  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  kreatin  and  kreatinin  appear  in  the  urine,  eonsideiB 
that  these  substances  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  tissue-change  of  the  striped 
muscles.  Hie  author  indines  to  the  riew,  that  kreatin  and  kreatinin  pass  by 
further  oxidation  into  urea.  In  healthy  urine  he  found,  while  merely  vegetabfe 
food  was  consumed,  no  kreatin  or  kreatinin,  and  only  a  very  smau  quantity 
under  the  influence  of  an  almost  entirely  animal  diet.  In  many  diseases,  too^ 
these  substances  were  not  found ;  in  some  pathological  conditions,  however,  in 
iriiich  either  the  transformation  of  these  bodies  into  urea  appeared  prevented 

i'unemia^,  or  in  which  the  waste  of  muscular  tissue  was  increased  (as  m  typhoid 
ever),  tne  amount  of  kreatin  excreted  hj  the  kidneys  ranges  between  O's  and 
1*1  grammes  (about  3  to  17  grains)  witmn  the  twenty-four  hours. 
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4.  BeaIiE,  L.  S.  :  On  the  DUtribution  of  Nerves  to  the  Elementary  Fibra  of 
Striped  Muscles,    (Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  x,  p.  519,  1860.) 

5.  LaiIemakd,  Pesktn,  and  Dubot:  On  the  Comparative  Action  of  Alcohol^ 
the  Anastheiies,  and  the  Carbonic  Oases  on  the  Cerebro-spinal  Nervous  System^, 
(Compt.  Eend.  vol  H.  p.  400, 1860.) 

L  R.  Waokek  infers,  as  well  from  his  own  researches  on  the  weight  of  the  brain 
of  mentally-favoured  persons,  as  also  from  those  of  older  authors,  that  the 
brains  of  intelligent  indiriduads  cannot  be  proved  to  be  hearier  than  those  of 
mentally  less  developed  people.  Wagner  divides  the  brains  into  two  groups^ 
those  poor  in  convolutions  and  those  rich  in  convolutions,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  the  convolutions  of  the  great  hemispheres  to  the  intelleo- 
tual  condition  of  the  brains ;  he  acknowledges,  however,  that  this  division  is 
by  no  means  a  strict  one,  as  the  characters  of  the  one  group  gradually  pass 
over  to  those  of  the  other.  The  author  found  great  development  of  convolu- 
tions and  great  weight  of  brain  often  combine^  but  not  always.  Slight  de- 
velopment of  convolutions  is  more  often  met  with  in  women  than  in  men,  the 
grea^t  de^ee  of  development  was  found  onlv  in  men.  The  brains  of  some 
hi^y  distinguished  men,  as  that  of  Gauss,  the  mathematician,  exhibited,  oer- 
tunly,  the  ^eatest  degree  of  development  among  all  brains  examined,  but,  on 
the  other  side,  the  brains  of  some  Yerj  intelligent  men  were  among  those  poor 
in  convolutions. 

3.  Durhflm  defines  aleep, psyehologiealfy,9S  a  state  in  which  volition, sensation^ 
and  consciousness  are  suspended,  but  can  be  readily  restored  upon  the  applicar 
tion  of  some  stimulus,  hoipJ^siolcgiealfyj  as  the  period  of  the  bram's  rqpose,  as- 
sociated with  the  nutrition  and  repair  of  the  brain  substance.  The  author  thinks 
that  his  experiments  on  dogs  prove,  that  pressure  of  dist^ided  veins  upqa  th^ 
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brain,  is  not  tiie  cause  of  sLeen,  as  lias  been  supposed,  bot  tbat  during  sleep  tbs 
brain  is  in  a  eompantiYely  bloodless  oondiiion;  and  that  the  Uood  in  the  en- 
cephalic vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  nunres  with  diminished 
rapidity.  The  cereted  oircolation  dnrinc  vaking,  when  the  quantity  of  blood 
and  the  rapidity  of  ifcs  motion  are  inoreasea,  Diuhsuai  signifies  as  the  circulation  of 
function,  that  oocurrinff  dniing  akqp  as  the  circulation  of  nutrition,  the  former 
being  faToarahle  to  enaosmosis,  the  latter  to  exoemosis.  The  c[uestton  regard* 
ing  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  or  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  cerebral 
aotiTity  which  follows  each  penod  of  healthy  mental  exercise,  the  author  ii 
inclined  to  answer  by  assummg,  from  analogical  fscts,  that  the  accumulation  of 
tiie  i»oducts  of  deoompositioa  of  brain  tissue,  caused  by  its  functional  activity, 
interferes  with  the  oontinnance  of  its  action. 

3.  Brown-S6auard  has  examined  how  long  sensibiUty  lasts  in  parts  of  the 
body  deprived  ot  the  circnlatimi  of  blood,  br  applying  lisatures  on  the  femoral 
artery  of  animals ;  and  after  having  divided  tms  vessel  between  the  ligatures, 
amputating  the  thig^  completely,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  lar^  nerves. 
The  author  thus  found  the  dnradon  of  sensibility  in  the  toes  of  rabbits  to  vaiv 
between  twenty  and  tweaty-three  minutes ;  in  guinea-pigs,  between  forty  ana 
fifty  minutes,  sometimes  even  more  than  an  hour;  in  dogs,  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  minutes. 

Brown-S6quard  further  inquired  into  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
duration  of  sensibility  in  parts  deprived  of  the  circulation  of  blood,  and  shows 
by  his  experiments  that  the  lower  the  temperature  the  longer  sensibility  per- 
sists in  parts  deprived  of  circulation. 

The  same  autnor  tried  to  solve  the  question  whether  augmentation  in  the 
vital  properties  of  the  spinal  cord  is  aole  to  influence  the  duration  of  sensi- 
bility in  limbs  deprived  of  the  circulation.  He  therefore  divided,  in  one  series 
of  experiments,  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  before  amputating  the 
hind  limb,  except  the  nerves ;  while  in  another  series  he  divided  the  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  mentioned  after  having  made  the  amputation.  In  both  series  the 
sensibility  was  found  to  last  notaJuy  longer  than  in  animals  in  which  the  pos- 
terior columns  had  not  been  divided.  The  author  explains  this  bv  the  fact 
that,  after  section  of  the  posterior  sutface  of  the  spiuiu  marrow,  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  benind  the  section  become  much  more  sensitive  than 
they  were  previous  to  the  operation.  A  remarkable  fact  mentioned  bv  Brown- 
S^quard  in  connexion  witii  tnis  question  is,  that  in  a  rabbit  in  which  tbe  spinal 
coid  is  in  a  normal  condition,  and  in  which  the  toes,  aft«r  partial  amputation,  as 
in  the  experiments  described,  have  almost  lost  their  sensibility,  there  is  "aveij 
notable  return  of  this  vital  property"  when  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spmal 
cord  are  divided  in  the  dorsu  region.  ''These  experiments  show,"  the  author 
reasons,  ''that  when  sensibility  seems  to  be  lost  in  a  part  deprived  of  circula* 
tion,  it  is  not  completely  so,  but  that  the  transmitted  excitation  which  causes 
sensation  is  too  slight  to  produce  it,  and  that  if,  in  its  way  to  the  sensorium, 
this  excitation  meets  with  a  cause  of  increase,  then  sensation  can  be  produced 
by  it."  ' 

4.  Scale's  interesting  researches  show  that  every  elementary  muscular 
fibre  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  which  form  a  network  and  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  the  saroowmma  without  penetrating  it.  The  muscular  fibres  of 
mammalia  and  birds  receive  a  larger  supply  than  those  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 
The  nerves  run  witii  the  smaller  arteries,  and  are  in  vary  close  relation  with  the 
capillary  vesseb.  The  nerve-fibres  in  muscle,,  and  in  other  tissues,  may  be 
tiaced  mto,  and  are  continuous  with,  a  network  formed  of  oval  nuclei  and 
intermediate  fibres.  These  littie  oval  nuclei  the  author  considers  as  "the 
affcnts  concerned  in  the  development  of  nerves  and  the  formation  of  new 
fibres,"  and  "  the  organs  by  whicn  nerves  are  brought  into  relation  with  other 
textures."    A  great  number  of  these  bodies  is  associated,  according  to  Beale^ 
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ynth  exalted  nervous  action,  while  their  presence  in  a  small  proportion  indicates 
that  the  nervous  phenomena  are  only  imperfectly  performed.  The  manner  in 
which  the  nerre-nores  are  connected  with  the  network  of  the  small  bodies  and 
intermediate  fibres  mentioned,  suggests  to  the  author  the  idea  "  that  an  im- 
pression made  upon  a  ffiven  portion  of  a  sentient  surface  might  be  transmitted 
to  the  nervous  centre  by  contiguous  fibres,  as  well  as  bv  the  one  which  would 
form,  so  to  say,  the  shortest  route ;  and  it  is  possible  tnat  impulses  to  motion 
mav  be  conveyed  to  muscular  fibres  by  a  more  or  less  circuitous  path,  as  well 
as  ]bv  the  direct  one."  Beale's  paper  contaios  other  valuable  information, 
which,  however,  belongs  more  strictlv  to  our  half-yearly  micrological  report. 

5.  Lallemand,  Ferrin,  and  Duro;^  nave  communicated  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  the  results  of  their  expenments  on  animals  regarding  the  action  of 
yarious  anesthetic  agents  and  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  andcarbonio  acid.  They 
consider  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  amylene  as  true  ansssthetics,  acting 
primarily  on  the  nervous  system,  and  only  indirectly,  through  the  medulla 
oblongata,  on  the  respiration.  The  carbonic  oxide  and  the  carbonic  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  act  primarily  on  the  blood,  chan{;e  it  in  its  constitution,  and  only 
through  this  idteration  of  the  blood  they  influence  indirectlv  the  nervous 
svstem.  These  gases,  therefore,  the  author  designates  as  pseuuo-ansBsthetics. 
Thus  these  researches  corroborate  the  inferences  drawn  by  rlourens  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  etherization.* 


HALF-YEAHLY  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Robert  Huntxb  Sexplb,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  FhTaioiaiie,  uid  Fhyiieuui  to  the  Korthern  Dispensary, 

I.  Cure  ofCuianeow  Diphtheria  by  Perehloride  of  Iron. 
(Gazette  des  H6pitauz,  July,  1860.) 

The  following  case  is  doubly  interesting,  both  as  an  examnle  of  the  effect  of 
a  mustard-plaister  on  the  skin,  under  the  influence  of  a  dipntheritic  epidemic, 
and  as  an  example  of  the  good  effects  of  the  internal  and  external  use  of  per- 
ehloride of  iron.  A  man,  forty-two  vears  of  age,  of  a  strong  constitution,  was 
seised,  in  November,  1859,  with  a  subacute  form  of  bronchitis,  and  as  he  became 
delirious  in  the  course  of  the  complaint.  Dr.  Noir,  who  was  attending  him, 
ordered  mustard-plaisters  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  delirium  ceased,  but 
the  mustard  produced  a  vesication,  which  disturoed  the  patient  all  night.  The 
next  day  Dr.  Noir  opened  the  vesicles  without  removing  the  epidermis,  and  a 
quantity  of  serum  escaped,  similar  to  that  of  blisters.  There  was  ereat  subse- 
quent irritation,  however,  and  Dr.  Noir,  investigating  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
sufferings,  discovered,  instead  of  vesicles,  two  enormous  diphtheritic  patches, 
one  on  each  calf;  these  patches  were  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  irregular  and 
dry,  sufficiently  hard  to  give  a  sound  when  struck  by  a  spatula,  both  surrounded 
bv  an  erysipelatous  areola,  tending  to  enlarge,  and  more  painful  than  the  patches 
tnemselves.  There  were  at  the  time  several  cases  of  diphtheria  among  children 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Noir  cauterized  all  the  areola  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  j  and  he  also  ordered  a  draught 
to  be  taken,  containing  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  perehloride  of  iron  at  m» 
quent  intervals.  The  diphtheritic  patches  and  the  inflamed  skin  surrounding 
tnem  were  washed  with  a  solution  of  iron.  By  this  treatment,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  was  arrested  and  the  pain  was  relieved,  and  after  a  few  days  a 
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decided  improrement  was  manifest.  The  diphtheritic  patches  were  graduall  j 
thrown  off,  and  eventually  two  ulcers  of  a  healthy  appearance  were  left,  which 
proceeded  to  cicatrization  without  any  serious  symptoms. 


XL  On  the  Therapeutical  Employment  of  the  Double  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Quinine, 

(Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  July,  1860.) 

Dr.  Yiolette  has  given  the  double  iodide  of  iron  and  qmnine  in  several  affec- 
tions in  which  the  preparations  of  iron  have  been  recommended,  and  he  has 
been  enabled  to  prolong  its  use  without  meeting  with  the  symptoms  so  often 
produced  by  the  separate  use  of  iron  and  quimne.  He  has  never  observed 
either  weignt  at  the  stomach  or  offensive  eructations,  or  gastralgia.  In  many 
i^ections  of  the  uterus,  after  the  local  treatment  has  succeeded,  the  iodide  of 
iron  and  quinine  has  seemed  to  restore  the  strength  and  revive  the  appetite. 
He  has  witnessed  the  same  results  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  and  . 
from  all  diseases  which  induce  a  considerable  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  Yiolette  considers  this  medicine  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chlorosis. 
M.  Becquerel  allowed  him  to  administer  it  to  some  young  chlorotic 
girls,  whose  leading  symptoms  were  complete  loss  of  colour  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  a  waxy  complexion,  excessive  weakness,  total  loss^  of  appetite, 
blowing  murmur  in  the  heart  and  carotids ;  in  such  cases  Dr.  Yiolette  found 
that  a  rapid  improvement  followed  the  use  of  the  double  iodide.  The  appetite 
returned  very  auickly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strength  was  restored ;  a  slight 
rose  colour  replaced  the  pale  tint  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  extreme 
paleness  of  the  face  was  changed  for  the  natural  colour. 


III.  Cases  of  Severe  Purpura  Hamorrhagiea  successfully  treaied  by  Perehloride 
of  Iron.    (L' Union  M6dicale,  Aug.  21st^and  30th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Sassier,  of  Ch&lon-8ur-Sa6ne,  was  called  to  see  a  man  aged  seveuty,  who 
had  been  seized  suddenly  with  depression,  nausea,  and  shiverinss,  and  three 
days  after  these  preliminary  symptoms  there  followed  epistaxis,  niematemesis, 
and  haematuria;  the  patient  lost  olood  both  by  the  giuns  and  the  rectum.  At 
the  same  time  petechia  and  ecchvmoses  were  developed  on  the  trunk  and  the 
limbs.  Iced  drinks  were  ordered,  together  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  ex- 
tract of  rhatany,  but  without  success,  and  indeed  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be 
increased.  The  hemorrhage  continued,  the  tongue  became  dry  and  black,  and 
the  prostration  was  extreme.  Dr.  Sassier  then  prescribed  the  perehloride  of 
iron,  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  sweetened  with  syrup,  to  be  taken  in 
spoonfuls  every  hour.  The  next  da^r  the  patient's  state  was  the  same,  but  on 
tne  succeeding  day  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  haemorrhage,  which 
ceased  on  the  third  day,  but  the  perehloride  was  continued  for  two  days  longer. 
The  disease  seemed  to  be  cured,  but  a  week  afterwards  the  haemorrhage  reap- 
peared, and  the  perehloride  was  again  ordered,  and  after  it  had  been  employed 
two  days  the  bleeding  entirely  ceased,  and  was  never  again  renewed.  The 
patient  recovered  after  a  prolonged  convidescence. 

Dr.  Bertet  relates  another  very  severe  case  of  purpura  haemorrhagica  treated 
successfully  by  the  perehloride  of  iron,  and  iu  tnis  case  the  remedy  was  em* 
ployed  to  tne  exclusion  of  all  other  medicinal  agents.  Dr.  Bertet  considers 
that  at  present  the  perehloride  of  iron  is  the  best  remedy  for  purpura  hasmor- 
rhagica,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  infallible. 
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IV.  Severe  Ctue  ofFrimtive  Gangrenotu  Angina  treated  eueeeetfnUg  byFerekloride 

of  Iron.    (L'Union  M^cale,  Sept  6ih,  1860.) 

Br.  HeniT  Moaset  relates  a  case  of  gaopenous  disease  of  the  i^ack  of  the 
month  which  resisted  all  other  remedies,  bat  yielded  to  the  employment  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  This  medicine  was  administered  in  a  draught  at  periodical 
intervals,  and  under  its  use  the  fever  abated,  the  delirium  ceased^  ana  a  Isurge 
patch  of  ecchymosis  which  had  appeared  on  the  ri^t  side  of  the  chest  began 
to  grow  pale.  Broth  and  wine  were  then  administered,  and  every  day  the 
improvement  continued ;  the  breath  was  no  longer  foetid,  the  tissues  became 
dean,  and  at  length  the  patient,  who  had  appeared  motibund,  was  restored  to 
Idfe.  Dr.  Musset  attributes  the  recovery  enturely  to  the  use  of  the  percfalorid^ 
because  it  was  the  only  medicine  employed  internally  from  the  time  when  the 
worst  symptoms  appotred,  and  because  the  improvement  continued  regu- 
krlv  as  soon  as  its  administration  was  begun,  mth  regard  to  the  patch  of 
eoenymosis  which  appeared  on  the  chest,  the  pei]ehl(xide  seems  to  have  acted 
-  beneficially  in  removmg  it,  whether  this  interstitial  hnmorrhage  was  produced 

Sthe  gangr^e  having  destroyed  some  vein,  or  whether  it  was  the  consequence 
an  alteration  of  the  fluids  under  the  influence  of  a  seneral  cause.  It  is 
eertain  that  under  the  use  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  Doth  the  gangrenous 
disease  of  the  throat  and  the  ecchymosis  on  the  diest  were  com- 
pletely cured. 

T.  On  iAe  Fnploymeni  cf  Sulphate  of  Quinine  and  Teratria  in  TvphcUd  Fecer, 
By  Dr.  Yogt.    (Bulletin  G^n^  de  Th^rapeutique,  May  30th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Yogt  has  collected  and  tabulated  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
treated  by  sulphate  of  quinine  and  by  veratria,  and  although  the  cases  treated 
by  the  latter  alkaloid  were  few,  he  prefers  it  on  the  whole  to  quinine  as  a 
remedial  agent.  He  regards  both  alkaloids  as  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever,  but  thinks  that  they  are  useful  in  different  stages  or  conditions 
of  the  disease.  The  action  of  veratria^  he  says,  is  more  direct,  causes  no  ex- 
citement, and  proceeds  especially  from  the  spinal  eord;  that  of  qmiiine  pro- 
ceeds principally  from  the  brain,  and  cannot  be  manifested  in  a  short  time 
without  previous  excitement.  Hence  veratria  is  to  be  preferred  in  all  fel»ile 
diseases  which  show  a  rapid  and  impetuous  progress.  In  tyi^oid  fever  it 
should  be  employed  at  the  commencement,  more  particulaiiy  when  the  fever 
is  very  acute  and  the  congestion  in  the  head  very  active,  "m  oases  which  are 
more  slow  in  their  progress,  with  a  less  intense  f enrile  reactioB,  with  hypersemia 
more  dependent  on  venous  stagnation,  and  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease, 
when  anemia  or  adynamia  preaominates,  then  quinine  is  preferable.  In  some 
cases  both  remedies  may  be  employed,  the  veratria  being  administered  first, 
and  the  quinine  afterwards.  The  antipyretic  power  of  veratria  is  greater  than 
that  of  quinine,  for  where  the  latter  has  failed,  the  farmer  often  succeeds  in  a 
very  extraordmary  degree.  In  the  eruptive  fevers,  whenever  their  tendency  is 
to  a  true  inflammatcHT  localization,  or  when  this  localization  has  alreadj  hap- 
pened, veratria  must  oe  selected,  from  its  singular  efficacy  in  pneumoma  and 
puerperal  fevers  with  intense  load  inflammation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fever  is  idi(^thic  and  entails  no  local  inflammation,  quinine  should  ble  em- 
pb^ed.  The  toxical  action  of  quinine  is  more  marked  and  more  difficult  to 
avoid  than  that  of  veratria.  In  order  to  attain  to  the  antipyretic  efi'ects  fii 
quinine,  it  is  necessary  to  administer  the  alkaloid  till  it  produces  the  peculiar 
noises  in  the  head,  and  although  these  noises  are  anticipated,  they  are  tube  more 
worthy  of  attention,  inasmucn  as  the  vomiting  produced  by  veratria  is  more 
freauentlv  beneficial  than  injurious.  Yeratria,  says  Dr.  Y  ogt,  possesses,  in 
typhoid  lever,  a  power  far  superior  to  that  of  qumine  in  refieving  the  head. 
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especially  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  But  if  the  affection  of  the  head 
depends  upon  venous  congestion,  quinine  may  succeed  better  than  yeratria. 
In  a  general  manner  it  may  be  stated  that  veratria  deserves  the  preference  in 
many  cases  as  an  antipyretic ;  and  as  to  the  other  indications  for  these  two 
remedies,  quinine  ought  to  be  preferred  in  marsh-fevers  with  a  moderately 
rapid  progress,  and  in  other  febrile  diseases  which  have  reached  an  advanced 
period,  especially  when  anaemia  and  adynamia  have  already  commenced,  and 
especially  when  it  is  not  essential  to  interrupt  the  febrile  action  in  a  shorter 
period. 


YI.  On  Diffitalme  and  the  Prodneta  ofiU  Deaomponiion^  and  on  the  Action  of 
Sulphurie  Acid  on  Sanionine,  Ottaiaciney  and  the  Benn  qfSeawmony,  (Bulletin 
G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  July  3(Hh,  1860.) 

In  a  thesis  read  before  the  Faculty  des  Sciences  of  Nancy,  M.  Constant 
Kosman  has  brought  forward  some  new  and  interesting  views  upon  the  nature 
of  dijntalis  and  some  other  dru^.  He  describes  minutely  the  preparation  and 
purification  of  digitaline,  and  msisbs  upon  the  necessity  of  separating  it  from 
some  other  nearly-allied  bodies  which  always  accompany  it,  and  which  may 
mask  its  characters.  The  result  of  his  investigations  is  to  prove  that  digitaline 
is  divisible  into  two  substances— namely,  glucose,  and  a  Dody  hitherto  unde- 
scribed,  and  which  M.  Kosman  calls  digitaliretine.  This  latter  substance  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  so  in 
warm,  very  slightly  reddening  litmus-paper,  insoluble  in  alkaline  fluids,  and  in 
other  respects  showing  no  remarkable  reaction  with  different  chemical  agents. 
When  digitaline  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  boiled,  and  the  liquid  is  then 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid»  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  finally  the  residue  is 
taken  up  with  boiling  alcohol,  a  distinct  crystalline  salt  is  obtained,  containing 
soda  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  by  the  author  digitalinic  acid.  The  results  <h 
M.  Kosman  s  inquiries  may  thus  be  summed  up : — I.  Digitaline  is  susceptible 
of  being  resolved  into  a  new  body,  digiicUireiine  and  glucose.  2.  Digitaline, 
by  the  action  of  caustic  soda,  is  transformed  into  a  new  body,  the  digitalinic 
acid,  which  may  be  resolved  into  glucose  and  digitaliretine,  under  the  influence 
of  acids.  3.  Di^taline  may  exist  under  two  conditions — anhydrous  digitaline 
and  hydrated  digitaline.  4.  Santonine  may  be  resolved  into  a  new  body, 
tantoniretine  ana  glucose.  5.  Guaiacine  may  be  resolved  into  a  new  body, 
gttaiaretine  and  glucose.  6.  The  resin  of  scammony  may  also  be  resolved  into 
scammonial  and  glucose. 


YII.  On  the  Comparative  Value  of  the  Antimonial  and  Arsenical  Treatment  in 
Chorea,    (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique,  Oct.  15tb,  1860.) 

A  physician.  Dr.  Long,  has  lately  published  a  thesis,  in  which  he  records 
the  comparative  results  of  the  treatment  of  chorea  by  antimonial  and 
arsenical  preparations.  His  cases  were  collected  from  the  practice  of  M. 
Bergeron  and  M.  Boucher,  in  the  H6pital  Ste  Eugenie  in  Paris.  Twelve  cases 
were  treated  by  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  eleven  were  treated  by 
arsenic.  The  results  of  the  antimonial  treatment  were,  that  oat  of  twelve 
cases  six  were  cured,  and  in  five  cases  there  was  complete  failure.  The  longest 
duration  of  the  treatment  was  fifty-eight  days,  and  the  shortest  was  nine  days. 
Twice,  the  emetic  draught  was  not  lx)me  by  the  patient,  and  was  suspendfed 
in  consequence  of  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  which  it  produced.  Of  the 
eleven  cases  treated  by  arsenic,  all  were  cured  under  the  iimuenoe  of  the  me- 
dicme,  and  without  any  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  digestive  canal ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  patients  found  their  general   condition  improved,  and  their 
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strengtli  and  stoutness  were  restored.  The  longest  duration  of  the  treatment 
was  £rty-eight  days,  and  the  shortest  was  ten  aajs.  The  editors  of  the  '  Bul- 
letin General  de  Thdrapeutique*  believe  that  these  results  are  sufficient  to 
encourage  practitioners  to  commence  the  treatment  of  chorea  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic,  even  if  they  have  recourse  to  other  medicines  in  case  the 
arsenic  is  unsuccessful.      ' 


Yin.  TraufMiic  Tetanus  cured  by  Tariarized  AnHmony  in  large  doses. 
(Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Thdrapeutique,  May  30th,  1860.) 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  treatment  of  chorea  by  large  doses  of 
tartarized  antimony  (that  is  to  say,  by  the  strongest  doses  that  the  patient  can 
bear  without  vomiting  or  diarrhoea)  has  induced  Dr.  Conway,  of  Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland,  to  adopt  this  plan  of  treatment  in  traumatic  tetanus ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  curing  two  patients  by  the  administration  of  this  medicine.  The 
last  case  was  that  of  a  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  who  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  left  hand,  and  ])articulaxly  in  the  middle  finger,  which  was 
affected  with  gangrene  extending  to  its  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  In 
process  of  time  the  finger  became  dried  up,  and  was  removed  by  gentle  trac- 
tion; but  very  soon  afterwards  the  patient  complained  of  stiffness  in  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  could  not  onen  his 
mouth.  Dr.  Conway  immediately  prescribed  tartarized  antimony  in  tne  dose 
of  half  a  grain  every  hour  and  a  naif.  The  medicine  caused  severe  alvine 
evacuations,  but  no  vomiting  until  the  next  morning.  The  patient  had  still 
the  same  difficulty  in  opening  his  mouth,  and  complained  besides  of  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Two  days  after  the  attack,  the 
trismus  was  extremely  well  marked,  and  the  patient  spoke  only  with  difficulty^. 
The  tartarized  antimony  was  now  given  more  frequently — ^namely,  half  a  gram 
every  hour ;  but  still  the  symptoms  were  increased  in  intensity.  The  patient 
then  experienced  a  slight  amelioration  of  his  complaint,  the  stiffness  of  the 
neck  having  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tartarized  antimony  had  pro- 
duced acute  pain  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Conway  then  ordered  twenty- 
four  pills,  containing  sixteen  grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  one  to  be  t^ken 
every  hour  and  a  half.  The  next  day  after  this  prescription  the  patient  was 
still  worse ;  and  as  the  constriction  of  the  jaws  did  not  allow  him  to  swallow 
the  pills  any  longer,  he  was  ordered  to  take,  every  hour  and  a  half,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  solution  of  eight  grains  of  tartarized  antimony  in  sixty  grammes 
of  distilled  water.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  abandon  this  latter  method 
of  administering  the  dru^,  as  it  caused  excessive  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  with  singing  in  tne  ears,  and  a  linctus  witn  chlorate  of  potash  was 
employed.  The  next  day  but  one  the  tetanus  still  advanced,  but  tne  state  of 
the  mouth  was  improved  under  tlic  use  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the 
tartarized  antimony  was  again  administered  every  hour  and  a  half,  together 
with  the  chlorate  of  potash.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  seven  days, 
after  which  time  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  tar- 
tarized antimony  was  omitted ;  but  the  tetanic  symptoms  diminished  from  this 
period,  and  it  was  not  necessary  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  medicine.  The 
case  is  remarkable  from  the  perseverance  which  was  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
tartarized  antimony,  and  from  the  successful  results  which  ensued  from  its 
combination  with  chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  salt  appearing  to  modify  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  continue 
the  antimonial  treatment  much  longer  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  do 
without  such  an  adjuvant. 
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IX.  On  the  Treaiment  0/ Ikwiepsia  if  Jriemoui  Acid.    By  Dr.  Y.  Qeaiuik. 

(Gazette  HeMomadaire,  July  20th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Gerroaiii,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Acad6mie  de  M6decine,  has 
advocated  the  use  of  minute  doses  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia ;  and  he  believes  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  some  mineral  waters 
are  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  arsenic.  He  administers  it  in 
the  dose  of  a  single  milligramme  each  day,  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pill  at  the 
beginning  of  a  meal ;  and  he  makes  no  change  in  the  diet  of  the  patients, 
except  to  avoid  excess,  and  to  abstain  from  food  which  is  positively  indigestible. 
Dr.  Germain  relates  seventeen  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  administration  of  the 
arsenious  add  was  more  or  less  beneficial;  and  he  concludes  that  the  dyspepsia 
is  really  cured  bv  the  use  of  the  drug  in  minute  and  long-continued  doses. 
The  physiological  action  of  arsenic  thus  administered  is  to  cause  the  cessation 
of  constipation  when  this  symptom  has  existed,  but  diarrhoea  does  not  super- 
Tene:  Tne  patient  has  his  bowels  regularly  opened,  to  the  great  relief  of  his 
sufferings,  and  the  stools  are  healthy.  If,  again,  diarrhoea  has  been  the  pro- 
minent symptom,  it  is  not  succeeded  by  constipation.  Dr.  Germain  believes, 
therefore,  that  the  arsenic  acts  by  strengthening  the  system,  and  restoring  to 
the  organs  their  healthv  functions,  and  that  it  is  thus  analogous  in^ts  action  to 
iron  and  iodine.  The  latter  medicines  are  considered  bv  some  authors  rather 
in  the  light  of  alimentary  substances  than  drugs,  and  indeed  they  are  found  in 
many  of  the  solid  bodies  which  are  used  for  food.  Dr.  Germain  asks  the 
question,  whether  arsenic  m&j  not  have  a  similar  office  to  perform  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  ?  And  as  this  metal  is  extensively  diffused  throughout  nature, 
it  may  happen  that  the  small  quantities  existing  in  drinking  waters  may,  by 
^eir  contmuous  operation  on  the  svstem,  exercise  a  beneficial  action,  and 
preserve  the  digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  condition. 


X.  On  the  Treatsnent  of  Blennorrhaaia  by  Injections  ofSuhnitrate  of  Bismuth. 
(Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Thdrapeutique,  Sept.  SOth,  1860.) 

The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  lately  recommended  as  a  local  appli- 
cation in  blennorrhagia,  but  as  the  results  were  not  altogether  satisfactoiy, 
M.  Mourlon  has  investigated  the  circumstances  which  prevent  the  success  of 
this  kind  of  medication.  He  found  that  the  injections  of  the  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  often  irritated  the  urethra ;  and  on  testing  the  salt,  he  ascertained 
that  it  reddened  litmus  paper.  In  order  to  obviate  the  acidity  of  the  injections, 
he  caused  the  salt  to  be  washed  until  it  presented  no  acid  reaction ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  he  has  found  the  injection  almost  uniformly  successful, 
and  has  introduced  its  use  into  the  military  hospitab.  Li  a  memoir  published 
by  M.  Mourlon,  he  states  that  out  of  37  cases,  32  were  cured,  and  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  treatment  was  twen^-one  days.  With  the  exception 
of  four  patients  who  came  into  the  infirmary  for  relapses,  all  the  cases  presented 
blennorrhagia  of  five  to  eight  days'  duration,  and  they  were  all  acute  cases.  In 
none  of  them  did  the  infiammation  extend  to  the  deep  parts  of  the  urethra,  so 
rapidly  was  it  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 


XI.  On  the  Suppremon  of  Suppuration^  and  the  absolute  Disinfection  of  Wounds 
by  the  Permanent  Application  to  their  Surface  of  a  &9onffe  soaked  in  a  Chlori- 
nated Solution,  By  Dr.  Hebvietjx.  (L'Umon  Mi^dicaie,  Oct.  35th,  27th, 
and  SOth,  1860.) 

In  a  series  of  papers.  Dr.  Hervieux  maintains  the  efficacy  of  sponges  steeped 
in  a  chlorinated  solution  as  an  application  to  suppurating  wounds ;  and,  after 
53-xxviz.  la 
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qvotiaic  tkc  autboritj  of  muay  Biugicftl  aoUiora  in  fitTOur  of  this  method  of 
treatment,  and  reooraiBg  tke  resaltB  of  lus  oiwn  experience,  he  arrives  at  the 
following  condnsiona : — 1.  The  permanent  application  of  a  sponge  steeped  in 
a  chlorinated  8<dation  to  the  snrface  of  severe  suppurating  wounds  hias  the 
effect  of  transforming  them  into  healthy-looking  sores  of  a  vermilion  tint,  free 
from  exuberant  fungous  granulations  and  from  suppuration.  2.  While  this 
mode  of  treatment  suppresses  the  suppurative  process,  it  favours  cicatrization, 
whidi  is  never  more  regular  and  more  certain  than  in  the  absence  of  supou- 
ration.  3.  This  application  lesdves  in  the  negative  the  question  whe^er 
suppuration  is  the  method  employed  hj  nature  to  repair  the  physical  lesion 
innicted  on  the  living  parts.  4.  Am(mg  all  the  disinfectants  of  suppurating 
wounds  there  is  none  more  efficacious  than  the  sponj^  soaked  in  a  cmorinatea 
solution,  because  it  suppresses  the  very  source  of  £tor-^namely,  suppuration 
and  its  products.  5.  With  ver^  few  exceptions,  this  application  causes  no 
appreciable  irritation  on  the  affected  surfaces,  or  on  the  surrounding  parts. 
0.  This  application  is  most  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatm^  of 
phaged^o  gangrene,  of  the  eschars  which  succeeol  to  severe  fevers,  of  ecze- 
matous,  scrofulous,  or  bony  ulcers,  of  hospital  gangrene,  of  perineal  laceration, 
and  generally  of  all  suppurating  wounds  of  an  unhealthy  character. 


Xn.  Om  the  Th$rape9Uieal  Uu  of  ike  Ox^ie  of  Ceritm.    By  Chablbs  Lxz, 
M.D.    (American  Journal  of  the  Medinl  Sciences^  Oct*,  1860.) 

The  oxalate  of  cerium  was  introduced  into  practice  about  a  year  since  by 
Professor  Bimpscm,  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  remedy  for  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 
It  has  subsequently  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  various  gastric  affec- 
tions, both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  it  promises  to  assume  a  permanent 
place  amonff  the  mineral  tonics.  The  oxalate  of  cerium  is  a  white,  granular 
powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
neely  soluble  in  sulphuric  add.  Dr.  Charles  Lee  employed  it  at  first  oidy  in 
cases  of  advanced  pregnancv,  in  which  the  vomiting  haa  resisted  all  the  ordinary 
remedies,  such  as  creasote,  nydroeyanic  acid,  ice,  bismuth,  &c.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  grains.  As  it  was  found  very  efficacious  in  repressing  vomiting 
Pr.  Charles  Lee  tried  its  effects  in  fourteen  cases  of  atonic  dvspepsia,  and 
uniformly  with  favourable  results.  The  ^ects  ace  very  speedily  manifested, 
and  the  improvement  consists  in  the  relief  of  the  nausea  ana  the  restoration  of 
the  appetite.  The  rapidity  of  the  therapeutic  action  was  particularly  insisted 
upon  by  Professor  Simpson,  and  this  peculiarity  in  its  operation  is  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Vr,  Charles  Lee. 


HIH.  On  the  BmploymmU  iifApiol  in  Amenonhaa  and  Dynnenorrkma.    By  Dr. 
JoBST.     (Bulletin  G^^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Aug.  15th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Joret  believes  that  apiol  is  the  safest  remedy  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
uterus  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea  and  dysmenorrhoea,  and  that  it  may  be  employed 
even  in  cases  of  incipient  pregnancy.  Administered  in  doses  of  fifty  centi- 
grammes every  day,  it  never  occa3ions  either  thirst,  vomiting,  colic,  or 
diarrhoea.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  it  should  be  administered  at  a  suitable 
period  in  order  to  produce  beneficial  effect^  and  this  period  ought  to  be  that 
of  the  return  of  menstruation.  When  the  menstruation  haa  disappeared, 
perhaps  for  several  months,  its  return  may  be  announced  by  oertain  pre- 
monitorv  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  loins,  heaviness  in  the  hypogastric 
r^on,  neadache,  with  slight  elevation  of  the  pulse,  nervous  irritation,  &c. 
T&se  phenomena  indicate  congestion  of  the  uterus  and  the  approach  of  the 
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menstroal  period,  and  the  opporhndtjr  noir  oiien  itself  for  tke  administration 
of  a|uoL  xhe  remedj  may  be  taken  in  gelatine  capavles^^  each  capsnle  oon« 
tainmf^  twenty-five  centignunmes  of  apioL  Dr.  Joret  administm  one  capsule 
mght  and  morning,  during^  the  oontinnaBoe  of  the  menstrual  period  of  four  or 
ilTe  dajs,  and  at  the  following  monthly  period  he  folbws  the  same  plan.  If  men* 
stmation  does  not  supenrene  after  the  apiol  has  been  administered  fiye  or  six  days, 
it  is  better  to  postpone  its  further  emplcmnent  until  the  nextpaiod.  l!ne 
menses  usnaSy  appear  at  the  first  dose  of  the  medicine,  and  an  more  or  less 
mbundant  in  quantity,  but  an  always  unattended  with  pain.  Dr.  Joret  oour 
aiders  that  the  efficacy  of  i^iol  in  dysmenorriuea  is  indulntable.  In  some  of 
the  cases  idiich  he  has  recorded,  tlie  result  was  immediate;  a  few  wqisules 
of  apiol  induced  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  pains  in  the  loins,  proins,  and  uterus. 
On  the  day  of  the  administraiion  of  the  medicine,  and  sometunes  on  the  next 
day,  the  menses  reappeared,  and  flowed  abundantly  and  easily.  Still  the  apiol 
does  not  always  cure  dysmenorrhoea^  but  even  in  the  unsuccessful  cases  it  always 
succeeds  in  removing  the  painful  symptoms.  Dr.  Joret  oonoludes  by  observing, 
that  when  amenorrfaosaor  dvsmenorriiQBa  arises  from  a  diminution  or  excess,  or 
perversion  of  the  vitality  or  the  uterus  with  local  or  general  nervous  symptoms, 
then  the  apiol  administmd  according  to  the  rules  bid  down  is  the  best  and 
safest  emmenagogne  which  can  be  employed.  It  is  the  stimulant  and  the 
moderator  of  the  menstrual  function,  and  may  be  always  administered  without 
danger. 

XIV.  OnikeUie  of  Ahm  and  Ie$  i»  Hamatmsm,    By  H.  E.  db  Ricci. 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  1860.) 

Dr.  de  Ricci  having  previouslv  employed  alum  and  ice  successfully  in  hema- 
temesis,  publishes  the  aetails  of  a  very  severe  case  of  this  disease,  in  which 
he  used  tne  same  remedies,  and  with  the  same  fortunate  result.  The  patient 
was  a  ^oung  man,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who,  without  any  remarkable 
prelimmaiy  symptoms,  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting  of  blood,  which, 
although  at  first  dark  and  grumous.  was  quickly  followed  by  more  of  a  decidedly 
arterial  character.  The  first  remedy  employed  was  turpentine,  but  it  increased 
the  vomitinff^  and  was  consequently  abandoned.  Galhc  acid  in  full  doses  and 
acetate  of  lead  were  also  ^  administered,  together  with  matioo  and  other 
vegetable  astringents,  but  without  any  fi;ood  effects.  The  patient  now  fell  into 
a  very  alarming  state  of  depression,  and  appeared  to  be  at  the  point  of  deaths 
when,  after  a&dnistering  orandy  and  water  by  the  mouth,  and  an  enema  with 
chloric  ether,  it  was  determined  to  give  a  large  dose  of  powdered  idum,  to  pack 
the  stomach  with  small  pieces  of  ice,  and  to  place  a  bladder  filled  with  ice  over 
the  euigastrium.  It  was  also  resolved  to  administer  brandy,  ether,  and  other 
stimulants,  as  well  as  food,  by  the  rectum,  and  to  give  no  nourishment  by 
the  mouth  until  the  bleedinff  from  the  stomach  had  ceased.  Even  this  treat- 
ment appeared  at  first  to  be  unsuccessful,  but  by  its  long  and  persevering 
application,  and  a  continuance  of  absolute  fasting  for  one  hundica  and  forty 
hours,  the  patient  became  convalescent,  and  eventually  recovered.  Dr.  die 
Bicci  remarks  that  alum  may  perhaps  be  thought  an  improper  remedy,  because 
in  large  doses  it  generally  acts  as  an  emetic,  but  in  the  case  related  its  emetic 
powers  appear  to  have  been  counteracted  by  the  ice. 


.  XY.  On  Cauteruatum  bj/  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Neurakna.    (L'Union  M^dicale, 

August  7th,  1860.) 

M.  Legroux  has  lately  read  to  the  Sooi^t^  M^icale  des  H6pitaux  de  Paris 
a  piq>er  on  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  by  oanteiiaatbn  with  solphuric  add. 
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Two  cases  were  related,  in  which  Dr.  Buboui^gp,  of  the  hosoital  at  Marmaade, 
had  saooessfully  employed  this  kind  of  cauterization;  and  M.  Legrouz  stated 
that  he  had  himself  employed  the  same  remedial  measure  in  several  cases  of 
neuralgia,  and  among  others  in  sciatica,  in  femoral  neuralgia,  and  in  intercostal 
pains.  M.  Legronx  employed  concentrated  sulphuric  ado,  the  action  of  which 
was  limited  by  wiping  the  puis  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  applied  it  by  means  of 
a  pencil  made  of  cnarpie.  This  pencil,  soaked  in  the  acid,  was  passed  from 
alx)ye  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  nain,  and  brought  back  from  below 
upwards  in  the  same  diroction ;  but  this  apmication  often  mx>duoed  deep  ulcera- 
tions of  the  skin,  which  were  treated  with  cumculty,  and  M.  JLiegroux  has  Uierefore 
proposed  a  mocUfied  use  of  the  caustic.  He  now  wipes  ofT,  by  means  of  a  linen 
ra^,  the  layer  of  acid  deposited  on  the  skin,  and  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
epidermis  indicates  the  necessity  of  allowing  some  time  to  elapse  before  wiping 
off  the  acid,  or  of  doing  so  immediately.  Sy  this  plan  the  application  ma^^  be 
repeated  without  inconyenience  in  case  the  action  is  insufficient,  or  there  is  a 
reuipse  of  the  complaint.  The  epidermis  thus  cauterized  becomes  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  and  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  sliffht  red  border ;  is  some- 
what swollen  without  being  raised  by  the  serosity,  ana  then  becomes  blackish, 
and  is  detached  in  scales  without  leaving  wounds  or  scars.  This  mode  of 
cauterization  has  effected  relief  as  rapidly  as  the  more  deep  cauterization ;  but 
M.  Legroux  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  the  latter  may  be  still  required  in  some 
severe  and  obstinate  cases. 


XVI.  On  the  Use  of  Eraot  of  Rye  in  the  Treatment  ofBetention  of  Urine  fiom 
Faralysie  of  the  Blaader.  By  Dr.  Aluee.  (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Thdrapeu- 
tique,  Sept.  15th  and  30th,  i860.) 

The  faculty  possessed  by  ergot  of  rye  of  producing  uterine  contraction 
suggested  to  Dr.  Allier  the  idea  of  employing  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  forms  of  paral;jrsis  of  the  bladder ;  and  M.  Paul  Guersant  has  subse- 
quently demonstrated,  m  his  practice  at  the  Bicetre,  that  the  ergot  is  really 
endowed  with  the  property  of  exciting  contraction  of  the  bladder.  He  em- 
ployed it  not  only  m  cases  of  retention  of  urine  from  simple  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  but  also  in  order  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  detritus  of  calculi 
after  hthotrity.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  physiological  effects  of  this  sub- 
stance. Dr.  Auier  took  several  times,  fasting,  one  gramme  divided  into  four 
doses ;  the  results  were  a  little  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  feeling  of 
intoxication  similar  to  that  produced  bv  champagne.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
desire  to  make  water  more  frequently  than  usual,  almost  always  a  kind  of 
uneasiness  in  the  pelvic  organs,  which  prevented  sleep ;  at  other  times,  on  the 
following  night  there  was  a  kind  of  involuntary  jactitation  and  disturbed  sleep, 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  pulsation  was  variable.  Dr.  Allier  relates  a 
number  of  cases  treated  by  ergot  of  rye,  and  his  general  conclusions  are  as 
follows  :  In  the  first  place,  he  finds  that  the  innoxious  character  of  the  drug  is 
fully  established,  although  he  administered  it  in  large  doses  continued  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  is  therefore  induced  to  doubt  the  deleterious  effects  attri- 
buted to  it  by  some  writers,  or  rather  he  believes  that  there  may  be  different 
kinds  of  ergot,  some  of  which  are  poisonous  and  others  not  so.  In  four  out  of 
fourteen  cases  related,  there  was  evident  excitement  of  the  generative  organs, 
which  could  be  attributed  only  to  the  use  of  the  ergot,  and  nearly  all  the  cases 
exhibited  more  or  less  alteration  in  the  nerrous  system,  the  most  constant 
effects  being  a  kind  of  pleasing  inebriation,  itching  of  the  skin,  nausea^  uneasi- 
ness in  the  lower  limbs,  slight  convulsive  movements,  and  especially  excitement 
of  the  contractility  of  the  madder  when  this  function  had  been  weakened  or  lost. 
The  ergot  appears  especially  to  have  a  kind  of  mysterious  predilection  for  the 
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bladder,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  uterus,  and  quite  as  inexplicable;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  special  and  transient 
excitor  of  the  nervous  system,  appearing  to  act  more  particularly  upon  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  tne  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, which  themselves  react  upon  certain  orders  of  muscles,  and  especially 
on  those  of  the  bladder.  Dr.  Allier  does  not  agree  with  M.  Bonjnm  in  class- 
ing ergot  among  the  opiates ;  for,  according  to  the  former  physician,  ergot 
never  produces  stupefaction,  such  as  b  observed  iu  advanced  drunkenness,  or 
in  opium-smoking  and  opium-eating.  The  transient  intoxication  produced  by 
ergot  can  onlv  be  compared  to  the  effects  of  a  gbiss  of  champagne.  It  may 
be  admitted,  however,  that  one  of  the  principles  of  er|;ot — namely,  ergoHn^-' 
may  present  some  analogy  with  opium  iu  its  stupifymg  power.  Dr.  Allier 
draws  the  following  condusions  from  his  researches :  Ersot  overcomes  reten- 
tion of  urine  when  it  has  not  gelded  to  cathetorism,  and  abridges  the  duration 
of  those  cases  which  would  yield  in  time  to  the  catheter.  It  has  no  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  retention  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Para- 
lysis of  the  bladder,  resulting  from  cerebral  h»morrbage,  jfields  rather  easily 
to  ergot ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs  foUowinjg  apo- 
plexy. Ergot  is  equally  efficacious  in  vesical  paralysis  oonnectod  with  an 
undetermined  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  has  no  power  over  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  dependent  on  the  same  lesion. 


XYn.  Iodine  Injeetitm  in  HepatUis.    (Journal  de  M6decine  de  Bruxelles, 

August,  1860.) 

A  married  woman  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  constipation,  pain  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  a  slight  degree  of  icterus.  Having  been  exposed 
to  a  heavy  soower  of  rain,  she  was  seized  with  acuto  hepatitis,  which  did  not 
yield  to  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Obstinate  vomiting  of  bile  and  undigested 
lood  was  a  predominant  symptom,  but  the  jaundice  and  the  pains  in  the  liver 
had  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  there  were,  moreover,  mtense  fever  and 
slight  delirium.  As  the  stomach  constantly  rejected  everything,  and  as  other 
practitioners  had  obtained  favourable  results  from  the  administration  of  iodine 
in  chronic  adffections  of  the  liver,  M.  Muhauser,  who  relates  the  case,  prescribed 
iodine  injections  (of  iodide  of  potassium  with  tincture  of  iodine),  to  be  given 
every  four  hours  in  linseed  tea.  The  vomiting  speedilv  ceased ;  and  after  this 
favourable  change,  M.  Muhauser  ordered  frictions  witn  tincture  of  iodine  over 
the  region  of  the  liver.  After  these  measures  had  been  adopted  for  twenty-four 
houn,  an  evident  amelioration  was  observed,  the  volume  of  the  liver  was 
sensibly  diminished,  and  it  was  now  scarcely  felt  to  pass  beyond  the  false  ribs. 
The  fever  diminished  very  much,  and  there  was  an  alvine  evacuation  produced 
by  an  aperient  injection,  affording  great  relief.  The  same  course  having  been 
continued,  although  the  iodine  was  administered  in  weaker  doses,  all  the  symp- 
toms gradually  abated,  and  the  patient  recovered  in  a  short  time. 


XVIII.  On  the  Treatment  of  some  Spots  on  the  Skin  (Ephelis)  by  Tincture  of 
Iodine  and  Bichloride  of  Mercury,    (Journal  des  Connaissances  M^dicales, 
July,  1860.) 

Dr.  Gaffe,  Dr.  Gouriet,  and  Dr.  Boinet  have  lately  recommended  the  tincture 
of  iodine  as  a  local  application  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  unattended  with 
visceral  derangement.  Dr.  Gaffe  advises  that  before  treating  these  complaints, 
ft  careful  dis^osis  should  be  made,  so  as  to  distinauish  the  cases  dependent 
upon  intemaT  causes  from  those  which  are  dtogetner  external.    He  classes 
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pHyriasii  versicolor  among  the  epkelides,  and  describes  it  as  hmg  noaooon* 
panied  with  any  derangement  of  the  general  health,  but  as  causing  itching  aad 
altering  the  colour  of  the  skin.  It  is  ahojgether  a  local  disease  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  the  microtporoth  a  kind  ofparasitic  spomk  which  is  destroyed 
and  removed  under  the  influence  of  any  local  parasiticide,  such  as  iodine  or 
mercury.  He  employs  a  pomade  made  with  the  oxychloride  of  arnmonia  and 
mercury,  or  a  lotion  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  and  distilled 
water,  and  other  physicians  strap  the  skin  with  bandages  steeped  in  tincture  of 
iodine. 


XIX.  AborHve  Treatment  of  Aim  fe  Fklebitis  by  the  EHemal  ffse  of  Tincture 
tf  Iodine,    (L' Union  M^cale,  Oct.  25,  1860.) 

Dr.  Spoiret,  of  St.  Fetersbuigb,  has  published  several  striking  cases  of  phle- 
bitis cured  by  the  external  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  although  in  a  few  instances 
the  phenomena  of  pysemia  had  been  manifested.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  is  the  following.  A  strong  peasant  had  been  bled  one  day  for  pain  in 
the  side,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day  there  were  pain,  red- 
ness, and  swelling,  not  only  at  the  wound  in  tne  vein,  but  over  the  whole 
arm,  and  compresses  of  Groulard's  extract  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  When  the  patient  came  into  the  hospital,  five  days  after  venesection, 
the  arm  and  fore-arm  were  enormously  swollen,  and  a  hvid  bluish  cord  was 
observed  as  thick  as  the  finger,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  painful  on  pressure,  ex- 
tending firom  the  eaping  wound  in  the  vein  to  the  hollow  of  the  axilla.  Hie 
fever  was  violent,  the  pulse  hard ;  there  was  headache,  with  thirst  and  consti- 
pation. ^  Sixteen  leeches  were  appUed,  and  other  remedies  employed,  but  with- 
out any  improvement,  and  the  patient  fell  into  a  typhous  condition.  Camphor, 
opium,  ana  arnica  were  prescribed  internally,  and  at  the  same  time  abundant 
frictions  of  tincture  of  iodine  were  employed  on  the  skin  of  the  arm  along  the 
venous  cord.  Alter  two  days  of  this  treatment  the  swelling,  the  resistance,  and 
the  pain  of  the  inflamed  vein  had  diminished  and  the  fever  had  abated.  All 
internal  treatment  was  now  discontinued,  but  the  application  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine  was  persisted  in.  Under  the  use  of  nourishing  food  the  strength  of  the 
patient  improved,  the  phlebitis  underwent  resolution,  the  wound  cicatrized, 
and  eventually  the  patient  was  completely  cured. 


XX.  On  the  F^nologieal  Effede^  and  the  Therapeutical  Employment^  of  the 
Eitential  Oil  of  Valerian.  By  M.  A*  Babsaluss.  (Bulletin  G6n6rai  de 
Th^rapeutique.  Sept.  30th,  1860.) 

At  the  end  of  January,  1856,  epidemic  typhus  prevailed  at  Toulon,  and  was 
characterized  by  stupor,  somnolence,  and  ooma,  and  great  debility.  As  the 
usual  remedies  were  administered  without  decidedly  beneficial  elFects,  M. 
Barrallier  had  recourse  to  valerian,  which  he  employed  in  the  form  of  essential 
oil.  This  essence  pre-exbts  in  the  fresh  or  old  valerian  root,  always  containing 
about  x^ths  of  valerianic  acid,  and  consistilig  of  two  oils^-one  a  hydrocarbon, 
called  valerene,  the  other  an  oxygenated  hydrocarbon  called  valeroL  The 
essence,  as  it  is  usuaUv  found  in  commerce,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  becoming 
afterwards  brown  and  thick;  but  as  prepared  by  M.  Pierlot,  a  Parisian 
chemist,  it  is  of  a  light  straw-colour,  unaltered  by  keeping ;  its  smell  is  not 
disagreeable,  and  resembles  that  of  fresh  valerian  root ;  its  taste  is  sharp  and 
bitter ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction  from  the  valerianic  acid  which  it  contams.  In 
order  to  ascertain  accurately  the  effects  of  this  substance,  M.  Barrallier 
administered  it  to  persons  in  good  health,  and  found  that  the  following  symp« 
toms  were  produ<M — ^namdy,  diminution  of  the  arterial  pulsations  at  first. 
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and  their  subsequent  elevation  in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  increased  heat 
of  skin ;  perspiration  more  marked  than  usual,  with  the  smell  of  valerian ; 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  temporal  regions ;  cephalalgia,  most  commonlj 
frontfu,  and  sometimes  ver^  intense ;  diminution  of  muscular  force ;  inaptitude 
for  intellectual  exertion ;  mcliuation  to  sleep ;  deep  sleep ;  nausea  and  sali- 
Tation  in  certain  cases ;  dislike  to  food  when  the  medicine  was  given  in  the 
dose  of  thirty  to  fifty  centigrammes ;  and  abundant  flow  of  urine,  more  highly 
coloured  than  usual,  with  a  smell  of  valerian. 

With  respect  to  the  therapeutical  action  of  the  essence  of  valerian,  M. 
Barrallier  has  employed  it  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  typhus,  not  only  as  a 
remedy  for  the  somnolence  and  coma  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  or  the  commencement  of  the  third,  but  he  has  used  it  also  at  the  verr 
commencement  of  the  disease  in  order  to  moderate  the  nervous  irritation  whicn 
exists  at  the  outset  of  this  kind  of  fever.  He  has  found  it  to  be  most  efficacious 
at  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  when  it  appears  to  rouse  the 
patients  from  their  letnargic  condition;  and  as  to  its  curative  powers,  he 
believes  that  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  symptoms  has  exercised  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  malady.  When  the  action  of  the  essence  is 
confined  to  a  short  period  of  wakefulness,  and  when  somnolence  and  coma 
reappear  rather  suddenly,  a  fatal  termination  must  be  anticipated.  The 
following  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  essence  of  valerian  in  disease-^ 
namely,  rapid  awakening  ot  the  patient ;  eyes  widely  open ;  intelligence  more 
dear,  and  correct  answers  given  to  questions ;  increase  of  the  s^erial  pul- 
sations at  first,  and  subsequent  depression ;  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urme, 
and  slight  perspiration.  M.  Barrallier  has  employed  the  essence  of  valerian 
also  in  cases  of^  vertigo,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia,  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
he  recommends  further  observations  to  be  instituted  upon  the  therapeutical 
value  of  this  preparation. 

XXL  On  the  Employment  of  Alcohol  as  an  Abortive  Aaent  in  Intermittent  Fevers, 
By  Dr.  Jules  Gtxyot.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  Sept.  11th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Guyot  proposed  to  treat  the  epidemic  cholera  in  1849  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  alconol,  and  the  disease  was  often  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  which  was  carried  out  with  still  greater  success  in  the  epidemic  of  the 
same  disease  in  1854.  Ajs  Dr.  Guyot  regards  cholera  as  a  species  of  fever,  he 
proposes  the  same  treatment  in  intermittent  fevers,  the  alcohol  being  admi- 
nistered at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  Several  eases  are  recorded 
in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  was  successful.  In  one  case,  a  man  was 
attacked  with  a  tertian  fever,  and  two  paroxysms  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
treatment ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  third,  just  when  the  cold  shivering 
was  most  developed,  two  small  glasses  of  rum  were  administered  to  him  with 
immediate  relief ;  he  became  warm  and  felt  better,  and  a  third  glass  of  rum 
was  given.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  patient  was  dressed  and  walking 
out  in  the  air,  and  the  paroxysm  never  returned.  Several  other  cases  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  equal  success.  In  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  contracted  an  intermittent  fever  in  Africa^  and  who  came  on  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Guvot,  the  paroxysm  was  arrested  by  the  same  means.  Dr.  Guyof  s  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever  is  explained  m  the  advice  eiven  to  this  gentleman 
when  consulting  Dr.  Guvot  for  his  eomplaint.  "  If,"  said  Dr.  Guyot,  '*  you 
have  still  eight  nours  before  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  take  twenty 
centigrammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  together  with  a  cup  of  warm  infusion  of 
camomile,  and  in  two  hours  repeat  the  dose.  If  you  have  only  three  hours, 
take  three  cups  of  strong  cofEee,  and  put  your  feet  before  a  good  warm  fire. 
Xastly,  if  you  have  no  time,  or  if  yon  are  not  sure  of  the  lionr  when  the 
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invasion  of  the  paroxysm  will  happen,  allow  it  to  come  on,  and  as  soon  as  yoa 
are  certain  that  it  is  fully  developed,  take  two  small  classes  of  rum,  and  five 
or  ten  minutes  afterwards  take  a  third."  The  last  alternative  was  adopted, 
and  with  complete  success. 

XXII.  On  Indian  Hemp,  pariieularh  in  relation  to  its  profertj^  of  producing 
Sleep.  By  Dr.  Fbonholleb.  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  die  practische  Hei[- 
kunde,  I860.) 

Dr.  Fronmiiller  first  employed  the  Indian  hemp  in  the  case  of  a  phthisical 
patient  in  the  year  1850,  and  since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
especial  study  of  the  properties  of  this  substance.  The  result  has  been  the 
production  of  a  treatise  founded  upon  the  clinical  observation  of  no  less  than 
a  thousand  cases  in  whicli  Indian  hemp  was  administered.  This  plant  has 
been  verv  much  extolled  by  many  practitioners  in  various  countries,  but  has. 
lately  fallen  into  disuse,  owing  to  tne  supposed  uncertainty  of  its  operation. 
The  discredit  attached  to  it  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Fronmiiller  partlj^  to  the  con- 
tradictory statements  published  concerning  its  operation  by  various  writers, 
and  part^  to  the  difference  in  its  effects  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  compared 
with  those  observed  in  Europe.  The  Indian  hemp  of  India  ana  that  grown  in 
Europe  present  the  same  external  form,  but  they  differ  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  narcotic  resin  which  each  contains,  and  which  is  the  active  principle  of 
the  plant.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  resin  depends  not  only  upon  diffe- 
rences of  latituae,  but  abo  upon  the  depression  or  elevation  of  the  regions, 
where  the  plant  is  grown.  Chemical  analysis  has  discovered  that  the  Indian, 
hemp  contains  gum,  bitter  extractive  matter,  albumen,  chlorophyll,  ethereal 
oil,  and  a  peculiar  resin.  This  resin  is  called  cannabin  by  some  writers,  and 
forms  six  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  dried  plant.  The  ethereal  oil  has  been 
obtained  by  Martins  only  in  small  quantity;  it  is  of  a  slightly  yellowish 
colour,  of  I  peculiar  ethereal  camphor-like  smell,  and  an  aromatic  astringent, 
and  afterwards  bitter  taste.  The  preparations  of  Indian  hemp  hitherto  cm- 
ployed  are  the  powdered  plant  for  pills  or  powders,  resinous  extract  of  hemp 
in  powders  or  pills,  tincture  of  tlic  resin,  and  emulsion. 

With  regara  to  its  application  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  Indian  hemp 
may  be  considered  valuaole  as  a  traucjuiiliziug  antispasmodic  drug.  It  has  been 
employed  with  favourable  results  in  tetanus  ana  trismus,  caIdialgi^^  rheu- 
raatism,  and  in  some  mental  diseases.  Of  1000  cases  in  which  this  drug 
was  administered  by  Dr.  Fronmiiller,  552  were  males  and  448  females,, 
and  the  patients  were  of  various  ages,  from  one  year  to  fifty  and  more.  The 
principal  diseases  of  the  patients  were  tuberculosis,  inflammation,  surgical 
diseases,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  nervous  diseases,  and  dropsy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cases  were  treated  by  the  spirituous  extract  prepared  by 
Merk  in  Darmstadt ;  but  others  were  treated  by  the  extract  prepared  by  the- 
late  Jacob  Bell,  of  London.  It  is  to  be  observea  that  all  the  observations  were 
made  on  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  sleep  for  several  nights,  and  in  which 
the  continuance  of  sleeplessness  was  to  be  anticipated  unless  some  narcotic 
was  employed. 

Out  of  the  thousand  cases  it  was  found  that  the  narcotic  property  of  the 
hemp  was  completely  developed  in  530,  pai'tially  in  215,  and  little  or  not  at  all 
in  255.  With  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp  the  best  effects  were  produced  14& 
times  with  a  dose  of  12  grains,  64  times  with  a  dose  of  8  grains,  63  times  with 
a  dose  of  10  grains,  35  times  with  IG  grains,  22  times  with  3  grains,  17  times 
with  2  grains,  15  times  with  14  grains,  14  times  with  20  grains,  13  times  with 
6  grains,  12  times  with  5  grains.  The  period  of  falling  to  sleep,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  sleep  in  the  cases,  are  numerically  recorded  oy  Dr.  Fronmuller,  and 
also  the  number  of  cases  in  which  unfavourable  results  ensued  on  the  day  o£ 
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taking  the  drug,  or  on  the  next  morning.  Comparative  observations  were  abo 
made  with  morphia  in  Cases  where  the  Indian  hemp  had  failed.  Out  of  29 
cases  in  which  Indian  hemp  had  produced  no  effect^  sleep  was  produced  by 
morphia  in  24.  The  dose  of  morphia  was  in  general  rather  a  strong  one — 
from  |th  of  a  grain  to  2  grains — ^in  order  to  induce  sleep.  In  the  remaining 
5  cases  the  morphia  produced  no  effect. 

The  oondnsions  to  which  Dr.  Fronmiiller  arrives  as  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations are  the  following :  1.  That  Indian  hemp,  among  all  the  known  medi- 
cines which  cause  stupefaction,  is  that  which  produces  a  narcotism  most  com- 
pletely suppWing  the  want  of  natural  sleep,  without  occasioning  any  great 
excitement  of  the  vascular  svstem,  without  special  stoppage  of  the  secretions^ 
without  the  supervention  of  unfavourable  consequences,  and  without  subse- 
quent paralysis.  2.  That  Indian  hemp,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so  strong  nor 
so  certSiin  in  its  operation  as  opium.  3.  That  Indian  hemp  may  be  gi? en  in 
aU  acute  inflammatorv  diseases  and  in  typhus  fever.  4.  That  it  is  worth  a 
trial  to  alternate  the  Indian  hemp  with  opium  in  cases  where  the  latter  fails. 
5.  That  the  best  mode  of  administration  is  the  alcoholic  extract  in  small  pills 
which  contain  an  addition  of  the  powder  of  the  Indian  hemp.  The  lowest  dose 
for  producing  sleep  may  be  estimated  as  8  grains  given  in  piUs  of  1  grain 
each.  [As  the  strength  of  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp  sold  by  the  best  London 
druggists  is  somewhat  variable,  from  the  varying  strength  of  the  plants  pro- 
ducing it,  the  dnig  should  be  employed  with  caution,  and  8  grains  of  the  best 
extract  must  be  considered  a  large  dose. — ^Reforteb.] 


XXni.  On  Bloodlettina  as  a  Therapeutical  Apent  in  Inflammation,  especially 
Pneumonia,  By  L.  SL  Lawson,  M J).,  Ohio.  (American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  January,  1860.) 

Dr.  Lawson  combats  the  opinions  lately  expressed  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  to  the  injurious  etfects  of  bloodletting  in  all  cases  of  pneumonia, 
and  while  he  admits  the  facts  adduced  by  the  Edinburgh  Professor,  he  questions 
the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  them.  Dr.  Lawson 
remarks  that  bleeding  is  not  so  much  practised  as  it  formerly  was,  but  he 
attributes  this  change  in  our  plan  of  treatment  to  an  alteration  in  the  t;|r]>e  of 
disease ;  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bennett's  own  opinions 
and  practice  have  undergone  a  change  in  relation  to  this  subject  within  a  rather 
recent  period,  for  in  1851  Dr.  Bennett  recommended  bleeding  in  pneumonia  in 
a  clinical  lecture  published  in  that  year  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal. 
The  evidence  of  statistics  is  considered  by  Dr.  Lawson  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
owing  to  the  numerous  fallacies  necessarily  involved  in  the  tabulation  of  cases 
and  cures.  Pneumonia  requires  different  treatment  according  to  the  varieties 
of  type  which  it  may  happen  to  present  at  different  periods  and  under  special 
circumstances  of  age,  climate,  and  individual  peculiarities.  Dr.  Lawson 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  following  varieties  of  pneumonia — namely,  sthenic 
pneumonia,  asthenic  pneumonia,  latent  pneumonia,  specific  pneumonia  (typhoid, 
miasmatic,  ftc.^,  and  diathetic  pneumonia  (rheumatic,  scrofulous,  &c.).  In 
these  five  species,  the  therapeutical  indications  will  be  found  to  be  widely 
different,  and  it  will  be  accordingly  necessary  to  prescribe  quinine  and  opium 
for  one,  to  bleed  in  another,  and  to  adopt  specific  treatment  in  a  third.  It  b 
admitted  that  in  the  milder  forms  of  pneumonia  little  treatment  is  required, 
and  bloodletting  may  certainly  be  often  omitted ;  but  in  the  severer  forms 
the  remedial  treatment  must  be  more  active.  In  the  milder  forms  of  all  dis- 
eases, the  powers  of  nature  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  morbid  action, 
but  in  others  the  same  powers  must  be  protected  from  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  over-action,  while  in  a  third  class,  characterized  by  debility,  the  powers  of 
nature  must  be  sustained  by  stimulating  agents. 
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QUAETEBLY  EEPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  JoHH  W.  OoLE,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

Assittant-Flijrfolaii  to  8t.0eoi««*i  HoflptUl,  and  Bomanrj  Seeretery  to  tho  Pstholagleal  Soetotj 

of  LondoQ. 

I.  On  Uemicrama,  or  Migrdn.  By  E.  Dir  Bois-Bjbtxono.  (Ardiiir  fur 
Anatomie,  Plivsiologie  u.  Wissenschaftliche  Medecin  von  Dr.  Eeicbart  uud 
Dr.  E.  Da  Bois-Eeymond,  Heft  iy.  p.  461.    1860.) 

This  Uglily  interesting  case  related  and  commented  np(Mi,  occarred  in  the 
person  of -Da  Bois-Beymond  himself,  and  therefore  was  carefnlly  observed* 
It  is  adduced  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  morbid  phenomena  depen* 
dent  on  implication  of  the  oerrical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  After 
certain  prefatory  allosian  to  the  general  subject  of  the  influence  possessed  by 
the  nervous  sy^em  upon  the  muscular  structure  of  minute  Uood-vesseb,  and 
to  the  existing  opposition  between  neuro-  and  cellular-pathology,  &c.,  the 
author  details  his  case,  which  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

Ever  since  he  was  twenty  years  old,  although  otherwise  in  good  health,  he  has 
suffered  every  three  or  four  weeks  after  any  httle  irregularity  (such  as  lon^  fast- 
ing, over-wearving  company,  &c.)  from  general  indisposition,  and  slight  pain  in  the 
rig[ht  temporal  region  on  awaking  the  next  morning.  This  exteaMis  gradually, 
b^g,  liowever,  confined  to  that  side  of  the  head,  so  as  to  reach  its  height  ai 
mid-day,  and  again  departs  towards  evenine.  Whilst  at  rest  the  pain  is  bear- 
able, but  ou  movement  it  increases  fearfuSy,  as  also  under  all  circumstances 
exaggerating  the  pressure  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  such  as  stooping,  coughing, 
Ac.  It  is  svnchronous  with  the  pulse  of  the  temporal  artery,  wouh,  on  toe 
side  affoctea,  feeb  like  a  hard  cord ;  the  artery  on  the  opposite  having  all  the 
time  a  natural  character.  The  countenance  is  wan  and  pale,  and  the  riaki 
eye  small  and  reddened ;  and  at  tiie  height  of  the  attack  there  is  nausea,  out 
never  actual  vomiting.  When  the  attack  is  approadiin^  its  termination  the 
riaht  exc  reddens  ana  becomes  much  wanner,  botn  subjectively  and  objectively. 
Tjnb  seizure  is  curtailed  by  sleep.  Slight  gastric  disturbance  remains  after 
the  attack,  and  often  one  part  of  the  nairy  scalp  is  painfuL  The  attacks 
sffe  more  frequent  in  the  winter;  they  are  entirely  absent  during  trave- 
ling on  foot ;  and  latterly  have  been  less  frequent  and  regular  than  formerly, 
when  the  author  used  to  exercise  his  mind  more  fiilly.  The  affection  juat 
detailed  is  evidently  that  oidioarily  known  under  the  term  Migran,  which  is 
universally  considered  to  be  a  neuralgia^  whose  anatomical  site  is  considered 
by  Bomborg  to  be  placed  in  the  brain;  by  Lebert  in  the  first  division  of  the 
filth  nerve,  ftc  In  t^ese  attacks  the  observer,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
patient,  considers  that  in  his  Migran  there  is  a  tetanus  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  blood-  vessels  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head ;  in  fact»  a  tetanus  in  the 
part  dominated  by  the  cervical  i)ortion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  ri^t 
side^  as  is  shown  bv  the  condition  of  the  temporal  artery,  the  pallcur  of  tke 
face,  the  sinking  of  the  eyebalL  A  condition  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
carotid  arteiT  is  naturally  surmised,  similar  to  that  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
as  well  as  of  the  vertebral  artery.  The  tendency  to  vomit  lypean  aooounted 
for  (just  as  Woollaston  explained  sea-sickness)  by  the  idteratiou  in  the  blood's 
pressure  in  the  brain,  as  alw  the  fluttering  before  the  eyes  often  accompanying 
the  Mimn  and  the  use  of  disitalia.  The  redness  and  warmUi  of  the  parts 
about  toe  ear  observed  on  tne  departure  of  the  headadie  arises  from  the 
weariness  and  relaxation  of  the  unstriped  muscles  of  the  vessels  following  bxA 
consequent  upon  their  over-contraction.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
during  the  attacks  is  probably  either  owing  to  the  muscular  coats  of  its  vessel 
being  earlier  reUaed,  or  to  the  fact  of  Uieir  having  begun  sooner  to  be  ooa- 
tracted  or  tetanized  than  the  coats  of  other  vessels. 
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The  abore-desoribed  case  of  Migran  u,  then,  not  to  be  looked  npon  as  an 
affection  of  the  brain  or  cerebral  nerves,  bat  of  that  portion  of  the  cervical 
re^on  of  the  spinal  cord  termed  by  Budge  and  Waller  the  "  reffio^liospinalit** 
This  being  so,  it  ooght  to  be  foand  that  a  tetanns  of  the  stmctnres  controlled 
by  the  sympathetic  from  this  part  of  the  cord,  would  be  attended  by  a  dilated 
pupil;  and  it  so  happened  tnat  daring  the  attacks  it  was  found,  both  by  the 
patient  and  by  Dr.  Schacht,  that  on  the  side  affected  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
dilated,  the  other  one  remaining  natural,  and  this  was  especially  noticeable  in 
proportion  as  the  eye  was  shaded.  Moreover,  during  as  well  as  subsec[aent  to 
the  attad:  the  spinous  process  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  was  painful  on 
pressure.  In  his  case  Da  Bois-Reymond  tiionght  that  the  pain  of  the  head  was 
the  result  of  the  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  contained 
blood  permitted  by  the  tetanus  of  their  muscular  fibre.  Du  Bois-Reymond 
does  not,  however,  assert  that  Migran  is  of  necessity  explained  in  this  way. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  to  be  almost  always  a  neuralgia.  He  concludes  by 
drawing  a  parallel  between  his  explanation  of  his  own  case  and  that  of  many 
epileptic  attacks  offered  by  Kussmaul  and  Tenuer. 


XL  A  Cote  of  Epilepsy,  in  wkick  attacks  of  UnmeafUng  Lauakter,  Tetamofd  Spam, 
and  peculiar  Rotaioiy  Movements  occurred.  By  G.  &  Paget  M.D.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

This  highly  interesting  communication,  which  was  originally  read  at  Cam- 
bridge, accompanied  by  certain  commentaries,  is  reprinted  from  the  '  British 
Medical  Journal.'  The  case  was  that  of  a  labouring  man,  aeed  twentv,  who 
had  been  under  observation,  more  or  less,  since  July,  1856,  at  which  date 
he  had  for  a  few  weeks  only  been  the  subject  of  ordinary  but  severe  epileptic 
attacks,  which,  however,  occasionally  came  on  in 'groups'  or  'paroxysms.* 
But  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  regular  epileptic  attacks  he  nad  been  for  eight  or 
nine  months  subject  to  "frequent  bursts  or  unmeaning  laughter,"  which  came 
on  day  after  day,  lasting  about  a  minute.  They  were  evidently  quite  involun- 
tary, and  tookplace  without  apparent  cause,  and  came  on  also  frequently 
during  sleep.  These  attacks  were  not,  like  ordinary  laughter,  excited  by  some- 
thing ludicrous,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  unconnected  with  any 
§  leasing  emotion  or  idea.  They  were,  ^ter  a  time,  often  accompanied  by 
ancing  movements,  which,  along  with  the  laughter,  would  stop  when  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  catling.  He  had  been  wont  to  pass  the  urine  during 
these  laughing  attacks.  At  one  time,  also,  he  auffered  from  frequent  spasms, 
resembling  those  of  tetanus,  the  back  being  bent  as  in  opisthotonos^ 
during  which  time  he  retained  his  consciousness,  and  between  the  spasms  he 
was  wont  to  be  very  excited,  and  obtained  relief  by  walking  about,  drinking 
and  washing  with  cold  water.  In  August,  1857i  he  became  subject  to  attacks 
of  rolling  or  turning  on  his  own  axis,  chiefly  from  right  to  left,  during  which 
he  neither  lost  consciousness  nor  became  giddy.  These  rotatory  movements 
could  be  restrained  by  moderate  force.  They  were  generallv  followed  by 
flatulent  eructations.  Subsequent  to  this  his  temper  b^me  altered,  and  he 
became  veiy  obstinate  and  self-willed. 

In  his  remarks  or  commentaries  the  author  shows,  by  i^ascma  which  space 
predndes  our  adducing,  that  the  attacks  of  spasmodic  laogfater  were  esaea- 
tiallT  abortive  epileptic  fits.  He  quotes  a  case  related  by  Biliod  (Anmales 
M^oo-Psyehologiques,  torn.  ii.  1843) — ^the  only  one  which  he  knows  of;— u 
whidk  epileptic  £s  assumed  the  laugfainf|[  form,  and  remarks  truly  that  it  it 
sinffular  that  such  cases  are  so  nrt,  considering  the  dose  relation  between 
epilepsy  and  hysteria,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  often  attended  by  apasmodie 
liiii§^ter.    Dr.  Pi^t  discriminates  between  the  above  class  of  cases  ud  those 
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in  which  laughter  occurred  in  epilepsy,  not  in  "  spontaneous  fits,  but  exdted 
by  yeiT  slight  causes,  the  only  deviation  from  the  normal  state  consisting  in 
a  procuvitv  to  laughter  far  greater  than  was  natural" 

The  autnor  quotes  several  cases  in  which  unwonted  laughter  and  peculiar 
movements  like  those  of  the  cases  adduced  accompanied  various  diseases.  He 
ooncludes  bv  stating  that  for  some  months  both  the  regular  and  the  laughing 
attacks  had  oeen  preceded  invariably  by  an  aura,  which  commenced  below  the 
navel  and  rose  to  the  throat  when  tne  attacks  came  on. 

Dr.  Paget  thinks  that  most  good  haa  been  effected  in  the  way  of  treatment 
by  blisters  to  the  region  of  the  navel  and  the  use  of  valerianate  of  zinc  and 
herbane ;  and  latterly  by  bbmuth  and  magnesia. 


m.  On  ParalyHi  of  the  Spinal  Mmeles.  By  Dr.  Zubadelli.  (Archives 
06n6rales  de  M^ecine,  March,  1860,  p.  362.  Quoted  from  the  '  Gazetta 
Medica  Italiana  Lombarda,  1859.) 

Of  this  affection  the  following  characteristics  are  summed  up : 

1.  Dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  increased  on  long  standing  and  diminished 
by  lying  down ;  in  some  people  neund^  often  affecting  the  intercostal  nerves ; 
occasional  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  skin  down  the  spine. 

2.  In  the  early  stages,  slight  incurvation  of  the  spine ;  in  the  later  ones  this 
is  so  great  that  the  head  rests  on  the  breast. 

3.  Excavation  of  the  vertebral  gutters,  so  that  the  vertebral  extremities  of 
the  ribs  may  be  more  or  less  easily  distinguished. 

4.  Some  painful  point  exists  on  a  level  with  a  lumbar  spinous  apophysis, 
owing  probably  to  stretcliing  of  the  ligaments  which  have  lost  tonicity. 

5.  In  advanced  cases  a  peculiar  elasticity  at  the  level  of  the  spinous  and 
transverse  apophyses  of  the  vertebrae,  due  to  tension  of  the  aponeuroses. 

6.  Impossibility  in  maintaining  the  erect  posture  without  support. 

7.  Incomplete  power  of  extending  the  trunk  without  fixation  of  the  upper 
limbs. 

8.  Alteration  in  the  natural  curvatures  of  the  spine,  the  concavity  of  the 
cervical  region  bein|^  the  first  to  disappear. 

9.  Bight  declination  of  the  whole  spinal  column  to  the  right  side. 

10.  Incomplete  straightening  of  the  spinal  column  by  ]&adization  of  the 
muscles  of  the  vertebralgutters. 

11 .  Freedom  of  movement  of  the  cervical  muscles,  excepting  the  above- 
mentioned  incurvation. 

12.  Increased  mobility  of  the  vertebrsc  one  upon  the  other,  owing  to  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  attended  by  occasional  noise  like  the  crepitus  of 
certain  dislocations. 


IV.  Oft  Progressive  Muscular  Paralysis  of  the  Tongue,  Velum  Palali,  and  Lips. 
By  Dr.  Duchenive,  of  Boulogne.  (Archives  G6n6rales  de  M^decine, 
September,  1860,  p.  283 ;  and  October,  p.  431.) 

Tlie  author  describes  seven  out  of  thirteen  cases  which,  since  the  year  1852, 
have  fallen  under  his  notice,  in  which,  without  apparent  cause,  paralysis  affected 
the  above-mentioned  parts  successivelv,  producing  interference  with  articulation 
and  swallowinff,  complicated  at  an  advanced  stage  and  with  frequent  attacks  of 
suffocation,  and  leading  to  death  by  starvation  or  syncope.  Unfortunately  post- 
mortem examinations  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  cases  alluded  to. 
Going  into  particulars,  the  author  details  the  symptoms,  course,  duration, 
prognosis,  diagnosis,  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  this  affection. 

As  respects  the  symptoms,  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  is  described  as  con> 
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stitnimgy  in  fact,  the  maladj^,  as  it  is  the  one  which  threatens  life,  by  hindering 
nntrition  of  the  body.  This  symptom  is  generally  the  first  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. Oinnjg  to  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue,  the  articulation  of  cer- 
tain consonants  is  rendered  difficult,  and  finally  impossible;  the  swallowing,  at 
first  a  little  interfered  with,  becomes  difficult ;  toe  saliva,  rendered  viscous 
by  retention  in  the  mouth,  being  constantly  ejected ;  finally,  when  the  tongue 
is  entirely  deprived  of  motor  power,  deglutition  is  as  impossible  as  when 
the  mouth  is  kept  perfectly  open  and  the  tongue  depressed.  Then,  owing 
to  the  velum  pamti  bein^  affected,  the  articulation  of  the  labials  becomes 
affected,  the  'p'  and  'b' being  sounded  as  'me,'  'fe,'  or  '  ve/  owinff  to  the 
posterior  nasal  orifice  not  being  closed,  and  the  column  of  air  exhaled  being 
subdivided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  finds  its  wajr  by  the  wide  posterior 
orifice,  causing  a  peculiar  nasfd  noise.  Moreover,  food,  in  swallowing,^  finds  its 
wav  by  the  nasal  fossee.  On  inspecting  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  irregularity  to  be  perceived  in  the  arches  of  the  palate,  as  the  para- 
lysis is  mostly  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  we  obtain  immediate  proof  of  it  by 
£he  improvement  in  articulating  the  labiak  which  takes  pbce  wlieu  the  nose 
of  the  patient  is  pinched  at  the  time  of  forcing  the  air  through  the  mouth. 

Ajb  regards  the  paralysis  of  the  Hps,  the  patient  at  first  nas  a  difficulty  in 
distinctfy  pronouncing  the  vowels  '  o '  and  '  u,'  and  soon  a  difficulty  in  whistling 
or  kissing  appears;  then  the  labials  are  imperfectly  pronounced,  and  sometimes, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  quadratus  and  triangmaris  muscles  of  the  lips,  the 
vowels  '  e   and  '  i '  cannot  be  sounded. 

Duchenne  had  never  noticed  paralysis  of  the  orbicukres  muscles  of  the 
eyelids,  or  of  the  zygomatics,  of  the  elevators  of  the  upper  lip  or  of  the  motors 
of  the  nose,  nor  yet  of  the  buccinator.  Owing  to  paralysis  ot  the  orbiculares  of 
the  lips,  the  muscles  moving  the  commissures  ana  acting  upon  the  lids  become 
predominant,  and  thus  a  doleful  aspect  is  assumed  by  the  face,  o\ving[  to  the 
tnmsverse  increase  of  the  line  separating  the  closed  lips,  and  the  deepening  and 
enlargement  of  the  naso-labial  lines,  bv  reason  of  the  action  of  the  elevators 
of  the  upper  lip.  The  disturbances  in  breathing  are  often  provoked  by  move- 
ment, as  of  walking,  and  often  take  place  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  suf- 
focation may  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  death  by  syncope. 

Along  with  these  local  symptoms  there  is  complete  absence  of  febrile 
aymptoms,  and  the  digestive  organs  continue  in  good  order.  Ghradually  the 
patient  gets  weaker,  wnich  may  be  partly  owing  to  want  of  food  and  partly  to 
a  feebleness,  the  result  of  the  same  central  cause  which  produces  the  frequent 
attacks  of  giddiness  to  which  they  are  liable.  In  one  case  only  was  there  any 
apparent  paralysis  of  limb. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  these  cases,  the  paralysis  is  always  chronic,  lasting 
between  one  and  thinee  years,  and  always  advancing,  not  in  any  instance  re- 
maining even  stationary. 

As  respects  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  paralysis,  that  appears  to 
be  in  the  early  stages  far  from  easy,  partlv  because  it  beops  by  a  simple 
muscular  debility  only,  and  partly  because  tne  palate  and  the  Tips  are  not  simul- 
taneously affected.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  second  and  thira  stages  of  the 
affection.  The  various  affections  with  which  it  might  be  confounded  are 
(I)  Simple  pharyngitis.  (2)  Simple  paralysb  of  the  velum  palati.  (3)  Paralysis 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  and  {i)  Atrophy  of  the  tongue  in  the  progressive 
fatty  muscular  atrophy.  As  regards  pharyngitis,  the  absence  of  fever  and  of 
pain,  as  also  of  redness  and  swelling  of  the  pharyngeal  or  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  distinctive.  Again,  iu  pharyngitis  we  have  not  the  disturbances  of  arti- 
culation, and  of  course  in  advanced  cases  the  immobility  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
is  conclusive.  In  simple  paralysis  of  the  velum  palati  the  dyspliagia  is  never  so 
entire  as  to  hinder  the  swallowing  of  the  saliva,  and  although  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  consonants  is  interfered  with,  yet  the  palatines  arc  not  sounded 
as  '  ch,'  as  is  the  case  in  the  instances  under  consideration. 
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AgUD,  oomptfing  these  cases  with  those  of  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nenres,  confusion  could  only  arise  if  this  nenre  was  affected  on  both  sdes  of 
the  face;  otherwise  distortion  of  the  features,  not  noticed  in  the  cases  cf  pio- 
mssive  paralysis^  would  exist ;  also  integrity  of  the  electrical  oontnctiUty  of 
tlie  orbicidar  muscle  of  the  lips  distinguiiuies  those  cases  from  paralysis  of  the 
seventh  pair,  in  which  feebleness  or  loss  of  this  nroperty  exists. 

Finally,  these  cases  might  be  looked  upcm  as  tne  eommendng  staces  of  the 
fatty  muscular  atrophy ;  mit  it  is  remarkable  that  out  of  159  cases  of  the  latter 
obseryed  by  Duchenne^  never  once  was  the  tongue  affected  bv  atrophy  ait  tl^ 
omnmencement  or  in  the  first  stage  of  the  affection.  But  should  it  ever  be 
that  atrophy  of  the  tonnie  and  lips  exists  in  the  early  stage  of  the  progressive 
fatty  atrophy,  we  ahoula  find  that  in  the  one  case  the  pwalysis  exists  without 
atrophy,  ana  in  the  other  we  should  have  atrophy  without  paralysis.  There  are 
cases  in  which  these  two  affections  maybe  associated,  and  so  give  ziae  to  a  diffi- 
cult diagnosis.    Duchenne  mentions  sudi  an  one. 

As  regards  the  causation  of  these  cases  in  question,  Dudienne  has  been 
able  to  obbain  little  or  no  certain  information.  They  seem  to  be  peenliar  to 
adult  age. 

In  oondusion,  as  to  treatment,  the  auth<»  looks  upon  Paradiitation  of  the 
afiieeted  musdes  as  most  likely  to  bring  about  amdioration.  In  one  of  his 
cases  related  fNo.  6),  the  patient  improved  greatly,  both  as  to  powers  of 
articulating  ana  of  swaUowin^^  and  consequently  as  to  ge&eval  strength.  This 
should  be  resorted  to  in  addition  to  any  such  treatment  as  may  iypearnuctsBaij 
in  the  indtvidnal  case. 

T.  0»  the  Faikoioffy  of  tKe  Fiiuiianf  Body.  By  Dr.  M.  Mighil,  of  Char- 
leston, S.  C.  (From  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Beview, 
March,  1860,  and  North-American  Medico-Chirurgical  Eeview,  July, 
1860.    p.  750.) 

The  author,  after  detailing  a  case  of  cancerous  tomoor  of  this  body,  founds 
upon  it  a  paper,  whidi  he  eondudes  aa  foUows : 

1.  The  pituitary  body,  lK>wever  largdy  developed  in  some  animds,  is  not  a 

Srimary  division  of  the  brsin,  or  true  enoephahe  canglion,  since  its  complete 
estruetion  is  neiver  aoeompanied  by  ksa  oi  intoiect,  motion,  or  senamn, 
beyond  what  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessary  pressure  upon  more 
tial  parts  of  the  enoephakm. 

3.  That  we  have  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  this  hjpophysis 
certain  so-called  vascular  glands,  as  the  thyroid,  thymus,  snleen,  ftc. 

3.  While  the  diagnosis  of  the  morbid  states  is  rendered  obscure  by  absence 
of  its  ascertained  function,  this  ahnost  constant  connexion  with  tne  simid- 
taneous  production  of  amaurosis  in  both  eyes,  and  with  absence  of  symptoms  of 
cross  pandjsis,  will  indicate  the  seat  of  tlie  dnease  when  compared  with  morbid 
states  of  either  hemisphere. 

4.  l%e  long  continuance  of  disease  in  this  situation  may  propagate  inflam- 
matory action  to  neighbouring  parts,  followed  by  apathy,  somnolency,  syncope, 
cephosia,  and  other  symptoms  obscuring  the  disease. 


VI.  Tkree  Ones  0/  Thrombosis  of  ike  Ptdmonofv  Artery  in  Ii^anis,  By 
C.  BAtTCHTUss,  of  St.  Petersburg  (Yircnow's  Archiv,  Sand,  xviii. 
Heft.  6  and  6,  p.  537.) 

The  anthor  observes  that  in  the  course  of  two  years,  out  of  1800  post- 
m<ntem  examinations,  he  had  met  with  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  arterv  only 
seven  times.    In  four  (^  these  cases  the  affection  was  distinctly  emboue  in 
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origm.  In  tvo  cases  there  vas  pli«isig  up  of  ih»  "  ductiu  arteriosus ;"  in 
one  case  of  tbe  right  Tentride ;  and  in  one  case  of  the  auricular  opening  ol  the 
inferior  yena  cava.  « 

To  proceed  with  the  three  cases  which  are  quoted : 

Case  I.  was  that  of  an  infant  three  weeks  ola,  who  died  of  choleraic  diarrhoea. 
On  poit-mortem  examination,  the  skull  was  found  to  be  very  hyperemia  The 
sinuses  of  the  brain  contained  much  blood,  but  no  ooagnlum ;  the  heart  was  of 
natural  dimensions,  and  dark  viscid  blood,  with  scantj  fresh  clot,  but  nothing 
more,  existed  in  its  cavities.  The  pulmonary  arterv  contained  a  firm 
brownish-red  plug,  which  narrowed  its  diaineter  about  half,  stretching  from  a 
little  above  the  valve-flap  to  the  right  subdivision  of  the  vessel.  Into  this  it 
passed  as  far  as  to  the  tnird  subdivisions.  The  wall  of  the  vessel  was  healthy ; 
the  plug  but  slightly  adherent^  and  its  surface  ui  contact  with  the  blood's  current 
was  excavated ;  the  termination  of  the  plug  towards  the  arterial  valve  was 
greatly  diminished  in  size.  The  chief  portion  of  the  plug  was  firm  and 
fibrinous,  but  towards  the  periphery  the  central  parts  were  nreaher,  and  con- 
tained more  blood;  the  right  lung  was  tolerablv  (edematous;  the  kidneys  and 
Hver  were  full  of  blood ;  the  spleen  normal ;  the  venous  system  full  of  dark 
viscid  Uood,  free  from  coagolum. 

Case  II.  was  that  of  a  three  weeks'  old  child,  whidi  also  died  of  choleraic 
diarrhoea.  Mier  death,  the  skin  was  found  ver^  Hvid  in  places ;  the  sinuses  of 
the  dura-mater  and  jugular  veins  were  full  of  dark  viscid  blood  with  scanty 
coa^um;  the  veins  of  the  pkrmater  were  veiy  injected,  and  also  those  of  the 
bram,  whieh  was  natural.  The  right  Inns  was  much  smaller,  and  at  its  edges 
were  fibrinous  deposits;  the  heart  was  of  natural  size;  the  ri^ht  auricle  con- 
tained dark  viscid  blood  with  but  slight  coagulum  on  its  waUs,  but  the  walls  of 
the  ri£^ht  ventricles  had  much  firm  old  coagulum  adherent  to  them,  partly 
broken  down,  and  grumous  and  colourless,  and  containing,  as  seen  uj  the 
microscope,  fatty  matter  and  broken-down  blood-cells.^  The  pulmonary  arterv 
was  fuU  of  thick  firm  plu^,  unevenly  excavated  on  its  upper  surface,  which 
passed  to  a  great  extent  up  mto  the  arterjr  of  tbe  right  lung,  but  only  slightly 
into  that  of  the  left  one.  The  coaffulum  in  the  lower  subdivisioDB  of  the  right 
pidmouary  artery  was  very  advanced  in  disintegration,  containing  mudi  fiatty, 
and  granular,  and  niementary  detritus.  In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lung; 
softening  masses  of  fibrin  and  blood  also  were  found,  and  the  entire  lung  was 
csdematous.  Tht  ductus  arteriosus  and  umbilical  veins  were  somewhat  involved 
in  like  manner ;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  fall  of  blood. 

In  the  last  case,  the  author  thinks  that  the  plugging  up  of  the  pulmonary 
arterjr  was  "  embolic,"  and  secondary  to  the  disint^ratea  deposit  in  the  right 
ventricle. 

Case  m.  was  that  of  a  four  weeks'  old  child,  who  also  died  of  diarrhoea.  J/ter 
death  the  entire  ascending  aorta  was  found  full  of  coagulum,  and  from  the  spot 
oonesponding  to  the  duohis  arteriosus  to  that  giving  off  of  the  sixth  intercostal 
artery,  a  firm,  greyish-red  plug  was  found,  in  part  occluding  the  vessel,  and  in 
one  place  onlv  very  adherent  to  its  walk.  At  this  spot  the  coagulum  gra- 
dually dinunisked  m  size,  and  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  intercostal  artery 
a  second  thrombus  existed,  extending  some  mstanoe.  Yina  adherent  plugs 
were  also  found  in  the  renal  and  some  lumbar  arteries.  No  softening  existed 
in  the  plugs,  and  after  being  in  spirit  some  time  they  were  found  to  be 
distinctlv  laminated.  In  the  right  kidney  hsemorrha^  of  some  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  existed,  and  small  masses  of  d^;eneratmg  fibrine. 

Case  IV.  was  one  of  a  child  two  months  old,  who  died  <»  diarrhoea.  J/ter  death 
the  cranial  sinuses  were  found  full  of  dark  viscid  blood,  and  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater  were  full  of  blood.  From  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  a  thick, 
firm  plug  of  coagulum  projected  into  the  ri^bt  auricle,  otherwise  the  heart  only 
contained  viacid  blood.    Towards  its  division  the  pulnK)nary  artery  contained 
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a  thick  fibrinous  plug,  wbibh  passed  to  a  great  extent  into  the  bnmch  of  the 
left  lung,  in  whicn  was  a  quantity  of  corresponding  hemorrhagic  in£uction. 
The  abdominal  organs  were  very  full  of  blood. 


YII.  An  insioMce  of  Siemma  of  ike  Aorta  at  a  point  eorretponding  with  ike 
opening  qf  ike  **Ducitu  Arierionu^*  in  a  ekild  iktte  wedce  old,  BytJ^e 
same  Antnor  as  the  above  cases.  No.  6  (Virchow's  Aichiv,  Band  xviii. 
Hefte5and6,p.  544). 

The  child  died  after  a  two  days'  illness.  Atelectasis  of  the  lungs  was  found, 
and  catarrh  of  the  bronchi.  The  heart  was  as  laree  as  that  of  a  child  six  or 
eight  months  oid,  and  the  walls  of  the  left  rentricfe  were  very  thickened.  The 
pmmonary  artery  and  left  ventricle  were  much  larger  than  they  should  be. 
The  valves  and  membranous  part  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  were  natural  ^ 
the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  somewhat  thickened.  The  aorta  was 
natural  as  to  its  walls ;  but  beyond  the  giving  off  of  the  innominata  it  began 
to  narrow  considerably,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tube  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  was  continuous  with  that  of  the  descending  part  only  bj  an  opening  of 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  and  this  point  of  extreme  contraction  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  "ductus  arteriosus,"  the  waUs  of  which  were  thickened, 
their  lining  membrane  being  granular  and  knotted. 

The  author  quotes  an  interesting  case  of  Bochdalek's  (Prag.  Yiertel- 
jahrsschr.  1845,  iv.),  in  which  a  plug  filling  up  the  ductus  urteriosus  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  aorta  caused  obliteration  of  that  vessel 


ym.  On  Involuniaiy  Seminal  JBmissiom,  and  ikeir  Ii^uenee  upon  ike  P'ro^ 
dnetion  of  Insaniiv.  By  Dr.  Lisle,  formerly  Director  of  the  Private 
Asylum  at  Gros-Caillou.  (Archives  G^n6rales  de  M^eoine«  Sept.  and 
Oct.  1860.) 

The  observations  on  this  subject  are  founded  on  the  well-known  works  of 
LaUemand  and  Esquirol,  and  are  put  forth  in  the  form  of  comment  upon  seven 
cases,  all  instances  of  melancholy  and  hypochondriasm,  and  in  one  case  of 
mania,  which  are  given  with  great  minuteness.  In  several  of  these  cases  a  cure 
is  said  quickly  to  have  followed  the  cauterization  of  the  prostatic  part  of  the 
urethra,  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  the  local  affection. 


IX.  A  Case  of  Polydipsia  folUneing  Cerebral  Dieturbanee.    (Archives 
G#n6rales  dcMedecine,  March,  1860.    p.  359.) 

This  was  communicated  to  the  Hospital  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  Moutard- 
Martin.  It  was  that  of  a  man  aged  twenty-seven,  previously  enjoying  good 
health,  and  never  having  complained  of  excessive  tliirst  or  the  necessity  of 
passing  much  urine,  who  fell  from  a  height  upon  his  head  and  sustained  a 
fracture  of  the  skull.  He  remained  insensible  for  eleven  days,  and  remained 
fortv  days  in  hospital  almost  always  confined  to  bed.  He  went  out,  but  was 
unable  to  work,  and  again  was  admitted,  suffering  from  headache  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  injury,  and  constant  lowness  of  spirits,  general  feebleness,  gid- 
diness, and  some  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the 
face.  There  was  loss  of  vision  of  the  right  eye,  and  imperfect  vision  in  the  left 
one.  Moreover,  there  was  slight  loss  of  power  of  the  nght  arm,  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  of  the  same  limb  was  diminished.  Ihere  was  great  disin- 
clination for  sleep.  After  a  few  days  the  patient  observed  that  he  had  had 
very  unusual  thirst  ever  since  the  accident,  and  had  passed  an  unusual  amount 
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of  urine.  The  urine  was  pale,  and  gave  no  indications  of  containing  sugar.  In 
a  single  day  he  drank  about  six  litres  of  water,  and  passed  eight  litres  Of  urine. 
Under  treatment  all  the  symptoms  diminished  except  those  of  the  excessive 
tliirst  and  passage  of  urine ;  but  after  a  time  the  water  drank  and  the  urine 
passed  became  reduced  to  a  normal  standard. 


X.  On  Elephantiasis^  or  Cochin  Leg.  By  E.  Day,  Esq.,  F-L.S.,  Civil 
Surgeon,  Cochin.  (The  Madras  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
No.  1,  p.  37.) 

This  disease,  from  which  Europeans  are  nearly  exempt,  receives  the  name  of 
Cochin  leg  beoiuse,  although  occuning  along  tue  seasnore  and  banks  of  tidal 
rivers  in  India  and  Ceylon,  &c.,  it  is  mostly  prevalent  at  Cochin,  where  it  is 
endemic.  Mr.  Day  ^unds  his  statements  upon  this  disease  on  several  cases 
personaliT«observed,  m  many  of  whom  he  had  the  opp6rtunity  of  noting  the 
results  after  amputation  of  the  affected  limbs.  In  93  per  cent,  the  lower  limb 
was  diseased,  and  in  all  cases  the  patients  suffered  from  what  is  called  elephan- 
to'id  fever,  the  intensity  of  which  was  ^uite  independent  of  any  variety  as  to 
the  site  of  the  affected  part.  Elephantiasis  is  in  tact  defined  by  the  author  as 
consisting  constitutionally  of  a  peculiar  fever  returning  at  irregular  intervals ; 
and  locally  of  hjjrpertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  areolar  tissue  due  to  ad- 
ventitious deposits.  Tne  type  of  the  clephanto'id  fever  resembles  a  quotidian 
without  premonitory  symptoms,  hot,  cola,  and  sweating  stages  existing,  and 
sometimes  delirium  lasting  from  one  to  four  days.  During  the  paroxysm  an 
enlarged  and  painful  state  of  some  gland  generally  exists  in  the  affected  limb, 
between  the  site  of  the  effusion  and  the  trunk,  subsiding  without  suppuration, 
but  not  entirely  departing.  During  each  attack  of  the  lever  the  local  swelling 
{generally  becomes  more  marked,  and  it  may  be  hot  and  throbbing,  or  only 
itching.  There  is  generally  a  hardened  reddish  or  dusky  line  along  tne  course 
of  the  absorbents,  l^tween  the  local  effusion  and  the  glands.  The  enlargement 
often  fluctuates,  at  one  tune  being  greater,  at  another  less.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  limbs,  and  when  it  is  they  are  still  serviceable,  as  the 
joints  are  unaffected,  until  they  become  too  bulky.  The  attacks  of  elephanto'id 
fever  are  not  prevented  by  salivation,  and  may  be  induced  by  sudden  cnecks  to 
perspiration,  oy  over-exertion,  and  by  use  of  certain  drinks.  As  a  rule,  but 
not  an  invariable  one,  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  an  index 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  effusion. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  elephantiasis,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  due  to 
malaria,  and  if  so,  whether  the  various  effusions  should  be  looked  upon  in  the 
same  light  as  the  enlargements  of  the  spleen  in  ague.  The  only  analogy  to 
ague  is  to  be  found  in  tne  succession  of  febrile  stages.  These  are  endemic,  un- 
diecked  by  anti-periodics,  and  arc  free  from  corresponding  constitutional  injury. 
The  localities  where  it  abounds  are  not  those  where  malaria  is  most  intense. 

As  regards  treatment,  local  means,  in  addition  to  amputation,  consist  locally, 
in  acute  stages,  of  rest  and  elevation,  with  leeching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
painful  lymphatics,  cold  Goulard  or  spirit  lotion,  or  warm  fomentation;  and  in 
chronic  conditions,  of  bandaging,  witn  weak  iodine  and  biniodide  of  mercury 
applications.  In  some  instances  blisters  are  useful.  As  regards  general  treat- 
ment, tonics  with  bichloride  of  mercuTv  in  small  doses,  ana  opium,  along  with 
xemoval  to  an  unaffected  locality.  Amputation  must  be  resorted  to  when 
irritative  fever  is  set  up  by  extensive  ulceration  and  when  progression  is 
sufficiently  interfered  witn. 

In  this  paper  the  author  does  not  discuss  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  as 
full  accounts  had  been  published  of  this  form  in  bengal  and  Bombay. 

Iia-xxvii.  17 
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QUAETE&LI    it£POET    ON    6URG££Y. 
By  Jasv  CsAtro,  Esq.,  M.R.C.fi  j:. 


I.  Suceeis/ul  Digital  Compreision  in  a  Cute  of  Wound  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

(Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  I8G0,  No.  112.) 

M.  BoiKET  brought  this  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Paris  Surgical  Society. 
A  man,  aged  thirty-six,  received  a  violeDt  blow  of  the  fore-ann,  which  gave  rise 
to  great  tumefaction.  Two  incisions  were  made,  and  from  the  directiim  of 
these,  and  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  which  ensued,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Waefaial  artery  had  been  wounded  at  about  tJie  middle  of  its  oottne.  €k>m- 
nreBBion  having  been  tried  in  vain,  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  boapital  at 
samnnr  four  d^  after  the  injury.  It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  r^ort  t« 
the  Itgatnre  on  aeeonnt  of  the  bruised  and  svc^n  state  of  the  parts,  vhicii 
tiveatened  to  become  gangrenous,  and  it  was  resolved  to  inetitnte  digital  oom- 
preasion  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bzachiaL  This  was  acconpliBfaed  oj  means 
of  a  pupil  and  three  hospital  sisters,  who  relieved  each  other  at  the  end  jqC 
every  hoar.  After  forty*eight  liours  all  bleeding  had  ceased,  but  the  oosb- 
pression,  lor  seeunty's  saioe,  was  kept  np  twelve  hours  longer.  Tlie  aoddent 
occurred  on  the  17th  June,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  quite  4suved  on  tbe 
3l6t  July.  The  conclusion  which  M.  Boinet  draws  from  the  ease  is,  that  when 
in  seoondary  hnnonhage  the  inflamed  or  infiltrated  state  of  the  tissues  Tenders 
the  disooveiy  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  difficult  or  even  impossibly 
digital  compression  should  be  preferred  to  the  application  of  a  ligature.  He 
also  is  of  opmion  that  even  in  primary  arterial  hfemorrhage  «  trial  should  be 
given  to  this  means.  Its  chance  of  success  is  here  £Br  less,  but  as  it  is  entire^ 
exempt  from  any  dsnger,  the  attempt  should  be  made. 

During  the  oiscussiou  which  ensued,  M.  Vallemier  expicsscd  an  opinion, 
that  in  the  absence  of  fuller  details  only  one  of  tlie  coUotezal  blanches, 
and  not  tlie  trunk  of  the  brachial,  had  been  wrounded.  He  also  considers  that 
there  is  now  prevalent  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  digital 
ooiDpi«8si(m  86  compared  ^U  orfinaty  oomprenio.  methodicallj  applied,  and 
for  his  own  part  he  has  obtained  excellent  effects  in  hsBmorrhage  mm  the  latter. 
M.  Girakl^  akoTegarded  the  fnct  of  obtainiog  in  soshort  a  timelhe  cicatrization, 
of  a  wound  of  so  large  an  -artery  as  the  faraohial  by  means  of  mere  compres- 
sion so  nnlikefy,  that  he  doubted  its  aocuracv.  The  bleeding  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  vessel  must  have  beeu  arresiea,  an  effect  not  even  produced  by 
ligature  of  the  trunk.  He  considered,  also,  one  hour  as  too  long  a  period 
for  a  person  to  maintain  efficient  compression  with  tlie  fingers.  M.  Yemeuil 
observed  that  whichever  the  artery  concerned  miaht  be,  a  very  laioe  onantil^ 
of  blood  had  been  lost,  and  a  successful  result  had  been  obtaineo.  He  had 
himself  already  detailed  to  tlie  Society  cases  of  the  successful  enq>loymeDt  of 
compression  in  secoadaE^  hemorrhage.  M.  Legouest  regarded  the  case  as  one 
of  great  interest,  it  beinff  the  first  instance  of  the  cure  of  great  traumatic 
bsemoixhage  by  means  of  digital  compression ;  but  he  was  unahfe  to  agree  wx& 
M.  Boinet  in  anticipating  advantage  from  the  same  means  in  primai'y  traumatic 
hsmorrhase  of  lar^  vessels.  M.  Morjolin  was  of  opinion  that  •even  in  a  reeent 
wound,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  osnuot  be  seen,  digital  oom- 
pression  should  be  resorted  to.  He  has  himself  employed  it  in  -tiiree  oases. 
The  first  was  a  wound  of  tiie  iiaimar  arch ;  tlie  second,  a  wound  of  the  radial 
artery  in  a  child ;  and  the  third,  obstinate  haemorrhage  after  Mthetomy ,  also  in 
.a  child.  This  was  arrested  bv  carrying  the  finger  into  the  SBOtum,  and  msa^ 
taining  eonpression  during  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  During  the. discussion, 
M.  Yelpeau  .sebted  am  interesting  case  wliioh  oocmned  in  £tB  •praotioe.  A 
workman  wounded  his  wrist,  opening  the  radial  artery.    Compression  was 
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made  ovea:  the  woond  dnring  thxee  dftje,  veA  tionimaed  in  a  gonUer  fora  for 
oUier  three  diijs.  The  patient  vaa  aapposed  to  be  cured,  but  on  the  removal 
of  the  oompreaaes,  aa  aneunaxu  the  aiae  of  a  wahmt  was  Couni  to  have  f omecL 
Digital  oonqvesMOD  vaa  af^ed  to  the  brachial  dttring  aixtv  hoiirq,  the  «iJy 
eiBct  being  the  productiQii  of  painful  avelling  of  the  hand  mi  for&«rsL  £i^ 
drops  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  were  now  introduced  within  the  sac,  and  the 
polaationa  immediatelT  aad  penaaaently  eeaaed.  Ten  days  alterwairds,  when 
the  woHad  had  neacfjr  eicairized,  and  the  tamour  had  notably  diminished, 
anppiifativ®  aflammaiioa  of  the  aac  was  set  up«  and  a  radical  eore  was  tiiua 


II.  Om  the  Atftti  of  Vmum  Hmtorrkofe.    By  Fi«£eesor  LanoniBBOK. 
(Axehir  fiir  Kiuuadie  Chirwqg^e^  Band  i  p.  5i3.) 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Langenbeck  jon  the 
*  Surreal  Patholo^  of  Veins/  illustratcui  by  numerous  caaes,  he  observes  that 
styptu»  are  not  suitable  for  the  arrest  of  venous  hnmorrl^ge.  The  best  of 
these,  the  liquor  fern  aesquichlorati^  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  extensive 
thrombus  formations  and  subsequent  irritating  effects  it  gives  rise  to.  In  all 
eases,  when  obatinate  venous  bleediog  prooeeda  from  aeveral  small  veins,  he 
gives  decided  prefierence  to  the  actual  cauter]r,  as  moat  certainly  yarding 
against  Ij^e  breaking  up  of  thrombi  and  pyaenua.  When  the  bleeoing  pro- 
ceeds from  a  large  vessel,  compression,  ligature  of  the  vein,  or  ligature  of  ths 
correspondLo^  artery,  should  be  resorted  to.  In  wounds  of  the  large  veins  of 
the  extremities,  compreuiou  of  the  peripheric  end  by  means  of  the  finger  will 
usually  suffice;  and  in  wounds  of  the  jugulars,  we  should  at  once  apply  the 
finger  to  the  central  end  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  then  to  uie  peri- 
pheric end  to  arrest  the  meediug.  In  the  case  of  a  large  wound  of^  the 
jugular,  the  finder  can  only  act  provisionally,  and  the  best  means  of  proceeding 
consists  in  closmg  the  lips  of  the  outward  wound  by  strips  of  plaister  (whicu 
must  not  extend  to  the  uninjured  side  of  the  nedc,  where  they  would  compress 
the  opposite  jugular),  so  applied  as  to  exert  the  most  equable  compression 
arouna  the  wound  without  impediog  the  circulation.  In  the  case  of  tbe  veins 
of  the  extremities,  bandages  may  also  be  exactly  api)lied,  conunencing  at  the 
toes  or  fingers.  When  tne  ii^ured  vein  is  at  the  oottom  of  a  wound,  the 
author  plaws  some  cerated  linen  in  contact  with  it,  fills  the  wound  with 
charpie,  and  then  brin^  its  edges  together  with  plaister. 

ligtUure  of  tie  FeM.—lxL  general,  tying  the  pei^herie  end  of  a  wounded 
vein  of  the  extremities  suffices;  but  a  lusture  both  above  and  below  the 
wound  ma¥  be  required  when  a  consideraole  branch  enters  just  above  the 
central  end.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  blood  during  the  removal  of  large  tumours^ 
the  (ux)nsional  ligature  of  several  large  subcutaneous  veins,  which  sometimes 
acquire  the  size  of  the  finger,  may  be  requisite ;  and  in  such  cases  the  author 
sdways  applies  a  double  li^ture,  and  divides  the  vein  between,  removing  the 
ligatures  after  the  completion  of  the  operation.  This  practice  is  the  more  to 
be  recommended  from  our  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  air  gains 
entrance  bv  dilated  subcutaneous  veins.  In  wounds  of  the  external  jugular, 
the  central  end  should  always  be  tied,  as  it  should  be  prior  to  operations 
likely  to  lead  to  its  being  opened.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  ligature  of 
large  veins  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  hospitals, 
where  the  danger  from  thromboais  and  pyssmia  is  iaoreaaed.  The  internal 
coat  of  a  large  veon  is  not  divided  by  the  ligature,  aa  in  the  case  of  an  artery ; 
and  the  inner  walk  approximated  by  the  ligature  may  unite  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  latter — ^the  vesael remainingnervioua,  though  somewhat  narrowest 
up  to  the  very  aeat  of  the  ligature.    When  inflammation  foUows  a  wound  or  a 
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ligatorej  more  or  less  extensive  thrombosis  may  succeed,  which  may  lead  to 
detachment  of  coagala  or  pyaemia.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  vein 
gradually  becomes  pervious  again ;  and  so  great  is  the  regenerative  capacity  of 
veins,  that,  even  wnen  large  portions  Iiave  Been  removed,  these  may  be  repro- 
duced, effecting  a  junction  between  the  separated  ends  of  the  still  pervious 
vessel. 

Ligature  of  the  Artery, — ^It  is  obvious,  h  priori,  that  compression  or  ligature 
of  the  corresponding  i^erial  trunk,  by  preventing  the  access  of  blood,  must 
arrest  hemorrhage  from  a  large  vein ;  out  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
has  yet  practisedthe  lu;ature  for  such  a  purpose.    One  reason  of  this  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  lact  that  when  compression  of  an  arterial  trunk,  as  the 
carotid,  subclavian,  or  femoral,  has  been  made,  through  the  soft  parts,  at  some 
point  between  the  heart  and  the  bleeding  wound,  the  bleeding  from  the 
lugular,  axillary,  or  femoral  vein  has  not  immediately  ceased.    This  is  partly 
because  the  peripheric  veins  still  continue  to  pour  their  blood  into  the  injured 
vein,  and  partly  oecause  an  effectual  compression  of  the  carotid  or  femond 
artery  is  not  possible  without  accompanying  compression  of  the  jugular  or 
femoral  vein.    Compression  of  the  artenal  trunk,  therefore,  not  havmg  been 
attended  with  the  same  immediate  effect  as  in  arterial  hiemorrhage,  it  has  been 
believed  that  no  good  result  was  to  be  expected  from  the  li^ture.    Again,  it 
has  continued,  until  the  most  recent  times,  a  cherished  opmion  among  most 
surgeons,  that  the  simultaneous  tying  of  a  large  venous  and  arterial  trunk 
must  give  rise  to  gangrene— a  fear  which  experience  has  shown  to  bt  unjusti- 
fiable.   In  fact,  wlien  both  arteiy  and  vein  are  tied,  not  onl^  does  no  gangrene 
follow,  but  tlicre  is  less  disturbance  of  the  capillary  circulation  than  wnen  only 
one  of  these  vessels  is  submitted  to  the  ligature.    In  two  cases  related  by  the 
author  in  which  the  carotid  and  common  jugular  were  both  tied,  no  distur- 
bance whatever  of  the  cerebral  circulation  took  place,  and  neither  patient 
exhibited  anv  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  met  with  when  ligature  of 
the  carotid  alone  has  been  practised.    During  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation  an  equilibrium  between  the  arteries  and  veins  has  been 
maintained.    In  this  ligature  of  the  artery,  then,  we  have  a  safe  means  of 
treating  venous  hemorrhages  which  may  otherwise  prove  fatal,  and  the  author 
relates  a  case  in  which  he  made  application  of  it.    During  the  removal  of  a 
large  sarcomatous   tumour  from   tne  thigh,  the  much-emarged  and  brittle 
femoral  vein  was  opened.    The  hemorrhage  was  excessive,  repeatedly  resisting 
every  attempt  to  arrest  it,  and  the  patient  was  weU-nigh  lost.    The  femonu 
artery,  already  exposed  during  the  operation,  was  tied,  and  the  bleeding  at 
once  ceased.    The  ligatures  wliich  had  been  passed  around  the  vein  were  re- 
moved, and  the  wound  dressed.    The  patient  did  well.    This,  as  far  as  the 
author  is  aware,  is  the  only  case  in  which  an  arterial  trunk  has  been  inten- 
tionally tied  for  the  arrest  of  a  daxigerous  venous  hemorrhage.    He  refers, 
however,  to  cases  quoted  b^  Dr.  Crisp,  in  which  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the 
vein  made  during  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  ceased  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature  to  the  artery.    The  author  recommends  that  as  soon  as 
compression  proves  without  avail  in  hemorrhage  from  lar^  venous  trunks 
thiit  the  artery  should  be  at  once  tied— the  simultaneous  tymg  of  the  injured 
vein  being  unnecessary  and  unadvisable  from  the  danger  of  thrombosis  it  gives 
rise  to. 


III.  Caie  of  HmmaioceU  communicatiHg  with  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.    By 
M.  RocHAKD.    (Union  M^cale,  1860,  No.  101.) 

This  man,  aged  fifty-one,  a  labourer  in  the  port  of  Brest,  had  already  been  a 

Satient  in  the  Marine  Hospital  some  years  since  with  epididymitis  and  an  irre- 
uciblc  hernia,  both  on  the  left  side.    According  to  his  imperfect  account,  the 
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tumoar  of  the  testis  had  been  twice  punctured  since  he  left  the  hospital  Oit 
this  second  admission  the  scrotal  tumour  descended  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh,  while  it  was  continuous,  by  means  of  a  cjliudiical  prolongation,  in 
the  direction  of  the  inguinal  caned,  with  another  tumour  within  the  abdomen, 
the  anterior  wall  of  which  it  thrust  forwards.  The  latter  mounted  as  high  as 
the  umbilicus,  and  receded  beyond  reach  into  the  iliac  fossa.  The  abdominal 
tumour  measured  seventeen  centimetres  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  tlie 
scrotal  twenty-three  centimetres,  the  circumference  of  this  last  being  forty- 
five  centimetres.  Both  tumours  were  alike  hard,  and  the  firmest  i)ressure 
made  no  difference  in  their  reciprocal  dimensions,  although  the  vibrations  re- 
suiting  from  striking  any  part  of  the  one  were  propagated  to  the  other.  Within 
the  suDstauce  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  were  felt  extensive  plates  presenting  all 
the  resistance  of  osseous  tissue.  Notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  trans- 
parency present,  and  the  known  prior  existence  ofa  hernia^  the  nature  of  the 
case  was  plain,  and  it  was  resolved  to  treat  it  by  means  of  iodine  injections. 
After  the  enveloues  of  the  scrotal  tumour  had  been  incised  layer  bv  layer,  a 
small  jet  of  fluid  was  observed  to  issue,  and  the  trocar  was  passed  in.  As 
mnch  as  2010  grammes  of  a  brownish-green,  inodorous  fluid  flowed  out,  which 
on  cooling  deposited  fibrous  masses  and  shreds  of  false  membi'anes.  Its  com- 
position showed  it  to  consist  of  blood,  probably  mingled  with  the  serosity  of 
the  hydrocele  of  six  years'  standing,  and  constituting  what  M.  Gosselin  terms 
a  consecutive  heematocele.  After  the  puncture,  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  scrotum,  subsided,  and  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  could  be  applied  against  each  other  like  the  two  valves  of  a 
shell,  which  in  hardness  they  resembled.  Not  a  vesti^  of  the  hernia  could  be 
discovered.  Next  day  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen  did  not  exceed  an  egg  in 
size,  having  emptied  itself  into  the  scrotal  portion,  which  had  resumed  almost 
its  former  size.  By  means  of  a  gum  elastic  bourgie  three  hundred  grammes  of 
fluid  were  discharged  from  the  same  anerture  the  next  day,  and  on  the  third 
day  two  hundrea  granunes  were  so  obtained.  As  the  fluid  now  began  to 
manifest  foctidity,  some  injections  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  were 
thrown  in,  and  on  the  fourth  day  a  new  puncture  was  made  and  iodine  injec- 
tions were  commenced.  These  were  repeated  every  day,  the  proportion  of 
tincture  of  iodine  being  gradually  increased  from  a  sixth  to  the  half,  aud  the 
discharge,  putting  on  a  purulent  character,  diminished  in  quantity.  After  the 
fortieth  day  the  injections  were  only  continued  every  other  day,  and  were  in- 
creased in  strength.  By  the  sixty-fourth  day  onlv  a  few  drops  of  pus  issued 
from  the  aperture,  and  tiie  natient  was  dischai^a  as  cured.  A  small,  hard, 
conical  prolongation  was  all  that  remained  of  the  abdominal  tumour,  the 
inguinal  canal  still  continuing  enlarged.  The  scrotal  tumour  had  contracted 
upon  itself. 


IV.  On  Idthotomy  and  Lithotrity  in  Children.    By  M.  Dolbeau. 
(Mouiteur  des  Hopitaux,  No.  108.) 

M.  Bolbeau,  in  temjporary  chai^  of  M.  Gucrsaut's  wards  at  the  Children's 
Hospital,  has  taken  the  occasion  of  the  presence  of  two  cases  to  make  some 
interesting  observations  upon  the  operations  best  siuted  for  the  relief  of  stone 
in  the  child.  One  of  these  oatients,  four  years  of  age,  had  been  submitted  to 
bilateral  lithotomy  by  M.  Guersaut,  and  did  very  well,  except  that  a  month 
after  the  operation  a  fistula  remained,  which  will  require  surgical  interference. 
The  other  child,  seven  years  old,  had  a  very  hard  calculus,  measuring  three 
centimetres  in  one  direction  by  two  and  a  half  in  another.  M.  Dolbeau  libe- 
rated him  of  this  bjr  means  of  lithotritv,  eleven  seances,  each  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration,  being  required  between  the  11th  July  and  the  20th  of 
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Anffost.  Cblofoform  iras  employed,  Mid  but  rery  little  loesl  hntation  wi# 
prodoeed.  The  bladder,  poseessing  but  little  power,  discharged  tiie  fragments 
▼erf  imperfeetlj,  aod  coBsiderable  difioalty  was  often  experienced  is  their 
lemotal. 

In  estiniata^  the  eomparaiive  rakte  of  the  two  operatievia  far  duOdnn,  in 
1849  M.  Giwraaut  gave  tiie  decided  preference  to  litbotoni;^,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  stone  admitted  of  being  crashed  in  a  siiq^le  wtanee;  bnt^ 
although  this  siffgeon  has  published  no  statement  sinee  that  tmie,  M.  Dolbeau 
states  that  he  now  performs  lithotrity  mnch  more  frequently  than  he  did,  by 
no  means  limitine  its  application  to  cases  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  single 
Uanee,  and  that  his  success  is  far  more  ^nsiderable  than  lieretofore.  8ercm 
tli  the  circumstances  which  hare  been  objected  to  lithotrity  are  rcsslly  due  to 
the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  A  serious  inconyenience^  how* 
erer,  is  the  engagement  of  the  fragments  in  the  urethra — a  complication  far 
more  common  in  children  than  in  the  adult.  In  place  of  moderating  the 
efforts  at  micturition,  performing  them  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  using 
tarious  other  precautions,  they  expel  all  the  fragments  tbn)n(||h  the  dilatable 
neck  of  the  bladder  into  the  urethra.  Other  inoonyeniences,  as  mcontinenee  oC 
urine,  and  sometimes  a  rery  notable  diminution  in  the  contractile  power  of  the 
bladder,  are  in  general  of  no  long  duration. 

In  M.  Dolbeau's  opinion,  the  two  operations  may  be  thus  compared:'— 
Lithotomy  is  applicable  to  all  cases.  It  very  frequently  succeeds,  but  it 
exposes  to  accidents,  such  as  inflammation  ana  the  estabushment  of  fistula*, 
which  are  difficult  of  cure.  Asa  general  rule,  the  operation  is  simple  and  easy 
of  execution.  Lithotrity  is  not  applicable  to  all  patients,  but  in  determinate 
eases  its  results  are  excellent.  Its  execution  necessitates  a  special  dexterity^ 
as  it  presents  greater  difficulties  than  does  lithotomy.  It  may  also  giye  rise  to 
accidents,  as  urethral  feyer,  which  may  carry  the  patient  off,  the  enj;agement 
of  fra^ents  in  the  urethra  (a  \tr^  serious  comphcation),*and  incontinence  or 
retention  of  urine.  As  the  operaiion  of  lithotrity  may  have  to  be  extended 
oyer  a  long  period  (a  child  nine  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  M«  Ciyiale,  required 
seyenty  s&ncei),  the  health  should  be  good,  and  the  bladder  healthy  and  of 
good  capacity.  Nor  must  the  calculus  oe  too  large  or  too  hard ;  its  yolume 
may  be  considerable  if  it  is  also  friable,  but  in  the  case  of  a  hard  stone,  three 
centimetres  is  an  extreme  size.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  lithotomy,  it  is  an 
operation  that  should  not  be  performed  except  when  lithotrity  is*  inapplicable. 
A  i^nce  of  lithotrity  may  always  be  first  tried  in  doubtful  cases,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  this  can  be  borne,  and  tliat  without  any  prejudice  to  the  ultimate- 
success  of  lithotomy.  Chloroform  should  always  be  had  reeourse  to,  its  adyan* 
tf^s  far  outbalancing  any  inconyenience  which  nm  result  from  its  use.  As 
none  but  small  instruments  will  enter  an  urethra  of  the  amount  of  deyelopment 
in  a  child,  the  habit  of  manipulating  with  such  must  be  acquired.  The  seizure 
of  the  stone  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  want  of 
capacity  in  the  bladder  as  from  its  form  and  situation.  In  place  of  beins  com* 
pnsed  within  the  pelyis,  it  occupies  a  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  aosence 
of  the  prostate  prevents  the  formation  of  the  depressed  part  termed  the  bos- 
fond,  where  in  the  adult  the  stone  is  so  frequently  found.  The  bladder  is  large,, 
since  it  mounts  up  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  yery  moveable  stone  has  no  fixed 
situation.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  manipulation  is  facilitated  by  leaving 
only  a  little  fluid  in  the  bladder,  and  by  raising  the  buttocks  so  as  to 
keep  the  stone  in  the  most  dependent  })art  of  the  bladder.  When  the  stone  is 
hara  and  large,  owinff  to  the  smallness  in  size  of  the  instrument,  it  is  held  and 
broken  up  with  dimcultj.  When  the  stone  has  been  broken  up,  it  is  the 
engagement  of  the  fragments  in  the  deep  portion  of  the  urethra  that  is  to  be 
most  feared.  We  must  especially  endeavour  to  reduce  the  smaller  fragments 
to  powder,  or  they  may  sometimes  be  gently  removed  in  the  grasp  of  the? 
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nsinuneni.  Ferer  sekioiD  foUovs  either  catheterism  or  Uthotrity  onentions 
in  the  young*  and  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  little  reaction,  which  takes  places  the 
tStmeet  may  be  longer  and  sooner  repeated  (every  two  or  tluse  dkys  at  moat) 
than  in  the  adolt. 


Y.  A  Ca9e  in  tokick  ihe  Laieral  Operation  and  the  Eigh  Operaiionfir  Stone 
were  performed  on  the  jame  individual.  By  Dr.  GiiNTiTEB.  (Wien  Medi- 
dniache  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  14, 15.) 

The  patient,  a  copper-miner,  forty-one  years  of  age^  was  admitted  to  the 
Salzburg  Sugieal  Clinic  oomplaininff  of  symptoms  of  stone  which  had  pre* 
Tailed  for  about  five  years.  On  sonncune  hinu  a  laiwe  hard  stone  was  detected, 
which  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  bladder.  The  lat^al 
operation  was  resorted  to  15th  December,  but  the  op^ator  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  the  bladder  was  placed  so  h^;h,  that  the  end  of  the  forefinger  could 
only  with  difficulty  reach  tne  end  of  the  wound  in  the  prostate.  Moreover, 
when  the  forceps  were  passed  in  and  moved  on  every  side,  no  stone  could  be 
felt  until  a  more  curved  pair  had  been  introduced  and  directed  to  the  left  side. 
It  was  found  even  then  impossible  to  move  the  stone,  and  the  condnuon 
arrived  at  was,  that  it  was  nxed  in  a  diverticnlnm.  After  innumerable  and 
varied  tractions;,  the  stone  was  broken  on  employing  great  force  and  bending  a 
fithotrity  instrument,  and  six  fragments  of  various  sizes  were  extracted.  Tne 
cutting- of  the  stone  out  of  its  diverticulum  was,  however,  out  <^  the  Question, 
seeing  that  the  finger  could  not  be  made  to  reach  it.  The  patient  nad  suf* 
fered  much  in  spite  of  the  use  of  chlorofDrin,  and  this,  together  with  the 
violence  which  had  been  done  to  the  bladder,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  operator, 
compelled  the  postponement  of  further  proceedings.    Not  a  single  bad  conse* 

Suence  ensued,  the  wound  having  completely  healed  by  the  fifteenth  day ;  but 
lie  eniuresis  afterwards  becoming  still  more  distressing  than  it  had  been  prior  to 
the  operation,  it  was  resolved  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  stone  by  the  high 
operation. 

This  was  resorted  to  on  the  23rd  of  January  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
atone  was  found  to  be,  as  expected,  fixed  in  a  diverticulum  on  the  left  side  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  extraction  even  now  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  but  was  at  last  accomplished  after  ten  mintites'  traction.  The 
bleeding,  whether  from  the  abdominal  parieties  or  the  bhidder,  was  surprisingly 
slight.  The  stone,  when  the  removed  fragments  had  been  rephiced,  measured 
two  inches  nine  lines  in  its  Ions,  and  near  two  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter, 
and  it  weighed  twenty-four  and  a  half  drachms.  It  almost  entirely  consisted  of 
nric  acid.  By  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation  the  febrile  symptoms,  which 
at  first  had  been  somewhat  alarming,  haci  entirely  subsided,  and  by  the  twelfth 
day  the  urine  was  discharged  at  regular  intervals  bv  the  urethra,  none  passing 
by  the  wound  after  the  fifteenth  day.  The  external  wound  was,  however,  very 
tedious  in  healing;  this  not  having  been  completely  accomplished  untU  the 
sixty-fourth  day.  The  enuresis  h«l  completely  disappeared.  Dr.  Giintner 
states,  that  after  the  high  operation  he  much  prefers  leaving  strips  of  cerated 
linen  hanging  &om  the  angles  of  the  wound  to  closinj^  this  bv  sutures.  They 
serve  as  conauctors  of  the  urine,  andjprevent  infiltration,  while  they  induce  far 
less  irritation  thmi  do  the  sutures.  Tne  outer  wound  only  should  be  brought 
together  by  some  points  of  suture. 


TL  Cases 


of  Fracture  of  the  Sacrum.     By  MM.  Hamon  and  Merder. 
(L'Umon  M^dicale,  1860,  No.  115.) 


As  this  accident  is  of  such  rare  occurrence,  and  is  so  concisely  treated  of  by 
writers  on  surgery,  M.  Hamon  supplies  the  details  of  a  case  which  occurred 
in  his  practice. 
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A  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  July,  1856,  fell  upon  her  seat  from  a  height  of. 
about  ten  feet.  On  examination,  the  lower  portion  of  the  sacrum,  at  nine  cen- 
timetres above  the  point  of  the  coccrx,  was  found  flattened  and  carried  for- 
wards, free  moyement  being  irapartea  to  the  fractured  portion,  without  any 
pain  being  induced  when  the  finger  was  passed  into  the  rectum.  The  bladder 
and  rectum  were  paralysed,  both  requiring  aid  for  the  removal  of  their  con- 
tents. While  nothing  remarkable  was  observed  with  I'espect  to  the  thighs, 
the  legs  were  paralysed.  Seen  two  years  afterwards ;  the  rectum  had  reco- 
vered its  power,  but  the  catheter  still  had  frequently  to  be  used,  while  the 
paralysis  was  so  far  amended  as  to  admit  of  tlie  patient  walking,  although  with 
difficulty  and  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  M.  Hamon  saw  the  patient  last  early 
in  the  past  year,  and  nearly  four  years  after  the  accident.  He  found  that 
menstruation,  def»cation,  and  the  discharge  of  urine  all  took  place  in  a  normal 
manner.  A  very  projecting  anj^le  could  be  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  While 
the  thighs  were  ot  their  normal  size,  the  muscles  of  the  less  had  undergone 
considerable  atrophy.  The  motors  of  the  legs  were  onfy  enfeebled;  and 
although  all  movements  of  the  foot  were  found  to  be  impossible  when  it  was 
held  free  in  space,  these  became  executable  as  soon  as  the  heel  rested  on  the 
ground.  All  the  motors  of  the  toes  were  completely  paralysed.  Imperfect 
perambulation  by  means  of  a  crutch  and  stick  was  alone  possible. 

In  reporting  upon  this  case,  which  was  read  at  the  ^aiis  Medico-Practical 
Society,  M.  Mercier  relates  another  example  of  the  accident,  which  occurred 
during  his  ifUemaivX  the  Hotel  Dieu : — A  young  mason  fell  from  a  height  on 
to  a  stone  in  the  sitting  postur^,  and  a  compouna  fracture  of  the  sacrum  was 
the  result ;  the  fracture  extendm^  obliquely  from  one  side  to  the  other,  at 
three  inches  above  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  detached  portion  beinff 
carried  to  the  right.  The  rectum  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  remained 
intact.  The  skm  covering  the  middle  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie 
pelvis  had  lost  its  sensibility  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  trans- 
versely. Bevond  this  the  sensibility  was  preserved,  and  the  lower  limbs  were 
not  paralysed.  The  expulsion  of  neither  urine  or  fasces  took  place  without  aid, 
but  after  some  days  loose  stools  were  discharged  involuntarily.  The  patient 
sank  exhausted  twelve  davs  after  the  accident.  Large  fragments  of  the  sacrum 
were  found  separable  ana  bathed  in  pus.  The  cauda  equina  was  destroyed, 
the  inflammation  and  suppuration  invading  the  portion  occupying  the  lumbar 
spine  as  high  as  the  third  vertebrse.  All  the  roots  of  the  sacral  plexus,  ex- 
cepting the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  pair,  were  destroyed. 

M.  Mercier  concludes,  from  these  two  cases,  that  the  paraplegia  is  nmch  less 
the  effect  of  the  rupture  of  the  nervous  cords  compromised  by  the  fracture, 
than  of  the  consecutive  compression  and  inflammation  of  the  nervous  plexus 
of  the  pelvis ;  and  he  suspects  that  the  prevalence  of  the  paraplegia  m  the 
slighter  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  severer  one  (although  in  this  last  any 
diflereuce  which  might  prevail  between  the  condition  of  the  thighs  and  the 
legs  was  not  sought  for),  may  depend  upon  the  effused  blood  not  obtaining  the 
outward  issue  in  the  one  case  which  it  did  in  the  other. 

M.  Mercier  further  draws  attention  to  this  question.  Why,  in  any  case  of 
paraplegia  coming  on  rapidly,  does  the  paralysis  of  the  rectum,  and  especially 
that  of  the  bladoer,  habitually  commence  with  the  retention  of  the  contents, 
incontmeucc  manifesting  itself  only  at  a  more  or  less  distant  period?  So 
complete  is  this  retention  in  some  cases  of  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  that 
the  bladder  would  burst  rather  than  allow  a  few  drops  of  urine  to  escape. 
Supposing  there  to  exist  au  equal  inertia  of  the  body  and  the  sphincter  of  the 
orgim,  the  slightest  repletion  ought  to  lead  to  a  continuous  discharge ;  and 
admitting,  what  seems  to  be  the  fact»  that  the  sphincter  is  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  spmal  cord  than  the  body  of  the  reservoir,  it  ought  to  be  the 
first  affected  by  such  lesions,  and  incontinence  should  at  once  appear;  while  it 
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is  just  the  contrary  which  is  observed  to  take  place.  The  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  fact,  is  not  closed  by  a  simple  wrlakling,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
moscle,  acting  as  the  occluding  agent,  gives  rise  to  a  true  valve,  which  the 
tonicity  of  this  muscle  is  enabled  to  keep  closed  until  the  distension  of  the 
organ  and  the  passage  of  instruments  at  last  have  destroyed  the  h^t  remains 
of  the  contractility  of  tissue.  Then,  not  only  is  there  reg[orgement  of  urine, 
but  a  true  incontinence.  M.  Mercier  has  expressed  his  views  upon  this 
subject  at  length  in  the  '  Ghizette  M^dicale'  for  i85i.  The  remarks  made  on 
the  tonicity  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  may  be  applied  to  the  anal 
sphincter.  And  although  the  functional  mechanism  of  the  latter  is  not  so 
favourably  disposed,  this  is  the  less  necessary,  iu  consequence  of  its  strength, 
and  the  compact  nature  of  the  matters  it  has  to  retain. 


YIL  Oa  the  Diagnosis  of  Disloealions  of  the  Shoulder,    By  M.  Ma^isonneuve. 

(Moniteur  des  Sciences  M^Icales,  No.  122.) 

It  very  often  happens,  M.  Maisonneuve  observed  in  a  recent  clinical  lecture, 
that  even  experienced  surgeons  may  hesitate  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
luxation  of  the  shoulder;  and  you  are  aware  of  the  learned  dissertations  to 
which  the  differentiill  diagnosis  of  these  luxations,  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  even  simple  contusion,  has  given  rise  to.  Numerous  are  the 
pases,  even  in  the  most  recent  works,  devoted  to  this  important  discussion ; 
ana  certainly,  after  reading^  and  meditating  upon  them,  one  can  but  be  per- 
suaded that  this  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  surgery. 
This  does  not  arise  from  the  enumeration  of  the  characteristic  svmptoms  of 
each  lesion  beinji^  incomplete.  Far  from  it ;  for  real  and  doubtful  symptoms, 
vague  aud  precise  symptoms,  are  so  accumulate  that  even  the  most  skilful 
can  scarcely  make  them  out,  while  the  simple  practitioner  is  utterly  at  a  loss. 
Still  there  is  a  simple  and  easily-discovered  symptom  which  will  always  enable 
you  to  recognise  with  certainty  not  only  this  but  any  other  dislocation,  what- 
ever swelling  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  may  exist.  This  symptom  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  all  dislocations  the  normal  movements  are  impeded  or 
aoolishedt  while  in  simple  contusion  these  movements  persist,  and  in  fractures 
others  of  an  unusual  nature  are  added  to  them.  Take  hold  of  the  arm,  and 
endeavour  to  make  it  execute  the  movements  proper  to  the  articulation.  If 
these  are  found  to  be  impossible,  or  very  limited,  there  is  without  doubt 
dislocation;  while  if  these  remain  intact,  no  luxation  exists,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  shortening  and  crepitation  will  determine  whether  the  accident 
is  a  fracture  or  a  mere  contusion.  This  sign  alone  will  emtble  the  diagnosis  of 
the  dislocation  to  be  made.  The  study  of  the  symptoms  may  be  carried 
fjEirther,  and  analysed  in  detail.  We  may  verify  the  flattening  and  the  depres- 
sibility  of  the  shoulder,  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  elon- 
gation of  the  limb,  and  the  various  circumstances  which  determine  the  variety 
of  the  dislocation.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  abolition  of  the  movements  of 
the  joint  had  already  placed  the  fact  of  the  dislocation  beyond  all  doubt. 
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QUAHTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 

By  Robert  Babjtes,  MJ).,  P.RC.P. 

fhyiiclan  to  tlie  B^jal  Vaterni^  Charity,  Anktant  Obstetric  Fbjiiciftu  to  tbe  London  Hospital,  &c 

I.  Tbe  UmMPBEGKAiED  State. 

L  A  Rare  Termi/uUion  of  am  Uiervu  Fibroid,  Bj  Dc.  E.  LcuviL  (ZUdir. 
d.  Ges.  d.  A.  zu  Wien,  No.  29, 1860.) 

2.  ^  iS?<;0«^  Coie  0/  Aireiia  of  the  Left  ILdf  of  a  Two-homed  Uiermt.    Bj 

RoKiTAna&T.    (Op.  cit.  ^o.  31, 1860.) 

3.  Death  after  Treatment  of  an  (harian  Cyti  hu  Iodine  Injection.    By  Dr.  R. 

LuwENHABDT.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk,  October,  ISCO.) 

4.  On  Tearing  Asunder  of  the  Fallopian  Tttbes  and  Ovaries,  and  on  Strangulation 
of  the  Ovaries  through  Axial  Twisting,  By  Rokita^skt.  (Allg.  Wiem 
Med.  Wochenschr.  1860 ;  and  Monatsschr.  f.  Gcburtsi:,  October,  1860.) 

1.  Dr.  Lumps  records  an  interesting  example  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  an 
uterine-fibroid  by  calcareous  degeneration,  disintegration,  and  disefaarge.  A 
voman  who  married  in  her  thirty-first  year,  had  two  abortions  at  an  eariy 
period  oi  pregnancy,  and  then  menorrhagia.  Soon  after  the  first  aboitkm  ahe 
experienced  pains  in  the  pelvis,  and  perceived  a  tamonr  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Tins  enlarged  very  slowly  but  ^tadually.  In  1856  the  repeated  nterine  h«inor- 
rhages  had  produced  an  alarming  degree  of  aniemia.  She  was  at  this  sten  seen 
by  Dr.  Lnmpe,  who  ordered  quinme  and  iron.  Tbe  metrorrha^a  was  sabdned 
for  a  time ;  ont  returned  with  profusion  in  the  mimmer  of  1858.  In  June, 
1859,  a  Mghtful  htemorrha^  occurred.  Dr.  L.  then  found  a  fibroid  tumour 
growing  in  the  fundus  uten  of  the  sise  of  a  man's  head,  moveable,  but  Mtile 
sensitive,  of  firm  consistence,  even-shaped,  and  without  fluetuation.  The 
hemorrhages  now  began  to  subside ;  and  the  left  foot  began  to  swell,  the 
urinary  secretion  to  diminish,  and  after  a  pause  of  five  weeks  there  was  dis- 
duir^d  several  times  daily  a  sero-purulent,  offensive,  organic  detritus.  This 
eontinued  almost  without  intermission  for  four  montiis. 

The  cedema  of  the  left  leg  had  nearly  quite  disappeared  concurrently  with  a 
copious  secretion  of  urine  and  spontaneous  diarrhcea.  But  a  few  weeks  later 
the  oedema  reappeared,  not  alone  in  both  feet,  but  also  in  the  face,  back,  and 
hands,  and  lasted  till  October.  Then  extreme  amemia,  with  irritative  fever 
and  progressive  emaciation,  followed,  so  that  life  seemed  in  imminent  danger. 
Sudoeniy  a  complete  revolution  took  place ;  appetite,  sleep,  returned ;  the 
foul  discharge  diminished,  and  a  normal  menstruation  appeared  in  December, 
1859.  In  the  meantime  the  fibroid  tumour  had  shrunk  eradnally,  so  that  the 
segment  projecting  in  the  abdomen  hardly  reached  two  migers'  breadth  above 
the  symphysis.  Before  this  period  there  had  set  in  a  copious  discharge  of 
calcareous  concretions  of  various  sizes.  These  the  patient  had  wadieo,  and 
formed  a  considerable  collection.  This  continued  over  the  successive  menstrual 
periods,  the  diminution  of  the  tumour  proceeding.  On  the  Slst  June,  1860, 
when  the  last  examination  was  made,  the  remains  of  the  tumour  sat  like  a  cap 
on  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Lumpe  makes  several  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  attended  the  involution  of  the  tumour. 

2.  Rokitanskv  refers  to  a  first  case  of  atresia  of  one  side  of  a  two* horned 
uterus  described  by  him  in  the  cited  journal  in  1859,  and  now  describes  another 
instance.  On  the  11th  July,  1860,  he  opened  the  body  of  a  woman  aged 
twenty-four,  who  had  died  of  the  symptoms  of  pelvic  inflammation  foUowmg 
upon  a  concussion.  In  the  abdomen  was  found  five  or  six  pounds  of  turbid 
purulent  fluid.  There  had  been  an  abscess  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  adhesions 
connecting  the  uterus,  sigmoid  flexure,  and  intestines. 
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The  uifftas  was  provided  with  a  compleie  septum.  The  right  half  of  the 
uteras  measured  from  the  summit  to  toe  oe  extemum  xtiexU  3".  It  opened 
with  a  nonnal  viigiii  orifice  in  &  simple  discoloured  vag^iaa.  The  left  halt  was 
larger,  near  the  cervix  expanded  into  a  capsule,  ecmtainiii^  a  dirtj  jellowish 
iSbidt  vAyar ;  its  surface  was  nneren.  ficom  numerous  cioatnsed  eroMons.  This 
e^Mfule  only  fon^d  a  projecting  fluctuating  protubesanee  into  the  left  roof  of 
the  simple  vagina..  Tub  septum  between  the  two  uteri  was  perforated  by  a 
smaM  hole. 

Eokitansky  remarks  that  in  this  case,  with  atresia  of  the  left  uterine  cavity, 
there  had  been  an  imprisonment  of  menstrual  fluid,  causing  first  distension 
of  the  cervix,  then  influnmation  and  perforation  of  the  septum,  with  in- 
flamrnation  of  the  collateral  (left)  ovary,  leading  to  abscess.  With  regard  to 
the  diifpK»is  of  simUar  cases,  this,  he  says,  conttsts  in  the  flattening  and  then 
projectnig  fluctnatuig  leathery  tumour  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  which  consist* 
ef  the  dilated  cervix  of  the  blind  half  of  the  ntecus. 

3.  Dr.  Lowenhardt  relates  a  ease  of  death  following  the  imeetion  of  iodine 
kto  an  ovarian  i^st.  A  mult^panK  aged  forty-one,  still  regularly  menstruating; 
had  suffered  from  ovarian  dropsy  for  two  vears*  She  had  been  tapped  several 
times,  the  fluid  was  highly  albuminous  but  clear;  the  see  was  conridered  to  be 
unilocular*  On  the  6tn  I^ovember  a  puncture  was  made  with  a  straight  trocar 
in  the  linea  alba  midway  between  the  navel  and  symphysis ;  twelve  quarts  of 
fluid  were  evacuated,  being  all  that  could  "be  drawn;  an  injection,  consisting 
of  tincture  of  iodine  and  distilled  water,  of  eadi  two  ounces,  and  ten  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  was  slowly  tlirown  in,  and  allowed  to  remain  only  four  or 
five  minutes;  as  much  as  possible  was  withdrawn.  Collapse  set  in  imme* 
diately,  from  which  stimulants  failed  to  rouse  the  patient ;  she  complained  of  pain 
in  the  sacrum  and  abdomen,  and  irritation  of  the  Uadder ;  in  full  consciousness 
she  died  fourteen  hours  after  the  operation.  On  dissection  was  found,  in  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  completely  collapsed  cyst,  not  very  thick-walled, 
nor  adhering,  and  Imvinsr  a  pedicle  the  thickness  of  the  fin^;  there  was  no 
trace  of  inflammation ;  the  cvst  contained  about  a  pbt  of  iodme-oolonred  fluid. 
The  right  ovary  contained  tnree  small  cysts;  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the 
uterus  was  hyperasmic  and  covered  with  sanguineous  mucus.  In  the  peri* 
toneal  sac  was  a  small  quantity  of  clear  brown  weakly-iodized  fluid ;  no  sign  of 
inflammation.  The  author  attributes  the  death  to  the  impression  made  upon 
the  nervous  system  by  the  injection. 

4.  Rokitansky  describes  some  hitherto  unnoticed  conations  in  the  pathology 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries.  He  relates  many  cases,  which  may  be 
annnffed  vnoer  the  following  heads : 

(1.)  Atrophy  and  tearing  asunder  of  a  tube  through  the  dragging  of  its  ovary. 

(3.)  Atrophy  and  tearing  asunder  of  a  tube  through  pseudo-membranous 
dragginj?. 

(a.)  Tesrinff  asunder  of  a  tube  and  of  its  corresponding  ovary  through  pseudo- 
membranous arag|^ng. 

(4.)  Strangulation  of  the  ovary  and  tubes  through  axial  twisting. 

He  relates  three  cases  of  the  first  description.  In  one  there  was  a  pulling 
asunder  of  the  left  tube  through  dragging  by  an  ovarian  fatty  cyst.  The  tube 
sat  in  the  form  of  a  blind  stump,  5''°  long,  upon  the  uterus.  To  this  was  at- 
tached a  long  fibrous  cord,  on  the  end  of  which  the  remains  of  the  Fallopian 
fringes  were  seen,  the  greater  part  of  which  adhered  to  an  ovary  degenerated 
into  a  fatty  cyst  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  second  case  showed 
atrophy  and  separation  of  the  right  tube  through  a  serous  ovarian  cyst.  In 
the  third  case  the  right  tube  was  obliterated  to  the  thickness  of  a  iheead,  and 
was  attached  to  a  fatty  cyst  of  the  right  ovary  the  size  of  a  fist. 
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Under  the  second  head  two  cases  are  recorded.  In  one  the  tearioj;  was 
produced  through  adhesion  of  the  right  tube  to  a  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, the  wall  ofwhich  was  drawn  out  Eke  a  funnel.  The  tube  was  drawn  out 
and  atrophied  to  a  thin  string. 

Under  the  third  head  the  author  describes  seven  cases.  The  adhesion  of 
the  affected  tube  and  ovary  occurred  in  two  instances  in  the  recto-vaginal 
space ;  the  tearing  was  caused  in  one  through  the  uterus  during  repeated  preg- 
nancies; in  the  other,  where  the  adhesion  had  no  doubt  been  acquired  lu 
infancy,  the  cause  was  the  growing  uterus. 

The  author  relates  six  cases  of  teaiinff  asunder  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  and 
stran{(u]ation  of  the  ovary  through  axiu  twisting.  The  direction  in  which  the 
twisting  took  place  was  various.  Inordinately  enlarged  ovaries  may  become 
twistedby  a  rolling  over  of  the  tumour  backwards  or  forwards.  The  adhesions 
which  the  ovary  commonly  exhibits  are  acquired  cither  before  or  after  the 
twisting.  In  one  case  of  a  free  normal  ovary  the  twisting  was  probablv  occa- 
sioned oy  the  habitual  position  of  the  ovary  and  tube  in  an  inguinal  nemia. 
In  five  cases  the  oraiy  was  diseased  and  enlarged  from  cystic  formations.  In 
three  of  tliese  the  twisting  was  caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  much  enlarged 
ovaiy  to  adapt  itself  to  tne  surrounding  organs,  and  especially  through  the 
pressure  of  the  intestines. 

The  anomaly  is  important,  smce  it  may  give  rise  to  fatal  accidents. 


IL  Gestation. 

1.  Twitt-preffnaney  outside  the    Uterui.      By  Dr.  Bupin.     (Gaz.  d.  Hop., 
No.  13, 1860 ;  and  Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Oct.  1860.) 

2.  On  Hypertrophy  of  the  Thyroid  Gla$idin  Pregnant  Women,    By  M.  Nataus 
GuiLLOT.    (L'Union  M6d.,  Sept.,  1860.) 

1 .  Dr.  Eupin  relates  a  case  of  extra-uterine  twin-pregnancy.  A  woman,  a^d 
thirty,  had  previously  borne  two  children  normally.  Her  present  gestation 
had  reached  mid-term  when  she  was  repeatedly  seized  with  violent  symptoms. 
Extra-uterine  foctation  being  diagnosed,  and  the  excessive  pain,  with  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  led  the  author  to  operate.  An  in- 
cision was  made  at  a  point  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  which  was 
strongly  depressed  by  the  tumour;  after  the  escape  of  liquor  amuii  a  foetus 
was  easily  extracted,  upon  which  was  observed  a  strong  contraction  of  the  cyst. 
On  account  of  violent  oleeding  the  placenta  was  not  removed.  The  patient 
died  three  days  after  the  operation  from  continued  lismorrha^.  Dissection 
showed :  a  tumour  lying  deep  in  the  small  pelvis ;  behind  this,  and  a  little  to 
the  right,  the  uterus  enlarged ;  the  placenta  adherent  to  the  fundus  of  the 
cyst,  bigger,  but  thinner  than  usual,  and  enclosing  a  foetus  of  about  four 
months.  The  fundus  of  the  cyst  was  thick,  vascular,  and  provided  with 
numerous  venous  sinuses ;  and  there  were  observed  distinct,  although  scantv, 
muscular  fibres.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  was  villous.  The  right 
ovary,  of  normal  size,  contained  a  corpus  luteum,  whilst  the  left  appeared  atro- 
phied.   Nothing  unusual  seen  in  Fallopian  tubes  or  broad  ligaments. 

2.  M.  Guillot  has  communicated  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  two  cases  of  hvpertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  pregnant  women,  in 
which  he  believed  that  all  other  causes  thtui  gestation  were  excluded.  The 
following  was  the  course  of  events  in  the  two  cases :  progressive  development 
of  the  thyrv^id  ^land;  increasing  difficulty  in  the  movements  of  the  neck  and  in 
respiration ;  pains  radiating  from  the  neck  to  the  precordial  region,  and  accom- 
panying facial  neuralgias,  palpitations,  vomiting,  syncope  preceded  by  vertigo. 
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and  followed  by intennitteat  asthma;  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  voice; 
exacerbation  of  all  these  symptoms,  and  death  b^  suffocation.  An  examination, 
post-mortem,  was  made  in  one  case.  The  thyroid  gland  had  nearly  reached  the 
size  of  the  human  brain ;  it  included  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves,  carotids, 
and  the  trachea.  The  trachea  was  flattened  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 
There  was  evident  compression  of  the  carotids  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
against  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebne.  The  lungs  were  con- 
gested.  The  tumour  was  firmer  ihan  the  normal  ^land.  Extreme  abundance 
of  fibrous  tissue,  forming  throughout  numerous  thick  and  large  cavities.  The 
larger  cavities  containea  no  trace  of  epithelial  cells,  nothing  but  transparent 
granulations,  spheroidal,  some  nucleated,  some  not.  M.  Guillot  therefore 
regards  the  lesion  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  and  granular  elements 
which  constitute  the  organ.  He  associates  the  affection  with  the  activity  of 
the  production  of  fibrine  occurring  during  pregnancy.  Some  corroborative 
observations  and  cases  were  brought  forwara  oy  members  of  the  society  before 
whom  the  memoir  was  read. 


III.  Labour. 

1.  A  Coniribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Abortion  and  Fibrinous  Fo^fpm.    By 
RoKiTANSKY.    (Zeits.  d.  6.  d.  A.  zu  Wien,  No.  33, 1860.) 

2.  On  Decapitation  and  Decapitating  Instmments.     By  F.  W.   ScANZONl. 
(Wiirzb.  Med.  Ztech.,  1860,  and  Schmidt's  Jalirb.,  No.  10, 1860.) 

3.  A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  tie  Causes,  Symptoms,  Pathology,  and  Treatment 

of  Inversion  of  the  Womb,    By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.    (Amer.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Science,  October,  I860.) 

4.  Complete  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  at  Four  Months  of  Utero-Oestation,    By 
E.  W.  Woodson,  IVLD.    (Amcr.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  October,  1860.) 

1.  Bokitanskv  describes  two  cases  which  illustrate  the  pathology  of  abortion 
and  fibrinous  polypi.  He  cites  the  opinion  of  Kiwisch,  that  fibrinous  polypi 
arise  in  pecnUar  unknown  conditions  from  long-persistent  hflomorrhfl^s ;  that 
with  dilatation  and  softening  of  all  the  arteries,  espedally  of  the  yielding 
cervix,  the  coa^um  attains,  uke  the  containing  cavity,  a  considerable  circum- 
ference ;  that  the  coagulnm  acanires  the  polypus-form,  is  occasioned  by  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  cervix,  wnich  expanos  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  whilst  the 
thicker  uterine  wall  resists  the  expanding  force;  that  hence  the  lower 
part  of  the  coa^^lum  is  larger  than  the  upper,  which  mostly  consists  of 
fibrin  adhering  by  a  stalk  to  the  uterine  wall,  whibt  the  lower  consists  of 
red,  soft  cosj^ulum,  which  only  on  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin. 
These  polypi  always  occasion  a  profuse  metrorrhagia  with  intense  pains.  The 
whole  uterus  during  the  menstrual  period  expanded,  but*chiefiy  the  cervical 
canal,  and  the  os  uteri  is  more  or  less  opened. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  by  Scauzoni,  who  contends  that  these  are  cases  of 
abortion. 

liokitansky's  cases  support  the  latter  view.  We  give  a  summary  of  his 
second  case.  In  June,  1860,  Rokitausky  opened  the  body  of  a  cirl  ased  seventeen, 
who  had  died  of  typhus  and  pneumonia.  The  expanded  roof  of  the  vagina  pre- 
sented a  rounded  fluctuating  swelling,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  os  uteri  was 
felt,  with  sharp  edges  and  a  round  opening  admitting  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
which  then  struck  upon  a  fluctuating  ohidder.  From  fundus  to  os  the  uterus 
was  3"  5"'  long  and  2''  3"'  wide  between  the  insertions  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
The  walls  were  8'"  thick,  becoming  thinner  towards  the  cervix.  The  wall  of 
the  uterus  was  covered  with  a  tuickened  mucous  membrane,  smooth  within, 
and  marked  with  pores  like  needle-tops.  From  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  and 
near  the  border  of  the  cervical  canal,  was  suspended,  by  a  stalk  b'"  long  and  of 
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like  thioknesfl,  a  bliush-ied  fluciiudaiig  bladder,  ball-afaaped,  and  vith  walla 
3"'  thick.  'Eit  ataik  oonauted  throof^oid;  ita  whole  length  of  fbioua  dooidiia 
—that  is,  of  a  bundle  of  kmg  oteriiie  glands.  It  waa  d^uided  in  a  circle^  aa 
if  the  decidaa  raflezA  had  beoi  peekd  off.  The  bladder  confiiatod  of  a  ehoiimi 
and  of  an  amniotie  aac.  The  latter  eootained  an  embrro  1"  long.  The  bladder 
waa  nowhere  adh«wnt  to  the  cenrioal  eanal,  which  it  <tt6tended.I 

RokitanakT  eoncludes  that  in  theae  caaea  an  ovum,  after  fixing  itadf  in  the 
onicoua  membrane  of  the  utema,  and  after  aomplete  clothing  with  a  decidaa 
reflexa,  ia  soon  driven  downwaida  by  nterine  contraetkHiB  into  the  cervical 
oanal,  ita  attachment  kngtheniBg  into  a  stalk  by  the  growth  and  stretching  of 
the  decidua  and  the  uterine  glands,  detadiment  not  taking  place;  that  the 
oivnm  continues  to  grow  in  the  cervical  canal,  dist«sding  it,  and  eoBstitutii^  a 
true  etfrneal  ^UUim.  The  £ree4ianjging  ovum  thus  excites  uterine  contno- 
tiona,  and  occasions  from  time  to  tune  hjrpostatie  mechanical  hy  Der»nua  and 
then  iloodings.  The  death  of  the  embryo  is  readily  {woduoed  under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  may  happen  that  when  the  ovum  is  ruptured  by  the  contiac* 
tions  or  burst  by  necrosis,  the  embryo  escaping,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
membranes,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  stalk,  may  remain  behind,  and  form  witb 
the  bleeding  the  basis  oi  a  fibrinous  polypus,  by  the  accretion  of  ooagulum 
and  fibiiaous  layen. 

2.  Professor  Soanxcoi,  oontemplatinff  the  occurrence  of  cases  in  which  the 
choice  Hes  between  decapitation  and  emoryulcia,  decides  in  (avour  of  the  former 
^Qeration,  and  describes  an  instrument  for  facilitating  the  peiformanoe  of  it* 
Tne  iaatrumetttj  which  he  calls  JMcheuUter,  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  consists 
of  four  pieces — 1,  the  book,  the  curve  of  which  is  to  be  so  laid  over  the  child's 
neck  that  the  point  reaches  lax  beyond,  and  can  be  guarded  by  the  hand ;  2,  the 
kni&i,  with  its  self-dosinff  aheath;  3,  the  apparatus  for  setting  the  knife  in 
motion ;  and  4,  the  handle.  After  the  application  of  the  book  over  the  neck, 
a  strong  puli  downwards  by  means  of  the  hand  which  grasps  the  handle,  fixes 
the  neex  as  steadily  as  possibie  in  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  brim,  whilst  the 
hand  in  the  pelvis  fixes  the  instrument  and  sets  the  screw  in  motion.  This 
ffradualiy  draws  the  driving-bar  downwards  towards  the  handle,  so  that  the 
free  point  of  the  knife  aj^roaches  the  point  of  the  hook.  By  further  turns  of 
the  screw  the  blade  is  so  moved  that  its  edge  completely  outs  through  the 
ohfld's  neck ;  then  the  point  of  the  knife  is  moved  into  the  concave  aide  of  the 
curve  of  the  hook,  rendering  a  wounding  of  the  mother's  soft  parts  impossible. 
After  cutting  through  the  n^ck,  the  instnnnent  is  strongly  drawn  downwards, 
so  that  its  upper  part  may  be  passed  through  between  nead  and  trunk.  Dr. 
Sickel,  the  reporter  of  the  obstetric  dqutrtment  of  Schmidt's  '  Jahrbuch/  says 
the  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mstnunent  described 
by  Concato.  * 

3.  We  can  mily  direct  attention  to  a  laborious,  careful,  and  useful  ritume  of 
cases  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  obstetrical  statists. 

4.  I>r«  Woodson  Teoounts  a  case  of  inversion  of  tiie  womb  at  four  jnonthi 
of  utero-gestation.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight,  was  takes 
with  labour-pains  whilst  engaged  in  waahing.  Feeling  the  footus  protruding; 
she  pulled  it  down  with  neat  force,  bring^  the  utorus  out,  and  producing 
complete  inversion.  (%e  toroed  the  uterus  back  into  the  vagina»  after  teaxis^ 
off  most  of  the  placenta.  6he  was  not  seen  until  five  days  had  elapsed.  T^ 
fundus  then  preMuted  ^temaQy,  the  organ  was  about  the  siee  of  a  large  pear^ 
a  portion  en  placenta,  almost  decomposed,  still  adhered.  An  inslriuneBt 
resemblkg  the  uterine  aoond,  bat  with  a  ballat  the  end  theaise  of  a  halfouaee 
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kiUat,  ma  paised  thzoush  m  Bpecolom,  ike  tuill  beiiig  BopHed  to  iiie  fnndoi. 
Uoifer  Bteuqr  preBsvre  the  uterus  veai  faaek  with  a  Mtoden  jeric  Tlie  pam 
iftd  iuenonhage  vwe  not  great.    She  Toecnrered  fisnraaii^y. 


lY.  Trb  PuasFBiuL  GonHnov. 

On  an  'Bpidemie  of  Fuerperal  Colpitis  and  Endometritis  observed  in  the  Winter 
of  1859-60.  By  Dr.  Edvaed  Mabtin^  of  Berlin,  (Monatsschr.  f.  Ge- 
Durtsk.,  September,  1860.) 

The  sjrgiem  of  Miverjr  in  lioa]Ktal8  in  Genaany  fnrnifllies  iomkj  instroetifB 
illMtntuma  of  the  Tarietiea  of  paerpenl  fever.  Dr.  £d.  Martm  does  not 
aaantifim  the  opiaiou  thai  puerperal  fever  is  a  blood^diseaae,  or  llie  residt  of  « 
Uood^^KHaomng.  He  eontends  that  it  is  tteeeetaryto  analyse  asd  to  study 
apart  the  seyoal  local  aileotioiis  of  Uw  senital  passa^  dwrinff  ^e  pveiperal 
state.  He  says  that  when  the  lower  obstetric  ciimqae  of  tne  University  of 
Bertin  oame  ander  his  direction  in  the  aotinnn  of  1858  aad  afterwards,  he  ob- 
aerved  frosi  time  to  time  infiammatkms  of  1^  uterus,  wilh  more  w  less  fev«r, 
aod  rarely  with  a  fatal  iasne.  The  ktter  oooaxred  chiefly  after  severe  injurieB, 
tiw  resvdt  of  foreiUe  or  iinsuocesafnl  atteBspts  to  deliver ;  and  there  were  two 
cases  of  peritonitis  following  the  eeeape  of  a  pnmlent  seeretion  from  the  Fal- 
lopian tnoe.  In  October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  1859,  there  came 
nnder  observation  numerous  iUnesses,  following  upon  endometritis  and  colpitis, 
{generally  with  diarrbcca  and  metroperitonitis,  but  always  with  a  f afvouraUe 
jasae,  until  the  morning  of  the  18th  November,  when  a  primipara  who  had 
anfered  during  gestation  from  a  mnoo-pumlent  discharge  oi  1^  vagina  altered 
the  diniane  soon  after  the  escape  of  the  liqaor  amnii,  and  was  delivered  without 
aid  df  a  living  boy,  under  the  asnal  symptoms  of  endometritis  in  partu^  She 
ffot  a  chill  from  leaving  her  bed,  had  shivering  and  signs  of  peritonitis  on  the 
16th,  then  cough  and  other  aigns  of  acute  lung-disease,  which  lasted  tiH 
death  on  the  sixth  dajr.  Autopsy :  eopious  flecculent  effanon  in  left  pleura^ 
and  recent  hepatization  at  lower  border  of  left  lune ;  abdominal  cavity  filled 
with  yellowish-green  purulent  exudation ;  convex  sutiaoe  of  liver  covered  with 
a  greenish  exwUtion;  spleen  enlar^;  ut«ms,  tubes,  and  ovaries  invested 
with  a  more  or  less  adherant  exudation.  The  ovaries  were  enlaiged,  ^e  left 
contained  small  purulent  foci ;  the  outer  ends  of  the  tubes  were  very  red,  the 
fimhrie  oedematously  swollen.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  uterus  were  filled 
with  purulent  fluid.  The  veins  even  near  phneatal  site  free  from  eoagula.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  oov«red  with  a  discoloured,  reddish,  stinking 
saiueB ;  in  the  oervix  were  auperfieial  ulcerated  lacerations  with  adhering  diph- 
theritic coveriiK. 

Two  days  berore  this  fatal  event  a  primipara  entered  with  aphthous  colgpitn 
marked  by  the  aphthophyton,  erosions  of  tne  vagina  and  eczema  of  the  thighs. 
The  waters  had  akeaii^  esci^ped.  Febrile  movement  followed  labour ;  meteor- 
iam,  TOBUting,  great  dyspnoea,  and  death  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  child  Ibund  died  two  days  before  of  umMkcal  ]>hlebiti8.  Autopsy,  the 
abdominal  cavity  contained  a  large  quantity  of  turbid,  flocculent  fluid ;  the 
intentai  ffonitak  were  covered  with  flocculent  exudation ;  the  ^een  huge, 
breaking  down;  the  ovaries  were  cedematously  swollen  and  contained  small 
cavities  filled  with  pus.  The  uterus  was  contracted ;  on  either  border  was  a 
brawny  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  muck 
enlarged  and  carried  a  pnrulent  fluid.  The  subatance  <^  the  uterus  was  flabbv 
and  pale;  vems  free  nrom  eoagula;  inner  surfaee  covered  with  a  greenidSi 
aanies ;  ^  cervical  canal  was  coated  with  an  adherent  greeniah  exudation. 
The  vagina  was  free. 

From  this  time  until  the  middle  of  January,  1860,  especially  during  the  latter 
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half  of  November  and  ditring  December,  1859,  29  more  oni  of  90  pnerperie 
who  were  delivered  during  these  two  months  were  taken  il],  of  whom  11  died. 
After  the  middle  of  January,  until  the  end  of  May,  the  hospital  was  free  from 
severe  sickness  and  deaths. 

The  constant  feature  of  the  disease  was  endometritis  and  diphtheritic 
colpitis,  which  had  in  most  cases  begun  during  labour ;  there  had  usually  been 
premature  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  deficient  pains,  and  defective  uterine 
contraction  after  labour ;  not  seldom  hsemorrhage.  The  lochial  discharge  mostly 
very  offensive.  Dissection  showed  the  uterus  less  contracted  than  usual  at 
the  period,  coated  on  its  outer  surface  in  stellate  jaatches,  with  a  lightly  ad- 
hering layer  of  eisudation,  its  substance  pale,  toleraoly  firm,  the  veins  in  most 
cases,  excepting  those  of  the  placental  site,  without  remarkable  coagula,  in  a 
few  cases  oeanng  firm  or  sanious  thrombi,  especially  where  the  lymphatic 
vessels  filled  with  pus  ran  near  the  veins.  At  the  placental  site  there  were 
seen,  as  is  usual  in  newly-delivered  women,  in  the  torn  veins  small  blood 
plugs. 

In  the  11  fatal  cases,  as  well  as  in  9  others  seen  by  the  author  in  other 
establishments,  with  a  single  exception,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  uterus,  from  the  cervix  to  the  insertion  of  the  Fallopian,  tubes, 
were  distended  with  a  puriform  fiuid,  and  often  with  eoagulum ;  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue  was  mfiltrated  with  a  clear  or  yellowish  serum,  especially  at 
the  sides  of  the  cervix.  The  affected  lymphatics  were  often  traced  as  far  as 
the  ovaries,  and  in  one  case  a  lymphatic  filled  with  pus  was  followed  up  to 
the  right  kidney.  The  tubes  were  frequently  enlarged,  and  contained  a  mucous 
or  purulent  fluid.  The  fimbriae  were  remarkably  reddened,  even  dark-red, 
always  cedematous,  and  covered  with  adhering  exsudations.  The  interior  sur- 
face of  the  uteiiis  was  covered  with  a  reddisn-brown  or  greenish  exsudation ; 
in  the  cervical  canal  were  commonly  traces  of  lacerations,  often  converted  into 
spreading  or  deep  ulcers ;  between  these  was  formed  a  firmly-adhering  diph- 
tneritic,  yellowish-grey  layer,  in  small  or  large  flakes.  Most  of  the  ulcerations 
resulting  from  lacerations  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  quickly  became 
covered  with  diphtheritic  exsudation,  which  also  extended  to  uninjured  parts. 
This  diphtheritic  coating  was  seen  bv  speculum  during  life. 

In  all  the  severe  cases,  repeated  snivering-fits  occurred  sooner  or  later. 

In  many  cases  a  pustular  and  furunculous  inflammation  appeared  upon  the 
sacrum  and  around  the  anus. 

In  most  of  the  cases  (but  not  even  in  all  the  fatal  ones)  were  symptoms  of 
peritonitis,  with  so  much  exsudation  that  the  navel  in  one  case  was  oistended 
like  a  large  apple,  and  being  opened  with  a  lancet,  emitted  a  fluid,  yellow, 
flocculent  exsudation,  which  lasted  several  weeks.  This  patient  ultimately 
recovered.  In  two  othfc*  cases  discharge  took  place  through  the  large  in- 
testine. 

The  spleen  was  always  found  enlarged,  its  substance  breaking  up. 

From  the  beginning  ofDeccmber,  bronc]iitis  and  pleurisy  were  veiy  common, 
and  pneumonia  occasional.  In  the  fatal  cases  there  was  a  copious  fluid  effu- 
sion m  one  or  both  pleurie,  and  of  commonly  a  plastic  layer  on  the  diseased 
parts  of  the  lungs. 

The  heart  often  contained  considerable  coagula  and  masses  of  fibrin,  in  other 
cases  some  fiuid  blood. 

During  and  after  the  epidemic,  mastitis  was  unusually  frequent,  commonly 
with  suppuration. 

The  course  of  the  disease  was  in  the  se^'ere  cases  very  acute,  the  deaths  hap- 
pened in  from  four  to  thirteen  days,  once  only  after  four  weeks.  Thrombosis 
of  the  veins  and  sanious  degeneration  of  the  thrombi  very  rarely  complicated 
the  disease,  although  at  the  conclusion  of  the  epidemic  there  were  several 
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clear  cases  of  thrombosis  in  the  town*     At  the   heiffht  of  the  epidemic^ 
phlegmasia  alba  dolens  and  lobular  pneumonia  were  seen  but  exceptionally* 

8.  lu  reference  to  etioloay,  the  author  remarks  that  from  the  autumn  of 
1858,  and  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  there  occurred 
similar,  but  much  less  dangerous  diphtheritic  yaffinal  inflammations,  and  at 
the  end  of  December  he  treated  a  woman  who  had  a  pha^^edenic  ulcer  of  the 
cervix,  with  profuse  bleeding  from  colpitis  and  diphtheritic  cystitis,  attended 
by  marked  lymphangioUis  of  the  left  side  of  the  vagina,  of  the  uterus  and 
bladder  as  high  up  as  the  left  kidney. 

As  was  usually  observed  in  furious  epidemics,  not  seldom  the  infants  parti- 
cipated ill  the  sickness  of  the  mothers;  they  were  with  ffreater  frequency  dead- 
bom,  or  died  early,  mostly  from  thrombosis  of  the  umbmcal  vessels. 

The  contagious  property  of  this  diphtheritic  exudation  was  made  probable 
bv  the  fact  that  every  two  or  three  of  the  seven  cases  had  been  attended  by 
tue  same  practitioners. 

3.  The  author's  account  of  the  treatment  does  not  call  for  analysis. 


M.  GROUX'S  CASE  OF  CONGENITAL  FISSURE  OF  THE  STERNUM, 

FE&MITTIM6  UNUSUAL  OPFOKTUNITIfiS  FOB  8TUDTING  TUE  XOVEMENTS 

▲XD  SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEA&T  AKO  ULKGE  VESSELS,   AND  ALSO 

THE  XOVEaCENTS  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  LUNGS. 

M.  E.  A.  Gboux,  aged  twenty-eight,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  has  for  several 
years  been  exhibiting  the  above-named  peculiarity  of  his  chest  to  members  of 
our  profession  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  "Europe,  and  of  late  in  some 
of  tne  towns  of  America  also.  He  paid  a  visit  to  England  about  five  years 
ago,  and  a  second  one  at  the  end  of  1857 ;  and  within  the  last  few  wcdcs  he 
has  been  paying  a  third  visit  to  London.  On  all  these  occasions  he  has 
allowed  close  and  minute  examination  of  his  chest  to  be  made  by  various 
members  of  the  faculty,  several  of  whom  have  written  descriptions  of  the 
unusual  phenomena  which  presented  themselves^  on  observation  in  the  album 
which  he  carries  with  him,  and  which  contains  similar  autograph  descrip- 
tions by  numerous  eminent  foreign  observers.  Brief  notices  of  M.  Groux  s 
visit,  and  of  the  appearances  reveued  by  the  deformity,  have  appeared  in  the 
London  medicid  periodicals:  but  the  most  important  and  nunute  that  we 
know  of  as  being  sdready  published  in  Engluid  are  those  made  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams  in  connexion' with  M.  Groux's  introduction  to  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London  in  November,  1857.*  As  this  case  is  one  of  the  rarest 
possible,  and  as  it  allows  some  most  interesting  references  to  be  made,  we 
shall  not  apologise  to  our  readers  for  noticing  them  here. 

We  find,  on  examining  an  English  pamphlet  printed  at  Hambuija;,  containing 
a  number  of  extracts  from  M.  Groux's  album,  as  well  as  some  particular  notices 
of  the  case,  that  three  other  cases  are  on  record  having  more  or  lessresemblimce 
to  the  present  one.  Thus  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  is  in  possession 
of  a  specimen  which  he  had  removed  from  a  woman  showing  fissure  of  the 
sternum,  a  margin  of  bone  existing  on  each  side,  to  which  the  ribs  were  attached 
by  their  cartilages.  Agam,  Harvey  mentions  a  case  in  which,  from  accident  and 
subsequent  ulceration,  there  was  such  an  opening  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  that 
examination  of  the  heart  by  sight  and  touch  was  practicable ;  and  Dr.  Lyons,  of 
Dublin,  describes  the  case  of  a  boy  in  whom,  owing  to  certain  of  the  ribs 

*  See  p.  71  of  voL  Ix.  of  tbe  Tnuwiotiont. 
53-xxvn.  18 
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not  uuting  vitk  li^  stenMnn,  the  noTcmeiits  wi  the  heart  and  lungs  oouU 
be  seen. 

In  M.  Groux's  case  the  stemiun  is  cleft  aloDg  ks  entire  leiigth,  leaviiig  a 
eonical  hollow,  with  its  base  upwards,  asd  its  apex  at  the  en^rm  caitiiage, 
where  the  two  halres  of  the  bone  are  held  tc^ether  by  a  strong  ligamentous 
hand.  The  fiasore  can  be  greatlj  widicned  or  mminiahed  hj  certain  mnscolar 
movements  acting  upon  the  walls  of  the  diesi.  It  is  also  increased  b^  foroed 
expiration,  bj  which  a  large  bolging  tumour,  dear-scimding  on  oeroussion,  and 
formed  by  the  right  lung,  is  prodaoed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fissure,  and 
diminished  by  forced  inspiration.  A  ver][  apparent  pulsating  tumour,  whidi 
heeomes  mjum  increased  at  the  €iid  of  expiration,  is  also  seen  about  the  middle 
of  the  fissure  on  a  line  with  the  fourth  nb ;  and  two  other  pulsating  tumours 
are  to  be  feh  in  almost  a  Tcrtical  line  with  that  above  mentioned,  one  above 
and  the  othor  below ;  they  are,  however,  leas  prominenl^  the  one  below  being 
visible  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  question  which  naturaUy  suggests  itself  for  solution  is  this :  What  is  it 
which  constitutes  the  dilatable  and  pulsating  tumour  in  the  fissure  ?  This  query 
has  received  a  variety  of  solutions  by  the  vadbus  observers  who  in  England 
and  abroad  have  scrutmized  the  chest.  We  cannot,  of  course,  detail  the  con- 
flicting statements  ^iven  in  M.  Groux's  album ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  by  far  the  majonty  concur  in  looking  upon  this  pulsating  swdling  as  being, 
in  fact,  the  riffkS  amriele.  Some  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  right  ventricle^ 
others  as  the  aorti^  and  others,  agab,  think  the  tumour  is  partly  the  right 
auride  and  partly  the  ridit  ventricle.  The  most  complete  opinions  expressed 
in  the  extracts  from  M.  Groux's  album,* constructed  prior  to  nis  reoe&t  visit  in 
this  country,  are  those  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  of  Jjondon,  and  Br.  Gairdner, 
of  Edinburgh.  We  thmk  it  will  prove  serrioeable  and  interesting  if  we 
transcribe  them  in  esteMo. 

Dr.  Gairdner  says  as  follows : 

''The  upper  vuiMe  pulsation  (a)  is  auricular — probably  of  the  right  auri^ 
eular  appendage — and  precedes  the  arterial  pube  which  is  fdt  above  it  by  a 
very  aj^neciame  intervu.  It  precedes  the  ap^-beat  by  an  interval  apprecial^, 
but  not  so  easily  m)reciable.  Care  must  be  taken  to  press  lightly  on  the 
pulse  A  im  making  tnis  observation,  otherwise  the  ventricle  is  telt  pulsating 
ndow  what  I  tue  to  be  the  auride,  and  is,  of  course,  synchronous  with  the 
apex-beat.  It  preoedes  the  lower  visible  pulsation  (b)  by  an  appredaUe 
interval.  The  only  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  movement  is 
in  opposite  directmiis.  b  is  rather  a  movement  of  retraction  than  a  proper 
pulsation. 

"  The  pubatioB  a  increases,  and  the  auride  slowly  fills  under  the  eye,  when 
M.  Groux  suspends  respiration  for  a  time.  ^This  phenomenon,  like  the  welling 
of  water  into  a  basin  whidi  fills  from  below,  can  be  easily  distingtadshed  from  the 
protrusion  of  the  lui^  whieh  takes  place  when  a  sudden  respiratory  movement 
concurs  with  a  dosed  glottis.  When  M.  Groux  coughs,  the  lung  protrudes,  but 
not  the  auride;  when  he  simply  ceases  to  breathe  for  several  seconds,  witiiout 
eitiier  expiring  or  inspiring,  the  auride  protrudes  but  not  the  lung.  Percussion 
also  shows  the  difference  oetween  the  two.  This  gradual  filling  of  the  right 
auride,  when  respiration  is  suspended,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  pulsations 
which  follows,  is  quite  in  acooraance  with  what  is  seen  in  vivisections  wh^ 
partial  asphyxia  is  gradually  induced.  In  foroed  respiratory  movement  the  glottis 
dosed,  tne  protruded  lung  conceals  the  auride  and  interferes  with  the  obser- 
vations of  its  phoiomena.  In  forced  inspiration  the  heart  is  drawn  back  from 
the  thoracic  wall.  The  favourable  state,  therefore,  for  notidng  the  gradual 
fiUioff  of  the  auride  is  intermediate.  I  presume  tlie  naovement,  which  I  have 
called  B,  the  lower  visible  pulsation,  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  systole  of  the 
right  ventride.    It  is  only  visible  or  fdt  in  operation  because  it  requires  the 
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descent  of  the  diaphrajgrn  to  bring  the  heart  down  to  the  kfl  costal  margin, 
where  this  movement  is  obsenred,  and  it  is  a  movement  "of  retraction  becanse 
the  systole  of  the  yentricle  withdraws  it  from  the  surface.  A  similar  move- 
ment is  oocasionallj  seen  in  men  perfectly  well  fanned,  perhaps  not  in  perfect 
health,  but  without  marked  disease  of  neart.  During  suspended  respiration 
tike  apex-beat  in  the  usual  situation  becomes  indistinct,  and  may  perhaps  finallj 
be  lost,  though  I  hare  generally  found  it  continue.  At  the  same  time  a  moye- 
ment  beoonies  apparent  in  the  third,  and  then  in  the  second  interoostid  space. 
This  phenomenon  is  yery  curious,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  physiologists. 
It  was  attributed  by  some  of  those  who  obsenred  it  at  the  Medioo-Chirurg^cal 
Society  here  (Edinburgh),  to  be  an  actual  displacement  upwards  of  the  apex. 
I  am  rather  of  the  opmion  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  distension  of  the 
right  yentricle,  iriiicn  throws  l»ck  the  true  apex  of  the  heart  from  the  thoracic 
walls.  In  the  strictly  normal  condition  of  parts  the  same  change  takes  place 
so  far  as  the  disappearance  of  the  true  apex-beat  is  concerned;  but  I  haye  not 
seen  the  pulsation  higher  up  except  in  oisease.  In  adherent  pericardium  and 
even  hypertrophy  of  the  right  yentricular,  it  is  not  infrequent.  In  M.  Groux, 
when  the  heart's  action  is  excitdd,  it  can  be  easOy  felt  on  deen  pressure  in  four 
intercostal  spaces  simultaneously.  With  regard  to  the  reauplication  of  the 
first  sound  which  I  formerly  noted,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  probably  an 
anricular  element,  and  is  dependent  on  the  want  of  synchronism  between  the 
auricular  and  yentricular  contractions.  But  we  are  too  little  sure  of  the  causes 
of  the  first  sound  to  allow  of  our  speculating  on  the  matter.'*^ 

The  statements  of  Br.  Williams  wffl  be  seen  on  one  or  two  important  points 
to  differ  from  those  of  Br.  Gairdner.    They  are  as  follow : 

''Motions.  That  the  visible  pulsation  in  the  middle  third  c^  the  sternal 
yacuity  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  ririit  auride  appears  to  me  obvious  from  its 
resemolance  to  the  same  motion  o&erved  in  the  exposed  heart  of  the  ass,  and 
horn  the  fact,  distinctly  perceptible  in  slow  pulsations,  that  the  motion  imme- 
diately precedes  the  yentricular  systole,  the  wave  of  motion  beginning  with  the 
auricle  and  rapidly  pouring  downwards  to  the  yentricle.  In  quick  pulsation 
the  motion  of  the  auricle  is  felt  in  the  sternal  space,  and  the  systole  of  the 
yentricle,  as  felt  and  heurd  in  its  region,  seems  to  be  synehronons ;  but  I  re- 
peat, in  the  more  deliberate  movement,  when  the  pu^e  ranges  about  sixty-five 
per  minute,  the  wave-like  progression  can  be  traced  from  the  auricle  to  the 
yentricle,  the  upper  margin  of  wliich  sometimes  comes  into  yiew  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sternal  vacuity.  To  the  rapid  systolic  movement  succeeds  a 
slow  dilatation,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  auricle 
torn  the  venous  trunks  is  made  more  plain  by  the  fact  that  pressure  on  the 
abdomen  which  follows  the  blood  onwards  through  the  ascending  vena  caya> 
accelerates  the  expansion  of  the  auricle.  The  aorta  can  be  felt  pnbating  more 
deeply  seated  above  the  position  of  the  auricle,  and  a  like  pulsation  of  the 
pulmonaiT  artery  may  be  felt  through  a  portion  of  the  auride  close  to  the  left 
margin  of  the  fissure. 

*' Sounds. — ^The  sounds  accompanying  the  respectiye  motions  can  also  be  dis- 
tinguished clearly  only  in  the  slow  pulsations.  By  aid  of  a  small  flexible  ear- 
tube  with  a  narrow  pectoral  end,  I  was  enabled  to  hear  a  distinct  sound  aocom-  ' 
panying  the  commencement  of  the  auricular  contraction.  It  is  faint  and  shorty 
or  flapping,  and  ends  in  the  less  abrupt  and  more  distinct  sound  of  the 
yentricular  systole.  When  the  stethoscope  is  placed  oyer  the  yentricle,  the 
flapping  sound  of  the  auricle  is  not  heard,  but  the  yentricle  swells  or  rolls  out 
its  peculiar  sound  till  it  ends  with  a  sharp  clack  of  the  diastolic  or  yalvular 
sound.  I  infer  from  the  preceding  observations,  as  well  as  from  similar  ones 
made  twenty  years  ago  from  animab,  that  each  movement  of  the  heart  bore  its 

E roper  soimd,  and  that  the  reason  why  the  auricular  sound  is  not  usually 
eard  is  that  it  is  too  faint  to  pass  through  the  intervening  lung  and  wall  of 
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the  chest.  The  diastolic  valvular  or  second  sound  is  remaikable  for  its  clear-^ 
ness  and  loudness  in  this  case,  and  on  one  occasion  I  found  it  reduplicated  or 
double,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  explanation  wliich  I  fave 
of  this  decided  diastolic  sound  more  than  ten  vears  agpo.  When  the  end  of  the 
stethoscope  was  placed  over  the  aorta  above  tue  auricle,  the  diastolic  sound  was 
simple,  but  on  carrying  the  instrument  a  little  downwards  and  to  the  left,  so 
as  to  cany  a  part  o?  the  pulmonarv  artery,  the  sound  became  double,  the 
whole  heart's  sound  being  exprcsBsea  by  the  syllables  lubb-dutrup,  instead  of 
lubb-dup  as  usual,  obviously  from  the  two  sets  of  valves  dosixig  in  succes*' 
sion,  not  simultaneously.  This  want  of  coincidence  in  the  closure  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  is  only  occasional,  but  as  it  often  presents  itself 
as  a  phenomenon  of  disease,  it  is  satisfactory  thus  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to 
its  cause.  The  only  remaining  observation  which  I  have  to  record  is  that 
of  a  short  rushing  murmur  heard  in  the  course  of  the  right  carotid  artery» 
which  must  be  produced  there,  as  it  is  not  audible  in  the  aorta  or  over  the 
course  of  the  innominata." 

Such  were  the  phenomena  as  they  appeared  to  Dr.  Williams  when  M. 
Groux  visited  Eufftand  on  a  previous  occasion;  and  Dr.  Williams  has  kindly 
favoured  us  with  tue  following^  remarks  in  connexion  with  M.  Groux's  rccez& 
visit,  when  he  was  a^n  exammed  by  him. 

"  What  (he  says)  is  stated  in  the  former  report  has  been  fullj  confirmed  by 
the  test  of  Dr.  Alison's  sphj|;moscope  and  Dr.  Upham's  ingemous  application 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  d^  these  it  is  proved  tliat  the  motions  follow  each 
othor  in  the  followipff  succession : — 1,  auricle,  and  2,  ventricle  (systole) ;  3, 
aortic  pulse ;  4,  radisu  pulse.  Each  of  the  three  first  of  these  has  its  proper 
sound,  the  distinctness  of  which  is  appreciable  in  the  stronger  and  slower 

Eulsations.  1.  A  short  superficial  souna  m  the  auricle,  continuously  succeeded 
y — 2.  The  longer  and  deeper  rolling  sound  of  the  ventricle.  3.  A  short 
deeper  sound  in  the  aorta,  which  may  be  traced  into  the  chief  adjoining  struc- 
tures. Then  follows  the  diastolic  second  sound,  which  in  M.  Groux's  case 
appears  to  be  permanently  doubled,  for  the  reason  I  before  explained,  the 
reauplication  being  chiefly  audible  when  the  stethoscope  is  directea  inwards  to 
the  left  of  the  fissure,  so  as  to  include  the  pulmonary  as  well  as  the  aortic 
valvular  sound." 

The  experiments  alludetl  to  above,  as  contrived  by  Dr.  XJpham,  of  Boston* 
in  America^  are  partially  described  in  the  printed  extracts  from  M.  Groux's 
album,  and  were  exhibited  by  M.  Groux  on  his  own  person.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  their  detailed  description ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  means  of  the  motion 
produced  bv  the  rising  or  falling  of  acidulated  fluid  within  flexible  tubes  at- 
tached to  DcU-glasses  carefully  adapted  simultaneously  to  the  surface  of  the 
pulsating  tumour,  and  over  the  apex  of  the  hearty  the  electro  magnetic  circuit 
was  broken.  By  means  of  Morse's  double  register,  properly  adjusted,  two 
sounds  were  given  forth,  differing  in  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  tne  motions 
produced  by  tne  breaking  of  the  circuit  were  recorded  on  paper  in  the  same 
way  that  ordinary  telegraphic  communications  are  written.  "  Tlien  by  the 
intervention  of  the  electric  clock,  which  was  also  made  to  mark  its  seconds  on 
paper,  it  was  easy  to  measure  the  time  of  the  pulse-beats  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  interval  in  the  pulsation  of  any  two  points  in  the  round  of  the  circu- 
lation." 

Dr.  Upham,  expeiimenting  in  this  way,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 
concerning  the  question  of  synchronism  or  uou-svnchronism  of  the  various 
motions  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  Pirstly.  That  a  minute  but  distinctly 
a{>preciable  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  impulse  of  the  oval  tumour 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  stomal  fissure  and  the  shock  of  the  heart  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  Secondly.  That  a  slightly  increased  interval  was 
manifest  between  the  impulse  of  the  tumour  and  the  beat  of  the  aorta  at  its 
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arch.  Tliirdly.  That  a  still  greater  interval  was  perceptible  between  the 
pulsation  of  the  tumour  and  the  radial  pulse.  Fourthly.  That  the  interval 
between  the  apex-beat  and  the  radial  pnise  was  slightly  but  appreciably  less 
than  that  between  the  oval  tumour  and  the  radial. 

Dr.  Upham  suggests  that  possibW  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  afford 
additional  means  to  onr  resources  for  diagnosis  in  aneurism  and  other  obscure 
diseases  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

jirtuy  Medical  SchooL 

The  qualifications,  examinations,  and  subsequent  special  instraction  of  can- 
didates for  commissions  in  the  medical  service  of  the  British  and  Indian 
armies,  are  now,  and  will  be  in  future,  one  and  the  same ;  and  it  is  thb  sub- 
sequent special  instruction  which  has  called  forth  the  existence  of  the  Army 
Medical  School  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  where  the  candidates  now  spend  from 
four  to  five  months  before  receiving  commissions. 

The  first  session,  of  this  school  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  October 
last.  There  were  present  the  Right-Honourable  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War;  J.  B.  Gibson,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department ;  Major-General  Eyre,  Commanding  the  Garrison 
at  Chatham ;  Colonel  Twiss,  Commanding  the  Royal  Engineers;  Dr.  Sutherland; 
Dr.  Hume,  Deputy  Inspector-Gteneral  and  F.M.O.  at  Chatham;  Professors 
Parkes,  Longmore,  and  Aitken. 

The  candidates  (forty-three  in  number)  were  also  present,  as  well  as  several 
officers,  combatant  as  .well  as  medical,  belonging  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Thomas  Longmore,  Esa.,  Deputv  Inspector-General  and  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Surgerv,  &livered  tne  introd.uctory  lecture ;  and  we  are  extremely  sorry 
that  this  aadress  has  not  yet  been  published.  We  may  probably  see  it  issued 
from  some  departmental  office  long  after  the  special  interest  of  the  subjects 
which  it  deals  with  has  passed  away.  The  establishment  of  a  fresh  element  in 
army  medical  education  in  England  is  an  important  work,  and  had  Mr.  Long- 
more's  lecture  been  publ^hed  it  would  have  snown,  more  clearlv  than  has  been 
yet  done,  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  this  school,  and 
the  mode  of  teaching  which  is  being  there  pursued.  Not  a  little  misappre- 
hension has  prevailed  on  these  points ;  and  especially  as  regards  the  relation 
of  this  new  institution  to  our  civil  schools.  Mr.  Longmore  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting historical  account  of  the  succession  of  events  which  nave  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  school.  He  explained  its  plan,  and' showed  the  kind  of  good 
which  might  be  expected  to  result,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army,  but  to  the  State  at  large  from  the  working  of  this 
school.  After  commenting  upon  the  degraded  position  of  arm^  meaical  offi- 
cers a  hundred  years  ago,  he  showed  how  very  gradually  the  importance  of 
obtaining  well-educated  surgeons  for  the  army  liegan  to  be  appreciated. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  in  1854-55,  it  was  snown  that  as  far 
as  regards  pay  and  social  status  the  surgeons  of  the  British  army  were  as 
advantageously  placed  as  the  surgeons  of  foreign  armies,  with  whom  they  were 
brought  into  contact ;  but  that  m  respect  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for 
obtaining  special  knowledge  in  military  medical  and  surgical  art  and  duties,  the 
latter  had  long  possessed  exclusive  advantages  in  the  schoob  of  instruction 
established  by  continental  sovereigns  and  governments  for  the  improvement  of 
their  military  surgeons,  and  the  collections  of  regular  medical  reports  and  observa- 
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tions  from  anny  hospitals,  vhich  in  Eranoe  were  commenced  nearly  a  centoiy 
ago.  The  Russian  war,  however,  was  destined  to  lead  to  important  cltanges. 
by  which  the  position  of  the  British  medical  officer  has  been  greatly  improved ; 
in  fact,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  army  medical  dq>utiueirt  haa  taken 
plaee  since  then. 

its  plan  of  administratiou,  its  relation  to  other  departments,  the  rules 
affecting  its  interior  economy,  the  mode  of  admission  of  new  members  into  ita 
ranks,  and  the  preparations  for  its  duties,  have  all  been  remodelled ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Anny  Medical  School  (ten^iorarily  at  Chatham),  is  part  of 
the  phin  for  the  more  efficient  preparation  of  the  army  surgeon — a  plan  by 
which  an  opportunity  will  be  adOtorded  to  each  novice  of  informing  himself 
minutely  regarding  the  specialties  of  military  medical  knowledge — a  poiut  of 
great  practical  usefulness  to  him  in  his  subsequent  military  career.  The  want 
of  an  mstitution  of  this  nature  had  been  long  under  the  notice  of  the  British 
Government ;  indeed,  ever  since  1798,  when  the  distin^iished  sargeoti,  Mr. 
John  Bell,  made  an  earnest  aj^ieal  on  the  subject  at  the  tmie  of  his  ^ing  from 
Edinburgh  to  Yarmouth  to  watch  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  sailors  after 
the  battle  of  Gampeniown.  He  proposed  one  ereat  school  of  military  surgery, 
and  enumerated  a  list  of  topics  waieh  shoola  be  specially  studied  by  naval 
and  army  surgeons.  This  appeal  appeared  to  have  had  some  influence  in  the 
subsequent  ii^tution  of  the  Military  Surgery  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  first  oeeu- 
pied  l^  Dr.  John  Thomson,  in  1806.  Then,  also.  Dr.  flobert  Jackson  advo* 
cated  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Medictd  Practical  School,  in  connexion 
with  the  Invalid  Dep6t  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  drtaiis  of  his  plan  are  ahnost 
similar  to  those  wmch  have  been  now  at  last  adopted  throng  the  recoin> 
mendation  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
and  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  and  through 
the  persevering  exertions  of  Miss  Nightingale.  It  was  shown  that  hitherto 
the  studies  and  knowledge  of  the  probationer  for  miUtary  practice  had  all  tended 
towards  the  cure  of  diseases  or  the  repair  of  injuries,  and  the  diseases  and 
accidents  which  he  had  chiefly  considered  were  those  wluch  belong  to  civil  life 
and  an  European  dimate.  Kit  the  cure  of  diseases  is  bv  no  means  the  chief 
duty  of  an  armjr  surgeon.  He  is  usually  plaeed  in  medical  charee  of  a  body 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  li£e  and  sound  of  constitution,  and  he  will  best  perform 
his  functions  who  has  the  least  disease  to  treat,  and  who  keeps  his  men  in  the 
most  efficaent  state  of  health,  ready  for  any  duty.  Hence  a  train  of  reasoning 
as  well  as  habits  of  thought  aiui  action,  are  required,  whieh  are  unlike  those 
prevailing  in  civil  life.  Hence  tlie  necessity  of  the  special  study  of  every  tofue 
of  sanita^  import,  and  the  practical  applioition  of  the  principles  of  hy^ene 
to  the  circttmstanees  of  bodies  of  troops  and  the  life  of  the  soldier.  The  saiutaiy 
duty  is  now  a  defined  and  s|)ecial  o£Euse  of  army  medical  men. 

Mr.  Longmore  then  described  the  arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  sehooL 
The  praetieal  work  of  each  session  will  occupy  four  months,  and  there  are  two 
sessiona  in  each  year.  In  the  coiurse  hygienic  instruction  will  be  given  on 
all  the  causes  which  specially  influence  the  health  of  soldiers ;  there  will  be 
IsractiiMl  inatruetion  in  the  methods  of  determining  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
nis  rations,  of  the  fluids  he  drinks^  and  of  the  air  he  bribes.  The  principles 
and  methods  of  ventilation,  waimiiiff,  draining,  and  construction  of  hospitals 
and  bamcka  will  be  fuUy  explained  and  illustrated.  The  geographical  oistri- 
bution  of  diseases,  the  history  of  camp  diseases  and  of  army  epidemics,  all  come 
within  the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  P^fessor  of  Hygiene ;  and  occasional 
visits  of  inspection  to  barradEs,  hospitals,  transport  ships,  will  be  made  when- 
ever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

The  Professor  of  Suigery  wiU  initiate  the  candidate  into  the  regular  order 
of  duty  eonneeted  with  a  miliUry  general  hospital,  and  make  him  familiar  with 
the  authorized  mode  of  recording  and  r^istenng  cases,  compiling  returns,  and 
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pTe|Mrmg  such  reports  as  are  reqoired  for  the  statistictl  and  pralesaioiiaiL  m- 
formation  of  the  military  authorities.    Cases  will  be  placed  in  chacg:e  of  each 
candidate  for  o^Merration  and  treatment.    Physical  malformations  and  defects, 
overlooked  in  recruiting  will  be  also  bronght  under  obserratioa  h6re»  whik  the 

rem  of  examination  of  recruits  will  be  part  of  the  daily  mornii^'s  work ; 
mechcal  exaounation  of  invalids  will  also  be  a  £rec|uent  exercise.  Practice 
in  the  application  of  bandages  and  splints,  opportunity  for  regional  disseetions 
with  reference  to  wounds  and  operations^  and  for  the  practice  of  aU  surgieal 
operations  oa  the  dead  body  will  form  part  of  the  practical  work  which  the 
Professor  of  Surgery  will  superintend  and  direct.  It  will  be  his  duty  also  to 
ghre  lectures  cm  surgical  diseases;  on  gun-shot  wounds  and  oilier  accidents  of 
war ;  on  the  means  of  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  varions  countries. 
The  pathological  and  model  museum  will  afford  valuable  assistance  in  ilks- 
trating  these  topics.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Professor  of  Surgery  to  instruct 
the  candidate  as  to  the  relations  of  the  army  surgeons  to  the  cSSeers  of  other 
departments  of  the  military  service,  to  explain  the  regulations  authoiized  for 
Huuntaniiig  diKipline  in  tie  annj. 

The  Professor  of  Pathology  will  have  to  superintend  the  post-mortem  in* 
^[lectiotts  and  the  subsequent  investigations  in  morbid  anatomy.  Each  eandi- 
wte  will  be  supplied  with  one  of  Smith  and  Beck's  educational  microscopes, 
and  instructed  m.  the  use  of  the  instrument,  and  in  the  mode  of  preparing 
objects  for  microscopic  examination,  and  with  suck  aid  he  will  pass  Uirough  a 
course  of  practical  observation  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  morbid  tissues.  It 
wiU  be  the  duty  of  the  professor  not  only  to  describe  the  post-mortem  results, 
but  also  to  give  a  complete  history  of  each  case,  by  collecting  together  all  the 
clinical  information  that  can  be  got  from  theease-books»  and  the  medical  history 
which  will  be  attached  to  every  soldier. 

Opportunities  will  thus  be  given  for  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  knowledge,  not  otherwise  easily  obtained;  and  the  advantages  of 
these  pathological  studies  will  not  be  confined  to  the  school,  but  military  medical 
officers  generally  on  duty  will  be  induced,  it  is  hoped,  to  send  home  more  com* 
plete  histories  of  cases  under  their  charge  when  they  know  that  such  information 
IS  being  made  such  important  use  of  at  home. 

•  The  extensive  eoUeetioa  of  diseased  structures  in  the  museum  at  Fort 
Pitt  will  be  made  use  of  by  the  Professor  in  his  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
The  best  inodes  of  making  and  preserving  pathological  preparations  will  be 
nbo  practically  tan^t.  The  modfd  museum,  which  was  formed  at  Dublin  by 
the  energetic  exertions  of  Professor  Tufnell,  has  now  also  been  transferred  to 
Chatham ;  and  when  this  has  been  sufficiently  extended  and  provided  for,  so  as 
completely  to  illustrate  tlie  various  modes  of  conveying  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  adopted  by  different  armies  and  in  different  countries,  according  to 
peculiarities  of  climate  or  surface — aU  the  various  articles  of  camp  and  hos- 
pital equipment — there  will  be  a  most  extensive  means  of  educating  through 
the  eye  as  well  as  through  the  ear,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  much 
practical  benefit. 

The  course  on  military  medicine  will  consist  also  of  two  ports — ^practical  or 
dioioal  instmction  in  the  wards»  and  systematic  lectures  on  army  diseases. 
It  will  embraoe  the  various  methods  of  diagnosis  and  the  history  and 
treatment  of  such  diseases  as  are  presented  by  sick  soldiers  returning  from 
foreign  atations^  and  also  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  particular 
-epidemics  in  British  and  other  arades— of  tlie  diseases  imraoed  in  soldiers  by 
fatigue,  exposure,  particuUr  duties,  and  intemperance^  and  sudi  other  causes 
as  may  arise  in  the  various  coknuea  where  soloiers  are  required  to  serve. 

Professor  Longmore  ckned  his  wdl-spoken  and  interesting  lecture  by 
calling  u[M)n  the  candidates,  as  well  as  his  brethren  in  office,  to  show  bv  their 
zeal  and  industry  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  dischai^  that  debt  of 
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ffrfttitude  demanded  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  army  medical  officers  by 
recent  departmental  changes ;  and  that  the  sorest  way  of  doing  so  will  be  by 
i^acfa,  in  his  particular  sphere,  contributing  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
lessening  the  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  her  Majesty's  forces. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  addiressed  the  assembly 
at  once  clearly  and  effectively.  He  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  position 
and  duties  of  the  army  medical  officer  which  the  new  warrant  and  regulations 
had  made,  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  so  well  expressed  by  Professor  Long* 
more,  that  the  country  would  expect  the  medical  officers  to  justify  the  in* 
creased  rank  and  pay  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  an  mcreaaed 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  He  referred  to  the  excellent  aooounts 
which  he  had  received  from  China,  where  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  officer 
had  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  troops,  and 
where  a  spirit  of  emulation  had  sprang  up  amongst  the  combatant  officers  in 
preserving  the  health  of  their  men,  and  in  their  appreciation  and  adoption  of 
the  advice  of  their  medical  officers. 

After  a  few  suitable  remarks  by  General  Eyre  and  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Director- 
General,  the  meeting  broke  up ;  and  we  have  since  heard,  with  pleasure,  that 
the  practical  work  of  the  school  is  being  most  diligently  prosecuted.  We 
wish  the  institution  good  speed,  and  hope  it  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
realize  all  the  good  results  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 


TAe  New  Sydenham  Society, 

As  this  Society  has  from  its  extent  and  importance  become  of  such  great 
interest  to  the  profession  at  large,  we  are  sure  our  readers  wUl  read  with 
pleasure  the  following  notices  issued  by  the  CJouncil : 

LIST  OF  W0BK8  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

yoL.  I.  ON  SYPHILIS  IN  INFANTS.  By  Paul  Diday.  TransUted  by 
Dr.  Wbiti^et. 

Vol.  n.  ON  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND 

CHILDREN,  with  other  Pftpen.     By  Dr.  Goocn.    Reprinted,  with  a 
Frefiitory  Esiay  by  Dr.  Robert  Febousoh.    Woodcuts. 

Vol.  III.  MEMOIRS  ON  DIPHTHERIA :  containing  Memoirs  by  Breton- 
neau,  TrousMftQ,  Daviot,  Qaemnt,  Boachnt,  fto.  Selected  and  tnaelated 
by  Dr.  K.  H.  Ssmplb. 

Vol.  IV.  ON   THE   MINUTE   STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

THE  SPINAL  CORD.    By  Profetsor  Scubkedbr  yah  deb  Kolk  : 

ON  THE  MINUTE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  AND  ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE 
AND    RATIONAL    TREATMENT    OF   EPILEPSY.      By  ProfesMr 

SCHBaa>EB  YAM  DKB  KOLK. 

Tnuisloted  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Moobe,  of  Dnblla.  In  one  tohime,  with 
Dumeroos  Lithographs. 

Vol.  V.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES   ON   THE   EFFECTS   OF 

LOSS  OF  BLOOD  IN  INDUCING  CONVULSIONS.     By  Drs.  Kuss- 
MACL  and  Ten K SB.    TrantUted  by  Dr.  Bbonkcb,  of  Bradford : 

ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  REPAIR  AFTER  RESECTION  AND 
EXTIRPATION  OF  BONES.  By  Dr.  A.  Wao^teb,  of  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated by  Mr.  T.  Holmes  : 

PROFESSOR   GRiEFE*S  THREE    MEMOIRS    ON    GLAUCOMA- 
AND  ON  IRIDECTOMY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TREATMENT.    Trana 
Uted  by  Mr.  T.  Wihdsob,  of  Manchester. 

In  one  rolume,  with  numerous  woodenti. 
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Vol.  VI.  MEMOIRS  ON  ABDOMINAL  TUMOURS  AND  INTU- 
MESCENCE. By  Dr.  Bright.  Bapriatad  teom  th%  •  Ooy*!  Hoipital 
Bepoits/  with  a  Prelhoe  bj  I>ir.  Bablow.    Nameroof  woodeuts* 

Vol.  Vn.  A  CLINICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

By  ProfeMor  Frericiis.    Vol.  I.    TranaUted  by  I>r.  MuscHiflON.    With 
nnmerotis  Woodcuta. 

Vou  VUL  A  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1859.'  The  Year.Book  is  a  Register  iu 
Condensed  Abetimct  of  all  Important  Commimieatlonf ,  whether  Brltisli 
or  Foreign,  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  their  allied  Sciences  during  the 
year.  It  oontiets  of  five  aections :— 1.  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Hari£Y.— 2.  Medicine.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hahdfieu)  Johss.— 
S.  Surgery.  Edited  by  Sir.  Hulkb.— 4.  Dieeaaea  of  Woman  and  diildran. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Oraily  IIewitt. — 6.  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Oduko. 

The  whole  of  the  aboTe  can  be  obtained  by  new  members,  but  early  application  if 
daairable,  aa  the  atock  on  hand  is  rtry  limited. 


THE  ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASED 

It  la  propoaed  to  issue  three  Portraits  (of  life  size)  each  year.  Those  to  be  first  issued 
are  selected  flrom  the  magnificent  series  published  by  Professor  Hebra,  of  Vienna.  The 
first  fasciculus  (part  of  the  present  year's  series)  will  probably  be  ready  towards  the  end  of 
December. 

WORKS  IN  PRKPAEATION. 

The  following  works  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Society  :— 

VoGEL  AKD  NEUBAt'ER  CM  THE  ExAMiK ATioN  OF  THE  Urihe  :  R  manual  intended  for 
the  aaaistance  of  the  practical  physician.  Translated  by  Dr.  Markham.  With  Litho- 
graphs and  Woodcuts. 

A  Year-book  of  Medxctne  akd  Surgery  for  I860. 

Frerxcbs*  Curicai.  Accoitnt  of  DmEABEa  OF  THE  Liver,  Tot.  IL  Translated  by 
Dr.  Murehison.    With  Woodcuts. 

CASPER'fe  MAiruAX.  OF  FORENSIC  MsDidNE.  Translated  by  Dr.  Q.  Balfour,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

CzERMAK'a  Monograph  on  the  Laryngoscope  and  its  PsACncAL  Applications. 
TranaUted  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Gibb.    With  Woodcuts. 

Profesbor  Donders  on  the  Diseases  of  Accommodation  of  the  Eye.  With 
Notea  by  the  Author.    Translated  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin. 

8m£ij.ie*s  Midwifery.  Reprinted,  with  Notes  and  Preface,  &c.,  bringing  the  Work  up 
to  the  present  standard  of  knowledge;  by  ProfSessor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh 

We  arc  glad  to  hear  tliat  Czerniak  Las  kindly  offered  to  revise  the  coming 
English  translation  of  his  work  on  the  Laryngoscope,  and  to  add  any  notes 
or  new  matter  that  may  appear  necessary. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 


CHafeal  Bwetrghei  on  DImmm  Ib  India. 
Bf  C.  Monhcadi,  HJI.  Second  Edltien. 
London,  i860,    pp.  774. 

On  OrgttmH^  Fofauity,  thowlBy  n  eon- 
nezlon  to  exkt  beiiPtqi  OivinSe  ForoM 
and  ordinary  Polar  Forces.  B7  H.  F. 
Baxter,  H.R.C.S.    pp.  187. 

Sleetro-Flijaiology  and  Klectio-Thera* 
pootkM,  ahowteg  tlie  beet  methods  ftr  the 
Medical  Usee  of  £leelrieit]r.  Bj  Alftcd 
C.  Garrett,  lf.D.,  Fellow  of  the  If aasaelui- 
tetts  Kedleal  Saeieir,  Boston,    pp.708. 

Analyiia  oT  My  Bight,  wtth  a  Tlew  to 
aswrtahi  the  Fboal  Power  ftr  Horizontal 
and  Vertieal  Bays.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones, 
F.B.S.  (Reprint  inm.  Proceedings  of  Boyal 
Society,  Tol.  X.  p.  880.) 

The  Inrention  of  Stereoscopic  Glasses  for 
Single  Pictures,  with  preliminary  Obeerra- 
tions  on  the  Stereoscope  and  on  the  Phy- 
siology  of  Stereoscopic  Vision.  By  T. 
Wharton  Jones,  F.R.S.  .pp.  81. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseasee 
of  the  Heart,  9te.  fte.  By  J.  Wardrop,  M.D. 
Second  E<Btiott.    EAnhmgh.    pp.  867. 

On  Myalgia,  Its  Katvre,  Canses,  and 
Treatment ;  a  treatise  on  Painlhl  and  other 
▲Sections  of  the  Muscular  System  whidi 
hare  been  frequently  mistaken  fbr  yarious 
Diseases.  By  T.  Inman,  MJ>.,  Physician 
to  the  Lirerpool  Infirmary,  kc  London, 
1860.    pp.  807. 

On  Gout;  its  History,  Canses,  and  Core. 
By  W.  Gairdner,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition. 
London,    pp.  480. 

On  DIpfatfteria.  By  S.  H.  Greenhow, 
H.D.,  F.R.C.F.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health 
at  St  Thomases  fioepital.  London,  1860. 
pp.  274. 

On  Hsemoptysls  as  a  Symptom.  By  John 
Ware,  M.D.,  formerly  Hersey  Frofesiior  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
Harrard  UniyexBity.  (Reprint.)  Boston, 
p.  81. 

On  the  Admission  of  Ait  Into  Senm 
Carities.  By  A.  Meadows,  MJX  18M. 
pp.  16. 

Recherches  anr  le  SntMtitDtion  Graisseus 
duRdn.  ParMleDocteur  £.Godard,&c. 
Paris,  1869.    pp.  31. 

Clinical  Lectures.  By  B.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Second  Edition.)  Edited 
by  L.  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital,  &o.  London, 
1860.     pp.  919. 

CUniqne  M^icale  sur  les  Maladies  des 
Femmes.  Par  H.  G.  Bnmuta,  Hddedn  dc 
la  Piti^,  et  H.  E.  Goupil,  Bl^ecin  du  bureau 
centraL  Tome  premier.  Paris,  1860.  pp. 
£91. 

Application  of  the  Button*snture  to  the 
Treatment  of  Varicose  Dilatation  of  Veins. 
By  N.  Bozeman.    New  Orleans,    pp.  8. 

Practical  Researches  on  Stricture  of  the 
Rectum.  By  JolUlfo  Tuflbell,  F.R.C.S.I., 
Sui^eon  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital. 
Dublin,  18C0.    pp.  16. 


Tnit6  pratfqne  dca  Maladies  de  TEn- 
Ihnoe,  ftmd^  sor  do  nonsbrenses  Obserra- 
tions  Cliniques.  Par  F.  Barrier,  ez-chi- 
rargieB-4n-chcf  de  rHdtei-Dieu  de  Lyon, 
Profoaseui  de  Chimgie,  &o.  *  Trolslime 
Edition.  Tola.  L  and  II.  Paris  and 
Lyons,  1861.    pp.  720  and  786. 

Den  SyphUitiBka  QJemelidelse.  AfJUoid- 
linpf  for  den  Medkinlske  Docktorgrad.  Af 
Valdemar  Steenbe^g,  Tivdie  Lage  Ted 
SindssygesMtalten  Ted  Slesrig,  Kjoben- 
ham.  Bianoo  Lnnos  Bogtrykkeri  ved  F.S. 
Mnhie,  1880.    Sasidl  tro.    pp.  269. 

Anatomy  of  the  Artetics  of  the  Human 
Body,  Deaeripdfn  and  Surgical,  with  the 
Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Heart.  By  J. 
H.  Power,  M.D.  lUnstrated  by  B.  W. 
Richardson,  F.R.CJS.I.  DnbHn,  Fannin, 
pp.  874. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Wm.  Pirrie,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gmy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  &c 
Second  Edition.  London,  Churchill,  1860. 
pp.  871. 

A  System  of  Smgeiy:  PatholQgieid,Diag. 
vostic,  Therapentfe»  and  Operative.  Hhw- 
trated  by  nine  hundred  and  thirty<4ix  Eb» 
gravings.  hy  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal CoUege  of  Philadelphia,  &c.  Phila- 
delphia, Blanchard  and  Lea.  Vols.  I. and  II. 
The  Surgical  Diseases  of  GfaOdrsn.  By  J. 
Cooper  Fonter.  liOndon,  Parker  and  60a, 
1860.     pp.  348. 

Leetnrea  on  the  Snrgnry  of  CUldhood, 
ddivered  at  the  Hospital  tat  Sick  CbildMn. 
By  Atliol  A.  W.Johnson.  R^vinted  ftom 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  London,  1860.' 
Urethro  -  Vaginal,  Vesico  -  VsginsJ,  and 
Recto- Vaginal  Fistulas,  General  Remarks : 
Report  of  Cases  treated  with  the  Button- 
suture.  (Reprint  from  the  Kew  Oileana 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jonraal,  1880.)  By 
N.  Boaeman,  M.D.  New  Orieana.  pp.  M. 
PobUc  Health.  The  Bight  Uae  of  Re- 
cords  isanded  on  Local  Facts.  By  .H# 
Wyldbore  Romsey.  London,  Parker  9t  Son. 
pp.22. 

New  Views  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  (chiclly  dietetic)  on  Irritative 
Congestion  of  tte  Wind-pipe,  with  Rc« 
marks  on  Sea  Air.  By  C.  B,  Garrett,  M  J>., 
Hasliogs.    London,  Cliurchill.    pp.  59. 

The  Climate  of  Worthing:  its  Remedial 
Influence  in  Disease,  especially  of  the  Lungs. 
By  W.  G.  Barker,  M.D.  London,  Churchill, 
pp.  72. 

On  the  Successftil  Treatment  of  Gonor- 
rhoea and  Gleet  without  Copaiba.  By  T. 
Weedon  Cooke,  Surgeon  to  the  Rojal  Free 
Hospital.  London, Benshaw,  1861.  pp.82. 
The  Modem  Treatment  of  Syphilitic 
Diseases,  both  l*rimary  and  Secondary,  com- 
prising the  Treatment  by  a  safe  and  suc- 
cessAil  method.  By  Laugston  I'arker, 
F.R.C.8.,late  Surgeon  to  Queen's  Hospital, 
Birmingham.    London,  ChnrchiU.  pp.  408. 
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BecbcttiMt  Teimtologiqaes  anr  I'ippareil 
8emiBald«]A  Homme.  Par  M.  £.  Godaad. 
&e.  kc    1859. 

A  Fnctical  Treatise  on  Diseases  mf  the 
Urinaij  aDd  Generatiye  Otfsaam,  By  W. 
▲oton.    Third  Edition.   London,  Chunfaill, 

1860.   pp.  eoa. 

Etudes  snr  la  Mesorobidie  «t  la  Crjrptor- 
ciiidle  ehez  VHomme.  Far  K.  £.  Qodard. 
anden  Interne  des  Hdpitanx  de  Paris,  fce. 
(Exttaitdea  M^moires  de  la  Sod^  de  Bio- 
logie,  1866.)    Paris,  Masson.    pp.  180. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  o€  the  Pla- 
centa: the  Ckmaexion  of  the  Nervoai 
Centres  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life.  By 
J.  0*BeiUy.  ILD..  Besident  Fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Hedioinie»  fto.  New 
York,  Hall,  Claytoin,  and  Co.  pp.111. 

On  the  Beparatire  Pn>ee«  in  Hmnaa 
Tendons  after  Snbcntaneows  Division  fog 
the  Care  of  Defbrmitj.  By  W.  Adams, 
F.&.aSn  Smqfeon  to  the  Boyal  Orthopsedio 
and  Great  Northen  HospAtals,  &€.  Lon- 
don, ChnrohUL    pp.  176. 

The  Priadples  of  Fhyslology  applied  to- 
the  l>reMiTatlon  of  Health  and  the  im- 
provement of  Physical  and  Mental  Edaea- 
tion.  By  A.  Combe.  BCD.,  F.B.C.a  (Edfai.) 
Hfkeenth  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Coxe.  M JO. 
Edinbofgta  and  London,    pp.  f  86. 

A  System  of  Instroetion  in  Qaantitative 
Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  C.  B.  F^ro* 
senius,  Profeesor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Wiesbaden.  TlUrd  £ditioa« 
Edited  by  J.  Lk>yd  BuUook,  F.C.a.  Lon« 
don,  Churchill,  186C.    pp.  687. 

Chemistry  in  its  Bdatioa  to  Physiology 
and  Medicine.  By  George  E.  Day,  M.D.. 
M.A.  Caatabn  FJL8.,  Prafesoor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Unireidty  of  St.  Andrewa. 
London,  BaiUiire.    pp.  526. 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy : 
or,  an  Inlrodaction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Physical  Sdences.  By  Gokling  Bird,M.D.« 
F.H.S.,  and  Charies  Brooke,  M.A.,  MJi., 
F.K.S.  Fifth  Edition.  London,  GharcfailL 
pp.  699. 

The  First  Step  in  Chemistry.  A  New 
Method  for  Teaching  the  EleaMnts  of  the 
Sdence.  By  A.  GalowiQr,  F.C.S.,  Professor 
of  I*raelieal  Chemistry  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  &c.  Third  Edition.  London, 
ChurcbiU,  1860.    pp.  S97. 

Tcstiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.  Eleventh  Edition.  London, 
Cburchill,  I860,    pp.  386  and  Ixir. 

JSieetro-Physiology  and  Electro-Thera- 
peutics, showing  the  best  Methods  for  the 
3Iedical  Uses  of  Electricity.  By  AUtred  C. 
Barrett,  M.D..  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  Boston,  Triibner  and 
Field.  1860.    pp.  708. 

The  Composition  of  the  Urine  in  Health 
and  Disease,  and  under  the  Action  of  Re- 
medies. By  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School,  fto.  London,  Churchill,  1860. 
pp.  404. 


A  PracMeal  Treatise  on  Mechanical 
Dentistry  By  Joseph  Siohantoon,  D.D.S., 
Ma>.,  Profcasor  of  Moohaaieal  Dentistry 
in  the  OWo  GoU<«a  of  Denial  Burger/. 
London,  lYUbner  and  Col,  1860.     pp.  4S7 

Elements  of  AgricuHwalChemistiy.    By 

ftaaor  of  Cbemirtry  iu  t^  Univcnity  of 
Glasgow,  Ibc  Edinbori^  mj^fc-^  1860. 
pp.  S99. 

Infhttt  Feeding,  and  its  Xnflnenoe  on 
life;  or,  the  Canses  and  PrevcBUon  of 
Infimt  MortaUty.  By  C.  H.  F.  Boi^ih 
M.D.,  Phyaidan  to  tiio  Samaritan  s^ 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  %e. 
London,  Churdiill,  1860.    pp.  879. 

The  Medical  Vocabulary  ;  containing  « 
Condse  Explanation  of  the  Terms  ased,  in 
Modidne  and  its  Aoeeaaory  Soienocs.  fi^ 
B.  Fowler,  MJX  Edinbmgfa,  tea.  to.  Lon^ 
don,  Benshaw,  1860.    pp.  «66. 

An  Expository  Lexieon  of  tiM  Tennsv 
Ancient  and  Modem,  in  Medical  and  Gene- 
ral Sdence ;  indading  a  complete  Medical 
and  Medioo-Legal  Toeabidary,  A«.  fte.  By 
B.  S.  Mayne,  MJ>.  Part  JL  London^ 
Churofaill,  1860. 

The  Wife*s  Domain.  By  Philotfaahw. 
London  and  Manchester,  1860.    pp.  18S. 

Beply  to  ProfesBor  Tyndale*s  Bamarica 
in  ^Ab  Work  *  On  the  Gladers  of  the  Alps,' 
relating  to  Bendu*s  *  Th^rie  des  Olaeiera.' 
By  J.  D.  Forbes,  D.CX^  F.B^  te.  Edln- 
buigli,  BladL    pp.  28. 

A  Case  of  EpBepsy,  witii  soow  Un- 
common SymptoBBS,  to.  By  G.  £.  Paget, 
MJ).,  FJLOP.  Cantab.  (Baprint  firom 
British  Medical  Joomal,  Feb.  18i9.) 

The  Traatawnt  of  Wooads  and  Patienta 
after  Operations,  ^y  G.  M.  Humphry, 
M J).«  F.E.S.  (Beprint  froas  British  MecDcal 
Journal.) 

The  Six  Months*  fTfasoni  of  the  Tropics. 
By  James  Lees.  London,  Longman  and 
Co.,  1860.     pp.  95. 

The  Climate  of  Brighton.  By  W.  Keb- 
bdl,  M.D.    (Abridged  Edition.)    pp.  88. 

Norsk  Magaain  Ibr  L«gcvidenskabeni 
Band  xiu.  Hefto  8,  6,  7,  8 ;  and  Band 
sir.  Hefte  6, 7, 8,  9. 

Clinical  Memdrs  of  Abdominal  Tumofurs 
and  Intumesoenoe.  By  the  late  Dr.  Bright. 
Edited  by  G.  H.  Bartow,  MJ>.,  Physidan 
to  Guy*s  HoqiitaL  (The  New  Sydenham 
Soelety.)    1660.    pp.M6. 

A  Tear-Book  of  Medidne,  Saigery,  and 
their  AlUed  Sdonoea,  Ibr  1889.  (New 
Sydenham  Sodety.)    1860.    pp.  686. 

Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  London.  Yol.  21.  (Illustrated  by 
Twelve  Plktes  and  Thirty-nine  Woodcuts.) 
London,  1860.    pp.  825. 

Medico-Chimigical  Transactions.  Vol. 
XLIII.    London,  1860.    pp.  897. 

**Fallades  of  the  Faculty"  FaUadous; 
a  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Phyddans  of  London.  By  J. 
Spurgin,  M.D.  Cantab.    1860.    pp.  8. 
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Rav.  I.— 1.  Gedaclitiiissrede  ftuf  JohaimM  MilUer  von  Emil  Du  Bois-BtT- 
'    MOKD.    Au8  den  Abhandlungen  der  KdnigL  Akaddmie  der  Wissen- 
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EalogiBtio  Oration  on  John  Mailer,  by  Emil  Du  BoiB-BlTVom).  From 
the  IVeatiaeB  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  BerRn,  1859   .        .    ib. 

2.  Johannes  Miiller.  Eine  Oedachtnissrede,  gehalten  bei  der  Todtenfeior 
am  24  Juli,  1858,  in  der  Aula  der  Uniyersitat  zu  Berlin,  von  RuDOUr 
YiaoHOW ib. 

John  Miiller.  An  Eulogistic  Oration  pronounced  at  the  Celebration  of 
his  Death,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1858^  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  at 
Berlin,  by  RT7D0LF  ViBOHOW ib. 

3.  filoge  d'Orfila,  par  P.  BiBABD,  Professeur  de  Physiologic  }k  la  Faculty 
de  Mddecine  de  Paris,  &c.  Prononc^  dans  la  S^ce  de  Rentr^  de  la 
Faculty,  le  15  Novembre,  1854 ib. 

An  Eulogistic  Oration  on  Orfila,  by  P.  BiBABD,  Professor  of  Physiology 
to  the  Faoalty  of  Medicine  in  Paria^  &a ibu 

Rsv,  II. — 1.  Discours  sur  le  Yitalisme  et  TOrganicisme  et  sur  les  Rapports 
des  Sciences  Physiques  en  G^n^ral  avec  la  Medecine:  Discours  pro- 
nonctf  h  FAcad^mie  Imp^riale  de  MMeoine,  17  Juillet,  1860.    Par 

'  M.  Le  Professeur  BouiLLAUO 819 

A  Discourse  on  Yitalisin  and  Oi^ganism,  and  on  the  Relations  of  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences  in  General  with  Medicine :  a  Discourse  pronowieed  at 
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Review  I. 


1.  Geddchtnisarede  auf  Johannes  MiiUer  von  Emil  Du  Bois-Rethond. 

Aus  den  AbhandluDgen  der  KOnigl.  Akademie  der  WiBsenschaften 
zu  Berlin,  1S59.— Berlin,  1860.     pp.  191. 
EvlogisUc  Oration  on  John  MiiUar,  by  Emil  Du  Bois-Retmond.    From 
the  Treatises  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1859. 

2.  Johannes  Midler,    Eine  Oedachtnissrede,  gehalten  bei  der  Todten- 

feier  am  24  Juli,  1858,  in  der  Aula  der  TJniYersitat  zu  BerL'n^ 
von  Rudolf  Vibchow. — Berlin,  1858.    pp.  48. 
John  MHUer,     An  Eulogistic  Oration  pronounced  at  the  Celebration 
of  his  Death,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1858,  in  the  Hail  of  the 
TTniversity  at  Berlin,  by  Rudolf  Virchow. 

3.  jBSoge  cTOrfila,  par  P.  BlgRABD,  Professeur  de  Physiologic  Ik  la  Fa- 

cult6  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  Inspecteur-g^ndral  des  Facult^s  et 
£coles  Secondaires  de  M6decine  de  France,  Membra  de  I'Acad^mie 
Imp^riale  de  MMecine,  Officier  de  la  Li§gion  d'Honnenr;  Pro- 
uonc6  dans  la  Stance  de  Rentr^e  de  la  Faculty,  le  15  Novembre^ 
1854.— Pom,  1 854.  pp.  56. 
An  Evlogistic  Oration  on  OrfiJa,  by  P.  B£basd,  Pfofeesor  of  Physio^ 
logy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  &c. 

These  is  nothing  so  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  lives  and  records 
of  great  men.  They  constitute,  indeed,  the  brighter  part  of  that  uni- 
versal history  which  has  been  defined  to  be  "philosophy  teaching  by 
example."  Whether  in  the  political,  the  literary,  the  scientific,  or 
even  the  purely  social  field,  the  attribute  of  greatness  is  the  attribute 
of  beneficent  power  to  improve  others,  and  inspire  them  with  hope  and 
confidence  in  their  destinies.  Such  greatness  is  more  or  less  a  part  of 
every  profession,  and  especially  of  that  one  whose  perfection  lies  in  the 
variety  of  acquirements  necessary  for  its  fullest  ctdture  and  develop- 
5i-zxTii.  •! 
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ment.  This  variety  is  presented  to  us  in  the  great  names  which  are 
pi-efixed  to  this  article.  And  without  further  pre&ce;  we  invite  at- 
tention to  the  appropriate  literary  conjunction  of  those  two  workers 
and  thinkers,  who  respectively  represent  the  sciences  which  have  made 
the  most  rapid  strides  during  the  present  oentory. 

John  Mulleb  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  July,  1801,  at  Coblentz, 
on  the  Rhine— the  same  city  (then  under  German  rule)  having  pro- 
duced the  immortal  Cuvier.-  His  graudfiither  was  a  vine-dresser  on  the 
Moselle ;  his  &ther,  Mathias  Muller,  a  shoemaker  in  good  circumstances. 
His  mother's  name  was  Maria  Theresa  Wittmann.  John  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children,  two  of  which  were  girls.  In  common  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  though  in  a  greater  degree,  he  inherited  from  his 
father  a  striking  physiognomy,  a  stoutly-knit  frame,  and  a  dignified 
presence.  From  his  mother  he  derived  a  strong  sense  of  order  and 
arrangement^  an  active  enterprising  spint,  and  unwearied  activity. 
These  characteristics  are  what  achieved  the  wonderful  future  of  the 
young  Miiller,  and  confirm'  what  hiBtory  is  never  weaty  of  repeating, 
that  true  greatness  descends  through  the  maternal  channel.  The  boy, 
too,  was  thoughtful  and  reflective  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  all  that 
he  did,  and  carrying  out  every  undertaking  wiUi  enduring  perseverance. 
The  scene  of  his  childhood  was  likely  to  influence  his  young  imagina- 
tion ;  for  there  lie  saw  ruins  of  ca^es  to  which  some  heroic  l^;end 
was  attached,  heard  the  solemn  services  of  the  Catholic  religion,  "  the 
neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump  which  make  ambition  virtue,"  in 
the  troops  of  the  First  Napoleon,  then  in  occupation  of  Coblentz. 

In  1810  the  young  Miiller  was  sent  to  an  ^cole  seoondaire,  which  was 
reorganized  by  the  Frusstan  Ck^vemment  in  1816,  and  where,  after 
this  latter  date,  he  found  Professor  Leutzinger,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi, 
teacher  of  mathematics,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  special  obligations. 
At  school  he  soon  became  distinguished.  Mathematics  and  drawing 
were  his  favourite  pursuits ;  but  he  was  a  superior  dassioai  scholar, 
translating  and  explaining  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  writing  Latin  (it 
was  said)  bettor  than  Qerman.  His  rare  gifts  were  especially  seen  in 
the  independence  of  all  his  e£&)rt8,  the  native  strength  with  which  he 
employed  any  matter  given  to  him,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  fed 
(without  satiating)  his  great  desire  for  knowledge.  He  greedily  read 
Goethe,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  considerable  influence  on  some  of 
'hiB  youthful  works.  He  carefully  observed  everything  in  field  and 
forest,  collected  butterflies  and  plants,  and  is  said  even  to  have  begun 
the  dissection  of  animals,  though  he  possessed  such  acute  sensitiveness 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  spider,  even  in  after  years, 
when  he  had  made  important  discoveries  about  Arachnids.  The  dder 
Miiller,  lacking  either  ambition  or  discernment,  wished  his  son  to  be  a 
saddler.  But  the  mother,  and  Herr  Johannes  Schulze,  who  had  con- 
ducted our  young  8cholar*s  classical  studies,  prevailed  that  he  might 
not  be  so  thrown  away.  On  leaving  the  Gymnasium  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  he  was  obliged  to  serve  for  a  year  in  the  Prussian  army,  after 
which  he  entered  the  University  of  Bonn.  The  splendour  of  ecclesi- 
astical ritual  had  at  this  time   evidently  worked  upon  the  ardent 
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imagination  of  the  yonng  Miillor,  and  it  was  not  till  after  great  doubt 
and  conflidaration  that  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  A  struggle  against  youthful  prepossessions  is  betrayed  in 
his  subsequent  dedaration  to  a  friend,  with  respect  to  his  ultimate 
choice :  ^  There  I  know  what  I  have,  and  whom  I  serre."  And  at 
first  the  reaction  appears  to  have  been  excessive,  though  he  afterwards 
retracted  the  saying, ''  What  does  not  fiill  under  the  knift^  is  as  no- 
thing,**  in  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  certainties  of  phy- 
sical science.  In  1821  he  gained  the  prize  given  by  the  Medi<»l 
Faculty  to  the  new  high  school  at  Bonn,  in  an  essay  on  the  respiration 
of  the  foetus.  This  subject  had  been  surrounded  with  obscurity  since 
the  time  of  Harvey,  and  the  young  Miiller*s  dissertation  is  most  re- 
markable when  we  compare  the  author^s  youth  with  his  literary  know- 
ledge, his  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  his  various  and 
bold  experimenta  In  1822  he  published,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
'Isis,'  a  treatise  ''  On  the  Laws  and  Numerical  Relations  of  Motion  in 
the  DifiEerent  Classes  of  Animals,  with  especial  Beference  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  Insects  and  Polymerea.*'  It  is  curious  that  he  should  have 
directed  his  attention  to  creatures  which  peculiarly  excited  his  disgust : 
but  doubtless  this  disgust  appeared  to  him  in  itself  a  physiologioftl,  or 
at  least  a  psychical  problem  not  unworthy  of  solution.  In  the  same 
year  Miiller  took  the  afGirmative  in  the  question,  ''  De  Fhoronomift 
Animalium,*'  for  his  inaugural  dissertation,  and  was  created  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  theory 
of  <' polar  opposites;''  and  indeed,  according  to  his  own  confession,  his 
philosophy  was  a  compound  of  all  manner  of  conceits  upon  which  he 
afterwards  looked  back  with  horror. 

As  with  many  illustrious  men  before  him,  the  studies  of  our  young 
physiol<>gist  were  now  carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  by  reason  of 
poverty.  His  father^s  death  left  him  in  great  embarrassment,  and  he 
was  incessantly  struggling  with  want  and  privation  until  he  had  earned 
for  himself  a  European  fame.  But  these  things  did  not  lessen  his 
confidence  in  the  futura  His  diligence,  too,  was  immensa  He 
mastered  every  language  in  which  philosophers  and  naturalists  wrote; 
read  from  Aristotle  to  Bacon — ^from  Plato  to  Giordano  Bruno  and 
Spinoea,  and  was  constantly  at  work  with  his  scalp^  and  his  microscope. 
Tet  he  was  an  open  and  generous  companion,  and  in  every  sense  meet 
lor  the  "enjoyment  of  another's  individuality.*** 

Miiller  was  hi^py  in  the  possession  of  one  friend  who  incessantly 
brought  his  claims  to  notice  and  support  before  the  minurter  Yon  Al- 
»'  tenstein.    This  firiend  was  Philipp  Joseph  Yon  Behfuesi,  Extraordinary 

Government  Procurator  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  So  sealous  in- 
deed was  Behfues  in  Mtiller's  behalf,  that  he  even  proposed  to  provide 
him  with  money  for  his  support  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Oatholio 
Theological  Faculty,  and  insisted  on  the  political  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  such  patronage  to  a  native  of  Coblentz,  a  town  of 
only  recent  Prussian  acquisition.  These  representations  met  with  fiill 
flympathy  fix)m  the  minister.     Miiller  received  the  support  he  needed, 

•  SchlelennMher's  btppy  deSnitloii  of  FriendBbip. 
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bat  on  coDdition  tbat  he  should  continue  his  studies  at  Berlin  instead 
of  Paris,  to  which  capital  he  had  thought  of  betaking  himself.  To 
Berlin  he  accordingly  went  in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  Kudolphi,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  that  University.  Here  he  had  free  access  not  only  to  the 
public  museums,  but  to  the  private  library  and  collections  of  Budolphi, 
who  completely  settled  his  pupil's  taste  for  physical  science,  and  gave 
him,  on  his  return  to  Bonn  in  1824,  an  English  microscope,  at  that 
time  of  great  value.  During  his  residence  in  the  Prussian  capital, 
Muller  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  minister  Yon  Altenstein, 
and  (what  he  prized  most  of  all)  witii  the  younger  Meckel,  then  the 
greatest  comparative  anatomist  of  Qermany.  During  this  period  he 
published  nothing ;  it  was  one  of  strictly  intellectual  acquirement.  On 
his  return  to  his  original  university  he  became  a  privat-docens,  was 
elected  member  of  the  Leopold-Caroline  Academy,  and  acted  as  its  se- 
cretary until  its  removal  to  Breslau  in  1830. 

In  1826  Miiller  first  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  learned 
world  by  a  treatise  on  "  The  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Vision  of 
Men  and  Animals,  together  with  Experiments  on  the  Motions  of  the 
Eyes,  and  on  the  Human  Sight."  In  close  connexion  with  this  followed 
his  work  on  ''Phantastic  Visions."  Both  of  these  productions  showed 
that  their  author  had  not  yet  passed  the  *'philosophy-of-nature"  phase 
of  his  educational  career.  He  had,  in  fact,  fidlen  under  the  influence  of 
Croethe,  and  was  especially  charmed  by  the  poet's  "  Theory  of  Colours." 
The  future  founder  of  the  experimental  physiological  movement  in 
Germany  now  speiaks  slightingly  of  experiment,  and  of  Magendie,  the 
French  physiologist  Yet  the  'Comparative  Physiology  of  Vision' 
contains  a  vast  number  of  well-observed  and  important  huota;  and 
Mliller's  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  the  sight  of  insects  alone  make 
the  above  work  valuable  and  extraordinary.  What  especially  attracted 
him,  however,  to  Goethe's  '  Theory  of  Colours,'  was  the  proceeding  from 
subjective  appearances.  The  poet  had  been  the  first  to  instate  these  in 
their  rights  as  physiological  phenomena.  Miiller  maintained  as  the 
leading  truth  of  the  physiology  of  the  senses,  the  doctrine  of  the  spe- 
cific energies  of  sensitive  substances,  which  follows  from  these  three 
facts :  1.  That  one  and  the  same  organs  of  sensation,  in  whatever 
manner  excited,  always  respond  in  the  same  manner;  2.  That  the 
most  different  organs  of  sensation,  excited  in  the  same  manner,  answer 
each  in  its  own  special  manner ;  3.  That  each  organ  of  sensation  has 
the  power,  from  specific  endowment,  of  developing,  as  a  fantastic  sen- 
sible appearance,  its  own  kind  of  sensation.  And  this  doctrine,  which, 
on  the  ground  of  experience,  answers  to  Fichte's  subjective  idealism, 
on  the  ground  of  speculation,  led  Miiller  (verifying  his  own  thesis, 
''Psychologus  nemo  nisi  Physiologus"),  by  the  path  of  physiological 
investigation,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  deepest  psychological 
questions.* 

*  Mailer*8  obseirations  of  the  sense  of  Tidon  were  conducted  unceasingly  and  ii\juriouAly 
on  his  own  eyes ;  and  he  was  wont  to  note  any  phenomena  wtiich  occurred  as  he  lay  in 
the  darkness,  until  they  and  himself  were  alike  lost  in  dreams.    He  was  accustomed  to 
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Meanwhiley  Miiller  was  teaobibg  and  lecturing  at  Bonn  with  extra- 
ordinary energy.  From  1825  to  1833  he  generally  took  four  different 
Bubjects  in  every  academical  prospectus,  Medicine,  Special  and  Compa- 
rative Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Latin  Disputations.  By 
degrees  his  lectures  extended  not  only  to  all  the  branches  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  science,  but  far  beyond  his  peculiar  province,  to  gene- 
ral pathology.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  was  immense ;  for,  if  not  by 
the  charm  of  his  style,  at  least  by  the  manifestation  of  scientific  ardour, 
he  continuously  sustained  the  interest  of  his  audience.  His  anatomical 
demonstrations,  in  great  part  prepared  at  his  own  expense,  and  the 
tact  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  attracted  to  the  University  a  number 
of  students  such  as  Bonn  had  never  before  been  gifted  with.  In  1826 
the  government,  anticipating  the  strictly  legal  period,  made  him  pro- 
lessor.  But  no  remuneration  could  be  attached  to  this  premature  ap- 
pointment, and  Miiller  was  on  this  account  necessitated  to  essay  the 
Responsibilities  of  private  practice.  They  weighed  upon  him,  however, 
too  heavily,  and  were  essentially  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits. 
The  death  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  physi- 
cian, proved  the  climax  of  the  physiologist's  career  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. This  at  least  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter ;  to  which  it 
is  right  to  add  that  there  were  eighteen  physicians  engaged  in  practice 
at  Bonn  at  this  very  period,  a  circumstance  which  would  render  the 
speedy  success  of  a  young  man  extremely  problematical  In  1827 
Miiller  married  Anna  Zeiller,  to  whom  he  had  already  dedicated  a 
poem,  promising  her,  with  himself,  the  dowry  of  an  immortal  name. 
After  this  event  he  was  obliged  to  intermit  his  labours,  in  consequence 
of  the  sufferings  which  he  had  brought  on  by  his  continual  experiments 
on  his  own  organs  of  sensation.  But  the  comfoi*ts  of  the  married  state 
were  greater  than  its  cares.  In  a  little  tour  which  he  made  with  his 
wife  in  a  <'  one-horse-shay,"  he  dissipated  his  malady,  and  returned  home 
with  renewed  health  and  strength.  His  restoration  left  him,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  a  different  man.  What  may  be  termed  the  subjective- 
philosophical  period  of  his  life  ended,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ob- 
jective-physiological period.  He  now  evinced  great  horror  of  all 
transcendentalism,  self-contemplation,  aud  indulgence  of  the  fancy. 
He  eschewed  speculation,  became  reserved,  dogmatic  in  assertion,  and 
directed  his  powers  of  observation  to  the  manifold  objective  facts  of 
nature.  This  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  Johannes  MUller  who  is  so 
celebrated.  The  hidden  glow  which  dwelt  in  that  nature  still  shone  in 
his  wonderful  eyes,  and  commanded  the  attention  of  all  who  looked 
upon  him.  But  he  was  calm,  unenthusiastic,  subdued,  haviug  his  vo- 
lition under  complete  controL  In  the  next  five  years,  until  his  settle- 
fast,  and  satiject  hiauelf  to  other  hortfiil  physiological  experiences,  in  order  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom,  in  the  shape  of  visions,  apparitions,  and 
the  cariosities  of  second-sight.  He  had  by  no  means  absolate  power,  however,  over  the 
pictures  arising  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  was  only  once  successful  in  seeing  for  a  moment 
a  bright  red.  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  could  see  at  will  a  flower,  or  the  coloured  rose 
".vindow  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  such  an  appearance  once  noticed  refhsed  to  be  fixed, 
changing  lilce  the  protean  forms  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Such  was  the  difference  between 
the  creative  power  of  the  poet  and  the  investigating  power  of  the  physiologist. 


ment  at  Berlin,  Miiller  prodnbed  an  immenae  number  of  treatiaes  on 
l&Qman,  comparative,  and  microsoopio  anatomy ;  on  xoology,  tbe  history 
of  development,  and  experimental  physiology.  At  first  morphology 
receives  most  of  his  attenticm,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  a  &voiirite 
sabjecti  the  constmction  of  the  eyes  in  invertebrate  animals ;  then  to  the 
metamorphoses  in  the  nervous  system  of  animals,  and  herein  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  morphological  importance  of  the  gastric  cord,  deciding  that 
it  has  its  analogue  in  the  ^inal  cord  of  vertebrata ;  an  observation  af« 
terwards  oonfimed  by  Nevrport's  discovery  that  it  was  composed  of  aa 
npper  and  lower  section,  the  former  without,  the  latter  with  ganglions^ 
Miiller's  most  important  work,  on  the  'Histoiy  of  Develop- 
ment,' was  published  in  1830;  and  here,  for  the  first  time  since 
1824,  he  speaks  of  the  general  principles  which  guided  him  in 
investigation.*  The  easen^  thing,  he  aayi^  la  accurate  obaervatioB 
and  experiment — experiments  yielding  always  the  same  result— ex* 
periments  in  which  the  accidental  or  empirical  is  clearly  separated 
from  the  essential  and  universal.  ^  If  all  our  experiments  (he  writes) 
consisted  of  such  observations,  all  future  theories  would  be  unnecessaiy : 
theory  would  be  a  plain  relation  of  fiicts,  of  which  one  is  the  sequence 
of  the  other."  This  is  the  perfection  of  inductive  science,  and  reveals 
to  us  the  earnest  disciple  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  1830  also  appeared  our 
author's  celebrated  treatise,  *  De  Olandularum  secementium  StructwA 
penitiori,  earumque  prim&  Formatione.*  Before  this  time  little  waa 
known  concerning  the  gluids.  Miiller  showed  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments (wonderful,  indeed,  if  we  consider  his  narrow  means  and  imper- 
fect instruments)^  that  all  known  glands  with  outlets  are  essentially 
blind  surface-involutions ;  that  on  the  walls  of  these  c»cal  involutions 
is  spread  out  a  network  of  fine  vessels;  and  the  manifold  internal  ar- 
rangements of  these  structures  are  first  of  all  to  be  viewed  as  so  many 
means  of  effecting  the  multiplication  of  secreting  surface  in  a  given 
space,  without  deriving  therefrom  the  difference  of  the  glandular  se- 
cretion itsel£  These  verities  have  received  abundant  confirmation  and 
development  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  G^eorge  Johnson, 
and  others.  In  1831  Miiller  confirmed  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
by  various  experiments,  with  respect  to  the  nefnras  trigeminus.  At 
the  same  time  he  detected  in  frogs  the  existence  of  four  bags  which 
pulsate  independently  of  the  heart  and  respiration ;  they  serve  in  am- 
phibia for  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  were  denominated ''  lymph- 
hearts**  by  their  discoverer.t  Panizsa's  dissections  yielded  him  the 
same  fruits  just  afterwards,  but  quite  independently  of  Miillw.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  letter's  labours  upon  the  blood,  the  th«i  state  of 
knowledge  about  that  fluid  must  be  considered.  Hewson,  indeed,  in 
England,  had  described  the  properties  of  the  blood,  and  had  perfectly 
understood  the  process  and  phenomena  of  coagulation,  so  far  back  as 
1760.     But  his  knowledge  was  so  in  advance  of  his  period  that  Ma- 

*  This  treatise  contftins  the  author's  obserratlons  on  the  fbrmation  of  the  genital  organs, 
another  of  his  faToarite  snt^ects.  His  experiments  on  the  structural  tissue  of  the  corpora 
carernosa  are  very  curious.  It  also  comprises  important  disooTeries  of  the  primitiTe  kidneya 
in  the  amphibia,  and  of  the  ftanctions  of  the  **  Wolffian  bodies.** 

t  Foggendorf's  Annal.,  1889.    See  also  Mttller's  AxchiT,  p.  68ft.    188ft. 
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lie  in  1817  called  this  dootrine  a  chimera;  and  bo  gave  indixcct 
eaeounigement  to  the  propagation  oi  faJiae  theories  by  eminent  physio- 
legists  down  to  Muller's  own  immediate  day.  But  Miiller's  merit 
is  that  he  disooTered  Hewson's  doctrine,  withont  knowing  of  its  pre^ 
Tious  existence^  snpplied  it  with  new  support,  and  imparted  to  it  ita 
first  infloenoe  on  soienoe.* 

Other  eventfol  circumstances  made  the  year  1831  memorable  to. 
the  German  physiologists  He  met  Humboldt  and  Guyier  in  Paris* 
Miiller's  pecuniary  position  in  Bonn  had  somewhat  improved,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  justify  his  refusal  of  a  profiossorship  in  Freiburg,  offered 
him  in  1832,  had  he  not  felt  bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  remain 
under  the  Prussian  Govemmentb  Doubtless,  also,  he  was  looking  ta 
the  time  when  the  death  of  the  sged  Budolphi  should  Taoate  the  chair 
at  BeElin,  which  was  the  first  in  Germany.  This  event  occurred  in 
Novemb^,  1832,  and  Miiller^s  claims  to  the  sncooasion  were  placed 
beforeYon  Altenstein,  and  acknowledged  by  that  minister  in  an  ap-* 
pointment  which  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  following  year, 
therefore^  he  removes  to  Berlin,  whne  many  things  contribute  to  make 
his  position  a  very  distinguished  one.  Guvier  and  Meckel  had  recently 
died.  The  <  Archives  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  which  the  latter 
had  edited,  fell  into  Miiller^s  hands;  and  as  several  other  periodicals 
dropped  at  this  time,  he  had  an  ample  field  for  literary  achievements* 
Kor  did  he  fiul  to  take  advantage  of  it»  He  added  the  words  "  for 
Scientific  Medicine*'  to  the  title  of  the  <  Archives,"  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  medical  world  back  to  physiology  as  the  source 
of  medical  knowledge.  Science  was  at  this  time  attracting  universal 
attention  in  Beriin.  Humboldt  had  settled  there  after  his  Siberian 
journey ;  and  distinguished  men  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  gave 
it  a  celebrity  such  as  Paris  had  previously  enjoyed.  Schlemm,  a  bro* 
ther  professor,  worthily  second^  Miiller,  and  became  his  intimate 
firiend.  We  find  the  latter  lecturing  in  winter  nine,  and  afterwards 
six  hours  a  day,  conducting  the  dissections,  and  holding  the  State 
ezamination&  In  summer  he  tanght  physiology  six,  comparative 
anatomy  fi>ur,  and  pathology  three  hours  daily.  His  evenings  were 
taken  up  by  examinations.  And  yet,  with  this  intense  work,  he 
published,  between  his  call  to  Berlin  and  his  death,  nine  independent 
works  (among  which  are  his  greatest);  and  the  medical  journals  and 
reports  were  filled  with  essays^  ^,  by  him  during  this  entire  period* 
Moreover,  the  'Sitzungsberichte'  of  the  Vienna,  and  the  'Gomptes 
Bendus'  of  the  Paris  Academies,  as  well  as  many  other  archives  and 
dictionaries^  were  enriched  by  articles  from  his  prolific  pen. 

The  first  part  of  Mallei's  <  Manual  of  Physiology'  appeared  in  1833, 
and  its  completion  in  1840.  '  This  is  the  work  which  bears  the  fullest 
impress  of  his  ripe  manhood — ^the  *'  objective"  period  of  his  life,  as 
the  *  Gomparative  Physiology  of  Vision'  does  of  the  **  subjective"  phasis 
of  his  youth.  It  is  also  the  work  by  which  he  exercised  the  largest 
influence  on  his  times,  and  with  which  all  of  us  are  most  familiar.    It 

•  See  the  Works  of  WllUam  Hewson,  edited,  with  an  Introdiiotioii  ud  UTolCf  ,b7  George 
GoUiTer.    Printed  for  the  Sydenham  BobMj,    London,  184«. 
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was  translated  into  French  bj  Joardan  ;*  it  lias  been  ably  and  faith.* 
ftiUy  rendered  into  our  own  yernacular  by  an  aocomplished  phyaiciaii 
who  graduated  at  Berlin,  and  whose  recent  appointment  as  Physician 
to  the  Queen  is  an  honour  to  himself  and  a  subject  of  congratulation 
to  the  entire  profes8ion.t  If  this  great  work  is  in  some  sense  super- 
seded now,  it  still  holds  its  ground  as  the  greatest  physiological  record 
of  the  age ;  great  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  by  reason 
of  the  immense  impulse  which  it  gave  to  physiological  study  in  this 
and  every  country4  M.  Du  Bois-Beymond  proudly  says  of  it  that 
it  has  stamped  physiology  as,  icar  kloxh^y  &  German  science,  notwith- 
standing that  the  two  greatest  &cts  of  physiology — ^the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  different  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — are  of  English  origin.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  <  Manual  of  Physiology*  abounds  in  faults  both  of 
arrangement  and  style.  Miiller  himself,  indeed,  was  fully  conscious 
of  them,  and  called  the  work,  in  jest,  his  "  lumber-room  of  physiology." 
Some  of  these  faults  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
for  physiology  lacks  the  exactness  of  mathematical  science,  and  can- 
not, like  it,  proceed  from  self-evident  and  already  demonstrated  axioms. 
The  progress  of  the  'Manual*  itself^  too,  spread  over  such  a  lengthened 
period,  in  which  scientific  knowledge  was  correcting  her  antecedents, 
that  contradictions  were  inevitable.  For  these  reasons  the  work  is 
deficient  in  completeness  and  co-ordination,  and  rather  resembles  a 
loose  collection  of  treatises  than  a  well-arranged  guide-book.  In  these 
respects  it  contrasts  un&vourably  with  the  'Elementa'§  of  Haller, 
which  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  classical  beauty,  though  the  com* 
position  and  publication  of  the  latter  had  a  limit  of  not  less  than 
nine  years.  To  what,  then,  does  Miiller's  work  owe  its  great  emi- 
nence ?  First,  to  the  extraordinaiy  extent  and  relative  completeness 
of  the  author's  investigations,  and  to  his  skill  as  a  comparative  ana- 
tomist. Great  improvements  had  at  this  time  taken  place  in  the 
microscope,  and,  assisted  by  Schwann,  Miiller  was  able  to  conduct  the 
most  interesting  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  nerves,  on  diges- 
tion, on  the  movements  of  the  eyelids  in  fish,  and  in  various  other 
subjects.  These,  together  with  the  experiments  on  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues,  including  cartilage  and  bone,  the  spinal  system  of  carti- 
laginous fishes,  the  researches  of  Eulenberg  on  the  elastic  tissue,  those 
of  Jordan  on  the  (then  so-called)  contractile  cellular  tissue  of  the  skin, 
those  of  Miescher  on  the  reunion  of  bone — were  all  incorporated  into 
the  '  Manual*  He  did  much  likewise  experimentally  to  extend  and 
confirm  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  with  respect  to  the  anterior  and 

*  Jean  KaUer:  Manuel  de  Physiologic.  Tradtiit  de  TAUemand  sur  la  quatri^me 
Edition  (1844),  aree  dee  Annotations  par  A.  J.  L.  Jourdan,  k^.  Two  rols.  8vo.  Paris,  1845. 

t  Elements  of  Physiologjr,  by  J,  Miiller,  M-D.,  ke.  Translated  ftom  the  German,  with 
l^^otes,  by  William  Baly,  M.D.,  &c.  Second  edition.  Two  vols.  London,  1840.  With  a 
Supplement  in  1848.  (Alas  I  while  we  are  correcting  these  sheets,  we  read  of  Dr.  Baly '8 
horrible  mutilation  and  death.) 

X  The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  papil  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  and  knows  personally  the 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  Miiller,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  inspired  by  the  (German 
physiologist  in  the  breast  of  his  dlstii^nished  English  cotemporary.  Dr.  Todd's  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Bowman,  we  believe,  Ailly  participates  In  these  sentiments. — Ed.  \ 

I  Elementa  PhysiologisB  Corporis  HumanL    Eight  yoIs.    4to.    1757-66. 
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posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nervea  A  favourite  sabject  with  him 
was  the  voice,  and  his  treatment  of  it  in  the  '  Physiology*  attracted 
much  attention.  In  1839  he  published,  besides,  a  separate  treatise  on 
the  human  voice,  with  remarks  on  the  voice  of  mammalia,  birds,  and 
amphibia.  Kext  followed  his  experiments  on  hearing.  And  for  them 
he  was  equally  well  formed  by  nature^  as  for  those  on  vision.  It  is 
related  that  his  own  auditory  sense  was  wonderfully  acute,  and  he  had 
extraordinary  power  over  the  external  and  internal  muscles  of  the  ear. 
The  physiology  of  this  sense  is  in  this  day  much  in  the  same  state  aa 
Miiller  left  it ;  but  its  pathology  has  been  abundantly  enriched  by 
modern  researches.  Btill  more  was  the  success  of  the  'Manual^ 
owing  to  the  time  at  which  it  (the  first  part  of  it,  at  least)  appeared. 
The  ill  success  of  the  experiments  which  followed  CkJvanrs  discovery 
had  produced  great  discouragement  among  experimentalists.  Cuvier 
had  then  directed  universal  attention  to  the  laws  of  form  in  animated 
nature.  But  no  startling  theory  on  '*  the  origin  of  species"  had  arisen, 
and  morphology  did  not  easily  unite  with  theoretic  experimentalism 
without  the  blending  wand  of  Darwin.  Thus  comparative  anatomy 
was  advanced,  and  theoretic  science  was  defeated,  by  organic  nature. 
In  Germany,  too,  had  heax  initiated  the  reign  of  the  false  natural 
philosophy  (favoured  by  the  reaction  against  the  Hellenism  of  Groethe)^ 
to  which  the  morphological  school  in  part  fell  a  prey. 

Thus  the  first  portion  of  the  present  century  is  a  blank  leaf  in  the 
history  of  physiology.  Even  the  greatest  discovery  since  Harvey,  the 
differential  spinal  roots,  was  put  forth  theoretically,  and  years  elapsed 
before  Bell  himself  Magendie,  B^lard,  and  Miiller  gave  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  its  truth.*  But  the  revolution  was  gradually  being 
prepared ;  on  all  sides  more  exact  investigation  was  being  demanded. 
Magendie  in  France,  Purkinje  in  Germany,  led  the  way  back  to  phy* 
Biological  experiment;  and  now  Miiller,  his  earlier  opinions  being 
quite  changed,  seconded  their  efforts,  and  stood  forth  as  the  great 
champion  of  induction  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  Nor  was  the 
success  of  Miiller^s  most  comprehensive  literary  production  otherwise 
than  increased  by  his  known  character  for  fearless  research  and  strik- 
ing accuracy.  He  is  never  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance;  he  despises 
no  mode  of  inquiry;  he  has  preference  for  no  particular  method. 
Morphology  in  the  widest  seuse^  physics  and  chemistry,  subjective  ex- 
periences^ pathology — all  are  called  to  his  aid,  and  lend  their  contri* 

*  There  has  never,  we  belieTe,  been  any  question,  as  to  the  priority  of  concqdion  or 
discovery  of  that  physiological  truth  here  alluded  to.  But  the  priority  of  Its  experimental 
eonflrmation  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  The  suliiJect  was  ably  discussed  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview  for  Jan.  1S40,  and  both  sides  of  the  question  flOrly  and 
impartially  stated.  H.  Dubois-Beymond,  in  the  £]oge  before  ns  gives  a  precedence  to 
Miiller— >a  precedence  which  is  not  warranted  by  recorded  facts.  M.  B^lard  (Meckel's 
Archiv  f  Ur  Anat.  nnd  PhysioU  1837)  had  spoken  out  with  eonsiderable  decision  belbre 
HUller's  experiments  had  lent  their  nndonbted  weight  to  the  discovery :  "  Les  expi^rieneea 
de  M.  Ch.  Bell,  celles  de  H.  Magendie,  et  les  miennes  propres,  ont  daircment  d^montrtf 
que  la  racine  postdrieure  des  nerfs  spinaux  est  sensoriale,  et  la  racine  ant^eure  motrice.** 
A  reference  Uk  Sir  Charles  Bell's  first  essay  shows  that  he  ezperimentally  confirmed 
(though  but  partially  and  approximativelj),  his  own  theoretical  discovery,  before  Magendie 
or  any  one  else  had  placed  his  experiments  on  record.  (See  Baly*s  translation  of  MUller, 
second  edition,  vol.  1.  p.  690.) 
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butiona  to  the  nnivenality  of  his  physiologic  record.  Thua  his  book» 
with  which  Dr.  Baly  has  ^uniliariaed  us  (aad  not  the  least  valoable 
part  of  which  are  Dr.  Baly's  owa  notes),  constituted,  so  to  speak,  an 
epoch;  and  MiUler  daims  to  stand  at  the  Tery  head  of  the  experi- 
mental  school,  because^  like  most  reformers  whose  conTeTBi0n  from 
early  errors  makes  their  seal  against  those  errors  so  intense^  he  la- 
boured with  passionate  ardour,  and  still  retained  a  measure  of  piimi- 
tive  alloy.  For  instance,  he  always  remained  a  '<  Titaliftt^"  and  nevar 
lost  sight  of  that  idea  which  dignified  ito  diadples  wiik  its  name^ 
in  all  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature.  That  i% 
he  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  simple  yital  energy  quite  difierent 
from  the  physical  and  chonical  oidowments  of  oiganismfi^  having  no 
fixed  seat^  divisible  into  innumerable  portions,  yet  without  diminution, 
vanishing  in  death,  or  the  appearance  of  death — ^'  latenti"  but  not 
destroyed.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  by  some^  that  the  great  physiolo- 
gist made  the  refiitation  of  this  theory  easy  by  the  clearness  with 
which  he  stated  it  and  essayed  to  define  it.  The  refutation,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  one  who  had.  reached  an  age  when  oondusions  are 
not  easily  given  upy  and  who  might  be  excused  for  still  fostering 
a  theory  whose  entertainment  did  not  militate  against  experi- 
mental exactness^  or  dwarf  the  development  and  fruition  of  scioitifio 
labour.  In  considering  Miiller's  character  as  a  conductor  of  experi- 
ments (a  character  whose  fearlessness  gave  it  so  much  weight  with  his 
contemporaries^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  him  justice^  unless  we  first 
divest  the  penod  in  whidi  we  live  of  the  manifold  aids  by  which 
experimental  inquiry  is  now  sustained.  But  a  few  years,  of  a  truth, 
have  elapsed  since  the  active  experimental  period  of  Miiller's  life.  la 
those  years,  however,  how  enormous  have  been  the  strides  of  the 
mechanical  arts  which  duddate  science  1  Nor  must  we  overlook  the 
structme  of  his  own  mind.  He  had  not  the  fiicnlty  of  mathematical 
conception  and  division  of  problems.  He  was  unacquainted  with  what 
we  csll  the  esthetics  of  experiment.  His  method,  though  great^  was 
rough  in  accessories.  He  sprang  at  once  to  his  object^  heedless  of  the 
little  distractions  and  incompletenesses  of  the  {ffocess  which  rendered 
his  acquisition  of  that  object  imperfect. 

During  the  years  when  Miiller  was  publishing  his '  Physiology,'  he 
was  likewise  engaged  in  many  other  work&  In  1834  he  undertook 
to  supply  a  yearly  report  of  the  progress  of  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical science,  which  was  by  no  means  a  mere  chronicle  of  results,  but 
iDontained  his  judgments  thereon.  He  conducted  investigations  on 
the  structure  of  tumours,  demonstrated  their  development  from 
ceUs,  and  the  nearly  identical  composition  of  normal  and  abnormal 
tissues.  About  this  time,  also,  he  entered  into  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  Scandinavian  anatomists,  Eschricht  and  Reizius,  a  circum- 
stance which  in  some  measure  compensated  him  for  the  attacks  which 
he  met  with  in  Germany  from  the  jealousy  of  less  successful  rivals. 
This  friendship  lasted  till  his  death. 

The  year  1840  is  an  era  in  Miiller's  life,  for  he  then  completed  his 
*  Physiology ;'  and  henceforth  he  was  much  less  occupied  with  purely 
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phjEdological  sabjeots.  He  now  stood  forth  as  a  pure  morphologist, 
and,  indeed,  the  first  of  his  time.  This  change  in  his  career  was 
marked  bj  the  production  of  extensive  Systematic  zoological  treatises. 
He  wished  to  find  a  system  which  should  unite  the  practical  advan- 
tagea  of  the  artificial  with  the  theoretic  advantages  of  the  natural* 
The  joint  q^stem  of  mammalia  of  Aristotle  and  Linnaus  approached 
the  nearest  to  his  ideal  of  what  a  system  really  should  be.  He  sought 
for  some  known  or  unknown  characters  that  might  at  once  determine 
by  their  relation  to  the  entire  Q^anisation,  the  natural  relationship  of 
all  the  creatures  in  which  these  characters  should  betray  themselveB. 

''Comparative  anatomy/'  says  Miiller,  *' leads  in  its  complete  fonn  to  such 
necessary  consequences,  that  expressions  may  be  found  for  organisations  which 
are  like  the  expressions  of  an  equation.  If  these  expressions  are  found,  the 
unknown  quantities  may  in  a  given  esse,  ss  in  an  equation,  be  reckoned  from 
the  known.'' 

• 

The  examination  of  various  museums  required  for  Huller^s  *  Syste* 
matio  Description  of  the  Plagioetoma'  led  him,  in  company  with 
Henley  to  HoUand  and  England,  in  1837,  where  he  was  much  £Hed. 
His  celebrated  discussion  on  the  smooth  diark  or  dog-fish  of  Aristotle 
18  well  known.  Aristotle  had  declared  that  among  the  shark  genus 
there  were  both  fish  (ovipara)  that  deposited  (tggs  (spawn)  and  (vivi^ 
para)  that  bore  live  young ;  and  among  the  latter  there  were  some 
that  had  the  foetua  united  with  the  uterus  by  a  placenta,  as  with 
mammalia.  Although  the  Danish  anatomist,  Stenonisi,  had  made  a 
similar  observation  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  in  1673,  yet  no  one  be- 
lieved in  the  yaXcoc  Xccoc  of  Aristotle.*  MiUler  had  already  observed 
some  years  before  in  the  CareharioB  a  foetal  attachment  to  the  uterine 
walls  by  a  yolk-bag  placenta  (Dottersack  placenta).  After  much  in« 
vestigation  Herr  Peters,  at  last,  in  1840,  sent  from  Nice  a  number  of 
MuMua  0Y9L,  in  which  was  observed  a  union  of  the  yolk-bag  placenta 
with  the  uterus,  similar  to  that  obtaining  in  the  Carcharias.  From 
this  it  was  erident  that  there  were  two  lands  of  Muttehu  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, easily  to  be  confounded  with  each  other,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  live-producing  sharks  {Vwipara  akat^^edona)  wUhout 
placental  attachment,  the  other  wUh  attachment.  The  reason  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  subject  had  hitherto  been  wrapped  was  now 
obvious.  One  set  of  observers  had  found  the  Jivsidua  vulgaris : 
Stenonis,  and  probably  Aristotle,  the  MtutihtB  ksvis,  or  Pesee  palombo. 
Miiller  was  now  able  to  thoroughly  elucidate  the  generation  of  sharks 
and  ray-fish ;  and,  having  from  the  very  first  regarded  Aristotle  with 
peculiar  veneration,  he  was  proud  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  early  observer.t    His  next  performance  was  to  clear 

*  **  Bat  in  those  sharks  which  an  smooth  and  called  *  Atto«,'  the  ora  lie  as  in  the  Seylliam 
between  the  oridacts.  When  they  separate  ftom  the  OTaiy  they  enter  each  of  the  two 
oridncts,  and  the  embryos  are  there  dereloped,  an  nmbUioal  oord  connecting  them  with 
the  walls  of  the  uterine  carity,  so  that  after  the  OTorn  (the  yolk)  is  consumed,  the  embryo 
appears  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  parent  as  in  qnadnii>eds.  A  long  umbilical 
oofd  Is  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  by  means  of  a  body  like  a  placenta,  whilst 
at  its  other  extremity  it  is  attached  to  the  embryo  about  the  middle,  where  the  liver  lies." 
-^Aristotle:  Hist  Animal.,  rol.  yi.  p.  10. 

t  Monatsbericht  der  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  zu  Berlin,  Aug.  6th,  1840. 
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up  the  obscurity  wHicli  surrounded  the  Ganoidea;  and  bis  investiga- 
tions established  tbeir  proper  place  among  the  orders  of  fossil  fishes. 
Indeed,  he  now  took  his  position  among  the  first  ichthyologists,  and 
began,  with  Herr  Troschel,  the  '  Horse  Ichthyologicsd/  of  which  work, 
however,  only  three  parts  appeared  between  1845  and  1849.  Ornith- 
ology in  like  manner  received  much  of  Miiller^s  attention,  especiaUy 
the  system  of  the  passerine  birds.  This  was  the  last  great  contribu- 
tion which  he  made  to  the  knowledge  of  living  vertebrata.  He  next 
entered  upon  palaeontology.  At  this  time  the  *  Hydrarchus,*  a  gigantic 
sea-serpent,  was  being  exhibited  in  Germany.  Of  the  creature's  true 
form  the  learned  were  not  agreed.  By  some  it  had  wrongly  been 
placed  among  the  Saurians.  Miiller,  after  immense  labour,  succeeded 
in  recovering  the  skull,  gradually  put  together  the  whole  skeleton,  and 
described  the  Zeuglodon  eeUndea.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left 
no  sketch  of  this  "  monstrum  horrendum,  ingens,'*  and  the  more  so  as 
it  is  known  he  contemplated  a  monograph  upon  the  subject.* 

Our  author  continued  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  Paleontology ;  but* 
his  subsequent  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  invertebrate  creatures. 
The  descri{>tion  of  the  FeiUakrmus  caput  Meduam  ;  inquiries  into  the 
system  of  the  Asteriobda  ;  the  discovery  of  the  PltUeua  paradoxus  (so 
2iamed  by  him  because  of  its  resemblance  to  an  easel  with  drapery 
thrown,  over  it) ;  these  and  numerous  other  microscopic  observations 
fully  occupied  him.  We  find  him  at  Heligoland,  at  Ostend,  at  Mar- 
seilles, at  Nice,  between  1846  and  1849,  and  always  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. The  result  was  that  he  gave  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
Echifwderrnata,  and  their  transformations.  On  the  subject  of  the 
change  of  generation  supposed  to  be  involved  in  these  processes,  Miiller 
expressed  himself  with  great  caution.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  investigations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  far  from  the 
coast,  and  that  the  larvae  of  the  echinodermata  are  only  to  be  had  in 
certain  states  of  water.  The  minute  structure  of  this  Cycloneurose 
sub-kingdom  was  esteemed  by  the  great  physiologist  himself  to  be  the 
most  difficult  part  of  comparative  anatomy ;  but  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
pounding the  whole  subject,  from  fossil  remains  and  living  specimens. 
In  the  midst  of  his  studies  therein  occurs  the  scientific  episode  of  such 
great  interest — the  production  of  conxshiB  in  HvlothAMrim.  Miiller,  in 
£Eict»  discovered  that  the  Synapta  digUata  gives  birth  to  a  concha^ 
which  he  called  ErUaconclM  mirabilis.  This  is  much  the  same  as  if  he 
had  discovered  that  a  mouse  had  brought  forth  a  butterfly ;  and  of 
course  this  revolutionary  fact  threw  the  entire  world  of  naturalists 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  But  the  excitement  was  by 
no  means  joyful ;  it  was  the  rather  painful,  disquieting,  and  humi- 
liating. Miiller  says  he  felt  as  if  he  could  no  longer  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses.  He  could  not  understand  this  *'  witchcraft."  He 
felt  the  ground  on  which  he  had  been  standing  all  his  life  shake  under 

*  See  Timntactiom  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  aeoond  series,  vol.  vL  p.  70, 
foot-note ;  alao  Bunneister'i  Elgene  Untertnehang  des  Zeuglodon  steht  unter  dem  Titel : 
"Die  Literatur  liber  Hydrarchos,**  in  der  Halle*sohen  Allgemeinen  Liieratar-Zeitang. 
Juin,  1847,  No,  121  ff. 
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bis  very  feet ;  and  saw  no  way  out  of  the  manj  difficulties  which  the 
new  reyelation  involved.  And  so,  after  numerous  attempts  to  arrive 
at  a  satis&ctoiy  conclusion,  he  decided  that  these  conchsd  must  be 
parasitic.  In  no  other  way  could  he  save  the  principles  of  zoology. 
But  this  compromise  could  not  satisfy  him.  It  seems  as  if  he  now 
'became  afraid  of  the  subject ;  and  though  he  went  again  to  Trieste 
(whore  he  had  made  the  discovery)  in  1852,  it  was  only  to  investigate 
generally  the  Echinodermata.  He  did  not  answer  any  of  the  questions 
which  his  discovery  respecting  the  Synapta  occasioned.  It  is  probable 
that  he  purposely  avoided  this ;  for  he  did  not  feel  himself  young 
enough  to  face  the  overthrow  of  all  his  old  principles,  a  circumstance 
whi(£  must  have  resulted,  had  he  been  compelled  to  adopt  any  other 
explanation  of  the  production  of  the  conchas  than  the  parasitic  theory. 
In  1854,  he  closed  his  investigations  on  the  development  of  Echino- 
dermata, and  they  brought  him  abundant  distinction.  He  received 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Cuvier  prize  of  the 
University  of  Paris. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching  to  a  consecutive  detail 
of  Miiller's  scientific  labours  and  literaiy  productiveness.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  narrate  any  events  concerning  him  which  are  not  for  the 
more  part  connected  with  the  conception  and  execution  of  his  great 
works.  There  are  a  few  incidents,  however,  which  we  will  place  before 
our  readers  ere  we  pass  our  opinion  upon  his  scientific  researches  in 
their  full  comprehensiveness  and  entirety.  Muller*s  firequent  joameys 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  for  purely  scientific  purposes.  In  1841  he 
was  invited  to  succeed  DoUinger  at  Munich,  but  refused.  Three  times 
he  was  dean  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  twice  rector — ^the  last 
time  in  the  eventful  year  1848.  He  was  conservative  in  his  views, 
though  by  no  means  a  politician.  He  only  expected  art  and  science 
to  flourish  in  peaceful  times,  and  therefore  looked  with  suspicion  on 
changes  and  the  growth  of  political  privileges  among  the  people.  A 
street  row,  for  instance,  he  regarded  much  as  he  would  have  done  an 
hneute  in  his  own  library  or  museum.  Such  things  were  not  to  he 
tolerated.  As  a  child  towards  its  parent,  he  felt  towards  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  his  country.  In  the  revolution  of  1848,  MOUer  had  with  his 
own  hands  to  give  defensive  weapons  to  the  university  youth,  to 
moderate  their  excitement,  and  to  lead  them.  His  eloquence  was  not 
of  the  peculiar  kind  adapted  to  such  a  work,  and  in  the  discussions 
incidental  to  that  dangerous  period,  he  therefore  played  but  a  very 
subordinate  part.  Some  wished,  after  the  example  of  another  German 
capital,  to  make  the  university  building  the  centre  of  party  conflicts. 
MUller,  in  his  alarm,  armed  with  a  sword,  kept  watch  day  and  night 
before  the  door,  and  by  his  firm  behaviour  as  a  citizen  thrust  back 
many  who  cared  nothing  for  him  in  his  capacity  of  rector.  All  agree 
that  he  showed  great  contempt  of  danger,  and  behaved  with  honour 
and  a  most  exalted  sense  of  duty.  This  state  of  things  lasted  seven 
months,  during  which  Miiller  still  managed  to  work  and  study.  The 
sword  did  not  altogether  supersede  the  scalpel.  At  the  end  of  his 
rectorate  his  health  was  obviously  beginning  to  sufier,  and  he  was 
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compelled  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  bis  professional  duties  for 
tbe  winter.  So  eager  was  be  to  be  gone  tbat  on  tbe  very  day  wben 
bis  rectorate  ceased  be  left  Berlin  for  tbe  Rhine,  afterwards  visiting 
Ostend  and  Maraeilles,  wbere  be  restored  bimself,  pbysicallj  and  men- 
tally, by  inhaling  tbe  breeses  and  contemplating  tbe  wonders  of  the 
sea.  In'  general  be  bad  only  bad  bis  holidays  for  sea-stadies ;  bnt  be* 
bad  mani^ed  somehow  in  eight  different  jonmeys  to  visit  all  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic ;  in  deven  jonmeys,  likewise,  that  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  from  Trieste  to  Messina  and  Gette.  Twice 
in  these  wanderings  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger;  once,  in  1853, 
when  crossing  the  St.  Gothard  be  was  thrown  down  a  precipice  by  the 
tipsetting  of  the  carriage;  once,  in  1855,  when  the  steamer  in  which 
he  had  left  Obristiansand  was  ran  into  by  another  vessel,  and  sank  in 
ten  minutes,  whereby  half  of  the  ninety  persons  on  board  perished* 
Miiller  managed  to  float  until  be  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  boats. 
The  horrors  of  the  sceme  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  tbat  be  could  dispel  tbe  tragic  picture 
from  his  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  great  physiologist's  performances  as  a  whole  we 
are  at  once  struck  with  their  prolific  character.  The  number  of  bis 
independent  woiks  amounts  to  twenty;  of  bis  lesser  treatises  and 
essajTs  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  In  fiict^  for  something  like  tbirty* 
seven  years  he  published,  one  year  with  another,  every  seven  weeks,  a 
scientific  dissertation  of  firom  three  to  five  printed  dbeets,  with  firom 
ono  to  three  plates  drawn  by  himself.  And  even  if  be  does  not  sur- 
pass all  naturalists  in  the  quantity,  certainly  be  does  in  tbe  extent  and 
^'  many-sidedness'*  of  his  achievements.  Haller  alone  can  be  compared 
with  him  in  this  respect,  and  in  nailer's  time  tbe  domain  of  organic 
natural  science  was  much  less  extensive  than  in  MtLller's.  If  it  was 
difficult  to  detect  tbe  thread  of  unity  throughout  tbe  lattei^s  works, 
their  univeraaliiy  ia,  at  least,  admirable.  This  universality  did  not 
arise  from  tbe  vanity  of  showing  to  tbe  world  his  unrivalled  capacity 
for  inulti&rious  investigation,  but  rather  from  tbe  burning  impulse  of 
bis  mind,  from  his  craving  for  knowledge,  from  tbe  towering  ardour 
which  made  him,  like  a  falcon,  look  down  from  an  eminence  on  tbe 
wide-spread  countiy,  and  yet  lose  not  the  power  of  centralizing  tbe 
keenest  gaze  upon  any  particular  point.  He  was  (as  Professor  Huxley 
said  of  him)  not  only  tbe  Columbus  but  tbe  Oortez  of  this  new  world, 
who  took  possesdon  of  all  its  treasures.  Or  be  was  like  a  great  con* 
queror  who  cannot  rest  while  there  remain  peoples  and  kingdoms  un- 
subdued. He  appropriated  at  once,  and  exacted  allegiance  from;  every 
bidden  territory  of  science,  but  so  appropriated  it  as  to  change  it  and 
stamp  it  with  bis  own  characteristic  die.  More  than  any  naturalist 
since  Haller,  Miiller  imderstood  exactly  what  bad  been  done  up  to  bia 
own  time,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  to  give  completion  to  but 
half-discovered  truths.  His  insight,  gained  by  personal  experience,  into 
nature,  and  into  tbe  best  means  of  investigating  her  phenomena  in  par- 
ticular fields  of  science,  gave  him  a  most  reliable  judgment^  and  there- 
fore made  bis  opinion  most  valuable.     He  did  not,  indeed,  keep  this 
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comma&ding  position  to  the  end.  Bat  irbo  sball  blame  him  if  he  re- 
treated before  the  vast  flood  which  himself  had  conjured  up,  to  ground 
on  which  he  felt  more  sore  %  In  spite  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
Miiller^s  laboucB,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  weak  anywhere  aa  an 
investigator.  Accnrate  knowledge  and  oonect  reasoning  were  the 
substratum  of  all  his  work.  The  number  of  positive  6usts  which  he 
brought  to  light  in  different  territories  surpasses  representation  ;  and 
very  seldom  has  any  error  in  &Gt,  or  even  imperfect  observation,  been 
brought  to  his  charge,  although  ^  we  have  previously  intimated)  his 
experiments  were  fluently  at  nrst  rough  and  deficient  in  symmetric 
proportions.  He  knew  the  great  value  of  objective  truth,  and  there* 
fore  had  but  little  £ftith.  If  he  doubted  till  he  had  seen,  he  acted  on  thia 
principle  equaUy  with  respect  to  his  own  experiences  and  those  of 
others.  It  was  his  rule  to  investigate  with  his  own  good  eyes  three 
times :  after  the  first  discovery,  he  investigated  for  the  second  time 
when  he  was  oommitting  his  observations  to  paper ;  and  for  the  third 
time,  while  his  MSS.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  to  whom 
MiLller's  characters  and  corrections  were  a  complicated  affliction.  II 
has  been  seen  that  MUller  had  great  capacity  for  continuous  labour, 
great  skill  and  industry,  great  method  and  judgment.  It  should  be 
added,  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  memory.  This  fiumlty, 
indeed,  was  so  striHng  (as  we  believe  it  is  with  nearly  all  great  m^ 
that  one  wonders  less  at  the  much  he  did,  in  reflecting  upon  the  little 
time  which  he  could  really  call  his  own,  amid  his  incessant  lectures.* 
It  is  a  wonderful  curtailment  of  labour  to  once  observe  a  &cty  and 
then  have  it  always  at  command — ^to  know  a  thing  and  then  remember 
it  for  ever.  Thero  is  only  one  circumstance  whid[i  lessens  our  concep- 
tion of  MuUer^s  productiveness,  and  that  circumstance  explains  (what 
we  have  before  indicated)  the  insular  and  discursive  character  of  hia 
literary  works.  He  was  singularly  indiflferent  to  the  formal  comple- 
tion of  what  he  had  conceived  and  in  a  great  measure  executed* 
Though  interested  in  general  literaturo  and  art,  and  himself  a  skilful 
draughtsman  of  anatomical  subjects  (having,  too^  been  oncd  subject  to 
Goethe's  influence),  MUller  was  not  an  arUate  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  expressive  word  ;  for  he  cared  only  for  the  essentifld,  and  having 
once  secured  this  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  proportional 
execution  anA  completion  of  subordinate  parts.  By  this  he  saved  much 
time,  but  unquestionably  lost  some  influence.  Tet  he  could  certainly 
write  in  excellent  style,  as  he  showed,  for  instance,  in  his  ^  Beport  of 
the  Progress  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  1855,'  and  in  pasBagesof  his 
'  Phjrsiology.'  But  he  was  often  caroless  in  this  respect.  His  great 
anxiety  was  to  use  such  expressions  as  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  for  this  reason  he  would  avoid  the  use  of  pronouns,  repeatuig  the 
substantive.  In  describing  forms  he  not  seldom  resorted  to  striking 
comparisons,  partly  showing  the  richness  of  his  imagination,  partly  his 
observation  of  every-day  objects  around  him.     Had  he  lived  among  a 

^  Orillft*k  memorx  wu  eqnsUj  remtrkable,  u  ihowii  in  his  wonderful  moeanaj  with 
respect  to  ohcmloal  eqnirslsnts,  wlUoh  )ie  oonld  detsil  one  after  another  witboat  reference 
to  the  taMes. 
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people  more  under  the  influence  of  aesthetic  impressions,  he  vould,  like 
Cuvier,  have  become  a  master  of  the  scientific  style.  As  it  is,  his  in- 
troductions for  the  more  part  read  well,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  his 
subject  technicalities  multiply,  foreign  words  and  idioms  thicken,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  author's  business  is  to  impart  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible his  results  with  little  reference  to  symmetry  or  attractiveness. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  with  all  his  labours,  Miiller  made,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  physiological  discovery  of  the  first  rank ;  none  of 
those  observations  which,  at  once  new  and  of  vast  import,  bear  for 
ever  the  name  of  their  discoverer.    The  detection  of  the  lymph-hearts, 
the  branch  arteries  of  t^e  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  the 
chondrin,  are  not  of  this  kind.     The  reflex  motions,  the  functions  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  roots,  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
are  not  purely  his.     He  did  but  demonstrate  perfectly  what  had  before 
been  demonstrated  but  imperfectly,  and  stamp  the  uncertainties  thereof 
with  the  positive  impress  of  his  experimental  genius.     Even  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  echinodermata  is  more  an  expansion  of  the  doctrine  of 
change  of  generation  and  metamorphose,  than  a  new  principle.     All 
this  is  so  far  true ;  but  the  circumstance  detracts  but  little  from  our 
author's  great  and  unquestioned  fame.      It  may  be  allowed  that  he 
generally  rather  executed  what  others  had  impeiHrectly  conceived,  than 
gave  birth  to  fruitful  thoughts  and  theories  of  his  own.    Miiller's  praise 
is,  that  he  turned  to  the  best  account  matter  which  was  ready  to  his 
hand,  utilized  what  others  had  discovered,  got  results  therefrom  in  tho 
shortest  time,  and  then  passed  on  with  spirit  and  unwearied  application 
to  some  other  field  of  observation.     Discoveries  of  the  highest  rank 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  inquii-er.     That 
Miiller  had  not  this  good  fortune  is  no  more  his  fault  than  it  is  the 
&ult  of  a  merchant  who  has'  become  rich  by  industry  and  enterprise, 
that  he  has  not  won  the  great  lottery-prize.     But  discoveries  of  tho 
first  rank  are  also  made  by  unremitting  search  in  one  direction,  and 
so  midtiplying  the  possibilities  that  some  gi'eat  ''  find"  may  ofier  itself 
either  in  the  sphere  of  observation  or  of  thought.     That  Miiller,  being 
what  he  was,  i^ould  have  missed  such  a  ''  find"  furnishes  additional 
evidence  of  the  truth  that  no  man  can  bo  "  as  deej),  as  he  is  broad,  and 
as  broad  as  he  is  deep."     If  at  the  time  when  his  pn>ductive  power  was 
at  its  maximum,  he  had  limited  himself,  as  he  did  afterwards,  to  one 
field,  and  (according  to  Schiller's  advice)  more  concentrated  his  energy, 
he  would  not  indeed  have  coined  such  masses  of  gold,  but  he  would 
have  discovered  more  brilliant  jewels.     It  is  not,  for  instance,  to  be 
imagined  that,  if  he  had  persevered  a  little  longer,  he  woidd  not  have 
understood  the  minute  structure  of  the  kidneys,  of  which  he  had  already 
found  the  simplest  type  in  the  Myodnoides^  with  which  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  was  afterwards  successfiil,  was  unacquainted. 

In  thus  missing  a  discovery  of  the  highest  mark,  Miiller  presents 
another  striking  resemblance  to  Haller,  with  whose  comprehensive 
learning,  reforming  influence,  and  commanding  position,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  Grerman  physiologist  and  his  surroundings  are  to  be 
compared.     Without  being  suspected  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  terms 
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the  <'faror  biographicns,'*  we  may  affirm  that  Miiller*s  fame  will  sur- 
pass  Haller*s  in  time  to  come :  not  because  he  in  a  period  of  greater 
knowledge  was  comparatiyely  as  learned  and  universal  as  Haller  in  his, 
but  because  of  his  superior  judgment.  Most  of  the  views  advanced  and 
defended  by  Haller  have  long  since  been  relinquished :  they  have  been 
swamped  in  the  flood  of  sounder  science.  Not  so  with  Miiller.  He 
has  generally  been  right ;  numbers  of  his  conjectures  have  since  been 
verified,  and  the  objective  portion  of  his  labours  has  scarcely  ever  been 
disputed  for  its  accuracy.  For  he  had  learned  to  think  with  nature's 
mind,  and  to  observe  with  nature's  eye.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  triumphs  yet  await  his  name  in  connexion  with  the  subject  with 
which  he  last  busied  himself.  Such  is  he  by  the  side  of  Haller.  Com- 
pared with  the  French  naturalist  Cuvier,  we  must  put  into  the  scale 
of  Miiller  his  variety  and  richness — into  that  of  Cuvier  his  simple 
greatnesa 

We  must  not  omit  to  allude  to  Miiller  in  his  special  capacity  of 
teacher,  in  which  he  exercised  so  large  an  influence.      He  had  no 
natural  eloquence,  and  his  inaugural  efforts  in  the  professorial.chair 
were  by  no  means  of  the  most  promising.     Yet  his  lectures  were  soon 
reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  University.     His  manner  was  cold, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  the  coldness  did  not  serve  to  conceal  an  undercurrent  of  real 
earnestness.     His  sentences  were  simple,  perspicuous,  and  unadorned, 
and  so  correct,  that  they  might  have  been  printed  with  little  or  no 
alteration.     In  this  respect  they  contrasted  favourably  with  many  of 
his  writings,  to  the  involved  and  unsymmetrical  character  of  which  we 
have  before  alluded.     He  had  great  control  over  his  class,  and  his 
piercing  eyes,  which  ranged  over  the  hearers,  would  fix  themselves  upon 
a  stranger,  even  to  his  embarrassment.     Like  the  accomplished  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  to  our  Royal  Academy,  Miiller  was  a  great  master 
of  drawing  on  the  board.     It  was  no  little  pleasure  to  see  him  produce 
some  animal  form  step  by  step,  till  it  was  before  you  in  its  full  perfec- 
tion.    By  this  rare  gift  he  more  than  supplied  the  want  of  those 
designs  and  illustrations  which  in  France  and  England  are  usually 
hung  round  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room.     He  had  always  a  narrower 
circle  of  pupils  who  gathered  more  immediately  round  him  than  the 
larger  circle  who  heard  his  public  lectures.     And  to  that  narrower 
circle,  whose  members  manifested  a  special  interest  in  scientific  study, 
the  Professor's  manner  was  even  affectionate  and  paternal,  while  to 
those  who  were  idle  and  indifferent,  his  bearing  was  almost  unfriendly 
and  repelling.    To  feel  MUller's  eye  upon  one  was  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  exertion.     It  was  a  magic  influence  which  carried  away  all  but  the 
most  worthless.     Delightful  were  the  moments  when  he  relaxed  in 
general  conversation  and  cheerful  jest.     It  is  curious  that  one  who 
bore  so  great  a  name  and  instructed  so  many  students,  never  sought  to 
fetter  them  with  scholastic  individuality.     He  did  not  set  himself  up 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  school,  nor  would  he  resort  to  the  favourite  word 
"  disciple. "     And  yet  he  has  been  the  founder  of  many  schoob  of  in- 
vestigators of  organic  nature,  who  seek  to  elucidate  her  wonders  with 
64-xxTii.  '2 
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bis  ardour  and  spirit.  Muller  may  be  said  to  bave  created  tbe  now 
fine  anatomical  mnseam  at  Berlin,  for  he  found  in  it  7000,  and  left  in 
it  upwards  of  19,000  preparations.  Here  be  spent  mucb  of  bis  time, 
and  laboured  abundantly.  His  zeal  accumulated  objects  for  every 
section,  and  bis  arrangement  of  those  objects  was  perfect. 

Like  Jacobi,  tbe  great  German  pbysiologist  conveyed  to  every  one 
the  impression  that  be  could  have  been  equally  succesafnl  in  any  other 
field  of  human  activity.  Tbe  traits  of  character  which  gave  this 
universal  indication  were  certainly  such  as  to  justify  tbe  speculation; 
for  to  tbe  wonderful  memory  before  alluded  to  be  bad  great  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners,  great  foresight  and  resolution,  a  strong  sense  of 
order,  which,  in  respect  of  time^  yielded  tbe  happy  development  of 
punctuality.  MiiUer  alwajrs  succeeded  where  be  wUhd:  be  would 
never  will  where  be  thought  he  could  not  succeed.*  What  struck 
observers  most  with  regard  to  him  was  his  great  reserve.  Except  by 
surprising  him  at  particular  moments,  one  could  only  see  the  calm 
expression  of  an  energy  which  was  tinctured  with  a  sort  of  melan* 
choly,  as  if  he  were  conscious^  like  the  son  of  Peleus,  of  the  little  time 
which  be  had  for  achievement.  Strange  contradictions  were  united  in 
bis  inner  man.  Hard  and  inconsiderate  as  he  sometimes  appeared,  be 
was  at  others  capable  of  great  sensibility.  MiiUer  was  a  tender  husband 
and  most  indulgent  father.  In  general  conversation  be  was  not  pro- 
ductive, for  he  was  too  mucb  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  and  with 
tbe  work  which  was  before  him.  But  in  tbe  circle  of  bis  fiimily,  or  of 
intimate  acquaintances,  or  in  his  holiday  excarsions,  wben  he  had  been 
unusually  successful  with  tbe  gauae  net  or  tbe  microscope,  he  would  be 
tbe  most  charming  companion,  and  exhibit  occasionally  quite  childlike 
joyousness. 

MiLller  spent  his  considerable  income  with  great  liberality  in  the 
promotion  of  science  and  of  every  noble  undertaking.  He  grudged 
nothing  for  bis  journeys  (for  they  were  scientific),  books,  and  the  pub« 
lishing  of  his  works.  Such  a  library  as  be  left  behind  him  has  seldom 
been  collected  by  a  private  individuaL  Besides  what  he  himself  pur- 
chased, it  contained  a  number  of  valuable  presents  received  by  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  intercourse  with  bis  brother  physio- 
legists,  Muller  has  been  accused  (in  bis  earlier  years  at  least)  of  an 
overweening  ambition,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  sufier  anotber^s 
merits  side  by  side  with  bis  own.  If  this  be  at  all  true,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  such  boundless  labours  as  be  imposed  upon  himself 
could  only  be  carried  out  by  an  equally  boundless  passion,  such  as 
science  alone>  without  reference  to  'Me  moi,**  is  incapable  of  inspiring. 
In  bis  later  years,  indeed,  he  gained  the  mastery  over  himself  in  this 
respect,  and  from  moral  considerations.  It  would  then  have  been  truer 
to  say  of  him,  as  of  Goethe  in  his  age,  that  be  rather  overrated  tbe 
merit  of  youth.  "  Envy,"  be  remark^  to  M.  Du  Bois-Reymond  a  few 
days  before  bis  death,  "  is  with  me  changed  into  admiration.    But  that 

•  Miiller  presents  in  this  respect  a  striking  similarity  of  character  to  Orfila*  of  whom  it 
is  said :  "  II  a  su  mener  k  bonne  fin  des  entreprises  difficiles,  il  n'en  a  Jamais  tent^  dlir^ 
alisables.'* 
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is  a  height  of  feeling  at  which  man  only  arrives  graduaUy."  Miiller 
was  of  middle  stature — in  youth  graceful  and  thin^  though  in  later 
years  he  assumed  more  aldeimanic  proportion&  His  great  and  noble 
head  was  generally  huug  reflectingly  on  one  side,  but  in  the  professorial 
chair,  or  in  animated  conversation,  it  was  held  proudly  erect.  His 
manners  were  simple,  his  temperance  extreme.  He  required  no  re- 
fipeshment  from  his  works,  for  he  was  never  exhausted.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  weather  he  was  perfectly  insensible,  except  when  a  leaden- 
grey  sky  deprived  him  of  l^t  for  obeervatio;  «>d  diawing.  He  was 
never  ill  (he  was  too  busy  for  that),  save  just  prior  to  his  marriage  and 
at  the  end  of  life,  and  never  took  cold.  He  would  run  and  skate  in 
middle  life>,  and  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  been  gifted  with  eternal 
youth. 

It  had  fermerly  been  a  boast  of  Miiller^s,  that  he  could  sleep  at  any 
moment  he  wished;  but  sleeplessness  had  latterly  troubled  him  for 
some  time.  Jaundice  and  hepatic  pains  drove  him  to  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  opium.  Palpitatioos  of  the  heart  (which  he  fencied  was 
diseased)  also  now  distressed  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  of 
1856—7,  his  health  received  the  first  manifest  shock,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  slow  fever  of  a  gastric  character  to  suspend  his  lectures. 
He  was  very  anxious  about  himself,  arranged  his  worldly  afibirs,  and 
forbade  the  opening  of  his  body  after  death.  The  disease  now  altered 
its  character,  and  the  sufferer's  ankles  became  subject  to  an  arthritic 
deposit  Towards  the  summer,  however,  he  was  completely  restored  ; 
but  the  symptoms  again  returned  towards  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  large  doses  of  that  deceitful  medicine  which  was  so  hurtful  to 
Haller,  had  probably  been  equally  injurious  in  their  action  upon  the 
modem  physiologist's  economy,  for  his  digestion  became  impaired,  and 
he  experienced  frequent  attacks  of  dizziness.  Tet,  in  spite  of  these 
things,  the  darling  microscope  was  not  pushed  aside.  Matters  now 
became  worse,  and  the  calm  spirit  was  overclouded  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Miiller  might  be  seen  sitting  at  the  theatre,  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  performance  which  gladdened  the  senses  of  others,  or  met 
wandering  in  remote  streets,  as  if  in  restlessness  and  anxiety.  The 
^  nobile  otium**  which  he  had  dreamed  of  in  a  little  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilhine  was  never  to  be  his.  He  broke  down  prematurely  on 
his  way  to  that  golden  land.  The  Easter  vacation  of  1858  brought 
him  not  the  usual  happy  satisfaction  in  uninterrupted  leisure  for  his 
studies.  As  the  summer  term  approached,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  decided  for  his  h^th.  The  chair  which  he  had  so 
long  occupied  at  the  University  was  resigned,  and  a  medical  consulta* 
tion  was  fixed  for  the  28th  of  ApriL  But  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Calmly,  peacefully,  and  alone,  he 
had  solved  in  his  own  person  the  greatest  of  physiological  problems. 
His  pupils  and  friends,  after  the  University  custom,  accompanied  him 
to  the  grave,  and  laid  him  in  his  final  resting-place.  ^'  He  lived  a 
man,  went  from  hence  a  man  (as  Goethe  said  of  Winkelman) ;  he  now 
enjoys,  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  the  privilege  of  appearing 
eternally  great  and  strong,  for  in  the  form  in  which  a  man  leaves  the 
earth  does  he  wander  among  the  shades  below." 
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We  turn  the  page  of  this  daalistic  record.  ^ 

Nearly  half  a  century  before  the  delivery  of  the  Eloge  by  M. 
B6rard  prefixed  to  this  article,  a  youDg  man,  gifted  with  reguUr 
features  and  an  intellectual  expression,  left  his  native  country  for  Paris, 
in  order  to  attend  the  medical  lectures  of  the  most  renowned  pro- 
^essora  of  that  period.  Save  to  himself  and  the  few  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  immediate  contact,  his  name  was  quite  unknown.  It  has  now 
a  world-wide  reputation,  for  who  has  not  heard  of  Orfila  ?  He  was 
bom  of  honest  parents  at  Mahon,  in  Minorca,  his  ancestors  having 
been  established  in  the  Balearic  islands  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  events  of  his  youth  are  full  of  interest,  and  he  has  himself 
recorded  them  in  an  autobiography  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  which  is  not  destined  for  publication.  In  this 
manuscnpt  the  illustrious  professor,  like  many  distinguished  men  who 
have  preceded  him,  dwells  with  great  force  upon  his  youthful  antece* 
dents  as  exercising  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon  his  subsequent 
career.  The  boy  Orfila  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  imparted  to  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and,  neglecting 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  Greek,  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  give  to  his  young  pupil's  mind  a  taste  for  metaphysical  study  and 
disputation.  The  youth's  thesis,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  at  a  public 
trial  of  scholastic  proficiency,  was  not  a  little  calculated  to  embarrans 
many  students  at  a  ''competitive  examination,"  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  been  trained  in  the  discipleship  of  Bishop  Berkeley.*  Orfila's 
craving  desire,  however,  for  knowledge  prevented  the  restriction  of  his 
studies  to  the  exclusive  subjects  of  his  Franciscan  teacher.  From  a 
lianguedocian  abbot,  whose  exile  to  Minorca  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  French  Bevolution,  he  learned  the  Gallic,  and  from  an  Irish  priest 
the  Fnglish,  tongues.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  with  these 
languages  he  so  contracted  the  accents  of  his  respective  teachers,  that 
he  would  have  passed  for  a  native  of  Languedoc  in  Paris,  and  for  an 
Irishman  in  London.  Nor  were  these  acquisitions  sufficient  to  satisfy 
our  young  aspirant.  He  became  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
mathematics,  that  he  bought  books  upon  this  science,  and  laid  himself 
out  to  its  diligent  cultivation.  He  was  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  a 
mathematician  whom  he  afterwards  discovered  in  his  native  island,  for 
a  knowledge  of  logarithms,  simple  equations,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  And  he  gave  practical  illustration  in  his  own  person,  by 
imparting  his  gradual  acquirements  to  others,  of  the  acknowledged 
verity,  that  nothing  impresses  learning  so  strongly  upon  the  mind  as 
the  process  alios  docendi. 

The  moment  for  that  great  subject  of  perplexity  in  every  family — 
the  choice  of  a  profession — had  now  arrived.  The  elder  Orfila  drew 
for  his  son  a  charming  picture  of  naval  service.  The  younger  Orfila 
essayed  it,  went  one  voyage,  and  returned  home  sick  and  disgu.vted. 
To  a  terrible  tempest  and  a  piratical  attack,  the  profession  of  medicine 
is  probably  indebted  for  the  addition  to  her  illustrious  children  of  the 
son  of  a  Minorca  merchant,  whose  special  studies  were  initiated  at 

*  "  Impossibile  est  sinnil  idem  esse  et  non  esse !" 
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Yalentia  in  the  year  1804,  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen  years  and  six 
months.  In  this  field  the  young  Orfila  soon  showed  his  rare  capacity 
for  study.  The  text- book  on  chemistry  used  at  Yalentia  was  by  one 
Macqner,  where  we  learn  that  air  and  water  are  simple  elementary 
bodies.  Although  the  professor  who  taught  this  science  was  aware 
that  these  compounds  were  capable  of  analysis  and  of  reduction  to 
simple  elements,  he  was  content  to  tread  in  the  beaten  path  of  unen- 
lightened times,  and  require  from  his  pupils  an  assent  to  that  which 
did  not  meet  the  verified  discoveries  of  the  day.  But  Orfila  had 
already  procured  the  works  of  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  and 
oeased  to  listen  to  his  University  instructors.  In  fact,  the  general 
inefficiency  of  his  Alma  Mater  caused  its  corporate  existence  to  be 
menaced  with  opposition  and  even  suppression.  A  kind  of  scientific 
soiree  was  announced  among  the  pupils  by  way  of  warding  off  the 
threatened  danger,  and  all  the  savants  of  Spain  were  invited  to  assist 
at  this  literary  toumay.  Orfila  was  one  of  those  engaged  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  caused  the  complete 
ti'iumph  of  an  University  which  had  taught  him  nothing,  and  of  the 
astonished  professor  of  diemistry,  who  naively  inquired  of  his  pupil: 
"  But  where  did  yon  get  all  your  information  )*'  Let  us  here  transcribe 
a  memorable  passage  from  the  proods  verbal  of  this  extraordinary 
gathering : 

"  Matheo  Orfila,  in  the  examination  which  he  underwent  thb  evenioj^,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  gave  proof  of  each  extensive  and  profound  information  on 
the  subject  of  chemistrv  and  the  collateral  bearings  upon  that  science ;  he  ex- 
pounded with  80  much  ability  the  three  subjects  assigned  to  him,  showing  their 
application  to  science  and  the  arts,  analysing  ancient  and  modern  opinions,  and 
answering  with  promptitude  and  correctness  all  the  difficulties  proposed  to 
him,  that  he  completely  paralysed  his  competitors,  and  received  the  mrst  prize 
from  the  judges,  with  the  unanimous  acclamation  of  the  assembly." 

Nay,  the  judges  even  went  further :  they  declared  that  the  prize 
was  not  sufficiently  worthy  of  the  prizeman's  merits,  and  decreed  that 
the  inscription  Matheo  Orfila  Yictor  should  for  ever  be  preserved 
in  the  University,  in  order  to  excite  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation  among 
its  stndents  in  succeeding  ages.  The  joy  of  the  triumph,  however,  was 
on  the  morrow  singularly  interrupted.  The  young  Orfila  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  ''  You  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph 
yesterday,'*  said  that  functionary,  '^  and  I  joined  in  the  applause  which 
was  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  you.  I  love  and  esteem  the  studi^ 
ousness  of  youth,  and  I  desire  to  encourage  it  by  all  the  means  at  my 
disposal.  Who  are  youl  whera  do  you  come  fromi  and  what  are 
your  intentions  as  regards  the  future)  But  did  I  understand  you 
light,"  added  the  Giund  Inquisitor,  "  when  I  gathered  from  your 
argument  that  you  threw  out  some  surmises  in  accordance  with  notions 
of  physics  and  geology,  from  certain  French  authors,  as  to  the  world 
being  much  older  than  is  generally  supposed  T  It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  young  laureate's  explanations  were  not  less  satisfactory  than 
those  of  Buffon  when  the  iniquitous  Sorbonne  tortured  him  upon  his 
theory  of  the  earth,  for  the  edified  questioner  thus  took  leave  of  him : 
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**  Young  man,  piinae  your  stodias  nnmoleBied;  honoor  Spain,  and  do  not 
forget  that  in  the  present  day  the  Inqoisition  in  this  country  is  neither  ao 
ofllcions  nor  so  barbarons  as  shehas  the  character  of  being."  Thisaneodote 
is  taken  from  Orfila*8  own  manuscript,  and  deserves  to  be  related  for  the 
benefit  of  Exeter  Hall  and  the  entire  Christian  world.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here^  too,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  think  highly, 
and  the  reproof  of  those  who  think  lightly,  d  the  value  of  modem 
languages,  that  one  of  Orfila's  great  advantages  over  his  colleagues  and 
contemporaries  arose  fi:om  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  media 
of  communication  with  varied  literature  and  peoples. 

Our  young  sawxM  had  thus,  as  it  were,  reinstated  the  University 
of  Yalentia.  But  he  knew  that  she  had  nothing  m<M:e  to  teach  him« 
self  The  University  of  Barcelona  was  at  that  period  in  great  repute^ 
and  Orfila  becomes  a  student  there,  and  ler  the  first  time  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  public  demonstration  oi  ea^terimenital  chemiairy, 
practieal  ontMiomy,  and  dkUad  paihohgy.  H^re  he  remains  two  yean^ 
making  the  most  profitable  disposition  of  his  time,  and  the  most 
"sedulous  application  of  his  talents.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
<x>mmarcial  junta  of  the  town  elected  him,  c^  tUre  depenmonmdre,  to 
study,  first  at  Madrid  and  afterwards  at  Paris^  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  industrial  arts.  But  he  obtained  permisBimi  to  proceed 
at  once  to  France,  w^ch  he  never  again  quitted,  save  for  brief  and 
temponoy  parposes  of  travel.  Orfila  arrived  in  Flaris  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1807;  and  the  w<«droas  country  of  which  that  city  is  the 
wondrous  capital  henceforth  received  him  as  her  adopted  child*  So 
strikingly  was  his  aptitude  and  real  love  for  work  at  once  manifested^ 
that  Yanquelin  introduced  him  into  his  laboratory,  and  Fourcroy 
entrusted  him  with  the  preparation  of  some  lectures  on  organic 
chemistry.  Faithful  to  that  system  of  teaching  others  which  he 
believed  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  teaching  himself,  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  instructing  a  fellow-student,  the  «»i  of  a  rich 
propfiHaire  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The  fiither  fitted  up  a  smaU  labora- 
tory, where  the  yovng  professor  gave  experimental  lectures  to  the  sod, 
and  others  who  cared  to  witness  them.  One  day,  while  thus  occupied, 
two  persons  suddenly  entered  the  room.  The  astonie^ment  of  Orfila 
upon  recognising  in  them  no  less  illustrious  visiUHrs  than  Yauquelin 
and  Fourcroy  may  easily  be  imagined.  But  his  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  him.  The  assembly  acknowedged  by  rising  the  honour  of 
this  addition  to  their  cirde;  and  the  lecturer,  inviting  them  to  be 
seated,  proceeded  in  his  discourse  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  self- 
possession. 

But  the  student  life  was  soon  subject  to  the  most  disastrous  inter- 
ruptions. The  long  and  cruel  war  between  France  and  Spain  was  at 
hand.  Murat  bombarded  Madrid  by  order  of  the  Emperor;  and, 
some  time  afterwards,  Dupont  was  defeated  at  Baylen  bj  General 
Castenoz.  The  relations  of  the  young  Orfila  with  bis  fiimily  and  the 
commercial  junta  of  Barc^ona  were  interrupted.     Miseiy  threatened: 

•  Orfila  did  not  really  become  a  naturalized  French  tul^eet  until  1816,  npon  hif 
appointment  to  an  office  which  necessitated  the  taking  of  that  step. 
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sospicion  attached  itself  to  one  of  Spanish  origin.  Acoompaoied  by 
one  of  his  friends,  he  goes  to  the  prefecture  of  polioe  to  solicit  a  ccarU 
de  siireU,  The  result  of  his  visit  is,  that  after  sundry  questions  and 
formalities,  both  are  detained  as  prisoners.  The  prefect  was  worse 
than  the  Grand  Inquisitor;  but  the  fiivouxable  impression  which  he 
had  made  upon  his  teachers  secured  a  liberator  for  the  disciple. 

"  After  a  sleepless  night,"  Orfila  himself  records  in  his  autobiography,  "  I 
was  coaduoted  into  the  aj^rtment  of  M.  Vera,  where  I  expected  again  to  be 
questioned  and  cross-examined.  But  no :  I  am  the  happiest  of  men.  Vau- 
quelin  is  there  in  the  dress  of  the  Institute,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  and 
iciothed  in  his  official  insignia.  '  Je  viens  r^lamer,  Monsieur/  says  he  to  Vera ; 
'line  tronblera  jamais  Titst:  jel'emmhie.'  'Beit  so,'  replies  Vera.  Yau- 
fluelin  n?es  me  his  hand;  I  am  in  his  arms;  he  tenderly  presses  me  to  his 

bOSODLT 

We  shall  see  presently  how  this  excellent  man  again  proved  himself 
tm  g%me  bien/aigant'  at  a  most  critical  period  of  his  pupQ's  life.  Being 
free,  and  unembarrassed  by  political  fears,  Orfila  now  resumes  hu 
studies,  and  receives  h\a  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  from  the  Faculty 
of  Fkris  in  the  year  1811.  The  subjects  which  were  most  connected 
with  the  science  of  chemistry  did  not  receive  his  undivided  attention, 
for  his  examination  in  pathology  obtained  the  distinction  of  "  highly 
eatis&ctory." 

But  how  is  our  young  physician  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistencel 
The  war  with  Spain  continued,  and  had  done  no  little  damage  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Orfila.  The  fitther  wished  his  son  to  return 
to  Mahon,  and  sent  him  three  hundred  firancs  wherewith  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  The  son,  though  his  pockets  were  empty, 
sent  back  the  money,  and  declined  to  embrace  the  paternal  offer.  He 
had  confidence  in  his  own  destiny,  and  a  presentiment  that  fiivouring 
breezes  would  fim  his  sails,  though  they  might  not  be  under  the  shelter 
of  his  native  shores.  Nor  was  that  confidence  misplaced.  In  the 
occupation  of  teaching,  which  had  hitherto  only  endued  him  with 
knowledge,  he  is  now  enabled  to  supply  himself  with  the  means  of 
material  I^.  He  opens  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Rue  Croix  des 
Petits-Champs^  and  afterwards  in  the  celebrated  Rue  du  Foin-Saint- 
Jacques — ^tl^  cradle  of  special  instruction.  Here  he  gives  chemical, 
medico-legal,  and  even  anatomical  lectures,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  new  seienoe— the  science  of  toxicology.  For  although  it  is  true  that 
before  Orfila*s  time  we  could  recognise  by  tests  and  reagents  certain 
poisons  when  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  yet  we  are  indebted  to  this 
great  practical  chemist  for  the  ingenious  processes  by  which  they  can 
now  be  detected,  even  in  the  most  minute  quantities,  in  any  solvent. 
Since  the  day  when  he  initiated  his  elaborate  experiments,  justice  has 
lieen  doubly  armed  against  secret  crime;  and  many  a  would-be 
murderer  recoils  from  the  perpetration  of  that  which  he  can  now  no 
longer  hope  to  conceal  from  the  searching  scrutiny  of  analytical  science. 

As  Englishmen,  we  may  be  proud  to  record  how  fiaithfully  Orfila, 
like  Muller,  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  illustrious  Bacon,  and 
from  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  studies  preserved  and  inculcated 
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the  habit  of  eubmitting  every  scientifio  proposition  to  the  test  of 
direct  personal  experiment.  The  larger  errors  of  that  paeudo-science 
which  then  bore  the  name  of  toxicology  conld  not  escape  the  severity 
of  the  processes  by  which  he  gauged  them.  In  illustration  of  which 
he  himself  relates  the  following  circumstance.  It  was  in  1813.  He 
had  just  shown  his  audience  the  precipitates  which  arsenious  acid 
forms  with  various  reagents.  "  These  precipitates  will  even  be  pro- 
duced if  the  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  wioe,  with  coffee,  or  with 
broth;  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  practical  demonstration."  The 
lecturer  held  in  his  hand  a  cnp  of  pure  coffee,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced the  solution  of  arsenic,  and  poui-ed  the  successive  reagents  into 
separate  portions  of  this  compound  fluid.  To  his  horror,  the  lime- 
water,  which  shonld  yield  a  white  precipitate,  yielded  a  purplish-brown ; 
whilst  a  greyish-olive  precipitate  was  the  miserable  substitute  for  the 
beautiful  ScheMs  green  which  should  follow  the  addition  of  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  The  embarrassment  of  the  young  pro- 
fessor was  extreme,  and  he  adjourns  the  explanation  of  his  ^ilure. 
On  his  return  home  he  mixes  all  sorts  of  poisons  with  all  sorts  of 
alimentary  substances,  drinks,  and  animal  secretions;  submits  them  to 
their  ordinary  reagents,  and  proves  that  the  result  differs  almost 
invariably  from  that  afforded  by  these  respective  drugs  when  dissolved 
only  in  pure  water.  Tet  the  poisons  existed  in  the  compound 
mixtures,  for  he  himself  placed  them  there.  To  discover  the  means 
of  unmasking  this  dij£culty  became  to  him  henceforth  the  object  of 
his  entire  thoughts  and  energies,  of  which  he  has  left  us  the  enduring 
results  in  £5usts  which  now  make  the  path  of  chemical  investigation  a 
comparatively  easy  one.  With  the  tnie  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  the 
presentiment  of  conscious  genius  wherewith  to  achieve  all  he  aspired 
to,  Orfila  goes  at  once  to  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  negotiates 
with  him  for  the  sale  of  two  volumes  now  engaging  his  attention  upon 
this  science  as  yet  in  embryo.  The  publisher  (M.  Orochard)  accepts 
this  singular  offer,  and  (it  is  reasonable  to  suppose)  made  some 
pecuniary  advances  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which 
appeared  in  due  course,  met  with  immense  success,  and  has  already 
(receiving  with  each  new  impress  the  corrections  necessary  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  science  of  the  day)  passed  through  Ave  editions. 

Orfila,  like  his  contemporary  Magendie,  has  been  accused  of  an 
inordinate  sacrifice  of  animal  life  in  carrying  on  his  experimental 
inquiries^  and  met  with  much  censure  thereupon.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  matter  has  been  overstated,  and  that  a  very  unnecessary 
squeamishness  has  essayed  to  stop  legitimate  physiological  experiments. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  unnecessary  cruelty ;  but  far  be  it  from 
us  to  set  up  canine  existence  as  a  thing  so  valuable  as  to  forbid  its 
utilization  for  the  purpose  of  discoveries^  either  positive  or  negative, 
capable  of  benefiting  mankind. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  dog  genus  to  Orfila^  in  preference  to 
any  other,  arose  from  that  physiological  privilege  of  vomiting  ''  promp- 
tement  et  facilement"  (as  M.  B6rard  expresses  it),  which  renders  it 
meet  for  the  experiments  of  the  toxicologist.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  dogs  the  great  French  chemist  lai^ely 
added  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  poisoning.  Through  them 
he  was  enabled  to  examine  and  analyse  matters  expelled  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  or  yet  contained  in  the  digestive  tube.  He 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  extracting  poison  from  the  liver,  the 
blood,  and  the  urine,  whilst  there  were  no  traces  of  it  in  the  prima 
vice.  This  was  the  greatest  discovery,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
which  had  yet  been  made  in  toxicology — a  discovery  to  which  the 
young  professor  had  devoted  six  years  of  his  life. 

It  is  known  to  us,  that  during  the  last^  and  even  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  theory  of  poisonous  action  was  that  of  propa- 
gation of  deleterious  influence  through  nervous  channels  to  the  nervous 
centres.     Wherever  poison  was  applied  to  a  limited  sur&ce,  it  was 
immediately    taken    up   and    conducted  with    telegn^hic  dispatch 
through  nervous  filaments  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  vis  nervoeOf 
there  paralysing  and  destroying  its  manifold  functions.     Haller,  the 
&ithfal  historian  of  medical  science,  had  embnused  f|nd  propagated 
this  theory.     It  was,  indeed,  univensally  recognised  as  the  veritable 
ex})osition  of  the  cause  of  death : — *^  Neque  alia  via  ad  mortem  brevier 
est,   venenis  vehementer  acribus  in  ventriculum   receptis,"  said  the 
illastrious  author  of  the  '£lementa.'     It  is  true  that  between  the 
setting  of  Haller's  and  the  rising  of  Orfila*s  star,  physiological  science 
pointed  out   that,  independently  of  the  case  of  local  abrasion,  the 
absorption  of  a  poison  ia  the  condition  of  its  custion  toxique;  in  a 
word,  that  its  deadly  action  is  conveyed  to  the  matter  which  imme- 
diately presides  over  life  through  the  channel  of  the  blood.     Yet  for 
all  practical  medico-legal  purposes  the  discovery  was  unavailable  until 
the  great  man  with  whose  narrative  we  are  now  occupied  utilized  it 
by   his  brilliant  experiments.     Henceforth  the  detection  of  secret 
crime  becomes  in  a  fuller  sense  retrospective.     Days,  weeks,  months 
after  the  commission  of  a  murder,   and  the  consignment  of   the 
miserable  victim  to  the  tomb,  science  unahrouds  the  dead,  and  points 
to  the  imperishable  evidence  of  the  murderer's  guilt  in  the  decom- 
posing elements  of   mortality.     Whilst  pursuing  these   researches, 
Ortila  was  led  into  another  path  having  a  most  comprehensive  con- 
nexion with  toxicological  chemistry  and  physiology.     The  elimination 
of  poisons  introduced  by  the  process  of  absorption  into  our  oi^ans, 
the  times  of  their  re8i)ective  sojourn  in  the  body,  the  special  routes  of 
their  exit;  such,  with  its  medico-legal  inductions,  the  prognosis^  and 
the  therapeutic  indications,  was  the  subject  of  those  studies  to  which 
he  invited  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries. 

Of  a  truth,  the  difficulties  and  complications  of  toxicology  are 
endless,  and  such  as  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  one  who  has  the 
most  entire  acquaintance  with  analytical  chemistry.  For  instance,  if 
in  a  juridical  post-mortem  examination  we  discover  poison,  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  criminally  administered,  without 
the  strongest  collateral  evidence.  For  may  it  not  have  been  introduced 
there  after  death,  with  the  view  of  attaching  suspicion  to  an  innocent 
person  1     And  does  not  our  corporeal  structure  contain,  in  its  natural 
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state,  metallic  substanoesf  The  water  which  filters  through  the  aoib 
of  our  burying-groandBy  may  it  not  deposit  poison  in  the  very  bodies 
which  are  there  undergoiDg  decompoflition  ?  Bat  Orfila  famished  % 
solution  to  these  questions  and  difficulties,  and  demonstrated  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  metallic  substauoes  as  they  exist  in  a 
natural  or  nonnal  state,  from  those  which  would  have  given  rise  to 
metallic  poisoning.  It  was  not  enough,  however,  for  him  to  create  the 
medico-legal  history  of  poisoning,  though  that  might  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  reputation  of  a  single  individual.  He  traces  and 
lays  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  exhibition  of  antidotes.  We 
are  wont  to  overlook  the  £Mst,  that  when  this  science  was  initiated, 
many  of  its  reluctant  diaciples,  prefendua  vUaUrtea,  believed  that  the 
organic  action  of  the  stoinaoh  would  vitiate  the  power  of  chemical 
agents,  and  neutralize  the  affinities  of  one  substance  for  another.  So 
that  within  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity  an  alkali  would  not 
antagonise  that  with  which,  under  non-vital  conditions^  it  would  form 
a  neutral  salt;  magnesia  would  not  allay  and  counteract  the  horribly 
corrosive  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  tannin  would  not  precipitate 
tartar  emetia  Why  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities  sre  so  impartially 
preserved  under  every  condition,  that  by  reason  of  the  fluid  of  the 
stomach  (water)  a  poison  may  be  generated  from  two  substances  which 
are  previously  inert,  until  their  junction  is  effiacted,  as  by  water,  in  an 
inorganic  vessel  Is  it  not  after  this  manner  that  the  most  active  of 
poisons — ^hydrocjrauic  add — ^is  developed  from  the  innocuous  isolations 
of  emulslne  and  amygdaline?  The  organic  (''  vital")  receiver,  and  the 
inorganic,  alike  heix  evidence  to  the  positive  and  irreversible  cha- 
racter of  chemical  laws.  Orfila,  too,  was  the  first  to  advise  the  admi- 
nistration of  albumen  in  a  variety  of  metallic  poisonings,  and  that  by 
corrosive  sublimate  in  particular.  He  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  animal  charcoal  had  no  real  claim  to  the  title  of  a  metallic  anti- 
dote— its  results  being  of  a  spurious  and  deceptive  character.  He 
first  warned  us,  also,  of  the  caution  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of 
antidotes,  so  as  not  to  counteract  the  agency  of  one  poison  by  a 
substance  which,  combining  with  it,  at  once  destroys  its  potency,  and 
generates  in  that  very  process  another  poison  equally  destructive. 

Thus  far  we  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Orfila  set 
himself  to  combat,  in  creating  the  special  science  of  toxicology.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  more  into  detail,  for  that  would  involve  the  intro- 
duction of  almost  eveiy  chemical  substance  which  is  known  to  us. 
There  is  one,  however,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  in  judicial  annals^ 
equally  destructive  of  rats  and  humanity — ^which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  Arsenic,  that  drug  so  extensively  used  for  criminal  purposes, 
engaged  the  most  earnest  labours  of  the  great  physician;  the  reralt  of 
which  has  been  the  most  complete  treatise  which  ever  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  a  toxicologist*  All  those  (and  they  were  at  the  time 
many)  who  antagonized  his  opinions  and  denied  the  legitimacy  of  his 
experiments,  were  eventually  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  accuracy 
and  truthfulness  and  experimental  aptitude.     The  apparatus  known 

•  Toxioologie  Q^^nle. 
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as  MardCs  iat^  diBcorered  in  1836,  ptvsented  in  its  yexy  simplicity  the 
most  serious  inconvenienoes^  which  various  chemists  commissioned  by 
the  Institute  endeavoured  to  obviate  and  rectify.  There  was  one 
difficulty,  however,  which  still  perplexed  them.  In  testing  by  this 
ingenious  mechanism  a  fluid  which  contains  organic  matter,  a  thick 
viscous  froth  almost  immediately  chokes  up  the  end  of  tiie  tube  from 
which  the  gas  esciqies,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  the  characteristic 
arsenious  ring  upon  tJie  glass  or  porcelain  held  for  its  reception  over 
the  lighted  orifice.  Orfik  conceived  and  executed  the  brilliant  idea 
of  destroying  this  animal  matter  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  potash 

Sand  subsequently  by  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid).  The  result  was  the 
liBappearance  of  the  viscosity,  and  the  disragagement  of  the  hydrogen 
gas,  with  the  same  regularity  and  precision  as  obtains  from  a  simple 
arsenious  solution,  and  the  detection  of  the  most  minute  portion  of 
the  poiscm  by  its  crystalline  deposit  He  dwelt  moat  forcibly  upon 
the  extreme  delicacy  necessary  in  conducting  this  analytical  procesH^ 
and  indicated  the  precautions  which  alone  could  ensure  success.  By 
reason  of  too  large  a  flame,  and  an  incorrect  angle  <^  incidence  in  the 
porcelain  held  for  the  reception  of  the  arsenious  fumes^  the  first 
experiments  in  the  celebrated  Lafarge  case  had  been  a  complete 
fiiilure,  the  metallic  crystals  not  having  been  deposited.  But,  said 
Orfila*s  adversaries,  the  crystalline  deposits  which  you  point  to  as  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  arsenic  equally  result  from  the  carbonisation 
of  organic  matter,  from  the  presence  of  phoi^hatic  salts,  or  from 
antimony.^  True^  indeed;  but  not  less  true  than  that  Orfila  had 
himself  indicated  the  apparent  similarity  of  these  deposits,  and  the 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  them  fxtmi  those  of  pure  metallic 
arsenic 

The  immense  reputation  acquired  by  this  most  searching  investi- 
gator necessitated  his  being  daily  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  diffi- 
cult criminal  cases.  His  depositions  were  always  listened  to  with 
breathless  siknce  by  an  anxious  crowd,  who  regarded  his  testimony  as 
the  abeorbing  feature  of  the  triaL  But  let  us  recur  to  the  period  of 
Orfila*s  first  special  teaching,  and  first  authorship.  His  '  Toxicdogie 
G^n^nde'  was  immediately  translated  in  Germany,  Italy,  England,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Government  of  Ferdinand  YIL, 
however,  now  became  acquainted  with  the  fiict  that  a  young  Spaniard 
was  in  Paris^  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rapidly  increasing  and  brilliant 
reputation.  Accordingly  it  strove  its  utmost  to  force  him  from  the 
Gallic  shores.  A  decree  inserted  in  the  Spanish  Official  Gaaette  sum- 
moned Orfila  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  which  Proust  had  occupied  at 
Madrid.  But  the  French  €k>vemment,  on  its  part,  could  not  contem- 
plate with  indifference  the  loss  which  would  be  occasioaed  by  the 

•  *  The  onljr  oti^eetloii  of  107  pnctieal  force  is  that  founded  on  the  pretcnec  of  onfamonir.  • 
There  are  these  differences  between  the  oraenieal  and  entlmonial  deposits :  the  deposit  of 
antimony  has  rarely  the  bright  metallic  lustre  which  tliat  of  arsenic  commonly  presents ; 
by  transmitted  light  it  is  of  a  smolcy  blade,  while  that  of  arsenic  is  of  a  hair-brown  colour. 
Although  the  antimonial  is  rery  similar  in  colour  to  the  arsenical  flame,  yet  the  third 
property  is  entirely  wanting.**— See  Professor  Taylor's  Uedlcal  Jurisprudence,  fiAh  edition, 
p.  73. 
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local  signs  by  which  it  may  be  determined  whether  an  individnal  found 
suspended  by  the  neck,  was  so  suspended  before  or  after  death,  he 
hangs  up  a  corpse,  and  afterwards  dissects  the  parts  pressed  upon  by 
the  cord,  notes  the  kind  of  extravasation,  and  lays  by  his  results  ready 
for  comparison,  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  the  terrible  realities  of  his 
criminal  experience.  In  the  same  way  he  determines  the  question  of 
the  turgescence  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  the  presence 
of  spermatozoa  in  the  urethra.  The  subject  of  personal  identity  also 
largely  engaged  Orfila's  attention.  It  is  one  which  will  not  appear 
trifling  to  those  who  are  at  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  this  deceptive 
pix>cess,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  means  employed  for  its  detection.  To 
alter  the  colour  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  cranial  hair  is  an  artifice  not  a 
little  resorted  to  for  criminal  concealment.  Orfila  became  such  an 
adept  in  effecting  these  changes,  as  might  excite  at  once  the  fears  and 
the  envy  of  the  coiffeurs  of  the  Hue  de  la  Paix  or  the  Burlington  Ar- 
cade. He  could  run  through  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  restore 
to  the  most  hirsute  mortal  his  natural  and  primary  shading.  In  his 
hands  the  JESthiopian  could  change  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots. 
So  great  was  his  love  for  scientific  investigation,  and  so  anxious  was 
he  to  clear  the  rough  places  of  medical  jurisprudence,  that  he  was 
appalled  by  no  difficulties,  however  arduous  or  trying.  His  researches 
on  the  question  of  material  decomposition,  with  a  view  to  laying  down 
some  indications  for  the  physician  called  upon  to  determine  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  l>etween  actual  death  and  its  judicial  discovery,  will 
alone  attest  the  truth  of  this  observation.*  A  more  disgusting  office 
cannot  be  imagined  than  that  of  dissecting  and  comparing  bodies  in 
their  varied  states  of  decay,  from  the  period  of  first  entombment  to 
one  more  or  less  removed  from  the  investiture  of  the  shroud.  Yet 
Orfila  had  courage  for  all  this  ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  mourn- 
ful portrait  gallery,  drawn  from  nature,  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
marches  of  disorganization. 

The  circumstance  which  transferred  the  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence from  that  chair  to  the  one  of  Chemistry  was  a  matter  of  great 
regret.  A  royal  decree  had  dissolved  the  faculty.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  those  who  presided  over  its  reorganization  to  suppress  the 
chair  of  Historical  Medicine,  give  to  Royer-CoUard  that  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  put  Orfila  into  the  place  of  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, Yauquelin,  who,  together  with  Antoine  Dubois,  De  Jussieu, 
-Deyeux,  Pelletan,  Lallement,  and  Desgenettes,  was  entirely  excluded. 
But  Orfila,  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  council,  seeks  his  friend  and 
qiumdam  instructor,  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  of  his 
t>wn  intention  to  decline  professorial  service.  His  generous  nature 
will  not  brook  the  exclusion  of  his  generous  friend.  *'  They  dare  not 
do  it>"  said  Yauquelin.  "  But  they  dare,"  replied  Orfila.  "  In  that 
case,"  nobly  resumed  the  elder  savant,  "  I  require  of  you  to  accept  the 
chair  of  Chemist ly.     Your  refusal  would  not  benefit  me,  and  it  would 

*  Orfila  published  a  treatise  in  1830,  conjointly  with  II.  Lesenr,  entitled, '  On  the 
Appearance  presented  by  Dead  Bodies  after  Exhumation,  Drowning,  Suffocation  in  Cess- 
pools or  by  Gases.' 
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deprive  the  students  of  that  excellent  teaching  of  which  yonr  antece- 
dents give  such  abundant  promise."* 

Henceforth  Orfila  appears  before  us  in  a  new  light.  "With  years  and 
labours  come  honours,  and  their  too  frequent  accompaniment  of  pain- 
ful anxieties.  And  yet  it  may,  afier  all,  be  questioned  whether  the 
act  of  bearing  well  the  anxieties  is  not  the  real  honour.  The  Professor 
of  Chemistry  becomes  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The  history  of  his  promotion 
to  that  office  is  not  less  interesting  than  his  elevation  to  the  chair 
which  he  then  adorns.  The  Revolution  of  1830  had  restored  the  pro* 
fisssors  dismissed  by  the  unjust  decree  of  1822.  The  celebrated  An* 
toine  Dubois,  recently  and  reluctantly  elevated  to  the  deaconate, 
requested  Orfila  to  accompany  him  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
(as  he  said)  a  matter  connected  with  their  joint  administration.  They 
had  scarcely  entered  the  Grovemment  chambers  when  Dubois  thus 
addresses  himself  to  the  Minister :  '*  Sir,  I  am  old,  and  but  little 
anxious  for  the  responsible  functions  of  the  deaconate  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  me.  I  beg  of  you  at  once  to  accept  my  resignation,  and 
to  substitute  my  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Orfila."  On  the  next 
day  the  nomination  thus  made  was  (to  adopt  our  legal  phraseology) 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  Minister 
in  Dubois*  selection,  and  in  the  reputation  of  Orfila  himself.  The 
cares  of  this  new  post  did  not  inteifere  with  the  professor^s  labours  in 
the  science  of  his  special  devotion.  Nor  did  they  interrupt  the  regu* 
lai'ity  of  his  teaclung  j  for  nothing  could  have  compensated  him  for 
the  loss  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  pupils — a  result  which  would 
have  followed  his  less  frequent  communication  with  them.  More- 
over, he  knew  that  he  could  not  better  inculcate  r^ularity  and  ex- 
actness in  his  colleagues,  than  by  setting  them  an  example  of  the  same 
in  his  own  person.  What  better  sermon,  indeed,  could  he  preach  than 
that  which  the  brother  of  John  Wesley  pronounced  to  be  incompa- 
rable :  '^  the  sermon  of  a  consistent  life''  ? 

And  whilst  the  novitiate  of  our  dean  was  occupied  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline,  it  was  engaged  also  in  rebuilding  the  material 
structure  of  the  school.  In  place  of  a  hideous,  was  reared  a  lofty, 
spacious,  and  elegant  building,  wherein  clinical  instruction  was  given 
in  surgery  and  midwifery — the  latter  being  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  programme  of  the  £siculty.  New  dissecting-rooms  were  substituted 
for  filthy  and  unwholesome  ones,  where  the  students  might  work 
without  detriment  to  their  health.  To  Orfila^  likewise,  Paris  is  in- 
debted for  that  magnificent  botanical  garden  where  every  plant  has 
its  name  appended  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  inquiring  observers.  Du^ 
puytren  had  liberally  left  the  wherewith  to  found  a  chair  of  Patholo- 
gicJEd  Anatomy.  Orfila  managed  to  create  therefrom  not  only  a 
pathological  chair,  but  also  a  pathological  museum.     Before  the  com^' 

•  This  was  the  dreomataiioe  to  which  we  before  Blinded  as  a  thin^  for  tobseqnent 
nanratioii,  occoiring  at  the  mo«t  critical  period  of  Orfila's  life.  That  Vaoquelin's  good 
opinion  and  prediction  were  ampljr  Jastified  in  the  ibtore  of  his  pupil  is  clear  to  demon- 
stration. Orflla*s  *  Elemento  of  Chemistry'  has  reached  its  eighth  edition.  Yet  he  himself 
aaid  of  it,  with  characteristic  modesty,  that  it  had  no  other  merit  (by  no  means  an  insigni- 
Jloant  one)  than  that  of  co-ordinating  facts. 
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pletion  of  this  great  work  he  had  Tiflited  many  anatomical  galleries, 
among  which  l^e  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
had  excited  his  especial  admiration.  This  feeling,  combined  with  that 
of  humiliation  at  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  French  galleries, 
inspired  him  with  an  intense  desire  to  rival  the  collection  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.  He  returns  to  Paris,  and  consults  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  upon  the  subject.  That  functionary  yields  to  thej  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  enthusiastic  professor  and  dean.  The  necessary 
arrangements  are  made,  and  the  work  is  at  once  initiated.  Never  was 
80  complete  a  change  effected  in  so  short  a  period.  The  new  galleries 
were  not  yet  completed  before  the  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  of  varied 
preparations  wherewith  to  enrich  them.  Orfila  had  set  in  motion  the 
most  elaborate  machinery  for  achieving  this  end,  and  had  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  most  celebrated  anatomists  of  Europe^ 
Eschricht  of  Copenhagen,  Fanizza  of  Pavia,  Hirtl  of  Vienna  (at  that 
time  professor  at  Prague),  Erdl  of  Munich,  and  (though  last  not  least) 
our  own  Professor  Owen  of  London — all  were  consulted  by  him,  and 
all,  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  brotherhood,  lent  him  their  assistance. 
The  creation  of  this  museum  was,  in  fact  (as  M.  B6rard  describes  it), 
a  veritable  Umr  de  force.  In  five  months  the  whole  was  finished,  and 
nxteen  thousand  specimens  were  arranged  in  the  new  galleries.  The 
faculty  expressed  by  a  vote  its  recognition  of  the  brilliant  services  of 
the  dean ;  and  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  after- 
wards desirons  of  acknowledging  them  by  gifting  the  anatomical 
museum  with  the  name  of  the  distinguished  man  who  had  thus  effected 
its  happy  transformation. 

We  are  astounded  in  the  case  of  Orfila  (as  we  were  in  that  of  Miiller) 
as  to  how  he  found  time  for  his  great  and  multifeurioua  labours.  But 
the  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  time  is  never  wanting  to  those  who  know 
how  to  r^ulate  its  employment  and  economize  its  disposition.  Our 
prefe8sor*s  methodical  habits  were  most  striking.  Those  who  wanted 
him,  and  knew  his  habits,  had  only  to  look  at  &eir  watches,  and  they 
at  once  knew  where  to  find  him.  He  had  no  bustle,  impetuosity,  or 
confusion.  But  he  was  calm,  systematic,  dignified,  laborious,  and  yet 
with  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  ensure  rapidity  of  execution.  To  these 
attributes  he  added  a  courtesy  and  politeness  which  inspired  every  one 
who  approached  him  with  respect.  During  his  deaconate  he  had  been 
elected  on  the  General  Council  of  Hospital  Administration ;  and  in 
1851  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  since  its  foundation.  In  both  of  these  capacities 
he  exercised  true  wisdom,  and  displayed  a  rare  spirit  of  conciliation. 
He  also,  during  this  high  official  period,  conceived  and  executed  the 
idea  of  founding  a  Sociit^  de  Privoyance  for  physicians  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  This  generous  and  charitable  work  was  a  new  de- 
velopment of  that  anxiety  with  which  he  ever  watched  over  the 
interests  of  his  professional  brethren.  It  was,  indeed  (as  he  himself 
regarded  it),  the  most  sacred  of  his  many  missions,  dignified  by  the 
wisdom  of  age,  and  rendered  holy  by  the  comfort  which  it  imparted  to 
those  bom  to  a  lot  less  happy  than  his  own. 
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Bat  Orfila  has  not  yet  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  honours. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  King  to  sacoeed  Ouvier  in  the  University  at 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Then  it  was  that  he 
commenced  organizing  preparatory  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
and  increased  the  value  of  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  educational  requirements  and  a  general  extension  of  the 
university  curriculum,  l^or  did  he  use  his  influence  in  effecting  these 
reforms  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  schools  to  which  he  was 
himself  attached.  He  instituted  new  professorial  chairs  in  the  Faculties 
of  Strasburg  and  Montpellier,  and  elevated  to  the  utmost  everything 
that  he  could  bring  within  his  comprehensive  reach. 

We  have  thus  &miliarized  our  readers,  though  briefly  and  im]>er- 
fectly,  with  the  leading  features  of  the  public  life  of  Orfila.  We  raise 
for  a  moment  the  curtain  of  his  private  life^  because  we  are  sure  tliat 
those  who  have  thus  far  traced  the  narrative  of  this  scientific  laboui^r 
will  be  interested  to  see  him  in  the  retirement  of  social  relationship. 
Not  that  his  private  life  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  of  social  retira- 
ment,  as  compared  with  our  English  notions  of  domestic  quietude. 
The  social  life  in  France  is  the  life  of  the  salons,  and  here  we  are  in- 
vited to  see  the  great  toxicologist,  rather  than  by  his  own  fireside. 
His  musical  talents  (to  which  we  have  before  alluded),  together  with 
his  courteous  manners  and  his  colloquial  powers,  procured  him  from  the 
very  first  an  enirie  into  the  best  society.  He  there  met  with  a  lady 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  whose  musical  tastes  were  equal 
to  his  own.  Such  a  union  eusni*ed  the  married  couple  a  flattering  recep- 
tion in  the  leading  salons  of  Paris.  In  those  of  the  Princesse  de  Vau- 
demont  and  Comtesse  de  Rumford  (the  widow  of  Lavoisier)  Orfila  met 
the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  science,  literature,  and  art  The 
jrelations  which  he  there  contracted  with  many  of  these  persunages 
singularly  smoothed  in  after  years  the  difficulties  of  his  administrative 
life.  *'  He  has  himself  told  me,**  records  M.  B6rard,  "  J'ai  ubtenu  phis 
de  decisions  avantageuses  pour  la  facult6,  j*ai  roen6  k  bonne  fin  plus 
d'entreprises  relatives  aux  Etudes,  dans  les  salons  que  dans  les  bureaux 
des  administrations.***  With  celebrity  and  fame  came  competence. 
Orfila  was  in  his  turn  able  to  receive.  Whatever  he  undertook,  so- 
cially or  scientifically,  he  did  well.  His  soirees,  therefore,  were 
unusually  brilliant,  and  attended  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  by  the 
most  distinguished  artistes  of  France  and  Italy.     In  fact,  his  domestic 

*  We  regard  thiB  affirmation  as  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  for  we  believe  that  there  are 
well-to-do  practitioners  in  London  who  decline  to  move  in  society,  saye  in  a  prulessiuiial 
capacity,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  wedded  to  an  exacting  mistress  who  dcmundti 
their  whole  time  and  attention.  There  can  be  no  greater  delusion ;  and,  as  far  ui>  we 
hare  observed,  the  victims  of  it  have  been  men  of  singularly  narrow  minds  and  peuuriouji 
liabits.  The  best  general  society  is  the  best  general  food  for  an  intelligent  mind  in  its 
necessary  hours  of  relaxation.  **  But  as  I  grow  old,  every  year  convinces  me  more  and 
more  that  social  interoonrse  of  the  right  kind  is  a  material  aid  to  success" — (Conihill 
Magazine.'  No.  12,  art.  on  **  Success.*^  M.  Berard  very  properly  comments  on  tlud  u>o\viil 
of  Orfila  in  these  words :  "  Cet  aveu  scandalisera  peut-Cire  ces  hommes  qui  cherclieut 
dans  un  maintien  austere  et  Tennul  qu'ils  infltgent  une  sorte  d'appoint  k  nne  reputation 
d'aduiinistrateur  ou  de  savant ;  mais  les  succ^s  dans  le  monde  iie  |}OUvaient  £*rre  cumiiro- 
mettants  pour  celui  que  tant  de  travaux  s^rieux  ct  utiles  recooimaiidaienC  A  rest. me  ile^ 
veritables  savants  et  k  la  reconnaissance  publique." 
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life  was  fall  of  happiness,  as  bis  public  life  was  crowded  with  use- 
fulness. 

But  tbe  bour  of  adversity  was  at  band.  Tbe  Kevolution  (1848)  burst 
fortb.  One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  tbe  Provisional  Government  was  tbe 
deposition  of  tbe  dean.  It  was  tbe  miserable  stab  of  a  secret  enemj^ 
a  letter  from  wbom  to  a  friend,  iu  wbicb  be  felicitates  bimself  upou 
tbe  successful  overtbrow,  is  in  tbe  possession  of  Orfila*s  family,  and 
reveals  to  tbem  tbe  baseness  of  bumanity.  Tbis  act^  too,  was  followed 
by  a  general  attack  upon  bis  decanal  administration.  Orfila  took  but 
little  notice  of  it.  His  deeds  are  now  a  matter  of  bistory,  and  it  is  not 
too  mucb  to  say  tbat  tbey  wUl  excite  tbe  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of 
educational  science  long  after  tbe  remembrance  of  tbis  cowardly  depre- 
ciation of  bis  merits  sball  bare  faded  from  tbe  minds  of  men.  He 
was  bimself  supported  by  a  dignified  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  by 
a  stoical  firmness  wbicb  belongs  only  to  tbe  guileless  and  tbe  strong. 
But  still  tbe  effort  was  great,  and  tbe  sbock,  wbicb  be  could  not  con- 
'  ceal  from  bis  fiiends,  commensurate.  Wbat  a  comfort  to  bim  now 
was  their  and  his  pupils'  affection !  It  touched  bim  with  overflowing 
tenderness,  and  opened  yet  more  abundantly  tbat  generous  nature.  It 
led  him  to  anticipate  benefits  which  be  had  intended  only  for  posthu- 
mous execution.  He  makes  over  121,000  francs  for  tbe  completion  of 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Faculty,  the  institution  of  an  academic 
prize,  and  for  certain  other  establishments  of  superior  instruction. 
From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  tbe  profession  acknowledged  by 
acclamation  this  splendid  munificence. 

"Et  cependant,"  eloqi 

3uel  triste  pressentiment  ^_ 

onnait  deton  vivant  pour  surveuler  ct  dirigc 
mc  semblait  voir,  dans  ce  langage  trop  coiSiant,  une  sorte  de  d6fi  jet6  a  la 
destin^  humaine.  Helas  !  la  mort  devait  frapper  le  donateor  avaut  la  reali- 
sation 16gale  da  bienfait;  cos  adresses  de  felicitation  que  la  province  lui 
faisait  parvenir  de  toutes  parts,  c'est  sur  sa  tombe  qu'il  a  fallu  les  d^poser." 

Orfila  bad  lectured  on  tbe  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  be  took 
to  his  bed  to  rise  up  no  more.  It  was  observed  tbat  be  was  singularly 
fatigued  before  tbe  completion  of  his  duty.  But  he  would  not  relin* 
quieii  it ;  be  carried  himself  through  to  the  end.  <'0'6tait  la  mort  du 
soldat  sur  le  champ  de  bataille."  Tbe  intelligence  tbat  he  was  ill — 
tbat  he  was  in  danger — spread  through  Paris.  The  doors  of  his  bouse 
were  besieged  by  anxious  inquirers.  Death  was  not  laggard  in  doing 
bis  work.  On  tbe  morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  1853,  to  him  who 
bad  unravelled  so  many  hidden  things  was  given  the  key  of  yet  greater 
mysteries,  and  the  good  and  great  physician  ''  the  clay  house  of  tbis 
world  forsook,  and  tbe  bouse  everlasting  entered." 

Such  are  the  two  remarkable  men  who  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  scientific  acquirements  of  tbe  present  century,  and  who,  though 
dead,  will  yet  speak  to  us  for  ever.  The  reciprocal  influences  exer- 
cised by  tbe  sciences  which  Miiller  and  Orfila  respectively  represent, 
give  a  double  importance  to  physiological  and  chemical  discoveries^ 
and  indicate  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  peculiar  appropriateness  of  their 
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literary  oonj  auction.     And  this  appropriateness  is  increased  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  similarity  of  the  gifts,  and  conditions,  and  modes  of 
accomplishing  what  they  did,  of  the  physiologist  and  the  chemist 
themselves.     Bom  and  edacated  alike  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances which  clog  the  activity  of  thousands,  they  have  bequeathed  to^ 
us  the  positive  results  of  their  achievements,  and  the  priceless  benefit 
of  their  examples.     That  they  should  aooompliah  much  in  the  paths 
which  they  had  severally  marked  out  for  themselves^  both  Mtiller  and 
Orfila  had  abundant  presentiment — a  presentiment  which  furnished 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  gave  them  that  self-confidence 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  success.     Even  the  scholastic  life  was  fruitful 
in  evidence  of  a  perseverance  and  an  energy  which  never  renuiin  un- 
rewarded.     Afterwards  comes    the   period  of  more  complete  self- 
dependence,  though  at  an  age  when  most  young  men  are  drawing  th^ 
supplies  from  the  paternal  sources.     We  have  seen  how  something 
akin  to  poverty  (that  hardest  of  task-masters)  knocked  at  Miiller*s  door, 
and  how  Orfila  declined  to  accept  a  pecuniary  imbunement  which  he 
greatly  needed,  and  return  to  the  shelter  of  his  Other's  roof     W6 
have  observed,  too,  how,  even  during  the  entire  academic  and  subse- 
quent career,  the  whole  time  of  these  true  edentice  dMpuU  was  given 
to  that  which  they  had  severally  undertaken.     To  support  one  fact  by 
another,  to  confirm  or  invalidate  previous  experiments,  to  reject  the 
accidental  or  empirical,  and  establish  the  principles  of  inductive  science 
became  henceforth  the  occupation  of  their  lives.     By  a  consbtent  per- 
severance under  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  and  an  undo- 
yiating  rectitude  of  conduct  which  never  stooped  to  resent  the  pro- 
fiessional  jealousy  of  contemporaries,  they  preadi  aloud  to  many  among 
ourselves,  and  offer  no  alight  contrast  to  many  who  are  no  l<mger  of 
this  generation.     There  is  little  more  to  be  said.     Nothing,  indeed, 
save  to  present  our  acknowledgments  to  MM.  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
Yirchow,   and  B6rard,  for  having  furnished  us  with  the  materials 
from  which  this  narrative  has  been  chiefly  constructed,  and  to  assure 
our  readers  of  the  pleasure  which  it  has  afforded  us  to  erect  in  the  pages 
of  a  scientific  review  a  monument  to  the  true  dignity  of  Labour. 
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1.  Dieoours  mr  U  ViiaiUme  et  rOrganidsme  ei  ntr  lea  BapporU  dea 
Sciences  Physiqttei  en  OhUrcd  avec  la  Mkhcine :  Diacours  Pro^ 
Twnci  a  VAcadknie  Imphiale  de  Medecine,  17  Juilla,  1860.  Par 
M.  Le  Profefseor  Bouxllaub. — Paris,  1860.     8vo,  pp.  75. 

A  Discourae  on  VitaHam  and  Organism,  and  on  the  BdalUons  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  in  General  mih  Medicine :  a  Discourse  pronounoed 
at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medidne^  17tli  July,  1860.  By  Pro- 
fessor BOUILLAUD. 

%.  Onthe  Philosophy  of  Discovery :  Chapters  Historical  and  CrittcaL 
Bj  WiLUAM  Whswkll^  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinitj  College,  Cun- 
l»ridge,  and  Gorresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
(ladading  the  completion  of  the  third  edition  of  the  *  Philosophy 
of  the  Indactive  Saences.')— Xonc^n,  1860.    Small  dro,  pp.  530. 

S.  Li^irrE  :  The  Correlation  o/Physical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Forces, 
and  the  Conservation  of  Forces  in  Vital  Phenomena,  (The  '  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,'  yol.  xxyiii.  p.  305.     1859.) 

4.  Physiological  Riddles.  {*  Comhill  Magazine/  Jnly,  Angast,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1860.) 

5.  Address  of  the  President  {Sir  B.  Brodie),  Hovemher  ZOtJi,  1860. 

('  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Societj,'  vol.  xL  p.  8.     1861.) 

Intenddvo  to  take  the  Discourse  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  our 
guide,  as  it  "was  the  actual  cause  of  our  being  led  into  a  train  of 
thought  that  brought  the  other  works  mentioned  into  a  common 
▼iew  with  it,  we  will  let  M.  Bouillaud  open  his  harangue  in  his  own 
manner : 

"  Gentlemen,  before  entering  upon  the  great  questions  that  Professor 
Trousseau  has  thought  proper  to  moo^  on  the  occasion  of  the  re^rt  made  by 
our  colleague,  M.  Devergie,  in  the  name  of  a  commission  of  wmch  1  had  the 
honour  of  beiug  a  member,  I  ought  to  declare  that  this  report  has  been  too 
well  defended  oy  it-s  learned  author  to  leave  aught  else  for  me  to  do  than 
simply  refer  to  that  defence.  M.  Devergie  is  one  of  those  who  does  not  need 
help. 

^  "  That  if  I  mount  this  tribune  on  the  subject  of  those  hi^  questions  which, 
since  the  discourse  of  M.  Trousseau,  have  been  debated,  it  is  not  that,  in  oer* 
tain  respects,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  fathomed  by  the  preceding  orators, 
MM.  Po^giale  and  Piorry,  "who  both  have  so  powerfully  captivated  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy.  But,  gentlemen,  there  remain  still  in  the  discourse  of 
omr  eminent  colleague,  M.  iSousseau,  in  rejB^rd  of  special  nosograph^,  as  in 
regard  of  general  nosography,  and  of  what  is  still  called  medical  philotophy, 
some  assertions  which  touch  me  too  nearly — ^1  will  say  more,  too  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  which  I  profess — ^for  me  not  to  feel  that,  with  the  consent  of 'the 
Academy,  I  am  bound  to  speak. 

«  Who  would  have  thought,  gentlemen,  that  a  report  on  the  perchloride  of 
iron  would  raise  so  stormy  a  discussion,  not  only  in  the  oosom  of  the 
Academy,  but  in  the  whole  medical  press  P  It  is  that  we  had  not  foreseen 
that  upon  that  occasion  M.  Trousseau  would  formulke  one  of  those  profes- 
sions of  medical  faith,  many  articles  of  which  would,  if  they  were  accepted, 
overturn  from  top  to  bottom  the  present  constitution  of  medicine." 
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Thus  M,  Boailland,  whilst  pointing  in  admiration  to  the  fact  that 
the  spark  which  called  forth  such  eloquence  and  excited  such  intense 
intellectual  commotion  was  struck  by  the  perchloride  of  iron,  had 
nevertheless  witnessed  too  many  hneutea  in  Paris — ^their  very  crater — 
not  to  be  entitled  to  hint  that  he  had  not  believed  the  floor  of  the 
Academy  proof  against  an  eruption.  But  apart  from  the  materiala 
for  ethnological  study  furnished  by  the  graphic  little  narrative  he 
gives,  the  gravest  members  of  our  profession  all  the  world  over  cannot 
but  anticipate  that  the  subject-matter  must  be  of  interest  to  our  whole 
body,  where  names  of  such  weight  as  the  above  in  medicine  and 
science  appear  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  which,  moreover, 
i^esults  in  an  essay  by  a  man  of  M.  Bouillaud*s  reputation  under  so 
abstruse  and  comprehensive  a  heading  as  that  which  lies  before  us. 

The  different  sections  of  the  medical  press  had  interpreted  M.  Trous^ 
seau's  said  profession  of  £Eiith  in  such  devious  senses,  that  he  had  been 
claimed  by  various  shades  of  the  rival  schools  of  Paris  and  Montpellier,  of 
Bichat  and  Barthez,  of  organicists  and  vitalists,  as  one  of  their  disciples^ 

**  I'm  bird  idth  wings,  exdaimB  the  bat ; 
I'm  moufle,  loDg  live  mj  oonsiii  rat.** 

After  some  nimble  dialectic  lunges,  M.  Bouillaud  brings  the  point 
of  his  rapier  to  his  adversary's  breast,  and  summons  him  to  a  more 
explicit  avowal,  to  which,  to  say  the  truth,  the  latter  shows  no  signs 
of  repugnance. 

Jf.  Bouillaud :  "  What  is  your  real  profession  of  faith  P" 

M.  Trousseau:  "Here  it  is  in  two  \rords.  I  believe  that  there  is  in  animals 
no  manifestation  which  does  not  suppose  a  substratum  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  tissue 
or  aa  orran :  /  am,  then,  organicist, 

"  I  believe,  with  Descartes,  that  the  free  and  immaterial  principle  has  in 
man  (and  I  will  add  in  animals)  nothing  to  do  with  the  nutritive  functions,  or 
that  which  M.  DoUfus  has  so  spiritually  called  the  kettle  (pot-au-feu)  of 
the  economy :  Tarn,  then,  not  animist  in  the  physiological  point  of  view* 

"  I  believe  that  living  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  has  manifestations  which 
are  proper  to  it,  which  appertain  only  to  it.  I  call  them,  for  want  of  better 
designations,  vital  forces  or  vital  properties :  /  am,  then,  vitalist.** 

Our  author,  hoping  to  have  thus  gained  a  clearer  notion  of  the  points 
upon  which  he  might  be  expected  to  enlarge,  again  reminds  us  that  the 
medical  public  bad  been  pressing  to  these  siances,  as  the  ordinary  public 
to  a  theatre  when  some  piece  eminently  dramatic  is  being  performed. 

*'  Conticudre  omnes,  intentique  on  tenebant.** 

He  divides  his  discourse  into  three  parts  : 

I.  CIdorosis,  Ancemtaj  Specifics, 

M.  Trousseau  had  asked  permission  of  the  Academy  to  compare 
two  diseases  always  confounded^  chlorosis,  and  anaemia  from  abundant 
loss  of  blood. 

"  A  young  woman,  imprudent  [it  is  M.  Trousseau  who  speaks],  and  little 
careful  of  sacrificing  her  health  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  takes  a  cold  foot-bath 
in  order  to  suppress  her  menses.  In  a  few  days  she  becomes  chlorotic,  not  as 
in  anaemia,  because  she  has  lost  blood,  but  because  she  has  kept  too  much  of  it** 
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Such  a  chlorosis  as  this  M.  Bouillaod  ridicules  as  a  fabulous  com- 
plaint. And  we  qoite  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts,  that  though 
certain  writers,  in  their  desire  for  generic  groupings  of  disease,  may 
occasionally  use  language  vague  enough  to  give  some  countenance  to 
M.  Trousseau's  statement,  no  such  confusion  as  the  one  alleged  exists 
in  the  minds  of  medical  men  between  these  diseases.  Hsmorrhagic 
chlorosis,  as  well  as  the  cachexia  in  secondary  syphilis  and  in  ague, 
may  all  give  rise  to  annmia,  &c. ;  *'  but  we  have  so  many  different 
maladies  {sui  generis)  to  deal  with,  wherein  ansemia  is  merely  one  of 
the  elements.*' 

It  is  not,  says  M.  Trousseau,  from  our  pathological  researches  hav- 
ing taught  us  that  certain  morbid  chemical  changes  exist  in  the  last 
three  of  the  complaints  here  named  that  specifics  for  them  have  been 
discovered  in  preparations  of  iron,  mercury  or  iodine,  and  quinine. 
But  these  remedies  have  been  hit  upon  empirically.  However,  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  clinical  teacher  absolutely  denies  that  these 
specifics  may  cure  by  their  chemical  action,  though  the  modus  operandi 
may  not  be  visible,  we  will  pass  over  here  M.  Bouillaud's  severe  stric- 
tures upon  the  ultra-vitalists,  who  maintain  that  they  prove  efficacious 
by  exciting  the  living  tissues  to  proper  action,  and  enter  upon  another 
of  his  topics. 

II.  The  True  EdcUiona  of  Claemistry  and  the  Physical  Sciences  in 

general -with  Medicine, 

**  It  is  not  to-day,  gentlemen,  tlmt,  to  mv  knowledge,  our  eloquent  colleague 
has  declared  war  against  that  which  lie  calls  the  chemical  treatment  of  disease. 
How  often  has  he  not  spoken  to  me  against  the  sort  of  excess  with  which  we 
study,  and  we  teach  in  oar  school  the  physico-chemical  sciences,  otherwise  called 
the  sciences  accessory  to  medicine !" 

We  think  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  theories  of 
Liebig  and  others  upon  alimentation,  respiratory  and  other  elimina- 
tion from  the  animal  economy,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  shown  to  be  want- 
ing in  proof,  and  that  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  teach  them  as  unques- 
tionable conclusions.  But  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such 
theories  involve  much  that  is  erroneous,  it  is  much  fairer  to  regard 
them  as  premature  than  as  tending  to  mislead.  In  an  article  on  ''Man 
and  Climate,"  in  our  last  number,  it  was  maintained  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  continues,  notwithstanding  contrary  affirmations,  in  favour 
of  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Liebig,  that  fut  is  a  main  source  of 
supply  of  animal  heat ;  and  this  point  is  not  only  important  to  the 
physiologist,  but  to  the  practical  physician.  And  even  as  regards  the 
alleged  inacceptability  of  chemical  theories  to  account  for  the  actions 
of  specifics,  we  would  suggest  that  these  medicines  nearly  wholly  con- 
sist of  alkaloids — some  tertiary  compound  oxidized— or  are  metallic, 
and  are  therefore  prompt  at  chemical  interchange  of  elements  with 
binary  compounds ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine 
that  in  the  more  complex  chemistry  of  the  animal  frame  they  may 
neutralize  or  eliminate  certain  principles  detrimental  to  healthy  action 
in  this  manner,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to ''  catch  nature  in  the  flMt." 
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Grantmg  M.  Trouneaa  to  be  justified  in.  dosbtizig  thai,  wiien  a 
goaty  patient  recoveis  health  under  a  oonxaa  of  Bineial  waters,  thia 
haf^oems  irom  alkalies  diemically  nentraliaiiig  the  ''uric  diatheai^T 
ratW  than  ficom  change  of  air,  scenes  and  diet,  we  hardly  agree  thai 
it  is  fitting  in  CMise^enee  of  l^eavsesof  do«iht,top«it  the  servkesoC 
chemistry  to  medieine  at  a  low  valae  ;  for  the  Ust  of  articles  in  ear 
pharmacopoeia  alone  wonld  show,  at  a  ^ance,  that  we  are  under  si» 
great  obligations  to  tiuit  aeienoe  as  amply  te  sustain  its  credit,  thoii|^ 
we  might  altogether  &il  in  tracing  tibe  action  of  these  things  in  the 
intricate  reactions  that  take  place  in  living  organisms. 

Bui  M.  Bouillliud  makes  quetafeiens  from  his  *  Essay  on  Medical 
PhiloBophy,'  published  a  quarter  ef  a  eratury  age^  showing  that  the 
Ibices  of  chemieal  affinity,  as  weE  as  the  phynwal  forces  in  general, 
must  act  in  living  animals,  and  thus  censtitate  fundamental  atvdies  m 
the  knowledge  of  physiology  and  practice  ef 


m.  On  VUoKemf  OrganieiBm^  and  the  Forces  qflfakHre  in 

Space  would  not  permit  us  to  follow  M.  Booilland  through  his  cri* 
tical  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  natural  sciences     We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  what  appears  to  be  his  principal  aim — to  sa 
much  as  indicates  the  universality  of  natural  forces  governed  by  laws. 
Id  the  words  of  M.  Biot,  Sir  I.  Newton  was  the  craelor  <^  naiural 
philosophy.     His  thought  that  the  force  of  gravity  which  drew  bodies 
to  the  earth  might  extend  to  the  moon  herself  was  like  an  inspiration  ;; 
and  when  he  finally  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  it  did  do  so,  only 
diminished  in  amount  inversriy  as  the  square  of  the  distance  betweoi 
the  moon  and  earth,  and  thai  it  was  it  that  "  retained  the  moon  in. 
her  orbit  against  the  efforts  of  the  cenSrifitgsi  fores  which  her  move- 
ments of  cireulaticm.  excite  in  hex^"  natural  philosophy  sprung  inta 
lifo^    This  exposition  of  M.  Bbuilland's  can  scarcely  be  called  accu* 
sate;  for,  without  the  force  of  gravity,  the  moon  would  not  circulate 
in  an  orbit  at  all — she  would  move  onwards  for  ever  m  a  s^nn^Al  line 
with  a  uniform  velodty  through  spaceu     It  is  the  force  of  gravity  thai 
deAecte  her  at  eveiy  instant  from  a  straight  path,  and  makes  her  dr^ 
oulate  about  the  earth.    And  the  first  st^  in  Ke^irton's  triumphs  waa^ 
the  proof  he  furnished  that  the  foroe  <^  gravity,  diminished  in  the 
ratio  above  stated,  was  precisely  compet^it  to  pull  her  from  the 
straight  into  the  elliptical  path  she  keeps.      This  is  effected  by  s 
central  or  centripetal  foBce,  and  centrifugal  force  is  only  an  imaginary 
equal  opposite  fc»ce — ^indeed,   but  another  name  for  it.      Newton, 
showed  also  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  attract  each  other 
directly  as  their  masses^  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances^ 
and  that  their  movements^  even  to  minute  oecillatious  or  secular  varia- 
tionS)  could  be  calculated  from,  this  suppositioo,  and  that  ^e  tides 
rise  by  this  force  residing,  in  the  moon  and  sun.     We  may  subjoia 
that  later  obsesvations  upon:  some  of  the  double  stars  detect  that  they 
move  about  eacb  other,  und  that  thus  there  is  every  reason  to  eondud^ 
that  the  grand  force  operates  literally  wherever  these  is  matter. 
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•  Perhaps  M«  Boaillaod  might  have  fortified  hk  argument  of  the 
xmiveraality  of  the  natural  forces  better  by  adverting  to  eatablishecl 
6ots  than  to  Newton's  dream,  in  his  Optios  of  1675,  of  an  universal 
ether.  It  is  oertain  that  the  heavenly  bodies  excite  sensations  in  us 
of  light  and  heat;  and  sinoe,  as  was  shown  by  Komeri  we  cannot  cal^ 
cnlate  accurately  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s 
satellites  except  by  allowing  for  the  vsriable  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  earthy  and  siwuming  that  light  travels  at  a  oertain  rate,  it  appears 
that  the  undulaiions  of  light  are  propagated  aU  the  way  from  the 
planet  to  us. 

Again,  at  the  present  time  immense  interest  has  been  begotten  in 
the  scientific  mind  by  lessons  of  the  like  universsl  character  furnished 
by  magnetic  phenomena.  Magnetic  storms,  or  sudden  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  diurnal  moTonents  of  the  magnetic  needle,  have  beea 
observed  to  happen  cU  U^  same  instant  at  Toronto,  Philadelphia 
Hobarton,  Pekin,  the  Kew  Observatory — all  the  world  over.  These 
d]stm*bances  are  accompanied  by  striking  displays  of  aurora  borealis; 
they  run  through  their  variations  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  whick 
period  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  spots  on  the  sun's  disc — ^that  is, 
the  series  of  perturbations  in  that  body's  luminous  atmosphere,  as 
observed  independently  by  Schwabe — are  also  accomplished.  The 
language  of  our  veteran  Brodie's  late  address  to  the  Boyal  Society 
warms  when  he  alludes  to  these  manifestations  of  magnetism,  "  that 
mysterious  force  which,  like  the  force  of  gravity,  connects  us  with  the 
sun,  and  probably  with  all  other  heavenly  bodies — even  those  whidi 
are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  ua" 

M.  Bouillaud  having  lingered  so  long  over  the  universal  force  of 
attraction— :/eKa;  qui  pottiii  rertim  eognasoere  eauecte — feels  obliged  to 
glide  very  rapidly  over  the  other  natural  forcesi  The  physical  forces, 
as  manifested  by  **  the  imponderable  bodies,  such  as  light,  heat,  eleo* 
tridty,  and  electro-magnetism,"  and  ''elastic  force  or  elasticity,"  as  well 
as  the  forces  of  chemi^  elective  affinity,  are  touched  upon.  It  need 
not  be  repeated  to  our  readers  how  these  pervade  the  world.  But  we 
may  mention  that  we  have  neglected  to  cite  many  ingenious  comments 
of  M.  Bouillaud  upon  speculations  of  Descartes  upon  subjects  that 
could  not  be  suooessfully  handled  in  his  day,  when  the  inductive  phi* 
losophy  had  so  small  holdfiist  upon  philosophers ;  for  though  we  are 
under  great  obligations  to  the  latter  for  his  improvements  in  geometry^ 
and  even  under  some  for  his  suggestions  in  natural  philosophy  (for 
instance,  the  law  of  refraction  of  light),  yet  he  was  a  professed  d  priori 
reasoner,  conceiving  what  physical  laws  {mght  to  exist,  rather  than  ex- 
perimentalising to  discover  those  that  do ;  and  he  actuidly  led  a  powerful 
reaction  against  Bacon's  inductive  philosophy,  which  had  alresdy  ob* 
tained  influence.  We  have  thought  it  more  profitable  to  devote  our 
limited  notice  to  mark  out  the  path  of  scientific  discovc»ry,  rather  than 
in  registering  the  instances  where  science  has  gone  sstray.  Though 
Bacon  and  Hooke professed  to  be  H  posteriori  ressoners,  their  notions  were 
crude  or  premature  in  the  cases  where  their  names  are  introduced.    - 

M.  Bouillaud  now  arrives  at  the  forces  of  living  bodies — viUdforctis 
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—'and  regrets  the  complexity  of  this  last  of  the  grand  questions  under 
discussion. 

We  can  only  succinctly  indicate  the  tenor  of  his  further  remarks: 
Living  bodies  are  made  up  of  inorganic  materials  constituted  into 
organs,  and  therefore  they  must  be  subject  to  the  action  of  all  the 
physical  forces,  though  these  must  be  regulated  by  others  peculiar  to 
the  several  organized  structures.  In  early  days  it  was  fancied  that  a 
living  man  differed  firom  his  corpse  in  the  possession  of  some  one  prin- 
ciple ;  as  it  was  said  of  Prometheus  (we  may  use  the  words  of  Parnell), 

"  He  oarred  the  tnrf  to  mould  a  manly  frame, 
And  stole  from  Jove  hii  animating  flame." 

We  might  cite,  too,  the  breath  of.  life  in  Genesis,  Descartes  invents 
or  imagines  a  model  of  tbehuman  &ame,  in  order  to  get  which  quickened^ 
he  merely  wishes  the  Creator  "  to  excite  in  its  heart  one  of  those  fires 
without  light,  that  he  conceived  not  t6  be  of  other  nature  than  that 
which  heats  hay  put  together  before  being  dry ;"  whilst  Stahl  assumed 
the  vivifying  principle  to  be  an  immaterial  souL  Some  modification 
of  this  idea  of  a  sole  vital  force  was  applied  to  the  cases  of  the  inferior 
animals  and  vegetables,  if  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  The 
transparent  facte  that  matter  in  general  is  subject  to  many  forces,  the 
difficulty  of  marking  the  lapse  between  life  and  death,  variations  in 
thB  qualities  of  a  given  organic  type,  d^c,  compelled  a  general  admis- 
sion that  even  where  we  maintain  that  vital  forces  are  different  in  kind 
from  others,  we  must  nevertheless  use  the  plural,  and  speak  of  vital 
"^orces  as  operating  in  any  individual  Some  still  adhered  more  or  less 
strictly  to  the  old  idea  of  unity  of  vital  principle,  and  discrimination 
,having  been  made  between  the  organic  or  vegetable  functions  of  the 
animal  and  those  that  depend  upon  the  will  (and  emotions  ?),  Professor 
Xordat,  a  declared  disciple  of  Barthez,  talks  of  the  vital  force  that  rules 
the  former  as  of  an  unconscious  soul,  whilst  the  real  soul  is  displayed  in 
voluntary  actions.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  nervous  system  begins  to 
be  interpreted,  the  lower  Unctions  have  their  proper  nerves  to 
manage  them,  and  the  mind  is  shown  to  be  proprietor  of  the  cere- 
brum. The  last  stroke  in  such  analysis  he  celebrates  by  the  exclamation, 
"glory  to  QbM,  who  the  first  so  formally  called  attention  to  the  special 
&£ulties  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  T  An  outburst^  by  the 
bye,  that  reminds  us  forcibly  of  fervent  eulogies  to  be  met  with  on  the 
phrenologist  in  the  writings  of  Auguste  Comte^  though  the  latter 
«eems  to  relish  his  labours  as  much  for  his  endeavours  to  locate 
the  mental  faculties  in  as  many  proper  portions  of  the  cerebral 
4structure,  as  for  defining  them.  But  the  views  of  the  leader  of 
the  French  positivists  were  regarded  as  having .  (theologically)  a 
materialistic  import,  and  thus  it  may  be  that  M.  Bouillaud's  pro- 
claimed horror  of  the  very  word  materialism  may  have  rendered  him 
shy  of  mentioning  his  name  in  this  and  several  instances  in  which  the 
very  language  of  that  writer  plainly  peeps  out  of  the  text,  in  the 
sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the  natural  forces  from  the  simplest — ^gravita- 
tion— to  the  more  concrete  ones. 
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FurthermoTe,  M.  Bonillaud  insists  that  psychological  inquiries  fall 
particularly  within  the  province  of  the  clinical  practitioner,  who  must 
be  convinced  of  the  nohility  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  of  the  soul  mani- 
fested by  it.  He  winds  np  by  emphatically  pronouncing  that,  however 
obscoie  be  the  nature  of  the  vital  forces  "  in  the  immense  empire  of 
medical  obeervcUian  and  experience^  in  spite  of  the  conquests  of  our 
predecessors,  there  remain  rich  harvests  of  truth  to  gather  in :  imperium 
mnefine  dediP 

'  Thus  we  have  sat  by  whilst  M.  Bouillaud's  photographic  panorama 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  has  revolved,  and  watched  the 
•Tarying  traits  of  emotion  and  reflection  animating  or  fixing  the  features 
of  his  hearers,  among  whom  are  the  teachers  of  the  great  medical 
school.  Tet  had  our  aim  been  confined  to  giving  what  ho  mainly 
aims  at  doing,  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  general 
science  as  affecting  the  position  of  medicine,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we 
could  have  put  our  hand  upon  essays  on  the  subject  which  afford  more 
lucid  sketches.  Dr.  Whewell  had  written  the  history  of  the  inductive 
sciences  much  more  clearly  (not  only  mora  amply)  long  ago,  and  as  a 
new  edition  of  those  writings  with  a  new  title  and  much  additional 
matter  (more  particularly  on  medicine),  has  recently  appeared,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  glance  into  this  <  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Discovery,*  to  see  if  it  may  throw  any  new  light  on  the  grounds  of 
•the  address  we  have  been  listening  to.  This  work  is  permeated  with 
the  doctrine  that  science  advances  by  a  twofold  process ;  by  the  close 
observation  of  facts  aided  by  conceptions  to  bind  them  together,  the 
registration  and  classification  of  effects  and  a  search  after  causes.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  be  informed  by  the  senses,  but  also  directly  by 
the  mind,  by  ideas.  Without  attention  and  reflection,  the  accumiila- 
tion  of  £icts  in  the  memory  would  make  us  no  wiser.  "  Plato  sought 
the  essence  of  knowledge  in  ideas  alone;**  Aristotle,  slighting  this 
source  of  truth,  looked  to  experience  as  the  beginning  of  science; 
*'  and  thus  with  these  two  great  names  began  that  struggle  of  opposite 
opinions  which  has  ever  since  that  time  agitated  the  speculative  world, 
as  men  have  urged  the  claims  of  Ideas  or  of  Experience  to  our  respect, 
and  as  alternately  each  of  those  elements  of  knowledge  has  been  ele- 
vated above  its  due  place,  whilst  the  other  has  been  unduly  depressed.** 

It  ia  observable,  however,  that  no  disciple  of  either  extreme 
opinion  can  help  often  using  the  language  of  those  of  the  other,  as  the 
human  mind  must  respond  to  its  natural  tendencies,  which  agrees  with 
what  M.  Bouillaud  has  shown  with  respect  to  the  vitalist  Barthez  and 
the  organicist  Bichat — namely,  how  either  frequently  writes  like  the 
other.  Jumping  from  the  ancients  to  the  modems, — Descartes  pro- 
duced great  impression  in  France,  especially  as  an  idealist,  though  ho 
oflben  actually  worked  from  observation;  whilst  Bacon  may  be 
esteemed  as  the  real  author  of  the  inductive  creed,  and  Newton  and 
the  physicists  as  its  practical  exponents.  But  first  Hobbes  and  then 
Locke  were  the  fathers  of  the  sensationalists,  who  referred  all  know- 
ledge to  the  senses.  This  school  took  strong  root  in  France,  until  the 
theory  received  some  modification  from  M.  Lamoriguidre  ('  Essai  sur 
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lea  Facult^s  de  FAme*),  who  assigned  aUention  and  Toluntaiy  activity 
of  the  mind  as  a  requisite,  so  that  a  reaction  ensued  to  some  extent* 
M.  Augnste  Ck>mte  gave  another  powerful  impulse  to  the  sensa- 
tional school  He  asserts  that  every  man  is  a  theologian  in  infitncy,  a 
metaphysician  in  youth,  and  a  physicist  in  ripe  age;  that  in.  the  second 
state  he  searches  after  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and  invents  mere 
entities  to  account  for  them,  and  that  the  physicist  or  positivist  con* 
fines  himself  to  connecting  phenomena  by  laws.  We  have  observed 
that  we  may  detect  the  secret  influence  of  these  lessons  in  M.  Bouil- 
laud's  speech.  But  to  return  to  the  reaction  against  the  sensational 
school;  Leibnitz  has  said,  "ITihil  est  in  intellectn  quod  non  prius 
fuerit  in  sensu;  nempe,^  he  added,  "nisi  inteUectus  ipse,"  Finally, 
Kant  propounded  that  the  foundations  of  our  reasonings  are  to  be 
Bought  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  phenomena,  and  thus  an  extreme 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sensational  school  first  sprung  up  in 
Germany,  and  spread  thence.  It  has  been  difficult  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  two  opposite  yet  correlative  modes  of  gaining 
knowledga  Whewell  declues  in  his  preface,  that  no  'Cosmos*  is 
complete  from  which  the  question  of  Deity  is  excluded;  so  that  the 
general  current  of  £ouillaud*s  thoughts  moves  very  like  his. 

Qrote*  compares  the  practical  turn  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine  to 
that  of  Socrates  in  ethics^  both  eschewed  the  prevalent  &shion  of 
trying  to  hit  upon  some  conception  to  explain  how  the  Kosmos  first 
began  and  how  it  continued  to  move  on.  Whewell  remarks  upon 
this : 

"  There  would  be  no  better  remedy  for  this  ambitious  error  of  the  human 
iSind  than  to  have  a  definite  subject  of  study,  such  as  the  diseases  and  the 
health  of  the  human  body.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  study  of  medicine  did 
draw  its  cultivators  away  from  this  ancient  but  unprofitable  field. 

"Tiiese,"  subjoins  he,  speakiog  of  the  medical  precepts  of  Hippocrates,  "are 
marked  by  the  prudence  which  practical  study  suggests  to  a  calm  and  clear- 
sighted man.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  opened  the  waj  to  a  science  of 
medicine,  for  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  use  the  word  science — ^namely,  a 
collection  of  general  truths  inferred  from  facts  by  successive  discoverers — ^we 
have  even  yet  no  science  of  medicine." 

He  has  a  word  of  commendation  for  Galen,  as  also  for  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  contemporary  of  Bacon*s, 
who,  he  tells  us,  put  the  antithesis  between  senfeations  and  ideas  with 
great  clearness.  "  TJniversals  are  chiefly  known  to  us,  for  science  is 
begat  by  reasoning  from  univei'sals  to  particulars,  yet  that  very  com- 
prehension of  universals  in  the  understanding  springs  from  the  percep- 
tion of  singulars  in  our  sense;**  so  that  we  gather  that  the  medical 
body  have  gained  some  credit  out  of  doors  for  putting  the  study  of 
nature  on  a  sound  footing. 

But  once  more,  let  us  turn  away  from  our  chroniclers  and  critics, 
and  come  back  to  the  word  natural  force,  which  has  so  enchanted  the 
human  mind  ever  since  the  days  of  Newton,  that  it  hails  the  force  of 
gravity  as  Cowley  hails  light : 

*  History  of  Greece,  part  2,  oluip.  68. 
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**  Fintboni  of  Chaoi,  who  so  fiUr  didat  eonw 
From  the  old  negro't  darksome  womb  I 
AVhiefa  when  K  mw  the  lorelf  ehild, 
Hm  uibaMhol  j  man  put  oa  kind  looka,  and  miled  l** 


Every  year  since,  the  persuasion  lias  been  spreading  wider  and  sinking 
deeper  into  onr  habits  of  thought,  that  not  only  is  the  quantity  of 
matter  unalterable,  but  also  that  of  force  is  so.  The  Correlation*  of 
Natural  Forces  is  now  a  phrase  of  eyery-day  occurrence;  not  only  do 
we  find  it  maintained  that  the  physical  forces  are  so  related  that  a 
local  change  in  one  must  also  entail  a  proportionate  change  in  the 
others;  but  even  what  are  designated  as  vital  forces*  are  assumed  to 
reside  within  the  circle  of  mutual  dependence.  Speaking  of  the  whole 
Catalogue  of  forces,  we  have  the  axiom  that  there  is  "  conservation  of 
force,**  an  invariability  of  its  absolute  amount,  in  accordance  with  the 
observation  just  now  made  on  the  ordinary  physical  forces.  This  idea 
is  even  carried  to  the  operations  of  the  cerebrum  in  man. 

We  may  even  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  there  are  many 
writers  who  either  declare,  or  scarcely  conceal  that  they  are  tempted 
to  avow,  that  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the  total  of  these 
forces  has  ever  been  otherwise  than  at  present.  Lyell,  in  his  '  Prin« 
ciples  of  Geology,'  does  little  other  than  affirm  as  much.  Indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  he  is  not  under  the  impression  that  the  whole 
amount  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  has  remained  substantially  the 
same  as  &r  back  in  time  as  geology  has  yet  taken  us.  He  ela- 
borately points  out  how  geological  changes  obliterate  the  records  of 
life  existing  further  back,  which  not  improbably  would  have  been 
essentially  like  those  records  that  remain.  Then  again  we  have 
Darwin  and  others  devoting  their  investigations  to  demonstrate  that 
animals  and  plants  may  undergo  almost  indefinite  modifications,  so 
that  any  more  modem  example  may  well  be  a  descendant  of  a  very 
unlike  predecessor.  Hence  the  forces  above  spoken  of  must  combine 
in  action  in  extraordinary  varieties  of  ways. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  congratulates  the  Royal  Society  that  there  is  an  ever- 
growing eagerness  in  general  society  <'to  become  acquainted  with 
natural  phenomena  and  the  laws  that  govern  them,"  and  upon  the 
increasing  opportunities  of  becoming  so,  ''  among  persons  of  every 
class.'* 

Here  we  would  ask  M.  Trousseau  whether,  as  every  movement  must 
have  its  reaction,  he  is  really 'desirous  in  his  iterations  that  too  much 
science  is  taught  in  the  medical  schools,  of  stemming  this  fiood  of 
research  and  speculation,  which  whirls  along  as  swiftly  in  our  medical 
regions  as  anywhere  1  Whetlier  he  would  be  right  or  wrong  in  such 
an  impulse^  though  the  mass  of  the  profession  would  be  proud  of  such 
a  leader  as  M.  Trousseau,  it  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a  desperate 
undertaking. 

But  what  can  there  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  thought  9  Woidd  he  chime 
in,  in  behalf  of  patients,  with  Horace  Waipole's  compliment,  "  that 
after  the  doctors  had  talked  nonsense  for  years,  while  we  daily  grew  worse, 

*  Bee  Koi.  S,  4,  at  the  head  of  this  Beview. 
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the  quacks  ventured  boldly,  and  have  done  us  wonderful  good"  9  Are 
empirics  most  commonly  really  justified  by  the  event  when  they 
venture  9  We  have  fitlien  upon  the  writings  of  another  man  of  our 
profession,  one  eminent  in  literature,  who  would  £un  stop  the  panting 
crowd  stumbling  over  one  another's  bodies  in  the  rough  roads  of 
science, — Dr.  J.  Brown,  the  author  of  the  '  Horas  Subsecivee.'  He 
^oes  not  precisely  deny  that  scientific  knowledge  is  to  be  stored  up,  but 
pleads  that  a  physician  is  more  competent  for  his  daily  duties  by  being 
refined  by  letters,  for  being  conversant  with  the  thoughts  and  language 
pf  the  great  classics,  for  living,  through  their  writings,  awhile  in  the 
presence  of  such  men  as  Locke  and  Sydenham,  and  becoming  inspired 
with  their  feelings  and  tastes.  A  man,  we  agree,  may  improve  his 
own  mind  and  feelings  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  he 
would  more  readily  imderstand  the  character  of  morbid  action  by 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  such  seductive  converse,  than 
by  the  vulgar,  straightforward  way  of  prying  into  matters-of-fact,  and 
reflecting  thereupon.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  make  the  same  sort  of 
defence  for  Dr.  J.  Brown's  opinions  as  we  tried  to  do  in  behalf  of 
chemistiy  against  M.  Trousseau's  views  as  to  our  little  obligations 
to  it  in  medical  practice.  That  Dr.  Brown,  primed  full  of  such  dis- 
quisitions as  charm  the  reader  in  that  volume,  might  prove  a  restora- 
tive in  many  a  languishing  patient's  chamber,  by  his  very  presence, 
when  physic  would  be  useless,  and  its  very  mention  poisonous,  we  are 
as  certain  of  as  if  we  witnessed  the  effect;  and  that  the  story  of  Bab 
and  his  Friends  may  have  called  a  patient  all  but  dead  to  life  again, 
is  a  likelihood  that  we  would  not  gainsay.  So  we  take  for  granted, 
too,  as  to  M.  Trousseau's  utterances  on  the  subject,  that  were  the 
whole  meaning  apparent,  we  should  see  that  he  is  conscious  of  having 
some  aptitude  of  intellect  or  disposition  which  he  would  find  more 
agreeable  to  himself  to  develope  further,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
journey  onwards  under  regulations,  ofEihoots  of  the  notions  of  others, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  his  patients  would  be  gainers  by  the  liberty 
he  would  clothe  himself  with.  Whatsoever  may  be  his  notion  on  this 
head,  we  recognise  in  him  a  clinical  student  of  ardour  second  to  none. 
We  see  no  alternative  but  to  move  on  with  the  throng. 


BfiVIEW  III. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.     Edited  by  Samitel  Wilks,  M.D.,  and 
Alfred  Poland.    Third  Series.    Yol  YI.    pp.  532. 

The  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  now  before  us  is  inferior 
to  none  of  its  predecessors.  It  contains  seventeen  original  papers, 
with  nine  illustrative  lithographic  plates,  and  one  woodcut.  The  first 
paper  is  entitled — 

I.  On  the  Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Nose^  Larynx^ 
Thorax  with  its  contents,  and  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,  By 
Thomas  Bryant. — ^This  is  a  very  lengthened  report  of  numerous 
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cases  which  have  come  under  notice  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  views 
expressed  by  the  anther  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  original,  but  refer 
to  many  topics  of  great  practical  interest.  Some  interesting  observa* 
tions  are  made  upon  that  very  puzzling  and  distressing  affection^ 
ozflsna.  It  is  shown  to  be  due  to  necrosed  bone,  to  ulceration  of  the 
nasal  passages,  or  merely  to  some  constitutional  derangement  without 
any  local  disease.  When  there  is  no  necrosis  or  ulceration,  Mr. 
Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  the  offensive  smell  does  not,  as  is  generally 
believed,  arise  from  any  morbid  secretion  of  the  part,  but  that  the 
fetor  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  retained  mucus.  In 
this  case,  all  the  treatment  required  consists  in  attention  to  the  general 
health,  the  employment  of  steam  inhalations  and  injections  of  warm 
water  to  remove  the  discharge,  and  the  occasional  use  of  weak  medi-» 
cated  lotions.  Oz«na  with  ulceration  is  to  be  treated  on  similar 
principles.  Oz»na  resulting  from  necrosed  bone  generally  occurs  in 
persons  of  a  strumous  constitution,  or  labouring  under  constitutional 
syphilis.  In  such  cases,  the  appropriate  remedies  for  struma  or  i^hilia 
are  to  be  combined  with  tonics  and  the  local  treatment  idready 
indicatod. 

Several  cases  are  recorded  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages,  of 
oedema  glottidis  resulting  from  swallowing  boiling  water,  of  wounds  of 
the  throat,  fracture  of  the  ribs,  kc  The  following  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  to  bo  pursued  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
with  injury  of  the  lung,  may  be  of  some  interest  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  some  surgeons  who  would  treat  such  cases  very  differently, 
but  perhaps  not  more  successfully  : 

"  Bleeding,  as  an  o{>eration,  is  now  rarely  performed;  indeed,  I  believe  that 
at  Guy's  Hospital  it  is  rarer  than  anv  capital  operation.  In  these  cases  of 
lacerated  lung,  however,  when  urgent  dvspncBa  makes  its  appearance,  and  the 
powers  of  the  |>atient  do  not  forbid  it,  I  know  of  nothing  which  affoids  equal 
oenefit,  and  which  to  the  patient  gives  greater  relief,  or  to  the  practitioner 
ffreater  pleasure.  Bleed  with  no  sparing  nand;  let  the  blood  flow  freely  in  a 
full  stream,  and  as  it  flows  the  symptoms  will  gradually  disappear.  When 
relief  has  been  obtained,  immediately  arr^t  the  flow.  Your  aim  has  been  to 
make  an  impression  through  the  systemic  circulation  upon  the  pulmonary. 
Watch  your  patient  carefully,  and  repeat  the  operation  if  tne  symptoms  should 
return,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  it  a  third  time." 

Although  somewliat  contrary  to  the  present  fashion,  the  above 
treatment  appears  to  us  to  be  most  judicious,  and  best  calculated  to 
save  the  life  of  the  patient  The  reader  is  particularly  referred  to 
some  excellent  remarks  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Cambridge,*  on  the 
dangers  of  excessive  stimulation  by  brandy,  wine,  beef-tea,  <&c.,  in  the 
case  of  patients  suffering  from  the  effects  of  injuries  and  surgical 
operations. 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Bryant,  of  laceration  of  the 
lung,  the  result  of  an  accident,  but  unassociated  with  any  fracture  of 
the  ribs. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  number  of  cases  of  wounds 
of  the  arteries  and  aneurism. 

•  Poblithed  in  the  British  Medical  Jonxnal  for  Oct.  27th,  I860. 
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II.  Catena  of  Cases  Ulusirating  the  use  of  Forceps  in  Eaetradion  of 
Cataract*  By  John  F.  Frakcb. — In  a  previous  volame  of  the  *  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'*  Mr.  France  recommended  the  common  artery 
forceps  as  the  best  instrament  for  steadying  the  globe  of  the  eye,  in 
the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract.  Twenty-one  additional  casea 
are  recorded  in  the  present  paper,  in  corroboration  of  the  opinion 
previously  arrived  at. 

m.  On  some  Diseases  of  Children,  By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D. — 
This  is  an  able  report  of  numerous  cases  of  in&ntile  disease  which 
have  come  under  the  author's  notice,  and  is  replete  with  observations 
of  great  practical  interest.  Diseases  of  the  head  are  first  considered. 
In  tubercular  meningitis,  or  acute  hydrocephalus,  the  character  of  the 
inflammation  is  described  as  of  that  kind  which  renders  it  at  once 
recognisable,  even  should  no  tubercles  be  present.  Tubercular  deposits, 
however,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Wilks,  present  in  the  majority  of  cases^ 
and  it  is  well  to  know  that  they  are  not  oflen  seen  on  the  arachnoidi 
but  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pia  mater,  especially  in  those  parts 
which  dip  down  between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  In  cas6s 
where  no  tubercles  are  present,  the  appearances  are  efifusion  of  greenish 
tenacious  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
optic  commissure,  and  ventricular  efiPusion  with  softening ;  and  these 
lesions  are,  in  Dr.  Wilks's  experience,  invariably  associated  with 
tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  in  the  lungs. 
The  author's  belief,  indeed,  is  that  tubercular  meningitis  is  an  affection 
mostly  secondary  to  tubercle  in  the  lungs.  In  the  extensive  field  for 
observation  which  he  has  enjoyed  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  has  never 
found  tubercular  meningitis  without  tubercle  in  the  lungs.  The 
history  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  sixteen  cases  of  tubercular 
meningitis  are  recorded,  and  compared  with  those  of  eight  other  cases 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  to  show  the  identity  of  the  affection 
at  different  ages.  Dr.  Wilks  alludes  to  the  difficulty  which  frequently 
exists,  of  diagnosing  between  tubercular  meningitis  and  typhoid  fever. 
There  are  few  questions  in  diagnosis  which  embarrass  the  physiciaa 
more  than  this.  Two  points  of  distinction  are  indicated,  which  are 
not  very  oflen  jeferred  to.  One  is  the  condition  of  the  abdomen, 
which  in  tubercular  meningitis  is  contracted,  and  in  fever  usually 
distended  and  tympanitic.  Again,  on  the  attempt  being  made  to 
raise  the  patient's  night-dress  to  examine  for  eruption,  if  the  case  be 
fever,  the  patient  assists  in  drawing  up  the  clothes;  he  is  in  a  too 
senseless  condition  to  heed  any  disturbances  of  the  kind,  and  in  his 
partial  consciousness  attempts  to  do  what  he  sees  is  I'equired.  But  in 
the  case  of  cerebral  disease  resistance  is  made,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  any  movement  is  annoying. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  brain-substance  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
affection  from  tubercular  meningitis.  In  cases  of  the  latter  disease^ 
tubercle  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  brain  itsel£ 

«  See  BritiBb  «nd  Fordgn  Medico-Chimxglaa  Reriew,  Jsn.  18S9,  p.  168. 
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Simple  aeaie  meningitis  is  described  as  totally  distinct  from  tuber* 
colar  meningitis.  In  the  former,  the  inflammation  is  mach  more  acute 
and  rapid,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  may  be  found  covered 
with  lymph  effused  beneath  the  cerebral  arachnoid.  Dr.  Wilks  also 
distinguishes  between  simple  menirigUU  and  simple  arcuhnitis,  la 
the  former,  it  is  the  cerebral  arachnoid  which  is  inflamed,  and  the 
lymph,  in  place  of  being  thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  serous 
membrane  (as  occurs  in  pleurisy,  pericarditis  and  peritonitis,  where 
the  membrane  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  investing  organs),  is  de- 
posited in  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces,  in  consequence  of  the  convoluted 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  True  arachnitis, 
where  the  lymph  is  thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  Dr« 
Wilks  believes  to  result  always  from  inflammation  of  the  parietal 
layer,  as  he  has  never  met  with  an  example  where  it  did  not  depend 
upon  disease  of  the  bone. 

Some  interesting  observations  are  made  upon  the  subject  of  chronio 
hydrocephalus,  and  one  remarkable  instance  is  alluded  to  of  a  little 
child,  in  whom,  during  an  illness,  the  head  became  considerably 
enlarged,  but  subsequently  declined  to  its  original  size.  Hydatids  of 
the  brain  are  spoken  of  as  extremely  rare,  for  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  no  single  case  has  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital, 

Under  the  head  of  laryngeal  affections,  some  important  remarks  are 
made  upon  the  subject  of  croup.  Dr.  Wilks's  observations  have  led 
him  to  believe,  that  the  membranous  and  catarrhal  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  larynx  pass  into  one  another,  and  are,  in  &ct,  identicaL 
The  membranous  exudation  is  due  not  so  much  to  any  pathological 
peculiarity  of  the  disease  as  to  the  Inatomical  structure  of  the  air- 
tubes  in  children,  and  may^  produced  by  any  accidental  irritation 
of  the  mucous  surfiiice,  sucii  as  occurs  in  chilchen  from  swallowing 
boiling  water,  instances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  paper.  During 
life,  Dr.  Wilks  believes  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  decide 
whether  a  false  membrane  exists  or  not. 

Tracheotomy,  whether  performed  in  croup,  or  for  any  object  what- 
ever, is  shown  to  be  an  operation  far  less  devoid  of  danger  than  is 
generally  believed.  One  source  of  danger  from  tracheotomy  is  pointed 
out,  which  is  not  alluded  to  by  authors — ^namely,  emphysema.  Three 
illustrative  cases  are  recorded.  In  the  first  two  the  emphysema  was 
confined  to  the  chest,  but  in  the  third  it  was  universal.  In  these 
cases  pneumothorax  appeared  to  result  from  air  having  been  drawn 
into  the  chest  from  the  neck. 

From  affections  of  the  larynx,  the  author  passes  to  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. Admitting  fully  the  di^inction  between  lobular  pneumonia 
and  atalectasis.  Dr.  Wilks  is  of  opinion  that  too  much  has  been  made 
of  this  newly-discovered  morbid  state,  and  that  a  simple  collapsed  con- 
dition in  the  bronchitis  of  children  is  less  common  than  one  associated 
with  an  inflammatory  process. 

Dr.  Wilks  has  met  with  several  instances  where  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  of  hooping-cough  have  depended  upon  enlargement  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  involving  the  laryngeal  nerves.     It  is  well 
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known,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  sypiptoms 
in  all  cases  of  tme  hooping-cough  in  this  manner;  but  extended 
observation  has  shown  that  this  explanation  is  not  tenable.  Indeed, 
the  appearance  is  so  exceptional  in  true  hooping-cough,  that  Dr.  Wilks 
seems  to  think  that  the  presence  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  after 
death  would  render  it  somewhat  doubtful  that  the  affection  had  been 
hooping-cough  at  alL 

Two  cases  of  cancrum  oris  are  mentioned,  in  which  the  liver  was 
found  fatty,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  some  interest,  from  the  dr- 
cumstanoe  that  the  same  morbid  state  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  dis« 
covered  in  connexion  with  sloughing  and  gangrene  elsewhere. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  records  of  nine  &tal  cases  of  bum.  In  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  twelve  others  previously  recorded,*  there  was  no 
disease  discoverable  in  the  duodenum — a  result  which  is  somewhat 
remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that  of  twelve  fatal  cases  of  bum 
recorded  by  Mr.  Curling  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  '  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,'  there  was  either  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  the  duodenum  in  all,  as  evidenced  by  inspection  after  death,  and 
vomiting  and  purging  during  life.  Dr.  Wilks's  experience  leads  him 
to  think  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  bum,  death  is  due  to  pulmonary  disease, 
arising  from  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in 
pyemia. 

IV.  The  Physiology  of  Sleep.  By  Arthur  E.  Durham. — ^The 
author  discusses  with  considerable  ability  the  changes  which  the  brain 
undergoes  during  sleep,  and  from  experiments  made  by  himself  upon 
living  animals  under  the  influince  of  chloroform  and  other  circum- 
stance^ he  arrives  at  the  following  conclnsions : 

"  1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  upon  the  brain  is  not  the  cause  of  sleeps 
for  during  sleep  the  veins  are  not  distended,  and  when  they  are,  symptoms  and 
appearances  arise  differing  from  those  which  characterize  sleep. 

**  2.  Daring  sleep,  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition ;  and 
the  blood  in  the  encephalic  vessels  is  not  only  duuinished  in  quantity,  but 
moves  with  less  rapidity. 

"  3.  The  condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from  physical 
6auses,  that  which  is  most  favourable  to  nutrition  of  the  bram  tissue ;  and,  on 
the  other. hand,  the  condition  which  prevails  during  waking  is  associated  with 
mental  actirity,  because  it  is  that  which  is  most  favourable  to  oxidation  of 
the  brain-substance,  and  to  various  changes  in  its  chemical  constitution." 

V.  Some  Cases  of  Hydatid  Disease.  By  S.  O.  Habershok,  M.D. — 
Thirteen  cases  are  recorded,  ten  of  which  were  examples  of  hydatids  of 
the  liver,  one  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bladder,  one  where  a  hydatid 
was  situated  between  the  stomach  and  colon,  and  one  where  it  existed  iu 
the  pericardium.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  hydatid  cyst  was 
quite  external  to  the  heart,  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine,  according  to  which  hydatids  of  the  heart  are  believed 
to  reach  that  organ  by  the  vena  cava  transporting  them  from  the  liver. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  shown  to  lead  to  death  in  various  ways — viz. : 

•  Sec  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Gbimrgical  Review,  July,  1807,  p.  ll«. 
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1.  By  rapture  into  the  pleura. 

2.  By  rupture  into  the  lungs  aud  bronchi. 
•  3.  By  rupture  into  the  peritoneum. 

4.  By  rupture  into  the  intestine. 

5.  By  rupture  into  the  bile  ducts. 

6.  By  pressure  on  the  Tena  cava. 

7.  By  suppuration  of  the  cyst  and  pyeemia. 

8.  By  suppuration  external  to  the  cyst,  consequent  on  its  pi'essure. 

9.  By  hemorrhage,  as  in  a  case  recorded  in  the   'Pathological 
'  Transactions*  by  Dr.  Hillier,  in  which  a  cyst  extended  into  the  bile 

ductSy  and  also  into  a  large  hepatic  vessel,  causing  &tal  extravasation 
into  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

In  Dr.  Habershon's  experience,  internal  remedies  do  not  appear  to 
be  productive  of  marked  beneficial  results  upon  hydatids  of  the  liver, 
although  in  some  cases  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  cyst  has  followed 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  various  operative  measures,  which 
have  been  proposed,  are  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that,  although 
sometimes  they  have  been  followed  by  success,  they  have  frequently 
imperilled  and  destroyed  the  life  of  the  patient.  Although  the  method 
recommended  by  Leudet,  of  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and 
injecting  solutions  of  iodine^  chloride  of  sodium,  and  other  substances^ 
has  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  Dr.  Habershon  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  plan  of  drawing  off  small  quantities  of  the  fluid, 
so  as  not  to  admit  any  air,  is  the  safest  and  most  deserving  of  trial. 
Even  this  operation,  however,  he  thinks,  must  only  be  resorted  to 
after  great  deliberation. 

YL  Facta  and  FaUaciea  connected  tcUh  the  Besearch/or  Arsenic  and 
Antimony,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Method  of  Sepcurating  these  Poisons 
from  Oigamc  Matter.  By  Alprbd  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.— This 
is  a  very  lengthened  paper,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
one  engaged  in  toxicological  inquiries.  Marsh's  and  Beinsch's  metho(b 
are  first  considered  in  detail.  Of  the  two,  Dr.  Taylor  has  found  that 
a  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  Beinsch's  process,  which 
Marsh's  process  would  entirely  fisiil  to  reveal,  even  imder  its  most 
improved  modifications;  while  Beinsch's  method  is  twenty  times  more 
delicate  in  revealing  the  presence  of  antimony  than  that  of  Marsh,  as 
it  is  usually  employed.  There  is  a  latent  fallacy,  however,  connected 
with  the  use  of  Beinsch's  process,  which,  curiously  enough,  no  toxi- 
cologist  of  any  repute  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  prior  to  the  trial 
of  ''  The  Queen  versus  Smethurst."  This  is  due  to  the  existence  of 
arsenic  in  all  the  best,  and  so-called  purest,  varieties  of  copper,  whether 
foil,  gauze,  or  wire,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  give  rise,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  fallacious  results.  The  subject  of  arsenic  as  an 
impurity  of  copper,  is  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  and  the  best 
methods  for  detecting  it  aro  pointed  out.  In  future,  Beinsch's  test  can 
never  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  medico-legal  investigations,  unless  the 
copper  employed  be  first  shown  to  contain  no  arsenic.  The  method 
54-xxYn.  'i 
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recommended  by  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  he  proposes 
to  call  the  distillation  procesB,     It  consists — 

1.  In  converting  the  arsenic  into  chloride.  The  sospeoted  sob- 
stance  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subjected 
to  distillation.     Any  arsenic  present  distils  over  as  dbloride. 

2.  The  chloride  is  converted  into  hydride  by  Maish's  process. 

3.  The  gas,  which  distils  over,  is  made  to  pass  into  a  tnbe  containing 
abont  a  drachm  of  moderately  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
arsenic  be  present,  the  solution  of  mlver  is  blackened  from  the  depo- 
sition of  silver  in  the  metallic  form,  the  arsenio  takes  the  oxygen  of 
the  silver  salt  and  becomes  araenioua  acH  while  the  nitri«  aeid  is  safe 
free  in  the  liquid. 

4.  If  the  hydride  which  passes  over  in  Mairii*s  jmHsess  be  ooHecied 
in  strong  nitric  add,  the  arsenic  is  converted  into  cwMiite  acH  whidi 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  nitric  acid  in  a  sand-4>ath. 

5.  By  applying  a  strong  heat  to  the  oondocting  tube  in  MarahVi 
process,  the  hydride  is  decomposed,  and  metallic  anenic  is  deposited 
in  a  dark  ring  or  crust  on  the  interior  of  the  giasi^  at  a  ahori  distaactt 
from  the  spot  which  is  heated. 

For  the  details  of  this  process  the  reader  must  refer  to  tlie  original 
account;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  the  anenie  is 
three  different  forms — ^as  metallic  arsenic,  anenioos  aeid,  and  anenie 
acid.  Several  analyses  are  given  in  the  paper,  to  prove  the  delica^  of 
the  process. 

YII.  NottB  on  DiaheUe  Caiaraei.  By  Jomr  F.  Fraitoe.— The 
author  has  collected  from  different  sources  about  twenty  cases  of 
double  cataract,  occurring  in  patients  suffering  from  diabetes.  These 
cases  are  of  no  small  interest  in  connexion  with  the  recent  observationa 
of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell*  and  Dr.  Bw  W.  Bichardson,t  which  show  that,  in 
several  of  the  lower  animals,  the  abnormal  introduction  of  sugar  into 
the  system,  whether  by  immersion  of  the  body  in  syrup  for  a  raffieient 
time  for  the  osmotic  process  to  take  place  freely,  or  by  injection 
beneath  the  integument,  is  almost  certainly  followed  by  the  develap- 
ment  of  lenticular  cataract 

YIIL  Rsmaris  on  Two  Cohb  of  EoOiu-Ukrine  FoetaHon.  By  J. 
Braxtok  Hicks,  M.D. — In  one  of  the  cases  the  fcetus  was  contained 
in  the  left  Fallopian'  tube,  and  in  the  other  it  was  imbedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  uterus.  A  careful  examination  was  made  in  these  cases  of 
the  decictna-like  membrane  found  in  the  uterus,  and  of  the  membranes 
enveloping  the  ovum,  and  from  these  examinations  the  author  anivea 
at  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  decidua-like  membrane  found  lining  the  interior  of  tlie 
uterus  in  these  cases  is,  in  vascularity  and  microscopical  structurei 
essentially  the  same  as  true  decidua. 

•  Americtn  «Foaniftl  of  the  Mtdteal  SeieacM,  Jan.  1660. 

t  Dr.  Browii'S^qttard't  Jounuii  de  la  Fbyeiologle,  6c«.,  July,  1660. 
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2.  That  in  eztra-atexine  pxegnaneies  a  decidual  membrane  can  be 
dispenaed  with. 

3.  That  the  delicate  membrane-like  layer  lining  the  eavitj  in  some 
cases  of  eztra-uteiine  fcetation,  is  composed  of  elements  differing 
essentially  from  those  of  the  tme  decidua^  and  is  derived  from  plastic 
lymph,  in  all  probability  efioaed  not  long  before  the  bursting  of  the 
foetal  cavity. 

IX.  On  Euphifre  of  the  PofiUtml  Artery  and  FopUieal  An^wrimfL 
By  Alfred  Polajib. — In  this  report,  which  extends  over  upwards  of 
a  hundred  pages,  the  author  has  collected  the  records  of  sixty-nina 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  popliteal  artery,  which  have  come  under  his 
notice  at  Guy's  Hospital,  or  which  have  been  published  in  the  various 
medical  journals.     These  cases  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.: 

1.  Cases  of  direct  ruptmre,  with  complete  laceration  of  all  the  coats 
of  the  artery. 

2.  Gases  of  direct  rupture,  with  incomplete  laceration  of  €he  coats. 

3.  Cases  of  indirect  rupture  of  a  popliteal  aneiuismal  saa 

In  the  two  first  classes  the  coats  of  the  vessel  prior  to  the  rupture 
are  healthy;  in  the  last  they  are  diseased.  The  symptoms,  diagnosis^ 
and  appropriate  treatment  for  each  of  these  claases  of  cases  are  con* 
sidered  at  some  length. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  shows  the  treatment  pursued  in 
the  sixty-nine  cases,  with  its  results : 

1.  Cases  in  which  no  operation  was  performed :  6  cases  and  2  deaths* 

2.  Cases  in  which  compression  was  employed :  4  cases  and  2  deaths. 

3.  Cases  in  which  the  popliteal  space  was  laid  open  by  incision, 
and  a  ligature  placed  above  and  below  the  rupture:  6  cases  and 
3  death& 

4.  Cases  in  which  ligature  of  the  femoral  was  employed :  27  cases 
and  11  deaths. 

5.  Cases  in  which  amputation  was  performed:  38  cases  and  15 
deaths.  Of  these,  12  were  examples  of  primary  amputatiou,  and  of 
these  5  died;  while  26  were  secondary  amputations,  among  which 
there  were  14  recoveries,  10  deaths,  and  in  2  the  result  is  not  stated. 

"K.  On  the  Tramferenee  of  Poisona  from  the  Blood  to  the  AUmentary 
Canal  By  Alfred  S.  TATLOBy  M.D. — Physiologists  and  toxicolo- 
gists  have  long  recognised  the  fact  that  poisons  received  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  find  their  way  by  absorption  into  the  blood, 
and  are  thence  either  temporarily  transferred  to  the  solid  organs,  or 
eliminated  by  the  various  excretions.  The  fact  that^  oonvers^y,  they 
might  find  their  way  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  blood 
itself  when  this  fluid  is  the  seat  of  poisoning,  is  a  truth  which  Lb  not 
commonly  known,  and  has  hitherto  been  only  doubtfully  accepted. 
Dr.  Taylor  records  some  experiments  undertaken  by  himself  and  Dr. 
Favy,  which  show  clearly  that  arsenic,  as  well  as  antimony,  may 
find  its  way  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  although  not  taken  by  the 
mouth  or  injected  by  the  rectum.     From  this  it  is  argued,  that  the 
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presence  of  mere  traces  of  either  of  these  poisons  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  is  no  proof  of  their  recent  administration.  These  substances,  if 
administered  a  fortnight  before,  might  disappear  entirely  from  the 
stotaach,  and  be  partly  absorbed  into  the  tissues,  from  which  they  may 
be  eliminated  by  the  stomach  and  intestines,  so  as  to  appear  again  in 
these  organs,  quite  independently  of  any  fresh  administration.  Dr. 
Taylor  points  out  the  importance  of  these  facts  in  reference  to  tlie 
recent  case  of  antimonial  poisoning  at  Liverpool  (Regina  v.  Winslow), 
where  antimony  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  up  to  the 
twelfth  day  after  the  last  dose,  and  where,  moreover,  the  eliminatiaxi 
of  the  metal  assumed  an  intermittent  character. 

XI.  Mu^lacement  and  Mobility  of  tJie  Kidneys,  in  reference  to  the 
Diagnosis  of  Abdominal  Tumours,  "Bj  Arthur  E.  Durham. — ^Mr. 
Durham  has  collected  a  number  of  cases  to  show  the  possibility  of 
misplacement  and  abnormal  mobility  of  the  kidneys  being  mistaken 
for  abdominal  tumours.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  congenital,  fixed 
misplacements  of  the  kidneys  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  post-mortem  examinations ;  but  there  are  many  who 
doubt  if  a  fraction  of  the  cases  of  moveable  kidney  lately  diagnosed 
during  life  are  really  examples  of  this  anomaly.  The  possibility, 
however,  of  the  kidney  being  so  moveable  as  to  give  rise  to  all  the 
appearances  of  a  moveable  tumour  during  life,  has  been  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  several  post-mortem  examinations.  Mr.  Durham  has  col- 
lected from  different  sources  the  details  of  ten  such  cases.  In  most 
cases  of  moveable  kidney  the  patients  have  been  females.  When  the 
kidney  is  misplaced,  the  corresponding  supra-renal  capsule  occupies  its 
normal  position ;  and  when  the  kidney  is  moveable,  the  supra-renal 
capsule  does  not  move  with  it. 

XII.  On  ITermapfiroditism^  as  illustrated  (jprindpaUy)  by  Specimens 
in  the  Museum  of  Guy*8  Hospital — By  Arthur  E.  Durham. — Seven 
very  remarkable  cases  of  hermaphroditism  are  recorded,  in  some  of 
which  the  individuals  passed  sometimes  as  males  and  at  other  times  as 
females.  The  author  concludes  by  observing  that  the  study  of  cases 
of  hermaphroditism  affords  important  aid  in  the  determination  of  the 
mutual  homological  relations  which  exist  between  the  male  and  female 
organs,  and  submits  the  following  plan  as  most  in  accordance  with  the 
cases  on  record : 

Ovaries =  Testes. 

Round  ligaments ^  (  Vasa  defercntia 

*  (   not  pervious. 

!Fallopian  tubes ,    .    .    .    =  VesicuifB  seioinales. 

Sinus  pocularis  and  openings  into  it  of  the  )       ,  v«-^««  «« j :♦« 

common   seminal  duct?  in  so  far  as  f  =  j  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
they  belong  to  the  vesicul®  seminales  .  J       '  iiiwus- 

Clitoris =  Penis. 

Nymphee =  Prepuce. 

Labia  majora =  Scrotum. 
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XIII.  An  Account  of  Qu%f9  ffatpUal  WdL  By  Wiluam  Obliko, 
M.D.,  F.RS. 

XIY.  Contributwns  to  the  Practiced  Surgery  of  New  Growths  or 
Tumours.  Series  IIL  Cysts  (continued).  By  Joun  Bibkett. — This 
is  a  contiDuation  of  a  series  of  papers  by  the  same  antbor  on  the 
patbology  of  morbid  growths,  which  have  appeared  in  previous 
Tolumes  of  the  'Guys  Hospital  Reports,*  and  to  which  we  have 
already  on  several  occasions  called  attention. 

Mr.  Birkett*s  paper  in  the  previous  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Reports** 
vas  devoted  to  cysts  of  the  cutaneous  covering.  The  paper  now 
before  us  treats  of  cysts  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  which  are 
considered  under  four  beads,  viz. : 

1.  Cysts  in  the  neck. 

2.  Cysts  ou  the  s|)ennatic  cord. 
4.  Entozoa  cysts. 

4.  Cysts  developed  around  foreign  bodies. 

Nine  cases  of  cysts  in  the  neck  are  recorded,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  there  is  a  table  of  twenty-six  other  cases,  collected  from  various 
sources.  These  cysts  are  either  unilocular  or  multilocular.  They  may 
be  developed  at  the  earliest  age,  or  may  form  in  childhood  and  adult 
life.  Frequently  they  attain  a  large  size.  Their  commencement  and 
aubsequent  growth  are  often  painless;  their  origin  and  cause  are  most 
obscure.  The  elementary  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
their  contents,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  serous  membranes. 
Their  contents  are  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  and  perfectly  free 
from  albumen ;  at  other  times,  the  fluid  is  pale  yellow,  and  coagu- 
lates when  heated,  and  in  cases  of  long  standing  it  may  contain 
crystals  of  cholesberine.  The  treatment  of  such  cysts  is  palliative  or 
Tsdical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  serous 
contents  from  time  to  time  with  a  trocar  and  canula;  the  radical,  in 
extirpation  or  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  cyst*  Extirpation  by 
dissecting  out  the  cyst  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  is  only  justifiable  after  all  other  measures  have  failed. 
Even  exciting  suppuration  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  obliteration,  often  gives  rise  to  urgent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  Mr.  Birkett  recommends  that 
the  size  of  the  cyst  should  first  be  reduced  by  repeated  emptying,  and 
that  then  inflammation  should  be  excited  by  the  external  application 
of  strong  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  or  tincture  of  cantharides,  in 
place  of  injecting  a  stimulating  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  cyst 

The  formation  of  cysts  in  the  spermatic  cord  is  attributed  to  the 
serous  canal,  which  in  the  foetus  extends  along  the  front  of  the  cord, 
not  being  perfectly  obliterated,  small  portions  remaining  in  which  the 
serous  membrane  preserves  its  integrity,  and  which  afterwards  become 
distended  with  serum.     Two  cases  ai*e  recorded  by  way  of  illustration. 

Three  cases  of  entozoa  cysts,  or  cysts  containing  the  cysticercus  cellu- 
losflB,  occuiTing  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  are  recorded.    In 

•  See  Biltiih  and  Foreign  Mcdico-ChiniiBiesl  Berlew,  Jan.  1890,  p.  ftft. 
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one  of  these  the  tnmour  was  developed  on  the  thorax,  and  in  two  cases 
in  the  tongue.  Other  cases  are  mentioned  where  a  tumour  containing 
ecchinococci  was  developed  in  the  female  hreast.  Cysts  are  sometimes 
formed  around  foreign  bodies^  such  as  pinft  or  needles,  and  maj  occasion 
no  small  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  A  case  is  recorded  where  the  foreign 
body  was  a  small  £ragment  of  granite. 

XY.  <b  XYI.  On  Poiawwng  by  WhUe  PrecipUcUe;  by  Alfred  a 
TAYLOa  With  the  Phyaidogical  EjffwU  of  this  Svh^omee  an  Ammah; 
by  F.  W.  Patt. — ^White  precipitate  is  not  generally  described  as  a 
poison  by  chemists  and  toxicologitts.  A  trial  took  place  at  the 
Crhelmsford  Lent  Assizes,  in  I860,  at  which  a  woman  was  indicted  for 
administering  this  substance  to  her  husband  with  intent  to  kill  him. 
She  owed  her  acquittal  to  the  lenient  assumption  that  there  was  no 
•evidence  to  show  that  white  precipitate  was  either  ''  a  poison*'  or  a 
-"  destructive  thing." 

Dr.  Taylor  proves  that  white  precipitate  is,  without  doubt,  an  irri- 
tant poison,  and  he  gives  the  particulars  of  a  trial  which  occurred 
daring  last  year  (1860),  at  which  a  woman  was  convicted  of  killing 
iier  child  by  administering  it*  Thirteen  cases  are  added  of  poisoning 
hj  white  precipitate  in  the  human  aubject;  bat  in  all,  with  one  ex* 
ception,  recovery  took  place. 

Dr.  Favy's  experiments  show  that  the  action  of  white  precipitate  on 
the  lower  animak  is  that  of  a  powerful  and  purely  irritant  i)oi8on.  It 
|»oved  ffttal  to  dogs,  rabbits,  and  mice.  The  substance  is  rendered 
aolable  by  the  acid  aecretioos  of  the  stomach,  is  absorbed  and  deposited 
in  various  organ&  The  kidneys  are  shown  to  be  the  chief  receptacle 
of  the  poison,  the  liver  oontaining  a  trace,  and  the  heart  none.  The 
intestines  retain  the  poison  only  in  small  quantity.  Whether  the 
quantity  administered  was  laige  or  small,  or  whether  given  in  one  or 
several  doses,  tlie  qnantity  found  in  the  body  of  the  animal  was  in 
each  case  vety  small.  Dr.  Pavy^a  remarks  are  aeoompanied  by  a  plate 
illustrating  the  remarkable  e£fects  of  the  administration  of  white  pn^ 
«ipitate,  in  repeated  doses^  on  the  structure  of  the  kidney  of  a  rabbit* 


XVIL  Oa§e  of  Ovarian  Tunumr  corUaimng  Tedh,  JBoMr^  dsc  ;  toi£& 
Memarka.  By  S.  Jam£S  A.  Salteb,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  Ac — ^There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  case;  bat  Mr.  Saltor  has  submitted 
the  various  tissues  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  tumour  to 
careful  microscopic  examination,  and  has  shown  that  bloodvessels^ 
bone,  peritoneum,  dentine,  crusta  pekxMia,  enamel,  tooth-pulp,  epi- 
•dermis,  sebaoeons  foUides,  hair,  d»x,  of  a  perfectly  normal  character, 
may  exist  in  these  ovarian  developments.  But  the  most  interesting 
xesoit  of  his  investigation  was  the  discovery  of  nerves  in  the  toothr 
f>alp,  nerves  haviog  as  yet  never  been  recognised  in  the  contents  of 
4>varian  tumours,  although  a  case  is  referred  to  where  Mr.  Henry  Gray 
■discovered  a  mass  of  brain  in  an  ovarian  cyst. 

Sudi  an  aggregation  of  structures,  adventitious  to  the  individual  in 
-whom  jbhey  are  found,  and  situated  in  the  essential  generative  organ  of 
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the  female,  caa  have  bat  oae  meamng.  They  represent  a  fresh  indi* 
yidaal  of  a  sucoeediog  geaeration^  though  the  anatomical  form  of  that 
individaal  is  not  normal,  and  the  life  of  the  new  mass  is  still  dependent 
pn  the  parent.  Mr.  Salter  discusses  the  source  of  these  curious  de- 
velopments, and  maintains  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  normal 
conception,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  discovered  in  the  bodies  of 
females  with  unmistakeable  proofs  of  virginity^  and  even  in  girls  long 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  question  as  to  what  calls  them  forth, 
Mr.  Salter  believes  to  be  answered  by  the  analogy  which  they  have 
to  the  non-sexual  reproduction,  which  is  now  known  to  prevail  in  many 
of  the  lower  animala,  such,  for  example,  as  occurs  in  the  Aphis,  the 
Dapknia^  and  the  common  Hive-be& 

It  willt  perhi^s,  ultimately  turn  oat  that  the  faeoltv  of  agamogenem  is 
latent  in  aU  animal  life ;  and  that,  whereas  in  many  of  the  lower  forms  it  is 
the  occasional  or  prevaUing  method  for  reproducing  the  kind,  in  the  higher 
forms  it  is  inefficient  for  that  purpose,  and  is  only  exceptionally  manifested  as 
a  physiological  phenomenon.  But  however  widely,  or  otherwise,  this  observa- 
tion may  apply,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  ovarian  developments  in  the  human 
ovary  are  a  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question ;  that  ther  are  not 
analogous  in  any  sense  to  other  adventitious  growths  which  the  pathological 
anatomist  meets  with,  but  that  they  are  altogether  equivalent  to  virgin- 
produced  *  zooids^'  previous  to  their  detaehment  from  the  parent." 
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5.  On  the  Forces  of  the  (Xrculaiian.  Oroonian  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Eojal  College  of  Physicians.  By  Patbick  Black,  M.D. 
('The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette/  18d5.) 

6.  De  la  BHerminaiion  Hxpirimentale  de  la  Force  du  Caeur.     Par 

M.  G.  Colin.     ('Comptes  Bendus  de  TAcadcinie  des  Sciences^ 
1858.) 
Experimental  Determination  qf  ifie  Force  of  the  Heart,     By  M. 
G.  Colin. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal^*  we  directed  attention  to  some 
points'  in  connexion  with  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  but  we  were 
then  unable  to  proceed  further  than  to  a  consideration  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  phenomena  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  special  subjects  we  discussed  were  the  movements,  the  rhythmic 
action,  and  the  causes  of  the  sounds,  of  that  organ.  In  returning  to 
the  subject  of  the  circulation,  we  do  so  in  order  to  complete  more  fully 
the  sketch  we  then  commenced,  and  because  we  believe  that  there 
remain  many  other  topics  in  connexion  with  it  which  it  is  desirable  to 
discuss  at  the  present  time,  and  inasmuch  as  it  will  afford  us  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
investigations  of  physiologists  in  this  most  important  department  of 
their  science.  Notwithstanding  the  labours  which  have  been  devoted 
to  this  subject,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  when  we  come  fairly  to 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings,  that  there  are  many  points  in  connexion 
with  it  on  which  sound  principles  are  yet  to  be  laid  down,  many  facts 
which  require  further  elucidation.  For  numerous  reasons  it  is  important 
from  time  to  time  to  take  a  review  of  the  various  investigations  that 
have  been  made,  to  consider  any  new  facts  that  have  been  brought 
forward,  any  new  doctrines  that  have  been  advanced,  and  surveying 
them  from  the  vantage-ground  we  already  occupy,  and  in  the  light  of 
principles  already  established,  to  see  whether  our  more  enlarged  obser- 
vations and  extended  researches  are  paving  the  way  for  a  more  satis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  subject  we  are 
examining.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  do  other  than  recognise  the  vast  importance  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  regulated.  We 
ventnre  to  assert  that  there  are  no  facts  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
range  of  pathological  symptoms,  especially  those  of  acute  diseases, 
which  have  so  important  a  bearing  on  our  diagnosis  of  the  general 
condition  of  a  patient,  and  so  influence  our  treatment,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  state  of  the  vascular  system.  We  cannot  too  highly 
appreciate  the  labours  of  the  physiologist  who  endeavours  to  simplify 
our  views  of  the  circulation,  to  lay  down  correct  general  principles,  and 
by  the  light  he  throws  on  the  various  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  vascular  organs  in  health,  to  give  us  an  insight  into,  and  enable  us 
to  explain,  their  condition  in  the  various  stages  of  diseased  action.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  are  any  points  relating  to  this 
subject  which  are  not  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  practical 

*  See  Juornftl  of  April,  I860— urt,  **  Cardiac  Pbyriologjr." 
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pbyrician,  and  which  do  not  demand  from  him  a  careful  investigation ; 
but  whilst  we  admit  this,  we  must  also  confess  how  impossible  it  is 
for  him  practically  to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and 
hence  we  would  gladly  welcome  from  time  to  time,  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects^  a  rhum^  of  the  labours  in  which  others  have  been  engaged, 
with  a  general  outline  of  the  means  they  have  employed,  and  of  the 
principles  they  have  established. 

But  if  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  of  such  importance,  how 
much  more  so  does  it  become  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  teaching  in  our  various  medical  schools  1  We  may  safely  say  that  the 
advance  of  rational  and  scientific  medicine  dates  from  the  time  when 
Harvey  made  his  great  discovery;  and  the  improvements  which  this  cen-^ 
tury  has  witnessed,  especially  in  our  means  of  diagnosing  the  various  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  other  circulating  organs,  have  been  in  no  small  de* 
gree  brought  about  by  an  improved  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these 
organs.  Of  late  years,  the  labours  of  British  physiologists  have  not 
been  so  much  directed  to  this  subject  as  to  some  other  departments  of 
our  science,  and  most  of  the  facts  to  which  we  shall  have  to  direct 
attention  in  the  succeeding  pages  will  be  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  those  who  belong  to  Continental  schools,  and  who  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  provinces  of  physiology  and  pathology,  have  worked 
more  diligently  and  successfully  than  our  own  countrymen. 

Although  we  may  have  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  refer  to  some 
pathological  facts  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  principles  we  may 
attempt  to  establish,  we  do  not  at  all  propose  to  enter  into  a  general 
consideration  of  the  morbid  changes  to  which  the  bloodvessels  are 
subject,  aud  more  especially  shall  we  avoid  any  examination  of  those 
alteitttions  which  t-ake  place  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  We 
propose  briefly  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and 
to  ofier  some  remarks  on  the  so-called  capillary  power,  but  we  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  any  questions  connected  with  the  pathology  of 
the  capillary  vessels.  Whilst,  however,  we  omit  these  topics,  we  pro- 
pose  to  refer  to  some  of  the  modifications  which  inflammatory  diseases, 
especially  of  an  acute  kind,  produce  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system.  We  are 
very  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  studying  in  a  more 
accurate  and  scientific  manner  than  has  been  previously  done,  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  pulse,  and  the  indications  they  afford.  We 
look  upon  this  as  essentially  a  practical  question,  and  as  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  many  of  the  more 
important  diseases  which  come  under  our  notice. 

One  of  the  questions  which  we  meet  with  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  present  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  heart  on  the 
movement  of  the  blood.  Are  we  to  regard  this  organ  as  the  sole  pro- 
pelling power  which  exists  in  the  vascular  system — as  abundantly  suf- 
ficient by  the  force  of  its  contraction  to  circulate  the  blood  1  Or  are 
we  to  consider,  with  some  physiologists,  that  the  influence  it  exerts  is 
but  small — that  it  plays  a  secondary  part  in  the  circulation?  Or,  again, 
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are  we^  wiih  a  third  set  of  inquireni  to  attribnte  the  Me/  force  to 
this  organ,  admitting  the  existence  of  certain  "  residual  plMnomena," 
of  certain  other  powers,  which  aro  constantly  exerted  in  prodaoing  the 
onward  movement  of  the  blood  f  The  inquiry  is  one  on  which  a  great 
Tariety  of  opinions  will  be  found  ;  and  it  is  impomible  to  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  those  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
investigations,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  themselves^ 
without  a  strong  conviction*  that^  with  Teftceuce  to  the  relative  power 
exercised  by  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  capiiknes  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood,  correct  principles  yet  remain  to  be  established ; 
lather,  perhaps,  from  accurate  reasoning  on  the  data,  both  physiological 
and  pathological,  already  acquired,  than  from  a  farther  r^tition  of 
experimental  research. 

.  The  force  exercised  by  the  heart  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. To  us  it  i^pears  that  the  most  im{jortant  point  to  be 
ertablished  is,  not  as  to  the  exact  force  the  heart  exerdses^  but  whether 
that  force  is  sufficient  to  propel  the  blood  throughout  the  various  parts 
-of  the  vascular  system,  and  bring  it  back  again  to  the  central  organ. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  means  that  have  been  resorted  to  by 
different  physiologists  in  estimating  the  farod  of  the  heart's  action, 
which  has  been  at  different  times  considered  as  180,000  lbs.  and  5  oa. 
In  mentioning  the  names  of  BordH,  Keill,  Michelotti,  Hales,  Foiseuille^ 
Magendie,  and  Yolkmann,  we  shall  recal  to  the  minds  of  those  wlio 
are  £simi]iar  with  our  subject  the  theories  these  physiologists  advanced. 
We  think  that  Hales  was  the  first  who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  a 
theory  of  the  force  exercised  by  the  heart.  Fretting  by  the  erroca 
into  which  Keill  and  Michelotti  had  fisdlen,  he  adopted  the  principle 
of  measuring  the  heart's  force  by  the  hdght  of  the  column  of  blood 
it  would  sustain.  To  effect  this,  he  introduced  into  one  of  the  arteries 
near  the  heart  a  long  g^aas  tube,  and  he  £>und  that  the  blood  rose  in 
the  tube  to  the  height  of  eight  to  nine  feet  in  horses,  to  upwards  of 
idx.  feet  in  she^,  and  of  four  feet  in  deer;  whilst  in  dogs  of  large  sise 
it  rose  to  the  height  of  six  to  eight  feet,  and  in  those  <^  small  sise^ 
three  to  four  leet  Hales  next  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  internal  sui^fisice  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  he  found,  according  to 
the  plan  of  measurement  he  adopted,  to  be  twenty-six  square  indiaa 
in  the  horse.  Multiplying  this  by  the  height  to  which  the  column  of 
blood  rose,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  force  exerted  by  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  horse,  at  the  moment  of  contraction,  was  equal  to 
support  a  weight  of  113  Iba;  and  by  comparing  together  his  results 
on  various  animals  with  the  size  of  the  heart  in  man,  he  estimated  the 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  latter  at  61  lbs. 

Wc  have  alluded  to  the  investigations  of  Hales,  the  more  especially 
hecause  his  conclusions  have  been  somewhat  invalidated  by  those  of 
M.  Colin,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  tlie  Veterinary  College  of  Alfort. 
We  do  not  mean  that  his  principles  of  investigation  have  been 
impugned  by  the  latter  gentleman,  but  only  his  results.  M.  Colin  has 
found,  by  the  plan  he  has  adopted  of  taking  the  measurement  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  left  ventricle^  that  the  estimate  of  Hales  is  too 
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low;  that,  in  £M3t,  in  an  ordinary-aised  horse  there  is  an  extent  of 
aorfiiee  more  than  double  that  given  by  Hales,  and  consequently  there 
most  be  an  amoont  of  preesare  also  more  than  double ;  the  latter  M. 
Coim  puts  down  at  lid6  lbs.  instead  of  113  lbs. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  consideration  as  to  which  is  the 
more  correct  riew  of  the  two  just  given;  but  with  regard  to  the  plan 
of  measurement,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  one  adopted  by  M.  Colin 
ought  to  lead  to  a  satiafaotory  result.  Hales  does  not  give  all  the 
details  of  his  experiment,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  speak  posi* 
tirely  as  to  its  value;  His  plan  was  that  of  pouring  wax  into  the  ventricle 
hj  means  of  a  gun  barrel  inserted  into  a  pulmonary  vein,  and  measuring 
the  sur£EMie  of  the  wax  whoi  it  was  set.  M.  Colin  injected  plaster 
into  the  ventride^  and  also  measured  it  when  it  had  set.  He  tells  us 
that  he  took  care  to  inject  the  heart  whilst  it  was  warm,  and  before 
rigor  mortis  came  on.  £[ales  gives  no  explanation  on  Uus  poinfc;  and 
if  his  experiment  were  made  during  the  time  that  the  heart  was 
under  the  influence  of  r^por  mortis,  we  can  easily  understand  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  material  would  find  its  way  into  the  cavity  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus  vii»ate  sJl  his  conclusions. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  very  great  practical  importance  to  the 
estimate  of  the  force  of  the  heart  given  by  different  physiologists,  and 
we  believe  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  rather  to  overrate  the 
power  it  exercises.  The  well-known  experiment  of  Dr.  Sharpey,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer,  proves  that  a  comparatively  small  pressure 
is  able  to  complete  the  circulation  in  a  dead  animal ;  and  although  it 
may  be  said  that  such  an  experiment  as  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
same  force  is  equal  to  the  production  of  the  same  result  in  the  living 
animal,  yet  we  are  dii^x)6ed  to  think  that  more  impediment  to  the  on- 
ward flow  of  a  fluid  must  exist  aftw  death  than  during  life.  If  even  we 
regard,  as  some  physiologists  have  done,  the  power  of  the  heart  as  almost 
entirely  used  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  arteries,  so  as  to  bring 
into  play  their  elastic  reaotkin,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  tliis  respect^ 
the  living  artery  would  poasem  a  great  advantage  over  the  dead,  and 
tiiat  its  walls  would  react  wit^  greater  Ibroe  on  their  contents ;  but  if 
we  oonader  that  the  power  of  the  heart  is  partly  lost  in  pushing  on 
the  blood,  and  partly  in  distending  the  arterial  coats,  we  still  think 
that  the  dead  tube  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  would  require  more 
force  to  circulate  its  contents. 

A  subject  which  is  of  men  iaportanoe  for  us  to  consider  than  the 
total  amount  of  force  exercised  by  the  heart  in  its  contractions,  is  the 
pressure  with  which  the  blood,  propelled  by  the  Tentrioular  systole, 
enters  the  arterial  system.  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  questioa 
more  fully  as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the  systrai  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  circulation  in  the  arteries;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
pressure  to  which  we  now  allude  is  essentially  due  to  the  ventricular 
contraction,  we  must  take  it  into  consideration  at  the  present  time. 
The  study  of  the  variatbns  of  which  this  pressure  is  susceptible  wUl, 
we  think,  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  conditions  which  regulate  its 
development.     Hales,  by  his  experiments,  showed  the  height  to  which 
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a  colnmn  of  blood  would  rise  near  the  heart ;  but  M.  Poiseuille  waa 
the  first  physiologist  who  pursued  the  investigation  of  the  subject  in  a 
systematic  manner.  To  measure  the  force  exerted,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  physiologists  have,  of  late  years,  made  use  of  aii  instrument 
called  a  htemadynomometer,  which  contains  a  column  of  mei-cuty  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  blood,  and  the  elevations  to  which  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  tube  indicate  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted.  The  instrument 
we  have  just  alluded  to  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  open  tube 
used  by  Hales,  and  was  first  employed  by  Poiseuille;  but,  as  made  by 
him,  it  presented  some  imperfections,  which  were  remedied  by 
Magendie;  and  a  description  of  it,  as  thus  modified,  will  be  found  in  a 
memoir  by  M.  Guettet,  in  the  'Oomptes  Rendus  de  TAcad^mie  des 
Sciences'  for  1850.     It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  cardiometer. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  heart  on  the 
fX>lQmn  of  blood,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  accuracy,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  insert  the  instrument  into  the  base  of  the  aorta  itself;  but 
such  a  course  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  plan  usually 
adopted  is  to  operate  on  one  of  the  carotids  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  In  examining  the  force  of  the  heart  in  this  manner,  a  most . 
interesting  and  important  fact  comes  out,  and  from  the  great  uniformity 
of  results  which  has  attended  the  observations  of  various  experimenters, 
thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  they  have  es* 
tablished. 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
of  animals,  there  is  gi'eat  difference  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
pressure  exerted  by  the  lefb  ventricle,  and  also  in  the  same  individoal 
at  different  times;  but  that^  comparing  animals  of  different  species 
with  each  other,  a  very  great  similarity  and  uniformity  in  this  respect 
pervades  all;  that,  in  fact,  the  height  to  which  the  column  of  mercury 
will  rise  in  Uie  cardiometer  is  not  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  im* 
polling  organ.  Thus,  M.  PoiseuUle  found  that  the  fluid  in  the  hsema- 
dyuamometer  rose  to  about  the  same  level  when  he  submitted  to 
experiment  dogs  of  different  size,  the  hearts  of  which  weighed  respec- 
tively 83,  120,  and  200  grammes.  Again,  he  found  that  the  pressure 
exerted  by  a  horse  s  heart,  which  weighed  6  lbs.,  did  not  support  a 
column  of  mercury  notably  higher  than  that  which  he  sometimes  found 
supported  by  the  heart  of  a  small  dog.  Other  physiologists  have  made 
similar  observations.  M.  Yolkmann,  even,  htts  found  that  the  heart 
of  a  fowl  is  capable  of  raising  the  mercury  almost  as  high  as  is  usually 
done  by  the  heart  of  the  horse. 

Now,  we  must  not  confound  the  power  by  which  the  column  of 
mercury  is  raised  to  the  level  we  speak  of^  with  the  total  force  com- 
municated to  the  blood  as  it  leaves  the  left  ventricle,  or  as  it  pssses 
along  the  arteries.  This  force  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  aortic  orifice,  which  will  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  Jiie 
heart. 

We  think  that  the  fact  of  equal  pressure  exercised  on  a  given 
column  of  blood,  whether  the  heart  be  large  or  small,  id  one  which  has 
bearings  of  much  practical  importance.   The  researches  we  have  alluded. 
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to  show  that  the  force  exercised  by  the  central  propelling  organ,  the 
actual  vis  a  tergo,  does  not  vary  with  reference  to  each  individual 
particle  of  blood,  whether  that  blood  be  circulating  in  a  laige  horse, 
acnd  have  to  find  its  way  absolutdy  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
centre,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  vessels  of  a  smaU  dog  or  even  of  a  bird. 
The  amount  of  force  expended  in  the  fowl  to  propel  the  blood  which 
its  ventricle  contains,  is  the  same  as  is  expended  by  the  horse  to  propel 
an  equal  quantity  of  his  blood.  Both  would  rise  to  the  same  level  in 
an  open  tube. 

Now,  can  we  give  any  satis&ctory  explanation  of  this  9  Does  it 
indicate  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of  pow^  developed  in 
the  small  animal )  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  there  are  certain  other 
powers  which  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  some  animals  than  in 
others  1  or  is  it  that  we  find  so  little  variety  in  the  amount  of  pressure, 
because  the  force  is  required,  equally  in  the  small  animal  as  in  the 
large,  to  dilate  the  arterial  tubes,  and  so  bring  into  play  their  elasticity, 
in  order  to  convert  their  intermitting  stream  into  a  continuous  cur- 
rent 9  We  incline  to  the  latter  view  of  the  subject,  for  we  see  no 
satisfactoty  explanation  of  it  on  any  other  principle.  M.  Milne- 
Edwards  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  which  the  experiments  we  have  quoted  appear  to  convey, 
that  further  researches  may  yet  prove  that  some  definite  relation  does 
exist  between  the  amount  of  force  communicated  to  the  blood  and  the 
8126  of  the  impelling  organ  itself.     He  says : 

"  If  instead  of  considerinj^  the  absolute  results  produced  by  the  play  of  the 
circulating  pump,  we  examine  in  a  comparative  manner  the  force  deTeiOf>ed  by 
this  organ  and  the  resistances  which  it  is  called  upon  to  overcome  to  maintain 
the  coarse  of  the  blood  in  the  vascular  system,  we  see  that  there  exists  between 
the  various  mammifers  considerable  differences.  Thus,  in  the  rabbit,  the 
utilized  effect  of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  only  exceeds  by  very 
little  the  resistances  which  are  opposed  to  the  circulating  movement,  whilst  iu 
the  horse  the  excess  of  force  developed  by  this  or^an  of  impulsion  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  appears  to  me  probable  that  further  researches  will  bring  to 
light  some  interesting  relations  oetween  the  cardiac  power  and  the  size  of  the 
moving  forces ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  Qcience  nothing  can  be  affirmed  in 
this  respect."  (p.  111.) 

M.  Milne-Edwards  seems  to  base  his  opinion  on  the  following  state* 
ment  made  by  M.  Claude  Bernard — viz.,  that  he  found  in  a  rabbit  he 
experimented  on,  that  the  cardiometer,  inserted  into  the  carotid,  stood 
at  ninety-five  millimetres  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  and  rose  five 
metres  higher  during  the  systole ;  whilst  in  a  horse  he  found  that  the 
instrument  stood  during  diastole  at  ninety-five^  and  rose  during  systole 
eighty  millimetres  higher.  Now,  it  would  appear  from  this  experi- 
ment that  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  arteries,  which  is  the  force  which 
keepft  the  cardiometer  standing  at  the  same  level  during  the  ventricular 
diastole,  was  the  same  in  both  the  animals  experimented  on,  but  that 
the  total  force  exerted  on  the  blood  by  each  contraction  of  the  heart, 
was  so  much  greater  in  the  horse  than  in  the  rabbit,  that  it  caused  the 
column  of  mercury  to  rise  seventy-five  millimetres  higher  in  one 
animal  than  in  another.     Such  an  experiment,  considered  alone,  may 
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fiiTour  the  supposition  of  M.  Miliie-Edwardfly  but  in  face  of  the  nmna> 
xona  ones  of  a  contrary  teodencj-  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  as  having  much  weight. 

M.  Claude  Bernard  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinctioii 
between  what  he  calls  cardiac  pressor^  and  arterial  pressure,  and  he 
bases  his  observations  on  the  £ict  that,  when  the  cardiometer  is  in* 
serted  into  the  left  Tentride,  the  measure  of  the  impulsion  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  cavity  is  at  once  obtained,  and  the  moment  the 
contraction  ceases,  the  column  of  mercury  fidls  to  its  original  level ; 
whilst,  when  the  cardiometer  is  inserted  into  an  artery  more  or  leas 
distant  from  the  heart,  the  effects  are  much  more  complex,  and  during 
the  diastole  of  the  heart  the  mercurial  column  is  maintained  at  a  cer- 
tain height^  above  which  it  is  raised  momentarily  at  every  blow  of  the 
cardiac  pump.  M.  Bernard  calls  the  pressure  on  which  the  constant 
Novation  depends,  the  arterial  pressure,  whilst  that  which  momen- 
tarily raises  ibe  column  to  a  greater  height  he  calls  the  cardiac  pressure^ 

As  we  shall  have  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  arteries  on  the  blood,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article^  we 
shall  only  remark  here  that^  unless  we  attribute  some  other  power  to 
the  arteries,  other  than  that  which  is  usually  attributed  to  tiiem,  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  pressure  is  due  to  tbem  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  appears  to  ua  M.  Claude  Bernard  means.  We  entirely  agree  with 
M.  Milne-Edwards^  that  the  pressure  is  the  result  of  the  Mastic  recoil 
of  the  arteries,  previously  distended  by  the  injected  bloed ;  but  how 
is  this  recoil  brought  about  1  It  is  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle ;  the  cardiac  pump  is  employed  in  dilating 
the  arteries,  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  the  dastic  reaction ;  so  that 
the  pressure  which  is  exerted  by  the  arteries,  and  which  keeps  the 
column  of  mercury  supported  in  the  intervals  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
toles, is  brought  about  by  the  cardiac  force^  and  must  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  cardiac  pressure. 

We  pause  here  briefly  to  consider  a  principle  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Black,  in  his  Croonian  Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  function  which 
the  heart  exerdses.     The  following  are  his  remarks : 

"  What,  then,  is  the  heart's  function  P  Is  it  not  to  move  the  blood  ?  No^ 
not  primarily.  The  force  of  the  heart  is  to  the  ntovement  of  the  blood  what 
the  musenlar  effort  that  winds  up  a  timepiece  is  to  the  movem^t  of  the 
several  {mrts.  The  force  of  the  heart  acts  only  on  the  elastic  properties  of  the 
arteries,  just  as  the  muscular  effort  which  winds  up  the  dock  does  not  primarily 
set  the  various  parts  in  motion,  but  either  raises  a  weight  or  acts  upon  a 
spring." 

Again  he  says: 

"  If  the  heart's  primary  function  be  to  move  the  blood  through  the  arteries, 
then  must  its  power  be  spent  in  produciug  this  result,  for  a  force  which  is 
productive  of  motion  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  acting  on  a  spring;  or  if  it  act 
on  the  spring,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  cause  of  motion.  Whichever 
effect  you  admit,  the  power  must  be  expended  in  producing  that  effect,  nor 
will  it  remove  the  difficulty  if  we  admit,  as  some  contoid,  that  the  heart's  power 
is  divided  between  the  two  effects." 

Now,  we  cannot  agree  either  with  the  position  which  is  here  assumed^ 
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nor  yet  with  the  argameAta  by  which  it  ia  afctempted  to  be  maintainecL 
We  hold  that  the  fauction  of  the  heart  is  primarily  to  more  the  blood, 
to  impel  it  onwards  throughout  the  yascular  system,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  organ  on  the  arteries  is  a  secondary  and  not  a  primary 
function.  We  think  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  elastic  tubes  out  of  the  body,  will  apply  to  the  cironlari 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  within  the  body.  We  cannot  see  on 
what  principle  Dr.  Black  advocates  his  view,  unless  it  be  that  th^ 
bloodvessels  are  constantly  tendiog  to  cootract  on  their  contents  and 
obliterate  their  calibre ;  but  this  appears  to  us  by  no  means  to  prova 
that  all  the  force  of  the  heart  is  exercised  in  distendiiig  the  yeasels  and 
bringing  into  play  their  elastic  spring.  As  each  supply  of  blood  la 
propelled  into  the  arteries,  it  must  needs  happen  that  the  fluid  will 
press  equally  in  all  directions,  as  well  forwards  as  laterally,  and  thus 
an  onwfunl  movement  will  be  directly  communicated  to  the  fluid  they 
already  contain.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Black's  aigument  in 
the  latter  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  that  the  power  of  the  heart  h» 
directed  t.o  one  object ;  we  believe  thai  the  power  is  divided,  in  lact» 
we  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  divided.  Again, 
we  must  join  issue  with  Dr.  Black  as  to  hi^view  with  regard  to  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries  being  equally  continuous,  as  in  the  capil** 
huries  and  veins.  We  think  that  the  experiments  we  shall  hereafter 
allude  to,  with  reference  to  the  pulsation  of  the  arterial  tube%  will 
abundantly  prove  the  difforence  of  tension  which  exists  in  them  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  we  cannot  see  how,  with  an  intermittent  supply  of 
blood,  and  with  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unequal  pressure,  there 
can  possibly  be  an  equably  continuous  flow.  Further,  we  know  that  it 
depends  on  tha  condition  of  the  arterial  tnbes  whether  the  unequal 
flow  of  blood  shall  be  sooner  or  later  converted  into  an  equal  and 
uniform  stream,  for  in  certain  states  of  the  bloodvessels,  the  rhythmical 
action  becomes  perceptible  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  themselves,  and 
these  results  are  similar  to  others  whii^  may  be  produced  in  <^rating 
an  tubes  out  of  the  body.  We  think,  therefore^  that  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  rejecting  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  flow  of 
blood  along  the  arteries  diflers  in  its  character  from  that  ordinatily 
witnessed  in  the  other  vessels. 

We  have  not  much  evidence  with  refarence  to  the  influence  pro* 
dnced  by  height  and  age  on  the  cardiac  force,  but  some  observations 
made  by  MM.  PoiseuUle  and  Yolkmann  seem  to  point  out  the  fact 
tiiat,  fear  the  most  part,  the  pressure  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
sise  of  an  individual ;  and  with  regard  to  age,  that  in  adults  the  force 
IS  greater  than  either  in  the  young  or  the  old.  There  is  another  point 
on  which  we  have  experimental  evidence  of  a  most  conclusive  kind^ 
entirely  confirmatory  of  our  theoretical  views  on  the  subject — ^viz., 
with  reference  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  cardiac  pressure  by  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fluid.  We  know  the  influence  produced  both 
on  the  rapidity  and  character  of  the  pulse  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  the  experiments  of  Hales,  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  M.  Colin» 
have  shown  how  the  arterial  pressure  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
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blood  flows  from  a  vessel.  The  latter  auth<»  has  recently  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  in 
his  essay  there  is  a  table,  which  is  given  in  the  work  of  Milne-Edwards, 
showing  with  what  regularity  the  pressure  developed  in  the  arteries,  by 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  diminishes  as  the  mass  of  circulating  fluid 
becomes  less. 

Other  experiments  show  that  it  is  not  simply  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  influences  the  cardiac  pressure,  but  also  the  quality,  for  -if 
instead  of  removing  the  blood,  water  be  injected  into  the  veins,  the 
cardiac  pressure  immediately  falls ;  and  again,  if  any  substance  which 
excites  the  circulation — as  a  decoction  of  coffee— be  used,  a  contraiy 
result  is  produced,  and  the  pressure  increases. 

M.  Colin  has  investigated  the  relation  of  the  cardiac  pressure  to  the 
general  forces  of  the  body,  and  has  shown  that  the  relation  between 
them  is  very  intimate.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  he 
obtained.  In  a  very  vigorous  horse,  the  hemadynamometer  rose  to 
the  height  of  2*70  millimetres;  in  another,  very  thin,  to  1*85;  and 
lastly,  in  another,  extremely  w^,  to  1*60. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  passage  of  the  blood  throughout 
the  ramifications  of  the  artei*ial  system  we  believe  are  for  the  most 
part  very  well  understood,  and  the  means  by  which  the  intermittent 
stream  received  into  these  vessels  is  converted  into  a  continuous 
current  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  tuljes  on  their  contents,  has  been 
so  frequently  proved  by  actual  demonstration  on  elastic  tubes  out  of 
the  body,  and  is  capable  of  so  easy  explanation,  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  dwell 
on  it  here.  Of  late  some  most  viduable  experiments  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Marey,  bearing  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  papers  of  this  able  physiologist 
the  titles  of  some  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
These  experiments  of  Dr.  Marey  serve  to  verify  many  of  the  principles 
on  which  ixsst  the  explanation  of  various  physiological  and  pathological 
facts  connected  with  the  circulation. 

Amongst  other  interesting  fiicts.  Dr.  Marey  has  shown  that  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  elasticity  of  a  tube  is  solicited,  so  does  it  become  dev&» 
loped ;  and  this  is  effected  either  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  impelled 
current,  or  the  force  of  tho  latter  remaining  the  same,  by  opposing  an 
obstacle  to  the  ready  exit  of  the  fluid  fix)m  the  tube,  at  the  extremity 
opposite  to  that  at  which  it  enters.  M.  Milne-£dwards  thus  describei 
this  experiment : 

"  In  accelerating  the  play  of  a  forcing-pump,  or  in  varying  the  sise  of  the 
obstacle  which  the  terinmal  spout  opposes  to  the  escape,  the  elastic  force. of 
the  walls  of  the  tabes  is  seen  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  elasticity  has 
been  more  solicited ;  that  under  the  influence  of  a  given  effort  this  elasticity 
is  more  solicited  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  obstacle  to  the  exit,  and  that 
the  transformation  of  the  intermittent  movement  developed  by  the  blows  of 
the  piston  into  a  movement  of  uniform  progression,  is  the  more  complete  as 
the  tube  is  the  more  easily  dilated,  and  consequently  that  the  elasticity  of  its 
vails  has  been  less  brougut  into  play.    Lastly,  if  the  calibre  or  the  length  of 
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the  elastic  tabe  employed  in  the  constrnction  of  this  hydraulic  apparatus  is 
Taried,  it  is  equaUy  well  shown  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  transforma* 
tion  of  the  intermittent  morement  into  a  uniform  movement  is  the  more  com- 
plete that  the  parietal  surface  of  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  brought 
into  play,  is  more  extended."  (p.  175.) 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  important  bearings  which  these  facts  have 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  We  can  readily  understand  the 
influence  which  must  be  produced  on  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  artenea^ 
and  on  the  character  of  the  pulse,  when,  from  capillary  congestion,  or 
other  cause,  an  impediment  exists  to  the  ready  passage  of  blood  into  the 
venous  system.  We  shall  have  again  to  allude  to  this  in  speaking  of 
the  pulse. 

There  is  another  fact  which  has  struck  us  as  worthy  of  observation^ 
and  as  having  a  practical  bearings  which  distinctly  comes  out  from  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Marey,  and  to  which  M«  Milne-Edwards  particularly 
calls  attention.  It  has  been  long  known  that  two  tubes  of  a  given 
size,  one  elastic  and  the  other  rigid,  will  deliver  at  their  orifice  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  when  the  current  passing 
through  them  is  determined  by  a  constant  pressure;  but  the  case 
is  far  otherwise  if  the  force  be  intermittent.  The  attention  of  phy- 
sicists has  not  been  sufSciently  directed  to  this  fact,  but  it  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marey,  which  are'  of  a  most  satisfactory 
kind,  that  when  there  is  an  intermitting  impulsion,  the  pressure  being 
equal  in  two  tubes  of  the  same  diameter,  one  elastic,  the  other  rigid^ 
the  quantity  of  liquid  passing  through  the  elastic  tube  is  much  greater 
than  through  the  rigid  one.  M.  Milne-Edwards  thus  explains  this 
fact  with  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 

''The  obstacle  which  is  opposed  to  the  free  passage  of  the  liauid  put  in 
motion  by  the  cardiac  pump,  results  principally  from  the  frictions  ol  the  liquid 
a^amst  the  walb  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and  physics  teach  us  that  the 
frictions  increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  current.  Now,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  tube  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  movement  given  to  the  blood 
duriuff  the  ventricular  systole,  and  of  continuing  the  movement  during  the 
period  of  repose ;  the  displacement  of  a  given  volume  of  liquid  is  thus  effected 
m  a  little  less  than  double  the  time  it  would  employ  if  the  arteries  were  rigid 
tubes,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  being  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  resist^mces  must  be  diminished  as  the  squares  of  the  numbers  representing 
the  different  velocities.  Thus  the  extensibiliU'  and  elasticity  of  the  arteriiu 
walls  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  circulation."  (p.  176.) 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  subject 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  during  the  systole  of  the  heart.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  on  the  ordinary  principles 
of  hydraulics,  to  understand  how  the  circulation  could  be  carried  on, 
how  vessels  resembling  the  arteries  could  receive  the  blood  into  then) 
at  each  sjrstole  of  the  heart,  without  undergoing  a  dilatation  as  well  as 
an  elongation.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Lamure,  Arthaud,  and 
Parry,  that  no  such  dilatation  takes  place,  we  think  that  the  subsequent 
experiments  of  Flourens,  Poiseuille,  and  others,  have  placed  the  fact 
beyond  all  doubt.  We  think  that  if  any  one  will,  whilst  the  circula- 
tion is  vigorously  carried  on  in  an  animal,  place  the  finger  and  thumb 
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in  contact  with  the  aoiia  near  the  heart,  and  (without  compressing  the 
vessel  dnring  the  time  of  its  systole)  keep  them  in  position  during  the 
Tentricular  contraction,  he  will  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  whether  there 
is  a  dilatation  of  the  vessel  or  not.  We  cannot  attach  much  imp<»p» 
tanoe  to  the  fact  so  strongly  insisted  on  hj  Pany,  that  he  could  not 
^ee  the  dilatation  even  in  large  animals,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
whilst  the  elongation  was  distinctly  viaihla  When  we  consider  the 
shortness  of  the  transverse  diameter,  as  compared  with  the  length, 
which  the  eye  can  embrace,  and  that  the  dilatation  in  the  whole  is  but 
small,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  result ;  and  we  must  not  con- 
clude; because  we  cannot  appreciate  the  dilatation  by  this  means,  that 
it  really  does  not  take  place,  but  rather  have  recourse  to  other  measures 
of  a  more  delicate  character  to  settle  the  question ;  and  such  it  appears 
to  us  have  been  employed  by  the  physiologists  above  alluded  to,  one 
of  whom — M.  Yolkmann — has  endeavoured  to  discover  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  elongation  and  dilatation.  His  experiments 
have  given  the  result  that  the  lateral  extension  considerably  exceeds 
the  longitudinal;  taking  the  former  as  one,  the  latter  would  be 
represented  for  the  same  space  by  0*45  to  0*83,  beyond  which  it  never 
reached. 

Aware  that  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  blood  as  it  enters  the 
arterial  system  is  considerable,  physiologists  have  naturally  proceeded 
to  ascertain  how  ixc  that  pressure  is  maintained  as  the  blood  advances 
in  the  circulating  apparatus.     Were  the  arterial  ^stem  a  closed  reaer-> 
voir,  it  is  clear  that  every  fresh  supply  impelled  into  it  would  produce 
•equal  pressure  in  every  part,  and  the  manometric  column  of  mercury 
would  rise  to  the  same  level  into  whatever  portion  of  the  system 
it  might  be  placed.     But  the  arteries  do  not  form  a  closed  reservoir, 
and    this    fact    modifies  the    phenomena  we    have   just  supposed. 
The  investigations  of  Poiseuille  on  this  subject  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  was  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  arterial  system,  but  subsequent  experiments,  performed  with  instru- 
ments of  a  more  delicate  character  than  those  used  by  Poiseuille,  have 
shown  the  error  of  his  conclusions,  and  established  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  diminishes  from  the  heart  towards  the  periphery  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  that  the  phenomena,  which  accompany  the  passage  of  the 
blood  in  its  vessels,  are  analogous  to  those  which  are  witnessed  in  the 
flow  of  water  or  any  other  fluid  along  a  tube  which  is  open  at  its 
extremity.     In  one  of  the  works  on  physiology,  a  new  edition  of  which 
has  recently  appeared,  we  find  the  statement  of  M.  Poisemlle  brought 
forward  as  an  established  fact,  and  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
able,  precise,  and  more  recent  observations  of  M.  Yolkmann,  who  thus 
expresses  a  law  with  reference  to  this  subject :  "  The  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  subject  to  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  commencement  of 
the  arterial  to  the  termination  of  the  venous  system,  exceptions  to 
this  law  occurring  only  at  points  presenting  congestion." 

The  law  thus  expressed  holds  good  with  respect  to  all  fluids,  in 
their  passage  through  tubes.     If,  in  an  hydraulic  apparatus,  a  number 
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of  Twtiofld  tubes,  open  at  their  upper  extremity,  be  connected  vrith 
«  main  horinmtal  tube,  and  a  liquid  be  passed  idong  this  main  tube, 
the  Uqoid  will  rise  in  the  irertioal  tubes,  to  levels  diminishing  in  height, 
as  the  tubes  are  fiutlier  from  the  reservoir  by  which  the  whole  appsr 
mtus  is  fidd.  This  is  supposing  that  there  is  a  free  exit  for  the  fluid  at 
the  extremity  oj^xxdte  the  reservoir  ;  but  if  a  stop-cock  be  connected 
with  the  extremity,  and  the  siEe  of  the  orifice  of  exit  be  made  smaller 
than  that  of  entrance,  then  the  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid  will 
produce  a  rise  in  the  vertical  tubes  (or  piezometers,  as  they  are  called^ 
near  the  extremity,  and  if  the  obstacle  be  increased,  the  fluid  will 
stand  at  the  sama  level  in  all  the  tubes. 

In  investigating  the  lateral  arterial  pressure,  some  physiologists  have 
very  closely  imitated,  in  the  living  animal,  the  apparatus  we  have  just 
described,  and  have  introduced  a  piezometer,  or  vertical  tube,  into  an 
arteiy  through  a  small  slit  which  theyliave  managed  to  close  perfectly, 
so  that  the  circulation  could  go  on  without  hiemorrhage.  M.  Y dkmann 
has  made  use  of  another  kind  of  instrument,  consisting  of  a  metallic 
tube,  of  the  calibre  of  an  artery,  which  is  adapted  by  its  two  extremi- 
ties to  circular  pieces,  roxmd  which  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  vessel 
are  tied,  and  which  has  a  lateral  branch  passing  off  at  right  angles. 

Now,  what  appears  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  arterial  pres- 
sure is  this :  that  in  the  large  vessels  it  is  but  little  modified  by  their 
distance  from  the  heart,  but  that  as  we  approach  the  termination  of 
the  arteries  and  the  oommenoement  of  the  capillaries,  the  pressure  un- 
dergoes a  more  rapid  diminution  ;  and  it  was  from  the  examination  of 
these  smaller  vessels  that  the  error  of  M.  Poiseuille  was  discovered. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  constantly  undei  • 
going  a  change,  and  especially  so  in  the  vessels  near  the  heart.  Aa 
each  ventricular  systole  takes  place  there  is  increased  pressure,  and 
this  is  indicated  by  a  rapid  rise  of  the  mercury.  During  diastole  of 
the  heart,  however,  the  pressure  diminishes,  and  consequently,  the 
mearcury  in  the  manometer  falls,  but  only  to  a  certain  level,  at  which 
it  remains  standing  till  the  next  ventricular  contraction  takes  place. 
This  difference  in  the  height  of  the  column  at  these  two  periods  is 
sometimes  very  considerable,  as  we  have  before  stated.  Dr.  Marey  has 
shown,  by  a  very  ingenious  experiment,  the  efSsct  which  is  produced  on 
the  tension  of  vessels,  through  which  fluid  is  passing,  by  a  change  in 
their  diameter ;  and  has  thus  illustrated  the  results  which  take  place  in 
the  vascular  system  of  the  body,  when  an  enlargement  or  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  is  produced.  If  we  have  a  tube  with  piezometers  con- 
nected with  it,  in  which  tube  there  are  three  portions,  of  three  different 
diameters,  corresponding  to  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  and  fluid 
be  injected  through  the  arterial  portion  towards  the  venous,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tension  will  be  very  great  in  the  part  corre- 
sponding with  the  arteries,  and  the  level  of  the  piezometers  will  there 
be  high ;  but  the  levd.  will  fiall  rapidly  in  the  capillary  portion,  and  in 
the  succeeding  or  venous  portion  the  tension  will  be  very  feeble.  If 
now  the  capUlary  portion  be  dilated,  the  other  parts  remaining  the 
same,  the  level  of  the  piezometers  will  immediately  change.     In  &ct, 
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the  tension  will  diminish  in  the  first  or  arterial  portion,  it  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  capillary  portion,  and  so  likewise  in  the  venons. 

We  wish  at  the  present  time  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  a 
subject  we  have  already  touched  upon — viz.,  the  distinction  which 
has  been  sought  to  be  made  between  the  cardiac  and  the  arterial  pres- 
sure. Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  flow  of  the  blood,  of  its  intermit- 
tent supply  at  one  extremity,  and  its  constant  and  uniform  stream  at 
the  other,  and  recognising  the  one  as  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  heart,  and  the  other  of  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  arteries,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  some  physiologists,  in  speaking  of  the  lateral  arterial 
pressure,  have  alluded  to  the  action  of  the  heart  as  one  force,  and  that 
of  the  vessels  themselves  as  a  totally  distinct,  sepai'ate,  and  independent 
force.  Now,  whatever  influence  the  arteries  may  possess  by  virtue  of 
their  elastic  property,  in  circulating  the  blood  and  in  producing  the 
arterial  pressure,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  force  is  but  a  restored  one, 
that  it  is  all  derived  from  the  impulse  of  the  heart ;  that  it  has  been 
brought  into  play  by  the  dLstension  which  the  cardiac  pump  has  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  that  the  continuous  flow  of  blood  through  the 
capillaries  and  into  the  veins,  as  well  as  the  power  which  keeps  the 
manometric  column  of  mercury  standing  at  a  certain  level,  during 
the  ventricular  diastole,  are  both  due  to  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  produced  by  the  respiratory  process  on  the  movement  of 
the  blood  along  the  arteries,  and  in  modifying  the  arterial  pressure,  has 
received  the  attention  of  numerous  physiologists,  and  the  general 
results  which  have  attended  their  investigations  have  pointed  out  that 
the  expiratory  act  has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  action  of  the  heart  in 
propelling  the  blood,  whilst  that  of  inspiration  has  an  exactly  opposite 
eflect.  When  the  chest  is  contracted  during  expiration,  the  pressure 
which  is  developed  is  exerted  on  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels 
within  the  chest,  and  tends  to  drive  out  their  contents ;  whilst  the 
inspiratory  act  removes  the  pressure,  and  tends  to  allow  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  to  remain  in  the  vessels.  As  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  and  the  cardiac  pump  are  not  synchronous,  it 
will  only  be  at  times  that  the  accelerating  force  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  thorax,  will  coincide  with  the  impulse  given  by  the  left 
ventricle,  so  as  to  increase  its  eflect&  At  other  times  the  expiratory 
pressure  will  contribute  to  promote  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arterial 
system  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 

The  most  complete  investigations  that  have  been  made  on  this  part 
of  our  subject  are  those  of  M.  Ludwig,  who  has  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  peculiar  kind  of  hsemadynamometer,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  kymographion.  By  placing  one  of  his  instruments  in  contact 
with  the  carotid  artery,  and  another  in  contact  with  a  little  flexible 
sac,  containing  water,  and  insinuated  beneath  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so 
as  to  be  subject  to  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  he  has  been  able  to  compare  the  eflect  produced  on  the  arterial 
flow  by  the  combined  action  of  the  respiratory  process  and  the  cardiac 
pump.  In  experimenting  on  horses,  he  found  that  when  the  respiration 
was  tranquil,  no  appreciable  eflect  was  produced,  either  by  expiration 
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or  inspiration,  on  the  course  of  the  hlood  in  the  arteries,  but  when  the 
respiration  was  laboured,  the  effect  of  the  systole  of  the  heart  was  in- 
creased if  it  coincided  with  an  expiratory  effort,  and  during  the  period 
this  act  lasted,  the  diminution  of  pressure  accompanying  the  diastole 
was  lessened. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  seems  to  explain  some  pathological  phe- 
nomena we  occasionally  witness ;  as,  for  instance,  the  rupture  of  an 
internal  aneurism,  following  violent  efforts  of  coughing  or  other  mus- 
cular acts  ;  for  if,  in  any  muscular  exertion,  the  glottis  be  closed,  as  is 
▼ery  commonly  the  case,  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  chest  on 
the  blood  contained  in  the  aorta  will  be  very  considerable,  and  may  be 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  the  walls  of 
which  have  become  thinned. 

Many  attempts  have  been  mado  to  estimate  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  blood  flows  in  the  various  vessels  of  the  body,  but  at  present  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  attained  to  anything  like  scientific 
accuracy  on  the  subject.  The  experiments  of  Keill,  Hales,  Hering, 
and  more  latj^rly  of  Poiseuillo,  must  be  ^miliar  to  all  physiologists ; 
and  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them.  We  must  not,  however, 
pass  over  the  interesting  researches  of  MM.  Volkmaun  and  Yierordt, 
which  are  of  a  mora  i*ecent  date.  Physiologists  have  had  recourse  to 
microscopic  observation  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in 
the  capillary  vessels;  but  in  dealing  with  vessels  which  are  not  trans- 
parent, or  are  placed  in  non-transparent  tissues,  any  means  of  this 
kind  utterly  fails.  M.  Yolkmann  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  new 
method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the 
arterial  tubes,  and  the  instrument  he  has  used  for  this  purpose  he  calls 
a  hsemadrometer.  It  consists  of  a  small  metallic  tube,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  two  ends  of  an  artery  divided  transversely,  and  which 
communicates  laterally  with  a  tube  'of  glass  bent  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  TJ.  By  means  of  stop-cocks  the  blood  may  be  made,  at  the  will 
of  the  experimenter,  to  traverse  the  glass  tube,  and  the  period  it  occupies 
in  passing  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  (the  length  of  which  is  known) 
to  the  other,  gives  the  velocity  of  the  current.  From  the  various  observa- 
tions made  by  M.  Yolkmaim  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions: 

"The  velocity  of  the  sanguineous  current  is  enormously  greater  than  that 
observed  in  the  capillaries. 

"  The  velocity  is  greater  in  the  arteries  Ijing  near,  than  at  a  distance  from, 
the  heart. 

"  The  mean  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  of  the  mammals  hitherto 
experimented  on  is  300  millimetres  (ahout  twelve  inches)  per  second." 

The  results  obtained  by  Yolkmann,  with  reference  to  the  velocity  of 
the  arterial  current,  accord  very  closely  with  those  M.  Yierordt  has 
arrived  at  by  means  of  a  process,  essentially  the  same,  but  differing 
somewhat  in  its  details,  and  as  hLs  investigations  seem  to  be  the  latest 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  give  the  description  of  the  instrument  he  has 
used  as  we  find  it  in  the  work  of  Milne-Edwards.  He  calls  the  appa- 
ratus a  hsmatachometer,  which 
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**  Consists  of  a  little  narrow  box  with  traasparmj-,  walk,  whick  lias  «k  its  tw«K 
ends  orifices  destined  to  be  adapted  ta  the  two  extremities  of  an  arteij  diviikd 
transversely ;  it  can  thus  be  trayersed  by  the  current  of  Uood  which  flows  in 
this  vessel,  and  it  encloses  a  smaH  pendulum,  the  free  extremity  of  which^ 
struck  by  the  exrrent,  is  raised  more  or  less,  according  to  the  r&pidity  with 
which  the  latter  is  endowed.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulom  sets  in  motion  a  needle,  whicft,  with  the  aia  of  varioas  interme<fiate 
orii^na,  moves  in  a  corresponding  aoanaer  a  peneilr  befixe  whidk  turns  with  an 
umform  movement  a  cylinder  carrying  a  sl^  of  paper,  ?«ry  noch  as  tbft 
registering  kymograph  of  M.  Ludwig.  This  instrument  is  very  sensitive,  and 
after  havmf  been  properly  graduated,  indicates  with  mock  precision,  the 
rapidity  of  tne  current  which  traverses  the  box.''  (p.  244.} 

The  estioaate  given  by  M.  Yolkmaaa  of  tbe  qvaDiHy  of.  blood  ex« 
polled  from  the  left  ventricle  at  each  beat  is  -mry  laige-— 6*S  ob.  ;  and 
taking  the  daration  of  the  pulse  at  0*85  second,  he  calculates  the 
period  of  the  circuit  to  be  67*5  seconds. 

This  estimate  shows  a  duration  mnch  greater  than  that  which  the 
experiments  of  Hering  and  Poisenille  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  we 
thini:  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  method  of  experimenting  of  these 
latter  physiologists,  which  consisted'  in  the  injection  of  prussiate  oT 
potash,  dca,  can  be  relied  on.  The  experiments  alluded  to  below 
show  the  influence  produced  on  the  rapiditj  of  a  cnrrent  hy  the 
introduction  of  diflbrent  materials-  into  it,  and  nntx!  we  know  the 
power  of  diffusion  which  salts  like  prussiate  of  potash  and  others  possess^ 
we  cannot  tell  how  &r  their  detection  at  a  part  of  the  system,  dtstanti- 
from  that  at  which  thej  were  inserted,  after  the  lapse  of  onlj  a  few- 
seconds,  may  be  due  to  the  iufluence  of  this  power  of  diffusion,  rather 
than  to  the  mechanical  conveyance  by  the  blood  itsel£ 

MM.  Yolkmann  and  Poiseuille  have  finmd  some  singular  results  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  by  the  injection  of  certain  materials 
into  the  blood,  and  the  same  results  have  Ibllowed  the  introduction  of 
the  materials  into  a  fluid  circulatihg  in  artificial  capiQary  tubes,  and 
in  the  ressels  of  a  dead  animal.  Thus  it  was  found  that  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  whiLst  alcohol 
diminished  it ;  and  this  latter  substance  had  the  most  powerful  effect  of 
any  in  retarding  the  flow  of  blood.  In  horses,  when  the  normal  velocity 
of  the  circulation  v^as  from  twenty-flve  to  thirty  seconds,  the  injection 
of  alcohol  reduced  it  to  from  forty  to  fi^rty-flre  8eec»i(k.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  alcohol  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  drcn* 
lation,  and  undoubtedly  it  does  in  many  cases  increase  the  frequency 
of  the  heart's  beat,  but  this  increased  frequency  affords  no  proof,  per  ie, 
of  increased  n^idity  of  the  circulation,  for  this  depends  not  only  on 
the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions,  but  also  on  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  the  Tentride  at  each  beat  expels. 

Now,  considmng  the  fiMsts  we  have  mentioned  above,  that,  whether 
we  inject  alcohol  into  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal,  or  into  the  vessels 
of  a  dead  one  in  which  we  are  producing  an  artificial  circulation,  9t 
again,  into  inert  tubes  where  we  are  performing  a  similar  process,  the 
result  is  a  retardation  of  the  flow  of  the  circulating  material,  we  eannot. 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  effect  is  due  to  certain 
hydrodynamic  influences,  and  it  becomes  important  to  consider  the- 
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phjRiological  action  of  aloobol  in  the  light  of  this  piineiple,  and  to 
endeavoar  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  effects  it  piodaces,  when 
taken  into  the  ajstem  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  explained  by  a 
cefiarence  to  it. 

We  qmt  here  the  subject  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  to 
examine  briefly  a  principle  with  reference  to  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  arterieB  in  cxrculating  the  bbod,  which  was  advocated  by  one  of 
oar  own  moat  distinguished  neoro-physiologistSy  Sir  Charles  BelL 
He  was  led  to  suppose  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  fluid  blood  and  the 
■olid  tubes  throi^  which  it  passes^  there  was  an  absence,  a  n^;atioa 
of  the  CMrdinaiy  attraeticm  which  uniTersally  exists  with  respect  to 
dead  matter;  and  that  the  oirculating  organs  did  not  possess  the 
force  necessary  to  press  on  the  blood,  provided  that  the  latter  meets 
with  the  ordinary  resistance  to  its  progress,  which  in  the  presence  of 
a  mutual  attraction  between  this  fluid  and  the  solids  of  the  body  we 
abould  naturally  expect.  He  endeavoured  to  explain  the  arrest  which 
takes  place  in  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  divided  artery,  on  the  prin« 
ciple  tha^  under  these  alteied  circumstances,  the  law  of  attraction 
eoraes  into  play,  producing  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  a  plugging  of 
the  vessel. 

AltiuKigh  the  pxincij^e  thus  advocated  by  Sir  G.  Bell  has  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  and  support  of  subsequent  physiologists,  we  think 
it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  it  for  a  few  momenta;  We  believe  that  the 
power  of  the  heart  has  been  by  many  physiologists  very  much  over- 
estimated; and  again,  that  the  resiBtanoe  which  the  blood  meets  with  in 
its  progress  has  by  others  beoi  equally  over-estimated.  The  experi- 
ment to  which  we  have  alluded,  winch  shows  that  the  arterial  pressure 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  vessel  examined  is  distant  from  the 
heart,  proves  sufficiently  clearly  that  an  impediment  does  exist,  and  this 
must  bis  in  the  mutual  attraction  between  the  arterial  walls  and  their 
contents*  Were  this  attraction  removed,  as  Sir  C.  Bell  believed  it 
was,  no  impediment  would  exist  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood,  no 
difference  would  be  recognisable  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  various 
*  tubes,  and  the  blood  would  rise  to  the  same  level  in  the  piezometers, 
whether  placed  at  a  distance  from,  or  near  to^  the  heart.  This,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  And;  and  we  are  therefore  for  tins,  amongst  other 
reasons,  compelled  to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  C.  Bell.  We  are  of 
opinion,  howeTer,  that  in  the  arterial  system  the  resistance  to  the 
course  of  the  blood,  produced  by  friction  of  the  latter  against  the  walla 
of  the  tubes,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum — ^that  from  the  perfectly  smooth 
character  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  arteries,  but  little  opposition  is 
presented  to  the  circulating  current. 

In  considering  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  we 
naturally  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  pulse ;  a  phenomenon  of  a  highly 
complex  character ;  not  made  up  of  a  simple  impulse  from  the  heart,, 
although  essentially  depending  on  it ;  not  due  to  any  active  contrac- 
tion, nor  even  to  any  active  force  of  tJie  vessel  itself^  although  its  cha- 
mctiu:  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  condition  of  the  arterial  coat& 
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It  bas  never  yet  received  that  scientific  consideration  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it. 

We  think  that  the  study  of  the  pulse  offers  a  field  of  labour  that 
will  admit  of  successful  cultivation ;  the  establishment  of  a  few  sound 
principles  on  the  subject  would  enable  us  to  communicate  to  others^ 
a  knowledge  which  can  now  be  only  acquired  by  prolonged  clinical 
experience. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  the  nature  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  causes  which  produce  it,  have  probably  given  rise  to 
more  theories  than  any  other  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the  cir- 
culation. Thus  Galen  and  Harvey  attributed  it  solely  to  the  dilatation 
of  the  arteries.  Weitbrecht  and  Bichat  maintained  that  it  was  due  to 
the  displacement  of  the  vessel.  Arthand  thought  that  it  resulted 
from  the  effort  of  the  blood  against  the  obstacle  produced  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  artery.  Parry  considered  it  due  to  the  elongation  of 
the  vessel.  M.  Flourens  looked  upon  it  as  a  complicated  phenomenon 
combined  of  all  the  elements  which  concur  to  produce  a  pulsation  of 
the  artery,  an  opinion  shared  in  by  Haller  and  Soemmering ;  Weber 
and  others  have  attributed  it  to  an  undulation  of  the  sanguineous 
fluid.  The  most  recent  experimenter  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  Marey,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  show  ex])erimentally  the  part  which  is  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  vessel  by  the  finger,  and  to  explain  the  mechanism 
of  the  movement. 

Although  Galen  and  Harvey  attributed  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
to  their  dilatation,  the  opinions  they  held  of  the  cause  of  the  dilatation, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  the  pulse  was  produced,  were  diametrically 
opposed.  Galen  considered  that  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  coincided 
with  that  of  the  heart,  and  he  believed  that  the  pulse  was  due  to  a 
force  residing  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  communicated  to  them 
from  the  heart  itself.  The  experiment  he  made  use  of  to  prove  his 
point  was  this  :  having  exposed  an  artery,  he  opened  it  longitudinally, 
and  having  placed  in  it  a  pervious  tube,  he  tied  the  vessel  in  the  tube ; 
he  found  that  the  pulsation  ceased  beyond  the  ligature.  Harvey 
pointed  out  some  of  the  sources  of  error  in  this  experiment,  but  there 
is  one  which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked — viz. ;  the  fiict  that  there  is 
great  probability  of  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  tube.  Harvey  further 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Galen's  statement  which  was  then  universally 
prevalent,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  was  coincident  with  that 
of  the  heart,  and  experimentally  proved  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case,  and  that  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  takes  place  at  the  same 
time  as  the  diastole  of  the  arteries. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  the  authenticity  of  a  work  which  was 
translated  by  M.  Daremberg,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  1846, 
the  truth  with  respect  to  the  fact  just  stated  was  known  long  before 
the  time  of  Galen.  The  work  to  which  we  refer  is  attributed  to  Bufus 
of  Ephesus,  and  is  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Pulse/  written  in  Greek. 

A  knowledge  of  the  influence  produced  by  different  kinds  of  tubes 
on  the  character  of  the  impulsion  felt  in  them,  when  liquids  are  pro- 
pelled along  their  course,  serves  to  explain  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
pulse  we  meet  with  under  different  conditions  of  the  system,  the  con- 
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tractions  of  the  central  propelling  organ  remaining  tlie  same.  Thus, 
if  the  walls  of  a  tube  are  depressible  without  being  sensibly  elastic, 
the  pulsation  is  short,  if  the  impelling  blow  is  sharp  and  short ;  it  is 
strong,  if  the  blow  is  powerful,  and  it  is  distinctly  felt  at  the  same  time 
in  the  entire  length  of  the  tube.  But  if  a  tube  with  elastic  walls  is 
used,  the  pulsation  is  modified  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
vessel  from  the  impelling  organ  ;  it  becomes  most  distinct,  or  in  other 
words  reaches  its  maximum  (a  point  we  shall  have  to  explain  farther 
on)  later,  as  the  distance  is  greater.  If  we  examine  the  effects  which 
are  produced  on  the  arteries,  when  conditions  more  or  less  similar  to 
those  we  have  above  described,  exist  in  them,  we  find  the  same  clia- 
racteristics  in  their  beats  as  we  meet  with  in  the  pulsations  of  inert 
tabes.  Tlius,  if  there  be  extreme  tension  in  the  arterial  system,  bring- 
ing the  vessels  more  into  the  condition  of  hard,  rigid  tubes,  the  pulse 
in  the  extremities  will  be  felt  almost  exactly  synchronously  with  that 
in  the  vessels  near  the  heart.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be 
diminished  arterial  tension,  the  pulsation  in  the  extreme  vessels  will 
be  apparently  longer  delayed  than  usual.  The  other  characteristics 
of  the  pulse  which  are  due  to  the  yielding  or  unyielding  condition  of 
the  arterial  walls,  we  shall  have  to  allude  to  farther  on. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  physiologists  of  Continental 
schools,  and  especially  recently  by  Dr.  Marey,  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pulse  in  a  scientific  manner;  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
some  of  the  chief  points  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention,  and 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived. 

Dr.  Maray  first  attacks  the  view  which  is  held  by  most  German 
physiologists,  and  amongst  others  by  Yolkmann,  that  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  arteries  takes  place  in  a  series  of  waves,  which  become 
obliterated  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
vessels.     This  wave- theory  has  been  supposed  to  account  for  the  delay 
which  is  believed  by  most  authors  to  take  place  in  the  pulsation  of  an 
artery,  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  as  compared  with  one  near  it.  The 
existence  of  a  sensible  intc^rval  between,  for  instance,  the  pulsation  in 
the  aorta,  and  that  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  was,  we  believe, 
first  remarked  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Weitbrecht 
and  Senac.    Haller  threw  some  doubt  on  the  fact,  but  the  observations 
of  Kochoux,  Carlisle,  Weber,  Hamernik,  and  others  have  now  esta- 
blished beyond  all  doubt  that  there  does  exist,  at  any  rate,  an  apparent 
delay.     M.  Weber  has  estimated  the  difference  between  the  time  of 
the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  foot,  at 
one-seventh  of  a  second.     Dr.  Marey  denies  that  any  real  delay  takes 
place,  and  states  that  the  pulsation  begins  at  the  same  time  throughout 
the  whole  arterial  system.     He  says  that  physiologists  have  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  real  delay  in  the  pulse  in 
different  arteries,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  although  the  pulsation 
begins  at  the  same  time  alike  in  all,  it  does  not  reach  its  maximum  as 
soon  in  the  distant  vessels  as  in  those  near  the  heart.     It  is  this  maxi- 
mum pulsation,  or  in  other  words,  the  condition  of  greatest  tension, 
which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  which  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  arterial  system.     By  way  of  illustration.  Dr.  Marey  makes  use 
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of  an  instrament  he  calb  a  sphjgmograph,  wkidi  waa  fixsi  invented  by 
M .  Yieroardt  Everj  one  n  aware  that  ^  pnkation  of  the  arteiy  in 
the  ham  is  capable  of  prodncing  a  inovement  of  the  leg  and  foot» 
when  one  leg  is  made  to  rest  on  the  oppoeite  knee.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  caoee  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  to  the  obaexiration  of  it  fehat  is 
doe  the  invention  of  the  Bphygmognfik,  which  causistH  of  a  kver 
which  is  raised  hy  the  pulsating  vessel,  one  end  of  the  lever  bung  kept 
in  contact  by  graduated  piressure  with  the  reead  xkatM,  the  other  being 
so  arranged  that  it  shall  trace  on  a  cylinder,  which  revolves  by  the  aid 
of  dockwork,  tibe  corves  prodnoed  by  the  lever  as  it  rises  and  falls 
dnriog  the  diastole  and  systole  of  l^veBseL  Thepolsations  may  be  am- 
plified to  any  extent  the  experimenter  may  desire  by  dongating  the 
lever.  Dr.  Marey  has  iatroduced  some  modifications  into  this  instra- 
ment^ which  have  made  its  indications  more  acemrata. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  Tmitsted  out  of  the  boc^,  and  a 
liquid  is  injected  at  regnlar  intervals  into  an  elastic  tabe^  which  Is  so 
eorved  as  to  be  broaght  into  relatton  with  three  levers^  or  sphygmo- 
graphfl^  fixed  on  an  npri^t  sapped  there  being  a  length  of  tnbe  equal 
to  a  metre,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  yard,  between  the  points  at 
which  the  levers  are  broaght  in  contact  with  the  tnbe^  it  is  immd  that 
at  each  injection  the  levers  are  thrown  into  action,  and  if  the  rotating 
cyliader  be  at  work,  they  will  mark  on  it  certain  curves,  as  they  rise 
and  fidl,  and  thus  indicate  the  exact  period  at  whidi  pokstion  begtns, 
the  time  at  whidi  it  reaches  its  maxinmm,  and  its  peariod  oi  dec^ne^ 
The  paper  which  receives  the  markings  of  the  sphygmograph  is  gradn- 
ated  by  means  i^  vertical  and  horisontal  linesy  the  Ibrmer  serving  for 
the  valnatioD  of  the  doratioo  of  the  movements^  the  latter  of  their 
extent.  A  paper  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  marked  by  the  actiog 
^»hygmogn4)h,  presents  m  with  a  line  lor  each  lever,  consisting  ef  a 
series  of  corves,  which  will  vary  both  in  their  height  and  length,  in 
proportion  as  the  pnlsatioos  which  produce  the  movements  of  the 
lever  are  strong^  or  ^ble,  prolonged  of  rapid. 

If  we  in^tect  a  paper  which  has  been  marked  in  the  way  we  haver 
just  described  by  an  hydraulic  apparatus  similar  to  t^  one  aUoded  to 
above,  we  observe  the  £iict  stated  by  Br.  Marey : 

''That  all  the  puisaiio/u  commence  at  the  same  timet  only  tfaey  are  not  com- 
plete at  the  same  instant.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  » no  real  deiayinthe 
puUe,  but  only  a  delay  for  the  maxitBum  of  the  pulsation.  Now  as^  accordiiig 
to  the  delicacy  ol  our  tondi^  we  pereeiYe  the  artadal  pubstion  at  a  moneat 
more  or  less  iiesr  to  its  ooauneaoement,  all  dbservers  do  aot  find  aa  equal 
delay,  becaosethey  have  not  a  tactile  seuaibility  equally  developed,  and  tlmt  the 
delay  is  not  a  real  quantity."* 

We  think  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  same  phenomena  which 
are  witnessed  out  of  the  body,  in  the  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Marey  for 
his  experiments,  take  place  in  the  arterial  tubes,,  and  that  there  is  no 
delay  throughout  these  vessels  iu.  the  commencement  of  the  pulse,  but 
only  a  delay  in  the  {jeriod  at  which  the  pulse  reaches  its  maximum. 
It  becomes  import-ant  to  consider  how  this  result  is  effected,  and  the 

•  Jovmal  de  la  Fbynologic,  Bto.,  tonis  Si.  p.  241. 
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fi>Ilowiiig  explanation  is  giTon  by  Dr.  Marej.  As  tlie  Tentricle  propels 
at  each  eontraotkn  a  cpmntitj  of  Uood  into  the  arteries,  a  part  of  the 
fi)ree  thus  empk>]red  is  expended  in  pm^ng  onwards  the  oc^mnn  of 
blood,  and  a  part  in  dilating  the  arterial  tubes.  It  is  quite  dear  that 
this  force  will  become  diminished  in  intensitj,  the  fhrther  we  pass 
from  the  impelling  OTgan,  and  that  the  shocks  simuHaneouslj  com- 
municated thronghont  the  wh<^  of  the  arterial  ramifications,  will  be 
the  m<Hre  leebki,  in  TOropcnrtion  as  the  point  at  which  it  is  examined  is 
more  distant  from  tne  centre ;  and  as  the  direct  shodc  is  diminished, 
so  will  the  dilating  power  of  the  current  be  kss,  until  at  length  both 
will  become  infinitely  smalL 

The  direct  impuk»  being  thus  reduced,  its  power  of  producing 
a  pulsation  perc^tible  to  the  touch  will  be  reduced  also,  and  hence, 
I>r.  Marey  says^  it  happens  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  do 
Bot  perceiTe  it,  for,  as  he  endeavours  to  show,  the  pulse  in  the  more 
distant  ▼essels^  although  it  owes  its  commencement  to  the  impulse 
from  the  hearty  yet  is  indebted  for  its  maximum  intensity  to  the 
elastic  reaction  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  which  precede  it.  At  the 
moment  the  blood  is  implied  by  the  left  Tentricle  into  the  arteries 
the  tensicm  of  these  yessels  is  less  and  less,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  distant  from  the  heart;  but  a  modification  of  this  condition 
immediately  issues :  the  first  part  of  the  arteries  has  reached  at  once 
its  maximum  of  tension,  and  immediately  begins  to  react,  the  force 
of  its  reaction  is  communicated  to  the  blood,  which  is  thus  pressed 
onwards;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vessel  is  situated  at  a  distance,  and 
ao  receives  but  little  of  the  force  of  the  impulsion,  so  will  it  receive 
more  of  the  restored  force  from  the  reaction  of  the  vessels  which  pre* 
cede  it^— which  vessels  will  continne  to  send  on  iha  blood  until  they 
have  got  rid  <^  all  that  their  dilatation  contained,  or,  if  the  entrance 
to  the  tube  is  closed,  till  there  exist  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  t-ension  in 
all  the  parts.  Dr.  Marey  thinks  that  this  serves  to  explain  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  carves  formed  by  the  sphygmograph  in  the  hydraulic 
apparatus  he  has  used.  Near  the  impellmg  organ  the  ascent  of  the 
lever  is  rapid,  and  the  descent  slow,  whilst  at  a  distance  from  it  the 
ascent  increases  in  duration  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  The  height 
to  which  the  kvor  rises  shows  the  force  of  the  tension  on  the  tube, 
and  itia  found  to  reach  a  higher  level  the  nearer  it  ia  placed  to  the 
impelling  organ. 

1^  theory  of  the  pulse  whidi  was  advanced  by  K  H.  Weber  is 
probably  well  known  to  our  readers^  but  as  it  bears  a  strong  resem* 
bhmce  in  some  points  to,  although  essentially  differing  in  others  from, 
that  of  Dr.  Marey,  we  think  it  right  briefly  to  allude  to  it.  According 
to  Weber's  view,  the  blood  impelled  by  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta 
first  distends  the  vessels  which  are  nearest  the  heart;  these  by  their 
elasticity  react  on  their  contents,  and  cause  the  distension  of  the  next 
portion  of  the  arterial  system,  which  in  turn  performs  the  same  func* 
tion,  and  thus  the  blood  is  forced  on  from  part  to  part,  so  that  a 
certain  interval  elapses  before  the  kind  c^  undulation  of  the  blood, 
which  ia  thus  produced,  reaches  the  most  distant  part  of  the  sjrstem* 
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The  pulse  in,  in  this  view,  considered  as  the  result  of  an  undulation 
produced  bj  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  aorta^  and  thence  propa- 
gated along  the  walls  of  the  arteriest,  and  along  the  blood,  by  the  elastic 
reaction  of  the  vessels. 

An  objection  was  long  ago  raised  to  the  wave  theoiy  as  advanced 
bv  Weber  and  others,  and  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  for  1845  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject  will  be  found  from  an  anonymous  corre-. 
spondent,  and  another  from  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  which  merit  our 
attention  at  the  present  time  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Marey 
we  have  just  considered.  Dr.  Williams  claims,  with  reference  to 
the  theory  advanced  in  the  communications,  a  priority  of  authorship. 

In  combating  the  wave-theory  of  the  pulse,  the  anonymous  author 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  pulsation  in  all  the  arteries,  even  the  most 
remote,  is  perceived  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  second  sound  of 
the  heart,  or  in  other  words,  before  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
and  he  maintains  that  if  the  pulse  were  due  to  the  elastic  reaction  of 
successive  portions  of  the  arterial  tubes,  it  ought,  except  in  those 
vessels  whose  pulse  is  dependent  on  the  first  wave  of  blood,  to  follow 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  for  no  arterial  contraction  could  exert 
any  force  in  aid  of  the  circulation  until  after  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
valves.  He  admits  that  a  delay  takes  place  in  the  pulse  of  the  vessels 
of  the  foot,  as  compared  with  the  carotid,  of  one-sixth  to  one-seventh 
of  a  second,  and  the  theory  he  advances  of  the  pulse  is  as  follows  : 

"  1st.  The  cause  of  the  pulsation  felt  in  the  arteries  is  their  progressive  and 
universal  distension  by  the  blood  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle. 

"  2nd.  This  distension  is  due  to  the  direct  force  of  the  left  ventricle ;  not  to  that 
force  transmitted  by  the  successive  undulatory  contractions  of  the  arterial  walls. 

"  3rd.  Tbis  distension  still  partakes  of  the  character  of  one  long  wave,  in 
so  far  that  the  first  part  of  the  arterial  tube  is  necessarilv  dilated  before  the 
middle  and  last  parts ;  but  still  the  dilatation  of  these  middle  and  last  portions 
is  not  due  to  the  contraction  of  those  portions  of  the  arterial  tube  which  are 
nearer  the  heart  than  they  are." 

We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  statement  made  by  the  author  of  the 
above  theory,  with  reference  to  the  pulsation  in  the  extreme  arteries 
being  pei'ceptible  before  the  occurrence  of  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  is  correct ;  but  the  question  appears  to  us  to  be,  whether  it  has 
reached  its  maximum  before  the  closure  of  the  valves  is  accomplished. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Marey,  of  the  simul- 
taneous commencement  of  a  pulsation  in  the  whole  length  of  an 
elongated  tube,  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  arterial  system, 
and  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  convincing  evidence,  the  most  compld^e 
that  has  ever  been  given,  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  wave-theory  as 
advanced  by  Weber. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marey,  that 
when  fluid  is  entering  an  elastic  tube  by  intermittent  pressure,  some 
parts  of  the  tube  have  passed  their  period  of  greatest  pulsation,  and  are 
reacting  on  their  contents,  whilst  others  have  not  reached  their  maxi< 
mum  tension,  and  thus  the  orifice  of  entrance  to  the  tube  being  closed 
so  as  to  prevent  any  l>ackward  flow,  the  elastic  reaction  is  constantly 
pressing  the  fluid  onwards  towards  the  open  extremity.     If  it  could  be 
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proved  that,  with  regard  to  the  more  distant  arteries,  they  do  not  reach 
their  maximum  tension,  until  coincidently  with  the  occlusion  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Marey  would,  we  think,  be  unexception- 
able ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  elastic  reaction  must  influence  the 
distant  arteries  immediately  it  commences,  and  therefore,  before  the 
valves  are  shut ;  the  reaction  which  causes  the  valves  to  shut  will 
also  produce  a  pressure  of  the  blood  into  the  distant  vessels.  We 
are,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  extreme  arteries, 
their  maximum  distension  is  reached,  and  their  reaction  has  commenced 
before  the  aortic  valves  have  closed.  This  question  might  be  decided 
if  we  could  place  an  instrument  so  as  to  indicate  the  period  of  closure 
of  the  valves,  and  another  to  show  the  time  at  which  the  distant 
arteries  reach  their  greatest  pulsation,  for  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
palpation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ear  on  the  other,  scarcely  constitute 
a  perfectly  safe  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  question. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  in  the  paper  we  have 
referred  to,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  immediate  current 
propelled  by  the  heart,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  first  wave  supposed  to 
exist  by  those  who  admit  the  undulation  theory ;  and  this,  we  think, 
affords  a  strong  argument  against  Weber*s  view.  We  believe  in  the 
simultaneous  shock  communicated  throughout  the  entire  arterial  sys- 
tem, but  we  confess  we  see  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Marey*s  conclusions. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  show  how  much  the  character  of  the 
pulse  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  vessel,  in  which  it  is  felt,  from  the 
central  propelling  organ,  and  on  this  point  Dr.  Marey  lays  down  the 
following  laws : 

1.  The  amplitude  of  the  pulsation  decreases  in  proportion  as  we 
pass  from  the  orifice  at  whicb  the  fluid  enters. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  increase  of  tension  increases  in  proportion  as 
we  approach  the  orifice  at  which  the  fluid  escapes. 

Experiments  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  vessels  on 
the  character  of  their  pulsation,  serve  further  to  explain  many  of  the 
conditions  of  the  pulse  which  are  met  with.  The  following  experiment 
on  this  point  may  be  quoted  : 

'*  If  during  winter  we  operate  on  a  tube  of  caoutchouc,  it  will  have,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  hardened  by  the  cold,  very  little  elasticity,  and  the 

Sulsation  will  preserve  its  initial  character  of  short  expansion  to  a  considerable 
istance.  If  now  we  pass  hot  water  into  our  apparatus,  we  shall  see  the 
puLsations  become  modified  by  degrees,  and  when  the  tube  shall  have  resumed 
its  suppleness,  they  will  have  the  characters  we  observe  in  a  point  far  distant 
from  the  orifice  of  entrance."* 

An  effect  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  produced  by  increasing  the 
surface  of  the  tubes  by  an  elastic  dilatation,  and  if  such  dilatation  is 
sufficiently  large,  it  may  obliterate  the  pulsation  beyond  it,  as  is  some- 
times seen  in  cases  of  aneurism,  in  which  the  loss  of  pulsation  could 
not  have  been  due  to  the  blocking  up  .of  the  vessel  with  which  the 
aneurism  was  connected,  and  must  therefore  have  resulted  from  the 
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force  of  the  heart  having  expended  itself  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cavity, 
whilst  the  &ct  that  the  circulation  continned  negatively  proves  tho 
effect  that  is  dne  to  the  elastie  ooats  of  the  arteries. 

The  condition  of  the  arteries  idiich  most  influences  the  character  of 
the  pulse  is  their  tension.  We  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  a  few 
goieral  principles  which  we  think  may  he  safely  laid  down. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  causes  whidi  may  produce  variations  in  the 
arterial  tension.  A  greater  or  less  afflux  of  blood  from  the  heart,  or 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  obstadeB  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries :  Dr.  Marey  has  alluded  in  one  of  his  papers  to  the  great 
difficulty  which  exists,  in  the  present  state  of  sdenoe,  in  deciding 
whether  the  dreulation  is  being  rapidly  carried  on  or  not ;  fer  a  rapid 
action  of  the  heart  does  not  fdways  indicate  a  rapid  circulation.  To 
this  we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood» 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  condition  of  a  bloodvessd 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  what  is  the  kind  of 
pulse  which  results  therefrom.  The  vessel  under  these  circumstances 
is  stretched  beyond  its  ordinary  calibre,  and  consequently  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  for  elastic  reaction.  It  rises  but  little  under 
the  finger  during  its  diastole^  and  &lls  but  little  during  its  sys-* 
tola  If  the  sphygmcgraph  be  applied  to  an  artery  in  such  a  condition 
as  this,  it  also  wUl  rise  and  fell  but  little,  and  the  curves  marked  by 
the  lever  will  be  small ;  in  fact,  a  constant  high  level  will  be  main- 
tained, above  which  the  rise  at  each  pulsation  will  be  but  little  marked. 
Results,  similar  to  these,  Dr.  Marey  has  obtained  by  producing  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  tension  in  elastic  tubes  out  of  the  body,  and  also  by 
so  interfering  with  the  circulation  in  his  own  arm,  as  to  cause  a  similar 
state  in  the  radial  artery. 

Again,  let  us  examine  briefly  into  the  condition  of  the  arteries  imder 
a  condition  of  feeble  tension,  and  in  what  manner  this  is  indicated  by 
the  sphygmograph.  We  have  here  the  tubes  not  over-distended  by 
their  contents,  with  a  yielding  condition  of  their  walls.  It  will  neces- 
sarily happen  that  each  impulse  of  blood  from  the  heart  will  give  rise 
to  a  sudden  dUatation,  and  an  almost  equally  sudden  reaction  of  the 
vessels,  and  if  the  sphygmograph  be  applied  to  them,  it  will  mark  a 
rapid  and  almost  verticfd  ascent  of  the  lever,  and  a  descent  somewhat 
more  prolonged,  but  still  rapid. 

It  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  action  of  the  heart  wiU  be  materially 
modified  by  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system.  If  the  tension  be  great, 
increased  labour  will  be  thrown  on  the  central  propelling  organ,  its 
contractions  will  be  more  powerful  and  more  prolonged;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  feeble  tension,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  but  little  resistance 
to  the  entrance  of  blood,  and  allows  of  easy  distension  of  the  arterial 
tubes,  will  call  for  less  force  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  the  contractions 
of  which  will  be  frequent  and  rapid. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  prolmbly  be  femiliar  with  the  phenomenon 
of  the  dicrotic  pulse — a  pulse  in  which  there  is  a  second  feeble  beat 
following  the  first.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  re- 
ference to  its  caiuse.  We  believe  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  it  is  important  not  only  that  its  mode  of 
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prodootioD  sboiild  be  Qnderstood,  but  also  tbe  oonditioii  of  the  circa* 
lating  organs,  and  of  the  system  at  large,  which  it  iudicates. 

M.  Bean  has  pointed  out  a  clinical  fleurt  which  we  can  ourselFefl  con- 
firm, that  there  is  a  constant  absence  of  dicrotism  in  the  femoral  artery 
and  the  vessds  of  the  lower  limbs,  even  when  it  is  well^^narked  in 
those  of  the  arm  and  head ;  and  this  £iet  opposes  a  v&j  strong  arga* 
ment  against  most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  of  ths 
production  of  the  phenMnencm. 

Dr.  Marey  m  of  opinion  that  the  dieroHnn  in  ike  radUd  is  due  to  the 
echo  of  a  vsane  afhloodf  toiUe^  is  r^ieoted  at  the  lower  bijuroation  of  the 
aorta  hy  As  aputr  of  the  two  iUac  arieriee.  H»  endeayours  to  prove  his 
theory  by  an  appcad  to  experinkents  made  in  an  apparatus  resembling 
somewhat  the  aorta,  and  having  branches  to  correspond  with  the  iliac 
vessels  and  with  those  of  the  upper  extremity. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  we  have  considered  is 
due  to  a  reflux  or  **  echo,"  as  Dr.  Matey  has  it,  of  the  sanguineous 
wave,  but  we  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  Dr.  Marey  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  production.  The  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  produce  it 
in  the  most  marked  manner  are  those  of  feeble  tension  of  the  arterial 
system,  and  it  is  essentially  a  pulse  of  debility.  Our  own  view  is,  that 
it  results  from  a  reflux  of  blood  produced  by  the  closure  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  and  not  from  the  "  echo"  reflected  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta.  Wh$n  there  is  feeble  tension  of  the  arterial  system,  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  understand  how  the  sudden  closure  of  the  aortic 
valves  would  produce  an  impulse  on  the  blood — a  shock,  in  fact,  which 
would  be  more  or  less  perceptible  in  the  vessels  arising  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  The  reason  we  do  not  feel  the  impulse  in  the  vessels  of 
the  lower  extremity  we  believe  to  be  in  consequence  of  the.  curve  the 
aorta  itself  takee^  which  it  appears  to  us  would  be  likely  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  so  feeUe  a  shock,  unless  in  very  extreme  cases. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  consider  the  important  bearings  which  the 
facts  we  have  detailed  with  reference  to  the  arterial  tension,  have  in  a 
pathological  and  practical  point  of  view,  but  we  think  that,  the  general 
relations  of  that  tension  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  phenomena  we  have  described  and  the  principles  we 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  down. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  that  property  of  the  arteries 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  muscular  fibres  found  in  tiieir 
middle  coat.  The  opinion  most  generally  entertained  of  their  action 
by  physiologists  is,  that  they  exercise  no  power  on  the  onward  flow  of  the 
blood,  and  that  their  function  is  to  regulate  tbe  calibre  of  the  vessels 
to  their  contents.  This  ia  a  view  entirely  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  attempted  to  prove  that  the  arteries  were  the 
principal  agents  in  moving  the  blood.  We  shall  allude  by  and  bye  to 
some  of  the  arguments  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  position,  but  we 
must  now  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  eflfects  produced  in  the 
arterial  system  by  certain  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
it,  as  the  facts  we  shall  bring  forward  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  function 
of  these  vessels,  and  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  we  meet  with  in 
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yarions  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vascular  organs,  and  will  fumish  ns 
with  argaments  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  G.  BelL 

Anatomical  research  has  j>ointed  out  that  the  muscularity  of  the 
arterial  tunics  is  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  arteries. 
Observations  have  further  shown  that  the  contractions  of  these  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  arteries  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  absolute  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  nervous  system  exer- 
cises over  the  bloodvessels  has  only  been  furnished  of  late  years  by 
clear  and  incontestable  experiments.  These  experiments,  which  so 
clearly  establish  the  reflex  function  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  are  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  enter  into  details  with  reference  to  them. 

We  must,  however,  allude  to  a  highly-interesting  observation  which, 
was  made  by  Claude  Bernard,  as  not  only  does  it  show  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  nervous  system  on  the  bloodvessels,  but  also  throws  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  venous  pulse--a  phenomenon  we  occasionally  meet 
with.  The  following  experiment  was  made  on  a  dog.  The  submaxillary 
gland  having  been  exposed, 

"  The  elandolar  brauch  coming  from  the  great  sympathetic  is  ligatured ;  the 
venous  Inood  of  the  gland  becomes  redder,  ana  flows  more  abundantly ;  no 
saliTa  is  excreted ;  the  sympathetic  branch  is  galvanized ;  the  blood  of  tbe 
gland  becomes  quite  black,  flows  less  abundantly,  and  at  last  ceases  entirely  to 
run.  The  animal  is  left  at  rest ;  the  blood  of  the  gland  becomes  red.  The 
glandular  branch  of  the  ^statory  is  tied  and  galvanized ;  the  saliva  flows  in 
waves,  the  venous  blood  preserves  the  same  bright  red  colour  it  previously 
had,  bnt  it  flows  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  presents  a  jerking  stream  syn- 
chronous with  the  pulse*** 

Considering  the  effect  we  may  produce  on  distant  parts  by  applica- 
tions of  C(^d,  &c,,  to  diflTerent  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
becomes  a  very  important  question,  whether  we  cannot  make  a  more 
scientific  and  definite  use  of  the  principle  of  reflex  action  of  blood- 
vessels which  has  been  established.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  what 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  would  transmit,  to  any  given  internal 
organ,  a  reflex  action,  in  the  most  direct  and  influential  manner ;  or 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  on  what  part  of  the  surface  we  act. 
We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  with  regard  to  internal  organs,  there 
are  portions  of  the  skin,  from  which  an  influence  is  more  readily  and 
powerfully  transmitted  to  them  than  from  others — ^that,  in  fact,  there 
are  parts  which,  for  reflex  purposes,  correspond  with  each  other;  and 
we  believe  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  those  which  are  situated  on 
the  same  level  with  the  body. 

Now,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  serves 
to  explain  that  which,  when  we  look  simply  at  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for — ^viz.,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  local  measures,  as,  for  instance,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the 
application  of  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants,  on  internal  organs. 
We  have  always  had  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  these  two  points — 
viz.,  how  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  chest  can 
benefit  an  inflamed  lung,  or  how  the  blistering  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  can  have  a  similar  result.     We  believe  that,  both  by  the  ono 
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process  and  the  other,  bat  more  especially  by  that  of  blistering — 
of  the  influence  of  which  we  suppose  no  one  will  entertain  any  doubt — 
an  impression  may  be  made  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  which^  being 
transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord,  is  reflected  to  the  inflamed  organ,  and 
produces  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  its  yessela 

When  we  consider  the  various  facts  broaght  to  light  by  experiment, 
with  reference  to  the  influence  exerted,  by  an  injury  to  the  nervous 
system,  on  the  bloodvessels  of  an  organ,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  difficulty 
need  be  experienced  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  conditions  we  meet 
with,  in  connexion  with  the  artenal  system  leading  to  a  part  which  is 
the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  especially  when  we  bring  to  bear  on 
the  subject  the  facts  we  have  previously  considered,  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  walls  of  an  elastic  tube  influence  the  character 
of  the  pulsations  of  a  fluid  transmitted  through  it.  We  need  not  quote 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  prove  that  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  arteries  leading  to  an  inflamed  part  ; 
we  refer  briefly  to  the  explanation  of  the  fact  which  was  advanced  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  which  he  thought  tended  to  prove  the  point  for 
which  he  argued — viz.,  the  power  of  the  arteries  by  their  muscular 
contraction  to  propel  onwards  the  blood.  Recognising  the  increased 
pulsation,  the  undoubted  fulness  of  the  puke,  and  the  fact  that  more 
blood  was  actuaUy  passing  through  the  arteries,  many  pathologists, 
like  Sir  C.  Bell,  had  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  phenomena,  without 
allowing  to  the  artery  itself  some  lociEtl  independent  action.  As  we 
do  not  now  recognise,  in  the  dilated  condition  of  the  capillaries  of  an 
inflamed  part,  an  over-action  of  those  vessels,  so  pathologists  have 
come  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  arteries  which  lead  to  such  a 
part,  as  the  result  of  a  want  of  tonicity  and  of  healthy  reaction  of  their 
coats  to  the  pressure  produced  by  the  impelled  blood.  Admitting  the 
disturbance  of  that  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  which  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  we  readily  understand  how  the  artery 
will  yield  to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  we  are  prepared  for  that 
fulness  of  the  puke  we  so  constantly  meet  with,  which  may  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  general  disturbance  of  the  circulation  ;  for 
the  action  of  the  central  propelling  organ  remaining  the  same,  the 
local  phenomena  will  vary  according  to  the  local  circumstances.  But 
there  is  another  point  to  which  we  must  here  allude — that  in  the 
vessels  leading  to  an  inflamed  part  we  shall  find  the  character  of  the 
pulse  vary  in  proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  or  less  impediment  in  the 
capillary  circulation.  In  proportion  as  the  circulation  through  the 
capillaries  is  impeded,  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  tension 
in  these  vessels  becomes  diminished,  so  will  the  tension  in  the  arterial 
tubes  be  increased,  and  the  pulse  be  more  resisting  to  the  finger. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  the  capillary  circu- 
lation and  the  so-called  capillary  power.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
volumes  of  this  Review  (1855)  will  be  found  an  article  by  Mr. 
Savory,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  fully  and  ably  reviewed;  and  as 
we  think  ho  has  brought  forward  almost  all  the  arguments  which 
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can  be  adduced  either  in  favoiir  of,  or  in  oppositioii  to,  tlie  theory  that 
the  capiHaries  exert  some  active  force  m  carrying  oa  the  eirculation, 
we  shall  not  enter  at  any  length  iuto  the  dtacoasioa  of  the  qoestioB, 
vhich  still  remains  sub  jwUoa,  For  our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to 
ngree  with  Milne-£dwards»  that  the  capillary  etrcaktiDn  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  peculiar  power  which  the  vessela  themerives  possess,  but 
that  the  movements  of  the  heart  determine  the  passage  of  the  blood 
alike  in  this  portion  of  the  system  as  in  the  arterks  themselves.  So 
long  as  nutrition  and  secretma  are  carried  o&y  there  is  an  exoemoeis  of 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  capillarj  vesM^  This  will  have  a  tot- 
dency  to  empty  the  vessek,  and  such  an  e£fect  most  act  in  promoting 
the  flow  of  blood  to  them,  in  order  that  the  place  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  have  been  removed  nury  be  supplied.  We  look  upon  the  changea 
which  take  place  in  the  capilkunes  themsdvea,  and  in  the  arteries  leading 
to  them,  by  which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  ia  made  to  readi  the 
aevnral  parts,  under  the  conditions  we  have  alluded  to,  as  primarily  pro^ 
duced  by  nervous  influence,  which^  just  aa  we  see  in  many  of  the  ex- 
periments we^have  relerred  to^  reflulta  in  a  laiger  nutrition  or  a  more 
abundant  secretion,  processes  that^  as  they  extract  a  larger  quantity  of 
material  from  the  bk)od,  so  produce  a  greater  demand  for  iL  But  we 
see  in  this  no  active  capillary  fiorcew  No  doubt  there  are  mutual  at- 
tractions  between  the  diflerent  ingredients  of  the  blood  and  the  various 
tissues  and  secreting  cdls,  afiinitiea  peculiar  to  each  part;  but  this  is  not 
active  capillary  circulating  power ;  thia  does  not  dnve  on  the  blood. 

Attractive  aa  thia  subject  is,  we  must  not  prolong  our  eonsideration 
of  it  here,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  various  works  we  have  quoted 
and  alluded  to  for  a  full  examination  of  the  question.  We  tiiink  that 
in  the  present  state  of  science  in  general,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  vascular  ^rstem  in  particular,  we  are  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  giving  our  adhesion  to  the  hypothesis  expressed  in  the  fi^Uowing 
guarded  language  of  Mr.  Paget;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  go  :  ^  We 
have  facts  enoi^h  to  justify  such  an  hypothesis,  as  that  there  may  be 
some  mutual  rektion  between  the  blood  and  its  vessels^  or  the  parts 
arouDd  them,  which,  being  natural,  permits  the  most  easy  transit  of 
the  blood,  bi^  being  disturbed,  increases  the  hindranoea  to  its  pas- 


There  are  several  other  topics  in  eonnexioa  with  our  subject  to 
which  we  should  desire  to  refer,  but  want  of  space  now  prevents  u& 
Our  object  has  been,  rn  this  article,  to  place  before  our  readers  some 
of  the  more  salient  and  important  points  of  the  circulation,  and  some  of 
the  principal  fiicts  which  recent  observes  have  brought  forward,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  to  them  the  sources  from  which  further  iufonnation  maybe 
derived.  Although  we  have  given  a  prominent  position  to  mechanical 
experiments,  and  have  dwelt  much  on  the  Bftechsjiical  condition  of  the 
bloodvessels,  we  would  guard  ourselves  and  our  readers  against  anything 
like  a  purely  mechanical  view  of  our  subject.  In  a  question  so  complex 
as  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  must  bring  to  bear  on  it  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  physical  lawa^  and  of  the  manner  in 
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which  they  nifty  he  modified  bj  vital  action.  We  must  not  be  led 
away  by  the  reasoning  of  the  pare  mathematician,  nor  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  simply  mechanical  philosopher;  nor  must  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  their  teaching  or  their  principles  in  any  single  portion  of 
the  subject — we  must  endeavonr,  on  the  basis  of  structural  knowledge, 
a  correct  appreciation  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  a  wise  interpreta- 
tion of  pathological  phenomena,  to  build  up  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
theory. 
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Whateveb  migbt  once  have  been  tbe  case,  we  certainly  have  not  in 
tbese  days  any  lack  of  works,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  children  in  the  chief  three  languages  of  Europe.  In  the 
French  language  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  popular  ayetenuUio 
treatises  upon  pssdiatrics,  amongst  them  and  at  the  head  of  all  being 
the  classical  work  of  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  Our  German  neigh- 
bours have  been  particularly  fruitful  of  separate  tracts  and  memoirs, 
and  to  them  we  are  also  indebted  for  that  interesting  and  useful  serial 
— the  'Journal  for  the  Diseases  of  Children;'  whilst  in  our  own 
tongue  we  have  but  to  mention  the  names  of  West,  Condie,  Meigs, 
and  Churchill  to  recal  the  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been  taken 
in  a  once  much  neglected  branch  of  practical  medicine.  Whilst  most 
of  the  French  pathologists  ha^  been  dissatisfied  with  any  labour  short 
of  grasping  the  entire  field  of  infantile  pathology  in  their  well  known 
treatises,  the  German  investigators  have  in  recent  times  rather  sought 
to  enrich  our  professional  literature  by  monographs  and  memoirs  upon 
special  diseases.  When  we  have  named  Bednar  and  Hennig*s  works 
we  have  referred,  we  believe,  to  all  the  late  systematic  labours  of  our 
German  brethren.  The  former  writer,  too,  it  should  be  remembei'ed, 
views  disease  chiefly  from  a  pathologico-anatomical  stand-point,  whilst 
the  latter  has  bestowed  upon  us  but  a  brief  compilation.  That  our 
neighbours  should  have  thought  there  was  yet  room  amongst  them 
for  a  concise  systematic  treatise  which  would  view  disease  rather 
from  a  symptomatic  and  clinical  stand-point  than  from  a  pathologico- 
anutomical  one,  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised.  Bednar*s  work,  how- 
ever valuable  in  its  way,  is  certainly  not  one  which  we  should  put,  as 
a  bedside  guide,  into  the  hands  of  the  student.  Hennig's,  also,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  labour  of  merely 
compiling  text-books  and  systems  from  the  industry  of  others  is  a  less 
worthy  avocation  than  extending  science  by  researches  in  a  less  wide 
but  more  original  patb  of  inquiry.  But  some  one  must  take  occa- 
sionally for  us  a  *'  burdVeye  view**  of  the  whole  of  our  possessions ;  we 
must  have  some  easily  accessible  reeumJS  of  the  results  of  years  of  work. 
The  student  must  also  be  provided  with  succinct  treatises  which 
compass  the  whole  field  of  any  special  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
rule,  perhaps,  that  the  experimental  and  clinical  worker  in  medicine  is 
a  writer  only  of  separate  essays  and  memoirs,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that 
wc  can  obtain  from  him  a  systematic  work.  But  we  are  occasionally 
successful ;  and  not  in  any  branch  of  medicine  have  we  been  more  so 
than  in  paediatrics,  in  which  the  most  practical  men  of  their  time  and 
the  authors  of  some  of  the  best  memoirs  of  their  day,  have  presented 
as  with  such  a  view  of  the  entire  field  of  their  speciality  as  to  place 
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their  work  far  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry  and  dispute.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  are  now  before  our  mind^t. 
But  France  cannot  expect  such  good  chance  ofbeu,  and  Germany  has 
evidently  not  yet  been  born  to  it.  We  say  this  advisedly,  for  we  have 
the  latest  German  Compendiums  before  us.  Both  these  works  may  be 
said  to  be  compUcUions  by  gentlemen  who  have  paid  some  aUention  to  the 
diseases  of  children.  Both  authors  are  "  privat-doceuts ;"  one  being  at 
Munich,  the  other  at  WUrzburg.  Now  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  the 
literary  chivalry  of  these  two  gentlemen  will  satisfy  the  class  ambition 
of  all  other  "  privat-docents**  quoad  paediatrics  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  have  had  a  fear  lest  their  whole  body  might  turn  loose  upon  this 
department  of  medicine,  each  individual  endeavouring  to  work  himself 
into  note  by  offering  some  Ingenious  reduxuffe  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
Beduar,  Mauthner,  Bouchat,  Weber,  dsc.  &c.,  to  our  now  somewhat  fasti- 
dious appetites.  "  Pri  vat-docents*'  must  of  course,  similar  to  a  well  known 
class  amongst  ourselves,  make  themselves  famous.  They  must — or  at 
least  they  fancy  they  must — write  something  to  arrest  attention.  We 
do  hope,  however,  that  they  will  have  mercy  upon  the  diseases  of 
children.  We  do  not  intend  by  these  remarlu  any  disparagement  to 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Alfred  Yogd.  Within  the  limits  of  six  hundred 
not  overloaded  ptges  he  has  managed  to  give  a  good  resum^  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  doctrines  of  which  paediatrics  are  composed 
in  the  present  day.  His  '  Manual'  is  fairly  cognisant  of  recent  re- 
search, dsc. ;  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  scientific  manner,  and  is  quite 
free  from  that  windiness  and  repetition  which  constitute '  the  bane  of 
the  writings  of  so  many  German  authors.  Dr.  Yogel  tells  us  that  it 
is  his  wish  to  offer  his  work  as  an  assistance  to  students  who  may  be 
reading  up  at  home  the  cases  they  have  witnessed  in  the  "  ambu- 
latorium"  during  the  day.  The  book  fulfils  this  intention  very  fairly,  and 
we  are  not  sorry  to  have  made  its  acquaintanceship,  as  we  have  found 
it  both  handy  and  trustwoHhy  to  refer  to  upon  an  emergency.  Dr. 
Gerhardt's  treatise  is  much  less  to  our  taste,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  it  is  not  left  far  behind  in  the  race  which  it  has  to  run  along  with 
the  text-book  of  Dr.  Yogel  for  public  approval.  The  more  noticeable 
of  Dr.  Gerhardt's  pages  are  those  furnishing  directions  to  beginners 
conducting  the  necroscopic  examinations  of  young  children. 

Besides  these  new  German  '  Compendia,'  we  have  a  fresh  issue  of  the 
once  oflen-quoted  work  of  M.  Barrier.  Fifteen  years  have  slipped 
away  since  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition — ^years,  too,  which 
have  been  (at  least  in  our  opinion)  very  fruitful  of  progress  in  the 
pathology  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But  it  would  seem  that  M. 
Barrier  is  not  so  clearly  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  in  consequence, 
his  new  edition  will  not  make  as  much  way  against  other  works 
which  have  taken  the  field  since  he  first  appeared  in  it  as  he  might 
desire.  His  poor  opinion  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  the  good  one 
of  his  own  exertions,  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  this  new 
issue  of  the  <  Practical  Treatise'  being  all  that  it  should  and  might  be. 
M.  Barrier  tells  the  reader  that 
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"  AUhon^h  fifteen  years  separate  us  from  tke  preceding  edition,  the  present 
one  differs  oat  little  from  it ;  wkeiher  because  during  tnis  period  the  ac<)ui- 
sitioas  of  science  have  not  been  very  important,  or  because  the  reception 
given  to  our  labours  upon  two  separate  occasions  have  permitted  us  to  think 
that  their  intention  and  scope  have  been  £ftvourablj  appreciated."  (Preface.) 

Such  being  the  case,  the  result  is  not  surprising.  M.  Barrier's  new 
edition  most  be  pronounced  not  sufficientlj  au  niveau  with  the  more 
advanced  pathology  of  ihe  day.  Though  the  author  assures  us  that  he 
has  revised  it  "  with  much  care,"  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  has  felt 
himself  bound,  in  reference  only  to  a  few  important  topics,  to  glance  at 
such  salient  doctrines  as  have  made  too  great  alterations  since  IL 
Barrier  first  came  before  us  to  be  ignored  in  iota, 

M.  Barrier  continues  to  hold  the  riews  originally  promulgated  by 
the  French  school  concerning  the  nature  and  frequen<^  of  the  so-called 
^  lobular  pneumonia,"  or  that  form  of  pulmonary  induFa<»on  so  often 
associated  with  bronchitis^  in  children  from  one  to  five  or  six  years  of 
age.  The  later  views  of  J  org,  Legendre,  and  Bailly  are  referred  to 
(p.  185);  but  it  is  maintained  that,  although  the  condition  resulting 
from  oollapse  of  the  air-cells  may  perhaps  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
effects  of  pneumonia^  yet  as,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  two 
latter  path<^ogists,  sudi  condition  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
developed  concurrently  with  a  lobular  pneumonia,  the  views  commonly 
held  regarding  the  anatomic  character  and  frequency  of  this  malady 
require  no  fundamental  alteration.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  class  of  cases 
MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly  associate  the  collapse  of  the  auvcells  with 
a  '* catarrhal  pneumonia;"  but  that  is  certainly  not  all  that  M.  Barrier 
connotes  in  ins  ^'  lobular  pneumonia."  The  latter  thinks  it  probable 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cases  of  what  has  be^i  termed  "  cami- 
fication"  of  the  lungs  of  in&nts  may  be  explained  by  the  doctrines  of 
MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly.  Neverdieless  it  will  be  preferable,  before 
deciding  even  this,  to  await  further  inquiry,  seeing  that,  whilst  the 
air-oells  of  the  lung  in  the  SkU/cUed  are  dilatable  by  insufflation,  in  the 
camified  tissue  they  ajqiear  obliterated.  ''If  the  latter  be  really 
distinct  from  the  €UU/mtal,  it  is  then  without  doubt  nothing  but  an 
induration  by  which  inflammation  has  terminated.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  a  true  core  of  this  process,  aince  the  carnified  tissue  appears 
tinfit  for  respiration,  and  insasoeptible  of  reverting  to  the  normal 
state."  (Vol.  L,  p.  187.) 

M.  Barrier,  though  not  adopting  the  anatomical  views  of  Legendre 
itnd  Bailly,  Rufz,  Hasse,  West,  and  others,  explanatory  of  the  lesions 
found  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  almost  as  much  necessitate!^ 
however,  the  presence  of  a  bronchitis  for  their  production  as  do  those 
pathologists.  He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  stop  £Eir  sh(»i  of  the 
^neralizations  of  Burnet  and  De  la  Berge,  who  affirm  that  "  lobular 
pneumonia"  ciwayt  takes  from  a  bronchitis  its  point  de  depart,  M. 
Barrier  writes : — ''Out  of  61  caseis,  d3  furnished  proofs  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  bronchial  catarrh;  ....  and  if  in  the  S  remaining  cases 
the  antecedent  bronchitis  could  not  be  demoastoited  for  want  of 
evidence,  its  existence  was  at  least  very  probable."  (p.  207.) 
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M.  Barrier  takes  but  a  cursory  notice  of  the  modem  docttiaes  of 
vegetable  paiasitism  relative  to  **  mngaei,'*  and  omits  altogether  their 
recent  application  to  the  pathogeny  of  bucoo-pharyngeal  and  laryngeal 
diphtheria.  Indeed,  he  declares  himself  (vol.  i.,  p^  712)  as  "  not  iJto- 
gether  able  to  appreciate  exactly  the  value"  of  these  views.  "  Mu- 
guet*'  M.  Barrier  affirms  to  be  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  accompanied  by  an  exfoliation  of 
the  epithelium  (analogous  to  that  of  the  epidermis  which  takes  place 
during  the  first  weeks  of  life),  and  by  an  exudation  of  a  plastic  layer. 
The  cause  of  the  malady  is  the  irritation  arising  from  unsuitable  milk 
or  improper  artificial  diiet.  These  act  upon  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
alimentary  mucous  membraae,  in  aa  analogous  manner  to  cold  air 
upon  the  bronchio-pnlmonary  lining,  in  producing  the  pneumonia  of 
early  life  previously  spoken  of.  The  author  denies  that  ''mugnet** 
(vol.  i,  p.  701)  can  be  propagated  by  contact  or  inocalation. 

The  subject  of  ^  Thrush"  generally  is  clearly,  though  necessarily  con- 
eiaeJy,  treated  by  Dr«  Yogel,  who  believes  in  the  iuoculability  of  that 
form  of  it  we  are  now  alluding  ta  We  were  surprised  not  to  find  any 
mention  of  the  cardiac  symptoms  and  lesions  which  are  now  well  known 
to  be  sufficiently  often  associated  with  chorea  as  to  lead  most  patho- 
logists to  believe  in  a  causal  connexion  between  the  two  diseases.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  the  following  passage,  which  deaved  up  the 
mjTBtery: 

**  In  recent  times  M.  S6e,  followed  by  M.  Botal,  has  snpposed  that  not  only 
is  there  often  coiiicideBoe  o^  chorea  with  iheumatism,  but  moreover  an  setio* 
logical  connexion  between  these  two  affections.  We  regard  these  assertions 
as  very  exa^erated.  la  the  first  place,  the  coincidence  is  rare  enough,  nnless 
we  consider  aeyeral  morbid  conditions  as  rheamatism,  and  which  they  certainly 
are  not.  Parthcfi  if  rheumatism  sometimes  precede  chorea,  this  is  an  insuf- 
ficicut  reason  for  regarding  the  latter  as  a  form  of  rheumatism,  and  for 
establishing  an  identity  of  nature  between  the  two  maladies."  (VoL  iL  p.  323.) 

Dr.  Yogel  appears  to  agree  with  M.  Barrier  upon  this  point.  With- 
out arguing  for  whai  M.  Barrier  tenns  ^'an  identity  of  nature  between 
the  two  maladies,*'  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  belief  in 
some  intimate  pathdc^  union  between  diorea  and  rheumatism. 
Onr  own  personal  experience  points  to  this,  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
that  admirable  digest  of  309  cases  of  chorea,  by  Dr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Barton,  to  be  met  with  in  '  Guy's  Ho^ital  Beports'  for  1846  and 
1855.  In  the  last  analysis  of  209  examples  of  this  disease,  either  a 
cardiac  murmur,  or  the  previons  existenoe  of  rheumatism,  or  both,  are 
menttooed  as  having  been  inquired  after  or  seaixdied  for  in  104 
instances.  The  authors  observe  upon  this, 'Hhat  of  the  104  cases,  .  •  . 
there  were  only  15  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  both  free  from 
cardiac  murmur  and  had  not  sufiered  from  a  previous  attack  of  rheu- 
matism." There  is  surely  something  more  than  an  accidental  coin- 
cidence in  this. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  established  by  anat(»nical  and  physio- 
logical inquiries  that  a  continuous  osteogenetic  process  goes  on 
during  ridceU.    There  is  depo»ted   here^  as  in  health,  layer  upon 
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layer  of  new  matter,  the  deeper-seated  of  which  layers  are  constantly 
disappearing  through  resorption.  The  difference  between  normal  and 
rachitic  osseous  growth  lies  in  the  want  of  the  usual  deposit  of  earthy 
salts  in  the  newer  layers.  The  latter  hence  remain  soft  and  somewhat 
puffy.  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  it  was  believed  that  the  bones  became 
soft  rather  than  that  they  never  became  hard  in  rachitis,  but  this  idea  we 
imagined  had  been  for  some  time  abandoned.  Yet  here  we  have  Dr. 
Friedleben  (p.  97)  taking  credit  to  himself  for  enunciating  the  now  very 
common  doctrine.  Whatever  other  merit  is  his  due,  he  cannot  lay 
fair  claim  to  that  suggestion.  The  true  aq/lening  which  occasionally 
accompanies  the  rachitic  growth  is  to  be  explained  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  secondary  process  superadded  to,  and  not  necessarily  involved 
in,  the  rachitic  action.  During  the  continuance  of  the  latter,  there  is 
proceeding  without  doubt  resorption  of  the  older  and  underlying  ossifio 
layers,  but  this  is  a  normal  act,  a  necessary  process  in  the  growth  of 
healthy  bone,  and  not  a  true  part  of  the  rachitic  process.  So  far  as 
this  morbid  state  is  concerned,  we  may  venture  the  opinion  that 
Dr.  Friedleben's  remarks  upon  the  act  of  resorption  are  of  con- 
siderable value.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  however  actively  this 
process  may  go  on  during  rickets,  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
assume  that  it  constitutes  the  pathogeny  of  the  affection.  Kepeating 
the  experiments  of  Ghossat,  the  author  fed  pigeons  upon  peas  and 
corn  so  prepared  that  they  did  not  contain  any  or  but  a  mininvum 
of  earthy  salts.  This  source  of  nourishment  failing  the  birds,  the 
latter  after  some  time  died  from  diarrhoea  and  progressive  emaciation. 
Upon  examiniug  their  bones,  it  was  found  that  resorption  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  amount  of  earthy  salts  was  reduced  to 
nearly  half  that  of  healthy  bone,  the  i&t  was  increased,  the  specific 
gravity  was  lowered,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  almost  one- 
fourth  less  than  that  obtainable  from  the  ordinary  osseous  structure 
of  healthy  birds.  The  bones  were  likewise  thin  and  brittle,  but  not 
bendable.  In  fine,  there  was  ample  evidence  of  resorption  having  been 
increased,  of  new  osteogenesis  having  been  arrested,  and  of  the  bones 
having  become  fragile,  but  no  proof  of  their  having  become  soft  so  as 
to  simulate  rickets.  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
whether  the  cartilage  of  ossification  in  rachitic  bones  yielded  gluten  or 
chondrin.  Yon  Bibra,  Marchand,  and  Lehmann  failed  to  procure 
gluten  from  such  bones,  the  latter  chemist,  moreover,  obtaining  a 
highly-gelatinizing  substance,  offering  some  of  the  reactions  of  chondrin. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  Schlossberger  obtained  from  rachitic  cranial  and 
thigh-bones  perfect  gluten.  Our  author  met  with  the  same  success,  and 
observes  that — 

"We  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  organic  basis  of 
rachitic  bone,  both  during  the  continuance  and  after  the  cessation  of  the 
diseased  process,  had  not  undergone  any  change  in  its  chemical  reactions. 
the  unossified  cartilage  contained  more  water."  (p.  94.) 

A  not  unimportant  item  of  Dr.  Friedleben^s  investigations  is  that 
which  tends  to  correct  somewhat  the  views  which  have  been  held 
regarding  *'  cranio-tabes**  or  *'  soft  occiput,**  since  Elsiisser  drew  atten- 
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tioD  to  it  some  few  jears  ago.  Most  pathologists  who  have  alluded  to 
this  condition,  have  on  the  one  hand  regarded  all  cases  of  soft  and 
yielding  cranial  bones  in  the  joang  child  as  examples  of  rickets^  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  looked  upon  cranial  rickets  as  peculiar  to 
children  still  at  the  breast.  According  to  our  author,  both  these  gene- 
ralizations are  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Friedleben  maintains  that 
the  aq/t  aUUe  alone  of  the  cranial  bones,  together  with  their  thinned 
condition,  are  not  necessarily  proofs  of  cranial  rickets.  In  the  second 
place  he  asserts,  in  conformity  with  his  main  doctrine,  that  when  the 
bones  are  soft,  thin,  and  rickety,  such  softness  and  thinness  are  not 
essential  to  the  rachitic  process.  This  is  a  diseased  process,  and  one 
apart  from  that  which  produces  the  conditions  in  question,  and  which 
are  the  results  of  a  normal  or  physiologic  action — viz.,  that  of  reaorption. 
The  author  admits  that  the  diseased  state  being  added  to  the  physio- 
logic one  of  ordinary  osteogenesis,  produces  ''  a  thinner,  softer,  and 
more  yielding*'  bone  than  usual,  frum  the  disease  necessarily  being 
accompanied  by  a  more  watery  condition  of  the  cartilaginous,  dcc^ 
matrix,  than  is  common  to  healthy  ossific  tissue.     But 

"  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  at  once  to  assume  \rithoat  farther  investiga- 
tion, that  cverv  instance  (eyen  in  strong,  well-nourished,  thriving  children 
showing  no  other  sign  of  diseased  action)  in  which  thinning  of  the  cranial 
bones  is  easily  perceived  by  the  touch  to  be  present,  is  of  a  rachitic  nature. 
Closer  observation  will  easily  prove  that  without  any  assistance  from  art, 
change  of  diet,  or  of  nursing,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  some- 
times be  of  months,  all  the  former  soft  and  yielding  spots  have  become  hard 
and  firm.  We  have  in  such  cases,  as  we  have  before  shown,  to  deal  only  with 
the  normal  development  of  the  cranial  growth  which  the  careful  ana  con- 
tinuous observation  of  children  of  all  a^es  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  advanced  in  progress.  Many  of  Elsasser^s  earlier  cases,  as 
also  not  a  few  of  his  followers,  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  as  examples  of 
disease."  (p.  106.) 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  Eisasser,  Yogel,  Yirchow,  and  others, 
that  the  very  thin  or  attenuated  spots  to  be  met  with  here  and  there 
in  the  soft  skull  of  extreme  "  cranio-tabes"  were  due  to  pressure  of  the 
brain  upon  the  skull.     Upon  this  opinion  Dr.  Friedleben  observes, 

"  That  they  originate  from  '  resorption'  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  not, 
as  Yirchow  maintains,  from  resorption  of  new  ossific  deposit,  for  they  become 
formed  before  a  trace  can  be  found  of  new  deposit  at  the  occiput.  The  plane 
of  their  ossific  plates  runs  quite  even  with  that  of  the  inner  older  layers. 
Besides,  this  circumstance  clearly  opposes  the  notion  of  fat  all  events  a  partial) 
cerebral  pressure — ^viz.,  even  in  the  most  marked  example  of  completed  rickets 
accompanied  by  quite  membranous  gaps  at  the  occiput,  neither  jproiections  of 
these  gaps  outwards  beyond  the  level  of  the  dura  mater,  nor  an  imbedding  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  in  them  are  ever  to  be  seen."  (p.  106.) 

Further,  were  these  attenuated  spots  due  to  pressure  from  within 
the  skull,  the  internal  periosteum  must  be  affected.  Such  result  haa 
not  been  alluded  to  by  any  pathologist,  according  to  our  author.  He 
however  admits  that  the  examination  of  dried  preparations  alone 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  pressure  in  question  really  had  be^n 
exerted,  but  yet  maintains  that  the  scrutiny  of  fresh  specimens,  and 
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the  comparfttive  examinatiofi  of  healthy  Imng  sadclings,  will  readilj 
diH.«ij)ate  the  xkea.  Dr.  Fziedlebon  is  a  total  disbeliever  ia  the  pro- 
daction  of  lairngisiiiitt,  or  ^  Tetaxnis  apnoicus  infantmn*'  from  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  through  the  attentiated  spots,  by  a  foive  from  with- 
out. Wo  canaot  follow  the  anihor  in  his  soepticism,  hariag  had  to 
treat  a  child  in  whom  ooeaskmal  tonic  convulsions  were  seen,  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  oonld  malce  oat,  were  produced  by  pressure 
inwards  of  the  ooeipital  bone  when  lifting  the  head  in  nursing,  iro. 
As  regards  the  essential  nature  of  what  we  may  call  the  raohitic  nisus, 
Dc  Friedleben  attempts  a  &rtiher  stqp  in  genendiaation  than  has  yet 
been  made,  though  he  admits  he  oannot  bnng  forward  such  positives 
proof  of  itke  truth  of  his  doctrine  as  is  demanded  by  exact  acienoe. 
According  to  him,  we  must  xeoognise,  as  a  fundamental  duoacfeer  of  all 
Tachitic  tissue,  its  sHCcalent  and  swotten  state,  &e  to  great  increase  of 
water  in  the  cartilaginoaa  astd  ossifie  layers.  In  the  seoond  place, 
carefol  inqairy  will  go  to  show  that  some  pulmonary  disease,  or  soma 
distnitenoe  of  the  respiratory  ftmction,  precedes  the  outbreak  of  tho 
rachitic  disorder.  From  these  latter  follow  odUapse  of  the  axr-oeUs 
(or  atelectasis  or  induration)  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  with  it  such 
additional  and  continued  embargo  upon  respiration  as  to  prevent  those 
healthy,  and  natural  changes  ensuing  which  are  necessary  to  the 
iKurmal  production  of  new  tissue.  The  evil  is  £uther  added  to  by  the 
defective  hygiene  and  nourishment  to  which  the  child  is  subjected. 
The  result  finally  appears  in  the  abnormal  condition  rbefore  alluded  to) 
of  the  cartilaginous  matrix,  and  in  consequence  of  wnich  there  cannot 
take  place  any  union  between  the  earthy  salts  and  the  cartilaginous 
moleculea  To  say,  then,  that  rachitism  is  only  a  want  of  earthy  salts 
in  the  bones  is  neither  a  sufficient  nor  a  proper  explanation  of  that 
stajbe,  acoot^ding  to  Dr.  Friedleben.  There  is  an  absence  of  these  salt^ 
it  is  true;  but  the  question  is,  Why  are  they  absent)  It  was  once 
generally  held  that  these  salts  are  from  an  excess  of  acid  either  too 
rapidly  remoiwd  from  the  body  to  be  plastically  empl(^ed,  or  that 
they  are  inunediatdiy  re-abs(Mrbed  aflb^  having  been  so  employed,  and 
find  their  way  out  of  the  system  through  the  urine,  in  which  they 
appear  as  an  excess  of  phosphates.  This  opinion  Friedleben  strongly 
opposes.  He  maintains,  from  direct  observation,  that  the  reaction  of 
both  healthy  and  rachitic  bones  is  never  acid,  but  generally  slightly 
alkaline.  Independently  of  this,  it  is  evident  fram  Lehmann's  re- 
searches, which  afibrd  an  increased  per-centage  of  carbonic  acid  from 
rachitic  boaes,  that  the  presence  of  a  free  add  in  them  is  more  than 
problematic — an  acid,  too,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  name  of  which  we 
are  yet  ignorant  Friedleben  maintains  also  that  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  phosphatic  salts  by  the  urine  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  rickets,  and  that  even  when  it  is  present  it  is  probably  d^>eBdent 
npon  some  other  pathologic  state  or  condition  of  this  patient. 

As  far  back  as  1853,  MM.  Billiet  and  Barthez  drew  attention  in 
the  second  volume  of  their  classical  treatise  upon  the  diseases  of 
children  to  the  import  of  the  bruit  tU  mru^  end^haUque  as  affording 
assistance  in   the  differential  diagnosis  between  doubtfkd   cases  of 
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rmdiitism  and  chronic  hydrocephalus.  If  the  eulaxged  cranium  be 
acoompanied  by  the  "  bruit,"  the  example  is  most  probably  one  of 
rickets,  the  cerehnd  disease  not  being  associated  with  the  sound  in 
question.  But  the  general  subject  of  cerebi*al  auscultation  they  did 
not  then  touch  upon.  This  had  already  beeu  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession by  two  American  physicians — viz.,  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Whitney,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.*  In  this  country,  Dr. 
Bichacd  Smyth  first  made  allusion  to  it;t  but  both  here  and  elsewhere 
it  was  a  subject  which  failed  to  excite  any  particular  interest.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  it  has  obtained  some  attention. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Heunlg,  the  Director  of  the  "  Polyclinic**  for 
diildren  at  LeipaiCy  Wirthgai  made  some  iuTeatigations  connected 
with  it,  and  wrote  an  inaugural  dissertation,  ^  De  Strepitu  qui  in 
Oapite  Auscultando  Auditur,*  lapa,  1855.  Soon  after  this  i^peared, 
Hennig  himself  published  a  paper  in  '  Yierordt  s  Archiv* — ''  Ueber  die 
bei  Kindem  am  Kopfe  und  am  Obertheile  desIUickgrates  wahmehm- 
baren  Qeranscbe.'*  This  was  followed  by  a  communication  of  M. 
Boger  to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Meidicine^  in  October,  1859L' 
Finally,  M.  Billiet  has  again  directed  his  attention  to  ^  cerebral  sua- 
cultation,"  and  lias  deemed  it  advisable  to  comlnne  the  results  of  his 
own  experience  with  that  of  the  observers  before  mentioned,  i^ 
tempting  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  which  may  be  held  as 
trustworthy  lor  the  future.  Of  the  paper  in  which  these  are  con« 
tained  we  pvrpoee  to  give  a  short  analysis. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  lor  the  moment  the  later  observations 
of  M.  BiUiet^  we  may  state  that  previous  inquirers  seemed  to  agree  in 
the  following  conclusions : — (a.)  If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
young  child  over  the  unossified  foniauelle,  a  peculiar  blowing  sound 
may  be  heard,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  ''bruit  de  souffle 
c^phalique.**  (6.)  This  sound  is  not  to  be  heard  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  dentition,  and  scarcely  ever  after  a  child  is 
much  above  three  years  of  age.  (c.)  The  closure  of  the  fontanelle  is 
the  anatomical  cause  of  its  disi^peaiance.  (e/.)  The  sound  or  "  bruit*' 
is  an  intermitting  one,  and  isochronous  with  the  stroke  of  the  heart. 
(e.)  It  is  to  be  heard  more  plainly  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  than 
anywhetxi  else.  (/.)  Its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  the  arterial 
system,  siuce  the  sound  corresponds  with  the  systole  of  the  heart  and 
the  diastole  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  (g.)  The  sound  can  be  intensified 
by  increased  energy  of  the  heart*H  contractions,  and  by  a  state  of 
hydremia.  (A.)  It  can  be  diminished  by  physiological  and  pathological 
states  of  depression  of  the  systeoL  (t.)  TJie  latter  {g,  and  A.)  explain 
the  modifications  which  the  sound  uiMlergocs  in  its  appearance,  course^ 
disappearance,  and  reappearance. 

Upon  two  important  points  the  American  and  German  observers 
difier.  The  latter  assert  that  the  cephalic  *'  bruit*'  may  be  heard  in 
children  who  are  quite  healthy,  and  indeed  regard  it  up  to  a  certain 
point  OS  a  proof  of  health  and  strength.     The  former  nuuntain  that 

•  AmeHcan  Journal  of  the  Modieal  Solcnoes  for  1888, 184S. 
t  MiscelUneons  CoutrftmOoiu  to  Tatbologr  ftsd  Thempeatlcs.    London,  1844. 
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in  full  health  the  sound  is  not  to  be  heard.  The  German  pathologists 
further  consider  any  pressure  upon,  or  distension  of,  the  brain,  dimi- 
nishes the  intensity  of  the  "  bruit ;"  whilst  the  American  writers  take 
an  opposite  view,  and  regard  the  presence  of  it  as  indicative  of 
increased  cerebral  tension.  Now,  as  M.  Rilliet  observes,  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  sound  is  to  be  heard  in  a  perfectly  healthy  in£int 
would  appear  to  be  at  first  sight  capable  of-  easy  solution,  by  taking  a 
sufficient  number  of  sound  children  of  from  five  to  twenty-four  months 
of  age,  and  examining  them  with  this  specific  object.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  can  a  child  whose  fontanelle  remains  unclosed  at  two  years 
of  age  be  regarded  as  perfectly  healthy  1  In  the  second  place,  to 
consider  an  infant  as  unhealthy  simply  because  the  cephalic  <<  bruit"  is 
audible,  would  of  course  be  begging  the  question.  According  to  Dr. 
Whitehead,  of  Manchester,'*^  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  infantile  growth  and  development,  the  average  age  at  which 
the  fontanelle  becomes  "  closed"  in  children  having  a  good  develop- 
ment is  fourteen  months  and  a  half;  whilst  in  some  cases  of  had 
-development  it  was  found  still  open  as  late  as  from  three  to  four  years 
and  a  half.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  M.  H.  Roger,  the  period 
of  "ossification"  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  lies  between  the  age  of 
fifteen  months,  "  when  the  ossification  is  very  rare,"  and  the  age  of 
three  years  and  a  half,  when  ''  it  is  always  met  with."  <'  Between 
these  two  extremes,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  most  usual  period  of 
occlusion  is  between  the  second  and  third  years."t  Much  of  the 
discrepancy  here  apparent  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  a  closure  by  perfect  ossification,  a  state  only  to  be  decided  by 
postmortem  examination,  and  by  that  from  dense  membrane — ^in  which 
case  it  may  appear  clinically  that  t>ssification  has  quite  ensued,  though 
as  yet  it  is  unfinished.     M.  Killiet  observes : 

**If  further  inquiry  substantiate  the  opinions  of  Wirthgen,  the  general 
systemic  changes  seen  in  racliitis  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  pro- 
aucin|^  cause  of  the  cephalic  blowing  sound,  and  be  rather  viewed  as  ouly 
contriDuting  to  render  it  stronger  and  more  easily  appreciable.  Aniemia,  as 
respects  its  influence,  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light.  .  .  .  But  these 
opinions  require  to  be  substantiated  by  further  research ;  and  we  are  at  present 
justified  in  considering  the  pathologic  condition  of  the  blood  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  augmentation,  if  not  of  the  origin,  of  the  sound."  (pp.  12,  13.) 

Kelative  to  the  second  point  at  issue,  the  French  writer  partly 
agrees  with  the  German  pathologists. 

"  In  fact,"  be  says,  "  I  believe  that  the  cerebral  tension  or  pressure  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  aevelopment,  but  rather  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sound. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  share  the  ideas  of  MM.  Hennig  and  Wirtligen,  that 
such  tension  must  be  of — if  I  may  so  express  it — an  acute  character.  One  of 
a  chronic  kind  can  destroy  the  blowing  sound ;  this  fact  M.  Barthez,  as  well 
as  myself,  has  witnessed  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  .  .  .  Our  own  opinion — 
that  is,  the  opinion  of  M.  Barthez  and  of  myself — has  always  remamed  the 
same,  and  wc  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  blowing  cephalic  sound  docs 
not  exist  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus."  (pp.  14, 17.) 

*  Third  Beport  of  the  ClinicBl  Hospital,  Hanehecter,  1869. 
t  L'Union  M^cale,  No?.  S€th,  1869. 
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The  grand  conclusion  of  M.  Ililliet*a  iaquiries  is,  that  the  chief 
value  of  cerebral  anscultation  is  for  the  differentiation  between  rachitis 
and  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Fisher,  Wirthgen,  and  Hennig  maintain 
that  the  ''bruit**  exists  in  the  latter  disease;  whilst  Boger,*  agreeing 
at  first  with  Rilliet,  that  it  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  it,  appears  to 
have  now  a  different  opinion ;  for  he  says — 

"Wanting  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  wanting  in  meningitis,  in  con- 
cussion, &c.,  the  abnormal '  bruit'  has  only  presented  itself  in  some  children 
suffering  from  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  often 
present  to  fairly  permit  me  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  effusion  into  the  bram.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  determine  upon  the  existence  of  any  cerebral  affection,  cither 
from  its  presence  or  absence." 

M.  Rilliet's  Memoir  terminates  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Yet  one  remark  in  conclusion.  In  accounting  for  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  encephalic  murmur,  we  should  not  forget  that  a  double  series  of  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  First,  those  circumstances  operating 
causally  in  its  production  and  intensification,  and  tliose  which  tend  to  sup- 
press and  to  remove  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment and  augmentation  of  the  'bruit,'  and  those  for  its  transference  and  pro- 
pagation are  not  identical.  If  both  kinds  be  present,  the  sound  will  be  at  its 
greatest  intensity.  That  is  the  case  in  rickety  children  whose  iieads  have 
large  circumference.  But  if  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  sound  be  very  prominent,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  oppose  its 
conduction  be  slight,  the  former  may  quite  overcome  the  latter,  and  the  '  bruit' 
become  so  loud  as  to  override  the  hindrances  to  its  transference.  Probably 
we  may  in  this  way  explain  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  sound 
has  been  heard  in  children  with  congenital  chronic  hydrocephalus."  (p.  23.) 

Not  long  since  we  passed  in  reviewt  the  question  of  typhoid  fever 
a9  it  occurs  in  the  child.  It  was  then  shown  that  this  fever  was  by  no 
means  infx*eqiiently  to  be  met  with  in  early  life,  that  in  very  many 
cases  it  was  easily  diagnosable,  though  so  constantly  confounded  with 
other  affections,  and  included  under  '<  infantile,  remittent,  gastric 
fevers,"  &c,  but  that  there  do  occur  instances  in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  absolute  until  the  time  has  passed 
for  treatment.  These  latter  cases  being  such  as  where  the  diagnosis 
lies  between  follicular  enteritis,  with  a  pyrexia  of  a  low  kind,  and  the 
fever  before  us.  In  discussing  the  question,  we  preserved  the  clinical 
distinction  between  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  confining  the  argument 
to  the  former  malady.  We  then  took  the  memoir  of  Eriederick  for 
our  starting-point.  Now,  Dr.  Bierbaum  tempts  us  to  a  short  excursus, 
though  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  praise.  In  the  iirst 
place,  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  difference  between  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers,  and  tells  us  that  they  are  only  different  grades  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  same  affection.  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  it  were 
clear  that  Dr.  Bierbaum  had  studied  both  fevers.  Having  done  so,  he 
would  have  as  fair  a  right  to  an  opinion  upon  this  litigated  question 
as  would  anybody  else.  But  it  is  evident  to  us  that  the  author  has  not 
a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  what  we  see  and  talk  oUtere  as  typhus 

•  Traits  d'Anacnltation,  second  edition.    1854. 
t  See  vol.  zxU.  p.  117,  of  tliia  Joi^al. 
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fever,  ami  that  and  that  alone  can  be  compared  with  typhoid  fever  in 
the  point  at  iasne.     We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  tpphns  fenet 
of  other  wwters  is  Bjnonjmoas  with  oar  anthor^s  ^raiw  iy^lwidy  and 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  sjmptons  of  the  latter  we  fiod  amongst 
them  diairhcea  and  sangninolent  stools,  raeteonsai,  pain  npon  pieaBure 
over  the  cffical  region,  accompanied  by  au  ezanthem  of  roce^red  spots  t 
Whether  typhus  and  tyf^ioid  fevers  be  essentially  distixict  diseases,  is 
a  question  which  is  still  wh  judice  amongst  ourselves.     The  duqaote 
would  be  easily  settled,  however,  if  the  argners  for  their  distinctioB 
had  not  iu  their  eye  a  typhus  marked  by  somewhat  different  characters 
to  those  attached  to  this  disease  b^  Dr.  Bierbaum.     Any  one  reading 
the  new  "  typhuslehre,"  and  not  well  acquainted  with  the  modem 
pathologic  doctrines  concerning  the  two  makdies,  would  he  seriously 
misled  as  to  the  true  natore  of  the  matter  in  dispute^     When  Dr. 
Bierbaum  states  (p.  164),  that  ''typhmd  fever  is  less  dangerous  than 
typhus,"  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  "^  typhus*  and  "  eerebral 
typlms'*  are  synonymous  with  what  we  call  typhus  here,  and  of  which 
some  of  the  foreign  writers  have  a  proper  knowledga     Such  a  state- 
ment as  the  above  means  nothing  more  thnn  the  truism,  that  mild 
typhoid^  is  less  dangerous  than  grave  typhoid  fever,  and  that  tyi^id 
with  early  head  symptoms  is  more  likely  to  run  on  to  a&tal  result  than 
when  they  are  absent.     Althcragh  the  author  describes  a  ^  pectonl 
typhus,**  a   "  laryngo-typhus,"  a  "  pharyngo-typhfiSj**  as  well  as  an 
*•  abdominal*^  and  "  cerebral  typhus,"  we  Irave  failed  to  disoem  any 
deliueation  of  typhus  properly  so  called.     Dr.  Bierbaum  does  allude, 
it  is  true,  at  page  30,  to  a  "  petechial  typhus,"  but  as  he  appears  to 
dismiss  it  irom  all  further  consideration,  we  scarcely  know  what  re- 
lation this  variety  holds  to  the  argument     Had  the  au^ror  treated  of 
a  typhous  process  as  manifesting  itself  imder  the  two  'generally  clini- 
cally difierent  forms  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers^  but  maintained  that 
the  latter  were  yet  not  essentially  distinct,  however  apparently  so,  we 
could  have  followed  him.     Had  he  at  the  same  time  described  both 
forms  under  the  term  "typhus,"  making  ovx  typhoid  synonymous 
with  his  abdominal  typhus,  and  our  typhus  synonymous  with  his 
cerebral  or  petechial  typhus,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  we 
could  have  seen  our  way  clear  through  his  es^-ay.     As  it  is,  however, 
we  are  like  Gassio,  we  **  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  dis- 
tinctly."    Both  Yogel  and  Gerhard  describe  the  continued  idiopathic 
fever  of  children  under  the  term  of  "  abdominal  typhus,"  and  this  is 
well  known  of  course  to  be  synonymous  with  our  own  "typhoid,"  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  French  pathologists.     Not  one  of  the  writers 
whose  works  are  now  before  us,  from  Barrier  to  Bierbaum,  give  us  any 
information  regarding  what  we  call  "  typhus"  in  early  life.     We  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  many  of  their  brethren  could  give  us  more. 
Upon  reading  Dr.  Hauner's  Report**  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  for  Children  at  Munich,  we  came  upon  a  paragraph  which 
led  us  at  at  first  to  suppose  that  we  had  met  with  some  information 
upon  this  interesting  topic     But  no :  the  more  we  read,  the  less  we 
*  JourDAi  far  Kind«piD«BklieUen,  Buid  xxr.  p.  ISO.    Erlangen,  i860. 
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wetd  enligbtezied.  That  true  typhns  does  oecur  here  in  early  life  we 
know  from  personal  experience,  and  in  the  iectares  of  Dr.  Jenner  re> 
ferenoe  will  be  found  to  thirteen  cases  in  which  tjphns  attadced  indi- 
viduals froift  four  to  fif^n  years  of  age.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
M.  Barrier^  in  his  artide  upon  typhoid  fisrver,  tooch  only  superficially 
upon  the  imqportant  question  of  the  diffeientiat  diagnosis  between  that 
disease  and  the  follicular  entsKitis  oi  very  young  duldrtti. 


It  is  well  known  that  there  are  ooe  or  two  presses  at  Yienoa  which 
produce  very  fine  E^cimena  of  letter-press  printing*,  as  abo  of  wood- 
cuts and  coloured  iUustrutiMis.  The  comparatiTely  great  costliness  of 
medical  books  aceooipanied  by  the  latter  has  hitherto  stood  much  in 
the  way  of  the  wide  sale  of  certain  works  which  it  is  important  should 
h&Te  a  large  circulation.  In  treatises  upon  dermatology  and  syphilis, 
t.g.,  it  is  particulady  important  that  the  reader  should  have  given  him 
what  we  may  term  oorreet  j^ysiognomieal  sketches  of  the  affections 
alluded  to  by  the  aothor.  Without  them  diagnosis  is  next  to  impos- 
siUe,  and  without  good  illustrations  there  cannot  be  formed  a  good  idea 
of  the  diaeaaeflL  Mere  verbal  description  is  next  to  useless  for  convey- 
ing any  profitable  information  to  the  novice.  £ven  the  modem  process 
oi  chromo-lithography  (oil-cokmr-printing)  has  scarcely  helped  to 
diminish  the  want  In  the  first  pkoe,  the  press-work  is  difficult  and 
tedious,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  stones  are  generally  worn  out 
after  1500  impressions  have  been  taken.  Hence  this  art-process,  in  its 
better  aspect,  has  been  limited  to  the  multiplication  of  separate  oil 
and  water  colour  pictures,  or  to  the  formation  of  illustrative  atlases 
appended  to  costly  works  upon  art,  archseology,  natural  science,  and 
occasionally  upon  medicine.  A  necessary  circumstance  also  of  this 
mode  of  illustration  has  hitherto  been  that  the  drawing  or  cut  is  not 
incorporated  as  it  were  with  the  text.  It  has  been  by  the  means  only 
of  the  woodcut  and  the  printer's  press  that  a  pictorial  illustration 
could  be  worked  off  ui  the  same  impression  immediately  with  the  type; 
at  least,  ao  thai  both  print  and  illustratmn  should  be  sai^sfiictory  and 
agreeable. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  ovoroome  some  of  the  draw- 
backs we  have  alluded  to»  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  fi.  Knofier,  the 
director  of  the  xylographic  atHier  of  the  well-known  typographic  and 
art  establishment  of  Zamarski  and  Dittmazsch,  of  Vienna,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  great  step  being  made  towards  the  desired  result.  We 
have  lying  before  us  the  '  Syphiliden  im  Kindesalter,'  published  more 
as  a  proepectos  of  what  can  now  be  effected  in  the  way  of  cheap 
coloured  illustration  than  as  anything  else.  Several  vignette  specimens 
are  cut  in  boxwood,  and  afterwards  printed  off  with  from  three  to  ^y^ 
tints  of  colour,  by  the  piinting-press  directly  with  the  type.  The 
blocku  permit  of  more  than  100,000  good  impressions  being  taken  off, 
are  safe  from  the  iuiinence  of  the  acids  present  in  the  colours  employed, 
and  are  likewise  applicable  to  the  process  of  stereotyping.  So  focile 
is  the  application  of  the  new  method,  that  more  thsm  1000  impres- 
sions can  be  worked  off  by  a  hand-press  during  the  day,  and  the 
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inventors  look  forward  to  further  improvements,  which  will  perhaps 
permit  of  quintuple  this  quantity  being  produced  The  process  admits 
of  the  finest  lines  of  the  woodcutter  being  seen,  the  work  is  clear  and 
clean,  and  quite  free  from  anything  like  blotchiness.  The  first  illus- 
tration in  the  pamphlet  represents  "roseola  syphilitica"  in  its  transi- 
tion stage  to  "psoriasis"  upon  the  face  of  a  child  The  second,  the 
same  form  of  disease  upon  the  buttocks  and  nates,  accompanied  by 
"  mucous  tubercle  "  of  the  anus.  The  third,  a  pustular  syphilide  upon 
part  of  the  trunk  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities ;  whilst  the 
fourth  coloured  cut  exhibits  the  whole  in&nt  affected  by  a  congenital 
pustular  syphilide.  Whilst  admitting  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  we  must  yet  remark  that  in  the  specimens  before  us,  the  shadows 
have  all  a  most  unnatural  green  tone  about  them,  and  there  is  too  much 
of  crude  positive  colour  about  the  cuts  generally.  The  "mucous 
tubercles"  in  Gut  II.  might  be  anything.  The  third  illustration  is 
the  best.  The  cost  of  this  pamphlet  here  is  eighteenpenoe.  Of  its 
text  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Jahr- 
buch  fur  Kinderheilkunde '  (Wien,  1857),  may  be  found  two  essays 
upon  the  '  Congenital  Syphilis  of  Kew-bom  Children  and  Sucklings^* 
by  one  of  the  authors  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  present  tract 
— ^viz..  Dr.  Zeissl,  and  to  which  the  reader  desirous  of  knowing  the 
opinions  of  the  Yiennese  school  upon  this  subject  may  refer  with 
advantage. 

Review  VI. 

A  Systefn,  of  Surgery  ;  Pathoiogical,  Diagnostic,  TherapeuUe,  and  Ope- 
rative.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Two  Vols. — Philadel- 
phia, 1859. 

If  the  reader  were  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  science  is  progressive, 
and  that  surgery — as  we  understand  it,  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years'  growth — has  advanced  in  his  own  day  with  at  least  equal  strides 
with  other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  the  accumulating  lite- 
rature of  the  Profession  would  recal  him  to  a  just  sense  of  the  position 
in  which  modem  surgery  stands.  For  much  of  this  we  are  indebted 
to  those  who  have  already  passed  away;  some,  to  whom  our  obligations 
are  not  leaa,  are  still  among  us. 

The  old  treatises  on  surgery,  the  work  of  authors  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  were  good  iu  their  way;  they  were  fitithfiil  records  by 
the  writers  of  their  own  practice  and  observation.  Often,  no  doubt, 
the  writer  of  earlier  times  took  from  other  sources,  as  modem  authors 
do,  facts  unsupported  by  authenticity ;  but  a  careful  examination  will 
show,  that  he  distinguishes  honestly  between  his  own  work  and  what  he 
has  acquired  at  second  hand.     What  is  practical  and  true  holds  good. 

These  more  laborious  compilations  of  a  past  generation  have  been 
superseded  by  monographs,  and  by  abridgments  and  handbooks,  which 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  wants  of  the  day.  In  them 
the  student  finds  what  he  wants;  and  the  practitioner  uses  the  book 
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of  his  Btndent-Iife.  ^e  monograph,  the  rival  in  popular  ^vonr, 
shows  the  ehus  of  experience  of  the  individual  who  writes.  Each 
artisan  in  his  specialty  accumulates  experience,  and  the  result  is 
shown  in  many  valuable  works. 

Books,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  made  in  many  different  ways. 
Not  many  years  ago  we  heard  two  members  of  the  Profession  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  volume  which  had  been  lately  published. 
"  Why,"  said  one  of  them,  "  the  man  has  written  the  book  from  two 
cases.*'  ''  Most  men,"  replied  the  authoi's  friend,  "  write  from  a  single 
case." 

A  '  System  of  Surgery'  is  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  a  com- 
pilation. The  author  of  such  a  work,  like  a  lecturer,  endeavours  to 
collect  all  the  scattered  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained,  and  incor- 
porating with  it  the  additional  information  gained  by  his  own  obser- 
vations, to  arrange  and  display  the  whole  in  a  clear  and  readily  acces- 
sible form.     For  such  a  work  Dr.  Ghross  is  eminently  fitted. 

After  being  for  several  years  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  ITniversity 
of  Louisville,  and  surgeon  to  the  hospital  tViere,  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  a  high  reputation,  with  extensive  practice,  as  a  consulting  and 
operating  suigeon  throughout  an  area  of  many  hundred  miles,  he  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  in  Philadelphia,  in  succession  to  the  late  Professor  Miitter. 
He  has  published  shorter  treatises  on  different  subjects  of  surgery,  and 
has  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the  periodical  publications  in 
America.  This,  his  largest  work,  is  founded  u}K>n  the  lectures  he  has 
delivered  as  professor  of  surgery ;  "  it  should  be  regarded,"  he  says, 
"  as  embodying  the  results  of  a  large  personal,  if  not  a  ripe  experience^ 
of  extensive  reading,  and  of  much  reflection."  Upon  subjects  where 
his  personal  experience  has  been  limited,  he  gives  a  clear  account  of 
what  his  predecessors  have  done;  and  his  criticisms  upon  new  or 
untried  modes  of  practice  are  candid  and  satisfisictory  to  an  inquirer. 

Of  a  work  so  comprehensive  our  pages  do  not  allow  us  space  to  give 
more  than  an  outline,  after  omitting  many  of  the  subjects  which  the 
specialities  of  the  day  have  withdrawn  from  the  province  of  the 
general  professional  critic. 

The  work  is  contained  in  two  large  and  closely-printed  volumes,  of 
nearly  1200  pages  each,  and  is  intended  by  the  author  to  "  embrace 
the  whole  domain  of  surgery — to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  science  upon  every  topic  of  which  it  treats."  He  has 
devoted  a  larger  space  than  customary  in  similar  works  of  preceding 
writers  to  the  consideration  of  general  inflammation  and  its  results, 
the  great  principles  of  surgery ;  this  occupies  the  first  ^ye  chapters. 
Under  the  head  of  **  Qen^al  Surgery,"  the  next  six  chapters  comprise 
new  formations,  wounds,  and  morbid  states  of  the  constitution,  or 
"poisons"  as  liable  to  occur  in  every  region  of  the  body.  Directing 
special  attention  to  the  discrimination  of  diseases,  be  allots  one  chapter 
to  general  diagnosis.  To  operations,  the  modes  of  performing  them, 
and  the  instruments  to  be  used,  the  rest  of  the  first  part  of  the  book 
is  given.     ''Special  Surgery"  forms  the  second  paii^  comjmsing  the 
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legions.  The  rmaiikkr  of  tke  first  valnMa,  ad  MToaleeA  ehaptom 
of  tiie  BoooBCl,  ore  devoted  to  this  nw|iiibiiiiiuini  ibtocfe  Ai  tka  end 
of  the  second  yolnme  are  three  chapteni  of  whai  nwf  W  called  ^orw' 
BjpuiiwiM  wwo  epentioB*  and  load  aftetnn^  tke  dcBoriptioa  of 
Wiuch  has  not  been  iaeladed  in  lomer  page& 

Without  attempting  to  define  witldn  etzictly  jdiikaopliieal  teram 
what  eonetitiites  iv^ammathnp  what  aie  its  timit^  or  how  the  eagfy 
BfigBB  ef  a  state  which  he  amnnes  to  befimiUar  to  luaieadem  avo  to 
be  i^propiiately  allotted  to  irritation,  83rmpath7,  and  idioayncnuij,  or 
to  eoogostio%  ha  ooaaden  its  oaimes^  ofinptoin^  and  effeots^  and  points 
to  the  treatflMDt  ef  theoe  aa  the  ckief  sab^eot  of  stody  to  the  pcae* 
titioner.  The  modes  of  hiiwiiialiiaip  be  sn^  aaovni  only  to  iwo-— 
one  being  in  health,  bj  "  dditnsBsaf  e^  the  otiMr  i»  the  death  of  the 
part,  bj  nkeration  and  gangfeoe.  AH  dqwaila  aad  all  dbanys  of 
Btmcture  are  to  be  Tsewed  simplj  aa  so  numj  pmhMfci  or  naoita  of 
infiamiaatioB,  without  Deeossaiily  imrDlviag  a  iriwimmwrn  of  ^epreassa 
itself. 

In  speaking  of  AanatJe^efiydiMaM  among  pv^ 
^  There  are  fiimily  diseases,  just  as  there  are  fiunily  Ifkensiss,  nunmen^ 
and  peculiarities;  and  what  is  remarkable,  they  ace  nore  liable  to  be 
communicated  by  the  mother  than  the  fivther,  as  if  it  were  her 
special  prerogatiTe  to  impress  her -vices,  as  well  as  her  virtiisssr  npon  her 
desceni&nts.'*  Possibly  disease  transmissible  firom  either  parent  will 
be  more  Hk^  to  be  developed  in  those  of  the  children  who  partake 
most  of  the  vis  tnnfo,  as  of  the  physiognomy  of  that  parent;  bat  we 
do  not  know  that  the  obserration  of  onr  readers  will  be  f^aatd  to  oon- 
firm  this  statement  of  the  anthor. 

While  reading  different  parts  of  thewoi^ — those  lelatii^  to  ctiffiirsnt 
diseases  as  he  Buccesrively  treats  of  them—- it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the 
author  maintains  with  too  great  fkvoor  the  practice  of  abilnBeimg  bhod, 
as  a  powerfhl  means  for  removing  the  activity  of  disease.  Vonner 
writers  have  often  told  us  that  the  diseases  aibcting  our  brethren  in 
North  America  are  of  a  more  inflammatory  typ^  are  noxe  stbeoi^  and 
require  for  their  subjection  a  freer  use  of  the  lancet,  and  a  nrave 
liberal  use  of  leeches.  The  frequency  with  whick  alhwion  is  made  to 
taking  away  blood  seems  to  show  that  this  praotiee  is  more  pievalest 
tiiere  than  here.  The  stirring  active  halnts  of  the  people  ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  air  they  breathe,  or  of  the  cheapnese  ei  aleohol)  mael 
hare  had  some  influence  upon  the  material  of  diwasi^  and  npon  the 
frequency  of  it.  We  might  think  there  was  nothmg  moderate  in 
American  life.  Taking  root  in  a  new  soU,  tiie  boflMm  plant  rapidly 
grows  to  maturity,  and  rapidly  paseee  into  decay.  The  oensnlting 
practitioner  often  retires  upon  a  competenee  at  a  time  of  life  when,  in 
the  old  country,  he  has  scareefy  begun  to  fix  himself  firmly  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  and  his  professional  beethxen,  or  to  get  a 
footing  within  the  circle  of  remunerative  practice ;  and  the  highest 
ofliccrs  of  a  kindred  profession  are  superannuated  b^ore  the  grand 
climacteric  brings  the  evidence  of  a  decay,  which  here  we  do  not 
cckuowledge  as  accomi^anjing  it. 
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The  flnthttraiMfc  li%  alloipwi  to  apaakfcr-MMitf'mwifc  Ha  aabj— J  of 

"▲gs«idins»lM»aDneoi«rtiiffpBalHm0ii^iiittm  tile  lits^  Memjtwn^ 
and  k  aitadilv  gaiain^  gKoa]id».8ubTCraiMp  all  our  pncoBflUYecL  ootioBft  nflon 
tbfi  anl^ect^ajiba  rfindcnng  i^  nery.  aiiiwiamifthlft,.  in,  Um  opiuoa  of  manv^whoHifle 
bloodletting  is  really  ever  required  a& aaantiDhlogistio.  Whether  this  chaoga 
has  been  the  result  of  a  modification  of  tne  type  of  disease,  of  a  more  im« 
proved  method  etf  treatmeRt  with  other  remedies,  or  simply  of  the  whim  and 
eaprioe  of  »  few  proninent  and' isftiential  practitioners,  from  whom  the  rest 
ol  the  profesaioB  hini^  imliibed  their  yiewv,  I  am  unable  to  assert ;  but  the  faoit 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  more  quarts  of  blood  were  forraerij  spilt  thait 
OQiiDesaiespilimw.  Bleeding  ia  no kMigwctbe  fiahjoa;  thflopegationm  denomiced 
by  every  one.  Public  sentiment  has  ^i  to  an  extreme  upon  the  sabject^  and 
we  may  therefore  soon  look  for  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Foe 
myselC  I  cannot  but  re^et  this  state  of  things,  because  I  feel  satisfied  that 
it  does  not  rest  upon  a^ust  and  proper  basis.  If  we  formerly  bled  too  mucb^ 
too  frequent^,  too  eopiously,  ana  tcm  m£scrmiihately,  it  is  equally  certain — 
it  leaat  to  my  mmd-— that  the  operation  m  not  enough  resoitea  to  at  tho 

J^veaent  day.    Many  a  defoarmed  liinb»  blind  eve;,  enlarged  sp^lsen,  and  crippled 
ung,  bear  testimony  in  every  community  to  the  justice  of  this  remark." 

Ilk  ihh  pag^  folkMriDg  thi»  eztnet^  ^  renuurks  ob  bloodlettrng*,  the 
nmm  requiring  iJt,  aad  the  claimoB  of  sobjoctsthflt  wiU  bear  it,  or  othee^ 
-wise,  will  bo  £»UBd  to  be  jttdicioii%  aa  w«tll  aa  tho-  praaantions^  to  b* 
takaa  in  baving.  reeoune  to  thia^  wbioh.  ^  may  jost]j  be  regarded  aa 
aUudding-aittha  -verj  baad  of  tbo  list  of  tbft  oaagfebQiicPftl  raniediM  fim 
iaflamiuaiioQ." 

The  jumfmtin'  and  lasdenUoi  of  lioniiMianli  aztt- pointed  ovdi  with  pxaiaaF 
worthy  siiii]itaiiMa»  He  ad^naea  attentibik  to  the  tesipeatatare  ol  the 
patieat*B  roona^  and  to  ve&^lation;  he  iaeistB  strongly  on  Gleoalineaa^  a 
fieq;aent  change  oi  heddotbes  and  bodjhlinen>,and*waahing  or  cqponging 
ef  the  padentt'a  peraon,  aa  mfana  o£  Bubdning^  inftwiiCMition — ^mattera 
not  receiving  (be  tbinb»)  aufficienl  attention  from  practitioneak 
"  Even  the  arrangement  of  the  furaitura  ahoald  be  attended  to,  on  the 
principle  that  an  agreeable  impceaBiQn,  of  whatever  kind,  ia  more  con* 
dstciire  to  oom£art  and  recovesy  than  one  of  an  offoaits  charaoteR* 
If  the  wall-papers  could  be  changed  to  colours  and  pattema  more 
pleaaing^  wiilJi  as  little  tronbW  aa  the  bed^hanginga  and.  the  ohair-* 
eovevBi,  it  might  chew  the  soffiBser  onward  in  hia  progreea  bo  health* 
Who  haa  not  heard  of  »  patient  cmnpiaining  thttt  he  aeea  faoea  on  the 
walk)  or  that  the  figeiea  are  atarting  from  thmr  plaoea  I  ^  No  peraona 
ahould  be  pemuttad  to  be  about  the  patimt,  exeept  asch  aa  are  abao* 
Itttely  neoesaaiy  t»  nncae  him^  Mai^  a  paftisnfe  itk  killed  by  the  kind- 
noBB  ef  hia  frioida  and  rdativea."  Indieed^  mureflecting,  misjodging 
kindness  is  often  in  its  effects  fisir  worse  than  the  want  of  it. 

In  the  tceatment  he  reoomm«ida  lor  inflammalaop>  and  the  fever 
aitendiog  it,  hi^direetiona  under  ervory  head  are  waaderfiilly  minute, 
hia  practice  indiTiing  rather  to  a  /lo^jQiAannaoy^  ooanatitotiMMJly  aa  well 
aa  locally.  Hia  liat  oC  local  api^ieationa  ia  long,  and  the  potential  ingv»-. 
dients  are  aetive ;  and  we  think  be  trenches  too  much  on  what  would 
be  thought  the  province  of  the  pare  physician  in  England.  But  per- 
hups  practice  ia  tending  in  the  West  to  a  single  fskcalty  as  rapidly  aa 
it  seems  to  be  with  us. 
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Tlie  diagnosis  of  dinmic  abscess^  howerer  easy  in  theory,  is  not 
always  established  without  mistake,  as  the  experience  of  too  many  of 
the  best  surgeons  testifies.  Indeed,  we  donbt  whether  there  are  many 
operators  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  they  have  found  themselves  doing  something  more  than  making 
a  mere  puncture  for  the  evacuation  of  the  contents. 

"  The  only  two  affections  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  encephaloid  or  anearisin ;  but  from  these  it  may  usuallj  be  easUy  distin- 
guished by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling, 
and,  if  necessaiy,  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle." 

The  history,  if  it  could  be  always  had,  might  aid  the  diagnosis.  The 
patient  seldom  has  the  amount  of  observation  necessary  to  guide  the 
surgeon  unerringly,  and  if  the  fluctuation  of  purulent  matter  could  be 
always  felt,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  puncture. with  the  needle — an 
instrument  of  which  he  tells  us  in  another  place  that  "  a  large  volume 
might  be  filled,  if  one  had  time,  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  mischief  that 
has  been  committed  by  it  in  the  hands  of  careless  and  unscrupulous 
practitioners." 

Upon  the  subject  of  fnalignant  tumours,  Dr.  Gross  has  nothing  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  this  "subject,  unfortunately  sufficiently 
obscure.'*  More  was  hoped  from  the  microscope  than  it  has  done  fi)r 
the  advancement  of  suigical  pathology:  ''it  is  often  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  but  nothing  more."  It  comes  too  late  to  aid  the  diagnosis. 
His  treatment,  general  and  local,  dietetic  and  palliative,  in  the  occult 
and  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  is  judicious,  and  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
in  receiving  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  condemnation  of  all 
caustic  applications.  Of  congelation  he  does  not  express  an  opinion. 
We  confess  to  a  wish  to  see  a  larger  and  more  extensive  trial  of  cold 
as  a  surgical  agent,  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  from  professional 
memory.     In  regard  to  extirpation,  he  aajs : 

"  The  cases  which  have  done  best  in  my  own  hands,  after  operation,  were 
females  with  scirrhous  breasts,  which,  after  havmg  been  long  m  a  quiescent 
state,  at  length  assumed  a  threatening  ulcerative  tendency,  or  which  had 
actually,  in  a  slight  degree,  yielded  to  this  process." 

His  description  of  the  scro/ulatia  ulcer,  the  sur&ce,  the  secretion,  the 
edge,  and  the  parts  around,  is  too  long  to  extract  It  is  a  clear  and 
aceurate  description  of  an  ulcer  strongly  marked,  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  of  which  specimens  are  always  to  be  found  in  every  ward 
of  a  hospital;  and,  common  as  it  is,  worthy  of  close  study,  being 
one  with  which  the  ulcers  of  other  specific  diseases  are  often  oon- 
founded,  and  from  which  they  are  sometimes  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguishabla 

The  subject  of  metaUic  euktres,  now  exciting  attention  among  us, 
comea  under  his  consideration  when  treating  of  wounds.  He  says,  in 
his  own  limited  experience,  he  has  not  realized  from  them  the  great 
advantages  which  other  surgeons  have  been  led  from  their  own  obser- 
vation to  ascribe  to  them.  ''The  introduotion  of  the  wire  is  easy 
enough,  but  its  withdrawal  is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
and  even  risk  of  tearing  the  imperfectly-united  edges  of  the  wound 
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completely  asunder.  Nor  am  I  satisfied  that  it  is  less  irritatiug  than 
the  properly-prepared  silk  or  linen  thread."  The  inconvenience  we 
have  ourselves  found  in  withdrawing  it  has  arisen  from  the  less  yielding 
character  of  the  wire,  and  tne  removal,  especially  in  highly  sensi- 
tive parts,  as  the  lip,  is  often  attended  with  very  great  pain  to  the 
patienta 

The  following  piece  of  natural  history  may  be  new  to  some  of  our 
readers: 

"  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  our  Indiaa  tribes  poison  their  arrows,  so  as  to 
inflict  a  more  deadly  wound ;  but  I  am  informed  by  an  old  pupil — ^Dr.  W.  F. 
Edgar,  of  the  United  States  army — ^tbat  this  practice  is  peculiar  to  the  savages 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  watered  bj  Pitt  River,  one  of  the  north 
branches  of  the  Sacramento.  These  people,  it  is  said,  use  the  poison  of  the 
rattlesnake,  by  grinding  the  dried  head  of  tne  reptile  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  is  then  applied  by  means  of  the  putrid  blood  and  flesh  of  tne  dog  to  the 
pmnt  of  the  weapon,  the  wound  of  which  proves  speedily  mortal." 

For  another  extract  (*' Tooth-wounds")  we  make  no  apology,  as 
being  an  example  of  injury  more  frequently  arising  in  the  American 
mode  of  life  than  in  ours.  '<  Wounds  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  the 
human  subject,**  he  tells  us,  **  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  from 
the  danger  which  so  oflen  attends  them,  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  hitherto  received.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
cases  of  severe  suffering  occasioned  by  wounds  received  upon  tho 
fingers  in  the  act  of  striking  persons  upon  the  mouth."  He  relates 
several  cases;  one  of  them  in  "a  distinguished  jurist,"  in  whom  ery- 
sipelas followed ;  the  hand  was  amputated,  disease  reappeared  in  the 
stump,  and  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  arm.  '<  In  several,"  he 
adds,  *'  I  have  experienced  much  trouble  in  saving  life  and  limb." 

The  word  syphilis  he  applies,  as  other  writers  do,  to  all  forms  of 
disease — penal  diseases,  they  might  be  called — supposed  to  have  their 
origin  from  impure  sexual  intercourse.  He  does  not  distinguish  with 
more  accuracy  than  many  of  his  predecessors,  the  sequelce  of  the 
different  primary  sores  which  are  followed  by  secondary  affections; 
the  characteristic  eruption,  for  instance,  loss  of  hair,  and  nocturnal 
pains  of  the  hard  primary  sore,  which  does  not  produce  pus,  firom  the 
protean  secondary  symptoms  of  the  phagedenic  poison,  less  regular  in 
their  course,  and  more  formidable  in  their  ravages.  A  chapter  on 
venereal  diseases  in  a  comprehensive  work  on  surgery  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  John  Hunter.  Accurate  observer 
as  he  was,  Hunter  no  doubt  confounded  together  several  primary  sores 
of  different  specific  character.  The  more  accurate  observation  of  the 
present  day  endeavours  to  establish  a  separate  diagnosis;  and,  before 
attempting  a  cure  by  a  single  remedy,  or  by  a  routine  administration 
of  remedies  of  acknowledged  virtue,  shoxdd  be  able  to  point  out  with 
accuracy  the  sequelae  of  each,  the  course  of  the  original  sore,  and, 
where  there  are  such,  the  appearances  and  order  of  the  several  sequel®. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  on  <' General  Diagnosis,"  comprises  general 
directions  for  the  examination  of  the  different  organs,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  It  will  repay  the  reader  for  a  careful 
and  attentive  perosaL 


The  dtfiereat  methoia,  «till  >fli^v0ga«,<ef  ampuMtrng  Ae  eotiirendlSeB, 
VBdtfae  marUAUy  after  the  opmtieiiy  oeimpy  Bome  i^mmb  in  the  first 
wJnme,  Our  aothiir  dMeribn  the  difemut  mefdMidB,  xm  ^urbich  to 
— ch  difnwwion  haii  tulwm Ypkoe  ^Pith  «»  litlle  appiDadi  to^iiifmiuliy 
irf  'opioiosi,  bvt  vibJcm  no^etftintfte  itf  tkeir  eompwative  rdtie  tn^eiBr 
peutic  agents.  In  his  own  practice  he  prefers  the  operation  i»y  flH^ii^ 
^ndudi  he  thinks  more  eai^of  petfwmanee. 

The  circular  operation,  as  now  performed  by  double  incision,  iB*ffaat 
vdiiehior  the  hmgeife  ^Mriod  '^time  fan  'jeoaived  "ibe  generei  aippro- 
bation  of  -cRffgeom.  £7  it  a  amaller  «niomt  -of  in jmj  is  inflicted  on 
ike  iKift  parts,  fmd  it  makes  a  smaller  womd.  'Genenflly  it  is  attenlted 
widi  less  flow  of  blood,  the  months  of  the  divided  vesselB  contract 
more  perfSectlj,  and  a  amaller  number  of  vessels  require  ligatnie.  S«t 
it  requires  the  exeioiaB  of  a'little  more  judgment  on  the  part  of  Am 
mugeon — a  nieeroakmlation  in  admeasurement,  to  jsoubs  an  efficisBBt 
^covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone.  Jt  certainly  is  J3ot  aeooiding  io  our 
'experience,  wliat  some  instrument^makers  tell  tifl^  as  quoted  by  J>c. 
Gross,  that  stumps  made  by  the  circular  operation  seldom  jmswer  'wall 
&r  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  8ub8titnt&  If  it  was^  y»e  should  lie 
tempted,  when  the  difficulty  arose,  to  seek  the  aid  of  otkem  «ho  had 
£he  jQsunilty  of  'being  able  to  &  an  artificial  substitute  to  ihe  stunqp 
{UNsented  to  them. 

1]he  operation  laj  flaps  is  done  more  xeadily;  it  4akes  some  Hsw 
tBconds  less  in  time,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  the  inexpenanoed 
operator  failing  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  soft  parts  for  protectiou  of 
€he  end  of  the  bone— the  one  thing  above  all  xkthers  xequiced  for  tlia 
future  oomfort  of  the  patient  and  ^  adaptation -of  an  actifidal  limhu 
*^  Many  amputations  have  T  seen  villainously  done,"  said  ablate  inspector 
df  army  hospitals;  ''  but  tl^y  all  turned  out  well  if  only  the  bone  uras 
«awn  high  enough.** 

IDir.  Gross  remarks : — ''It  lias  long  been  known  that  the  ^danger  of 
the  operation  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  tron^ 
«nd  the  size  of  the  limb."  We  ju»  inclined  to  think  that  the  danger 
to  the  patient  arises  rather  from  the  ii\p]ry  or  diseasQ,  Jar  which  the 
operation  is  desired,  having  its  seat  so  Jiear  the  trunk.  J£  it  should 
over  become  tthe  &i^ion — and  who  shall  aay  it  will  not9 — Jso  amputate 
at  the  hip-joint  for  disease  of  the  knee,  we  venture  to  aaff  that  the 
mortali^  following  that  operation  will  be  much  less  than  in  the  casas 
to  which  the  qperation  is  now  for  the  .most  part  .restiieted — ^thos^ 
namely,  in  whidh  the  disease  cannot  be  .removed  by  jm^  operatkm 
through  the  thjgh  itself  and  where  theAB^putation  i%  often  ii  iiecieaBilgs, 
done  throu^  unsound  parts. 

Tn  the  great  operaticms^  where  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the 
pxiblicity  attending  cases  occurring  in  the  public  Soqpitals,  it  mi^^  -be 
worth  while  to  intititute  an  inquizy  into  the  amount  and  causes  of  the 
mortality  arimng  among  caass  in .simikr  clrcumstanoes under thehands 
of  dii&imt  surgeons  of  the  same  institution,  where  the»  exists  tbe 
same  atmosphere,  the  same  general  routine  of  dcmieKtic  'eoonony^  the 
same  nurses,  the  same  dressers  and  pupils,  the  jame  ^gowmoni  eon- 
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ta>l]iiig,  cr  xnay  be  helpisgy  the  mijuvcmtieL  Tho  field  of  inquiij  baa 
been  too  reBtricted.  Fuller  authentic  reports  from  the  lavger  hoapitak 
cAioald  be  periodieally  laid  before  the  Pro&aaion.  We  wiah  to  see  the 
caofleB  of  death  after  these  opexations  investigated  with  the  aseal  and 
industrj  and  the  sacoess  with  which  the  moitalitjr  in  beniia  hae  beea 
investigated,  in  the  belief  that  it  may  equally  lead  to  impnnraiiients  ia 
practice. 

The  ^apter  on  '^  Exciaifm  of  Bones  and  Joiots*'  is  short.  It  would 
aeem  that  the  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  surgoy  is  not  in  an  ad- 
Tanoed  stage.  ^  In  this  coantcy,"  Dr.  Gross  zeauurks,  ''excision  of  the 
joints  has  hitherto  been  grsaUy  neglected,  both  ia  hospital  and  privato 
practice." 

To  an  American  aothor  one  looks  nabually  for  *  full  account  of 
WMBtHheM:  it  is  due  to  American  surgery  that  we  should  acknowledge 
our  (Migalaon  for  this  great  and  wonderful  innovation.  An  interesting 
history  is  g^ven  of  the  unhappy  originator,  Dr.  Wdk^  whose  first 
experiment  was  made  on  hiinn^  with  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  1844* 
The  knowledge  that  inhaling  the  gas  rendered  the  patient  insensible 
to  the  pain  of  a  sozgieal  operatioa  had  been  publicly  taoght  in  one,  at 
least,  of  the  medical  schools  in  London  nearly  thirty  yeaxs  before  thii. 
But  we  were  told  no  more  than  that  it  had  been  *^  tried;*'  so  had  other 
means.  Large  doses  of  opium  had  been  given  by  pcaetitionen^ — rather, 
we  suspect,  with  the  view  of  overooming  the  expected  resistance  of  the 
patient  in  a  given  case,  than  with  the  intention  of  relieving  tiie  paia 
of  the  operation.  Dr.  Gross  went  beyond  this.  Hie  was  in  the  Ubit 
of  employing  it,  either  alone,  or  with  antimony,  fiir  many  jesvs  in  almost 
«very  ease  that  fdl  into  his  hands.  ''  I  became  very  iaid.  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  n0ver,ao  far  as  I  eould  determine, experieneed  any  bad  efieots 
£rom  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  it  was  commonly  produetive 
«f  great  benefit,  not  only  blunting  aendlbility,  but  preventing  shock, 
and  consequently  severe  seaeliBa.'' 

The  effect  of  drunkeaeness  in  deadening  pain  had  been  observed* 
Many  an  aiapatistarm.  has  been  done  during  drunkennesB,  and  the  patient 
Jhns  known  nothing  of  it.  But  experience  testified  that  it  was  fiur 
fiom  being  universally  sa  In  one  of  the  midland  counties,  a  family 
of  ''  bone-setters,^  who  had  great  reputation  in  restoring  contracted 
joints,  used  to  make  the  patteats  drunk  before  applying  forcible  ezr 
tension  to  break  down  the  adhesions :  and  it  has  been  known  that 
midwifes  have  had  reeoorse  to  theeame  practice  to  relievo  the  pains  of 
labour.  Drunkenness  was  too  uncertain  in  its  aotkm  as  an  ansBsthetie 
to  be  admissible  as  an  agent  of  acknowledged  efficacy. 

Tifte  apfMypent  removal  of  oonsdooaness  bymesmeiic  ^paeses"  (what- 
over  its  success  with  the  <'  mild  Hindoo")  fiuJed,  with  us,  to  temper  the 
aharpness  of  a  aerious  operation :  the  single  case  brought  puhUcly  be- 
£»re  the  profession  having  been  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  an  im- 
postura  But  that  the  imagination  can  be  so  £yrabstraoted  as  t6  allow 
aome  degree  of  pain  to  be  inflicted  unfelt,  the  well-autiientioated  case 
of  the  li^  Lord  Metcalfe  will  show.  Besides,  many  of  us,  since  the 
intiodnetion  of  ether  and  eUorollN:n^  havn  aeen  a  patient  ^wtd^ 
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the  latter  part  of  an  operation  bybreatliing  throngh  the  empty  sponge 
of  the  inhaler. 

"  The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  improvements  in  the  ai-ts  and 
sciences,*'  Dr.  Gross  observes,  "  have  greatly  multiplied  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  bums  cmd  scalds.  [e.g.  "  On  our  Western  waters,  where 
steamboat  explosions  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  many  persons  are 
annually  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  hot  water.*'}  I  am  satisfied  that 
few  practitioners  understand  their  character,  or  treat  them  with  the 
success  of  which  they  are  capable."  The  subject  is  discussed  fully, 
with  the  different  treatment  he  considers  applicable  to  the  injuries  in 
different  degrees  of  severity,  and  in  the  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress.  •    V 

Tetantis  has  been  found  fatal  under  Dr.  Gross's  care.  "  In  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty-one  years  I  have  seen  but  two  cases  where  the 
patient  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  then  only  afber  a  protracted  and 
painful  struggle.**  In  an  acute  disease  so  formidable  and  so  fatal,  when 
the  ansBsthetic  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform  were  fully  established, 
surgeons  naturally  looked  to  inhalation  as  the  one  remedy  yet  untried, 
and  from  which  benefit  might  be  hoped.  The  experience  of  each  in- 
dividual surgeon  in  the  thirteen  years  which  have  passed  since  its  in- 
troduction is  necessarily  limited;  and  none  can  have  had  many 
importunities  of  watching  its  effects.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Gross  has  himself  used  it.  He  says,  notwithstanding  the  reports 
published  by  different  observers,  "  it  is  certain  it  has  generally  signally 
failed  to  cure."  Under  our  own  observation,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that 
the  violence  of  the  spasm  and  the  paroxysms  of  pain  have  been  les- 
sened ;  but  the  attacks  returned  at  shorter  intervals,  and  the  patient 
has  bcKSome  sooner  exhausted  by  their  repetition.  The  euthanasia  was 
successful 

The  subject  of  aneurism  is  treated  at  length ;  Dr.  Gross  gives  a 
valuable  analysis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease.  From  his 
report,  spontaneous  aneurism  seems  to  be  of  rare  occun*ence  among 
our  kiusmen  in  North  America ;  and  his  own  opportunities  of  persomd 
observation — large  as  his  experience  has  been  in  public  and  private 
practice — have  consequently  been  limited.  He  gives  the  preference  in 
general  to  the  treatment  by  instrumental  compression :  but  he  considers 
that  digital  compression  should  be  tried  more  extensively  than  has  yet 
been  done,  in  aneurisms  of  the  extremities.  He  has  not  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  trying  manipulation.  The  directions  for  performing  the 
operations  for  tying  the  different  arteries  are  not  different  from  what 
will  be  found  in  standard  works  of  surgical  anatomy ;  but  they  ai'e 
given  in  the  language  of  a  surgeon  familiar  from  frequent  practice 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  living  subject. 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  diseases  and  it^uriee  qf  the  joints  are 
briefly,  but  clearly  stated.  Perfect  repose  during  inflammation  is  of 
the  utmost  importance:  "the rest  must  be  absolute  and  unconditionaL** 
If  matter  should  form  within  a  joint,  it  must  be  evacuated :  '^  the  in- 
cision need  not,  nay  must  not,  be  direct,  but  subcutaneous,  small,  not 
large ;  and  when  this  precaution  is  observed,  and  the  orifice  is  imme- 
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diatelj  olosed  to  prevent  admittance  of  the  air,  nothing  but  good  can 

result  from  it The  opening  is  of  coarse  made  at  a  dependent 

part,  and  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  matter  ceases  to 
accumulate:  the  joint  being  well  supported  in  the  interval  by  .the 
bandage,  or  by  a  roller  and  adhesive  strips."  In  chronic  disease  Dr. 
G-ross  has  found  the  mildest  modes  of  counter-irritation  sufficient  in 
his  own  practice  to  ^h?omote  a  cure.  He  has  not  been  so  bold  as  to  use 
injeotiona     Constitutional  treatment  of  course  is  not  to  be  neglected* 

DislocaUana  occupy  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  The  importance 
of  correct  and  early  diagnosis  is  pointed  out,  and  the  necessity  for 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  parts  concerned,  under  the 
influence  of  anassthetics,  if  necessary.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  reduc- 
tion, he  thinks,  does  not  arise  from  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
muscles,  but  from  the  prominences  of  the  bones  and  the  ligaments; 
"  the  resistance  is  most  striking  in  the  ginglymoid  articulations,  owing 
to  the  greater  complexity  of  their  structure  and  their  larger  size,  but 
more  especially  to  the  greater  number  and  bulk  of  the  neighbouring 
prominences  and  depressions,  thus  permitting  the  displaced  bone  to 
become  more  readily  interlocked  with  the  £xed  one."  In  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  *'  the  chief  impediment  to  restoration  is  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  are  affected  by  the  acci- 
dent, but  the  indirect  action  of  the  muscles  that  are  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  the  malposition  of  the  dislocated  bone;  and  the  operation 
may  always  be  safely,  certainly,  and  expeditiously  performed,  simply 
by  manual  effort,  without  any  apparatus,  pulleys,  or,  in  short,  any 
extraneous  aid  whatever." 

We  pass  from  the  diseases  of  the  bones  and  their  appendages, 
with  which  the  second  volume  opens,  to  the  subject  of  /rcuturea, 
which  he  regards  as  the  most  trying  and  difficult  branch  of  surgery  to 
practise  successfully. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  never  treat  a  case  of  fracture,  however  simple,  without  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  anxiety  in  re^rd  to  its  ultimate  issue.  I  cannot 
retire  at  night,  or  rise  in  the  morning,  without  a  sense  of  discomfort,  so 
long  as  I  am  conscious  that,  despite  my  most  assiduous  attention  and  my 
best-directed  efforts,  my  patient  is  likely  to  become  deformed  and  lamed 
for  life." 

Perhaps  his  anxiety  may  arise  in  part  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
frequency  with  which  law-suits  are  waged  about  charges  of  mal- 
practice. Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  long  section  is  written  with  a 
caution  and  an  amount  of  closeness  of  observation  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  long  and  extensive  practice  in  consultation,  in  a  country  where 
we  hear  of  practitioners  requiring  a  bond  of  indemnity  from  a  patient, 
before  undertaking  the  treatment  of  his  case. 

In  the  division  of  fractures,  as  in  dislocations,  he  adopts  the  French 
distinction  into  simple  and  eompUecUed,  in  preference  to  the  two 
long  adopted  in  England.  We  confess  we  prefer  the  terms  so  well 
known  in  England.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  word  camplicaUd  adds 
nothing  definite  to  the  term  fracture,  beyond  saying  that  there  is 
other  mischief  beside  the  ''  solution  of  continuity  in  the  osseous  tissue.*' 
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It  is  not  sttffidsiitlj^leaonptm,  and  it  wottkl  fleesi  to  be  obj«eti<Mbley 
because  ^it  is  ea^  to  oonpiise  imder  tim  deftominatiou  every  form  of 
aocadoDttfast'Caa  poesibly  finbe,  eitberet  tbo  moBMDt  of  the  isjtuj  or 
during  the  ^egren  «f  the  twatment." 

The  EngliA  reader  vriM  he  surprised  to  fad  tiwt  maoag  the  imtiaom 
splints,  be^  andaq^nAns  of  dfffiweBt  kinds,  proposed  for  the  treat 
nent  of  feacttRes  ^  the  ffcalt  of  the  thigh-l^one,  the  ome  -whAek  m 
more  esmnonly  tned  anumg  ne  iSum  (we  may  ventmn  to  sa^  all  tlm 
ethers  ]nrttogcriSier,  is  not  mentioned  bjr  Dr.  Ooosa.  We  mean  the*  long 
spHnt,**  or  LisUm's,  as  it  is  flometimes  eaUed,  Jumng  been  drieflj 
Inoii^zt  into  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  Listen.  Tbe  fiiswion  seema  ih& 
more  loniarkiihle,  as  the  splnit  was  origmallj,  tf  ^tn  ramember  ligjhAiy 
the  invention  of  -m  Ameriean  smgeon.  The  fonner  *'  long  spMnt,"  «r 
Desanlfs,  on  which  it  was  an  improvement,  reached  onlj  to  the  tro- 
Aanter,  and  eoa«ter^ost<ettBion  oonld  not  be  maintained  w^  it.  This 
defect  is  remedied  in  the  modem  "  long  splint.* 

The  injnrioQs,  and  even  fotal  eiiects,  which  are  the  vesidt  -of  eei»- 
tmuion  of  the  h^xm,  when  Ite  violence  is  apjdied  inditoetlj,  as  wImu  • 
person  foHing  from  a  connderable  height  tdi^xte  npon  his  foot,  knees^ 
or  bnttoelEB,  mce  illostnited  by  a  compaartson  whidi  we  have  not  -ow- 
selves  had  an  opportnnity  'of  maJking. 

^  Here  the  force  of  the  iujupji  is  transmitted  along  'flie  bones  of  the  extrs- 
nitieB  and  of  the  spine  to  the  rase  of  the  skull,  wheie  dq^oding,  it  is  eomsm- 
meated  to  the  bnaa^  veiy  mnidi  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  nead  is  strMk 
with  a  hand  bod  j«  as  a  Uiulgeoii,  poker,  or  farick.  The  effect  «f  this  kum.  of 
concussion  may  be  illustrated  by  what  occurs  k  the  boyifik  «^miijy»mAnt  of 
killing  woodpeckers,  in  countries  where  cherries  aboancL  To  prevent  the 
depredations  of  these  marauders,  a  slender  pole  is  sunk  into  the  earth,  its  head 
protruding  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  When  the  bird  alights,  the  nole  is  struck 
with  aa  axe,  and  the  vibratory  motion  Unts  transmitted  through  me  pole  to  hn 
body  kills  him  in  an  instant." 

The  foUowiag  remads  upon  the  nae  of  opmm  in  fqfia/mmaticn  of 
the  iamn,  tthongh  XBither  •opposed  to  the  general  o|»imon,  neem  to  bis 
jndiciom': 

'"B  is  by  no  means  established  that  opiates,  jndicioasly  admimstere^,  pro- 
duoe  cerebral  congestion ;  and  even  supposing  that  they  did,  the  ooenrreneD 
would  be  no  oontnriadiBafciQn  to  their  ffiaihitimi.  IF  thejr  pwadaee  oaacesfiaa 
at  all,  the  eoiif^estian  is  of  apunve,  and  met  of  an  active  diameter,  and  there- 
fore comparatuFely  hafiailess.  JBut  Ido  not  look  npoa  the mat^  in  this  Ji|^ 
-*on  the  contmry,  I  believe  that  anodynes,  by  cauiroUing  the  heart's  action, 
expert  a  direct  and  positive  influence  in  controlling  inflammation  of  the  braii^ 
by  placing  the  organ  in  a  state  of  repose,  so  essential  in  every  case  of  disease 
and  iinuiy,  no  matter  how  induced  or  where  oocurrine.  The  brain  in  '^ 
normal  state  rises  and  descends  with  eveiy  movement  of  the  left  ventricle  ^ 
the  heart ;  in  injury,  this  action  is  greatly  increased,  beooamn;  often  wpH^ 
tomoltnoBs  and  oaerwhelaiing ;  the  nervous  palp  jEeceures  -m  mock  at  each 
pulsation;  it  is  never  at  rest,  and  has,  thoEefore;  no  o^Artunity  to  repair  ths 
mischief  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  it  Now,  the  ob^t  of  the  anodyne  is  to 
insure  this  result  by  paralysing  the  hearty  and  thus  rendeiing  it  usable  to  send 
to  the  brain  the  accustomed  quantity  of  blood.  If  this  mode  of  reasoning  be 
fx>rrect,  it  follows  that  the  wounded  organ,  receiving  less  ifloodthan  usiad,  will 
be  less  prone  to  inflammation.    We  ean  seouio  Tepesefor  ^  in  no  other  way. 
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W«  majYSKrrjibe  iiiaBBd  hand  m  m  sling,  Bndvpfi^vpGnts  to^Hieviieined 
leg,  bat  we  can  insure  tranquillity  to  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stonuuh,  faowiek^ 
«na  poitoiieBm  on^  by  the  use  of  anodyneB.  £ut  these  semediea  do  gfood  in 
anotoftr  capacity  junder  these  circumstanoes.  They  induce  skep,  allay  pauw 
and  quiet  the  mind — effects  which  cannot  fedl  to  promote  recovery,  whei^  uom 
the  mghtful  nature  of  the  injmy,  recovery  is  not  impossible.*' 

TniiBes  fonn  an  importeat  jrtiek  ia  the  palliative  fawtwrnt  if 
ladnoible  hmmia^  in  aome  caaea  ieadiag,  ^though  idowlj,  to  the  .peap- 
iMiMnint  can.  JDr.  Gvofls  givea  tbe  ppefiwenoe  to  Obate'a.  We  aae  Ite 
nme  dij^feotioii  io  ihis  aa  to  maat  of  the  tnuHea  &r  TagMiaal  or  femooral 
Iternia  wiiioh  are  fonned  of  a  Bpnng  encircling  the  peUria.  WJula 
gieat  meobanioal  iT^gonnity  ia  ap|died  to  i^e  oonstniotunirof  tbe  ^mi^ 
that  it  should  ^t  itself  enhotly  to  tlie  xingB,  and  to  the  oarve  and  ihe 
aeck  that  it  fihoaUL  J»Bt  exactly  in  the  ^p^oin  and  bend  af  the  thi^  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  neoessity  lor  fittioi;  the  spring  to  the  peMsis 
tfVBrloohed.  Xhis  object  wmikl  he  better  attninfMl  if  the  posterior 
yurt  tof  the  fqwrn^  wiaie  beut^  so  as  to  de«adbe  a  tnnsTarse  section  -of 
a'4MiBe  zatfherthanAeeotioB  of  a  eylindei;  wluoh  is  the  form  of  saost 
sf  the^eqpeab  trasses.  Xhe  vahae  of  a  trass  as  a  praveiitive  of  the 
ttoxeserioas  evils  of  staangiilatioB  has  hsan  tested  at  one  hospital  an 
a  large  soale.  In  a  large  town  in  an  agrioaltttial  ooan^,  where  tha 
opexation  for  Hitiangulated  hecnia  was  not  uaeomuMMiy  the  govemon 
snne  few  yeess  ago  leselved  to  8i]q[f>ly  trasses  to  evoy  patient  applyin^^ 
if  jnooHuaended  1^  the  anigeoa  in  attendanoe.  We  have  b^  told 
ihat  the  opevatieii  for  stnu^palated  hernia  hasaot been  performed  Jb 
4he  hoifiilalainQB  this  order  has  been  oancied  into  ezecntioB. 

£lerdy's  and  Wutaar'a  operations  ace  briefly  discnaaed,  with  saimt 
snoriififlatifHiH  by  A.nierioan  suzgeoiw.  Dr.  Gitess  rektes  the  &Uowing 
successful  operation  for  the  radical  ouse  of  a  fanapal  hernias 

^The  late  Br.  Jameson  of  Baltimow  awny  yean  agopeifDnned  an  epentfion 
iorthe jadical^OBW  of  a^fiomond  hernia,  .in  or  oae  ot  a  vannr  iady,  by  di^- 
•eoting  upa  tongue-lihe  Jap  of  ifllegaeieiit,;&eBi  the  afijAoariieod  of  Pon- 
part'fi  Ji^^uneat,  and  insertisg  its  baise,  which  was  fullv  thraaoaacteES  of  Jm 
inch  in  width,  into  the  femoral  oanaL  The  edges  of  the  wouxid  were  dnna 
together  over  the  flap,  by  several  sutures.  Tor  a  Tew  days  the  patient  was 
restless  and  annoyed  ny  vomiting ;  and,  idfhough  ike  parts  did  not  ail  unite  by 
the  first  intention,  yet  they  soon  got  well,  ihe  iranaphuited  iiri/^muetrt  con- 
tracting into  a  hard  knot  over  the  femoral  ring,  whidi  was  thus  completely 
dosed,  the  recovery  being  perfect.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  opiirdacwi  has  afsr 
been  oepeatsd." 

The  node  of  ^mmsva^  ^  oonertftms  :finm  ifte  hlcMar  hn  of  Me 
ywMS  veeenred  inevMsed  skteotion.  Lilhotri^r,  aviodem  dmpfo^pwiieu^ 
^eesTiotappem  to  ^staad  «o  high  in  the  anthox^s  estiDifltton  as  a  vaeaaa 
mf  «OBe, askdoes in  ihirope.  Of  the  diffisreat  aaodes  of  UfefaMioiuy, 
he  giveBlte  pvefeseaoe  to  the  lateral,  as  now  vaaany  performed ;  "the 
vncoesflfel  resalts  of  *the  operations  in  America  merit  'tihe  prskefae 
gives.  "  Of  895  cases  in  the  practice,  chiefly  private,  of  AsBeiieaaL 
suigeons,  851  were  cured,  and  44  died ;  making  a  proportion  of  1  in 
20^.'*  A  slight  notice  only  of  the  median  operation  ia  given.  Time 
alone  must  ahow  whether  this  is  entitled  permanently  to  the  confidence 
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of  surgeons :  it  is  a  more  simple  road  into  the  bladder,  but  it  is  a 
longer  one. 

The  number  of  mechanical  contrivances,  not  all  of  simple  con- 
struction, and  the  many  operations,  not  all  easy  of  execution,  recom- 
mended in  modern  times  for  the  relief  or  permanent  cure  of  struAure 
of  the  urethra  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work  to  be  done,  as  well 
as  to  the  want  of  uniform  success  in  the  attempts.  The  author's  con- 
viction, from  ample  experience,  is  that  the  very  best  instrum^it  for 
dilating  a  strictare  is  the  common  silver  catheter  with  a  slightly  conical 
point.  Much  must  depend  on  the  class  of  patients  who  come  und^ 
treatment,  and  their  wUlingness  or  ability  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
discipline  which  is  needed  to  give  effect  to  any  treatment.  The  perineal 
section  of  Mr.  Syme  is  required  in  some  intractable  cases ;  when  the 
cases  are  well  selected  and  the  operation  is  properly  executed,  Uie  author 
believes  the  effects  are  generally  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  text  is  illustrate  by  a  large  number  of  wood  engravings,  the 
greater  part  original,  the  work  of  American  artists;  some  are  from  the 
standard  English  authors :  the  reader  will  recognise  the  fiimiliar  sketch 
in  many  of  them,  the  evergreens  of  pictorial  sui^gety.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  these  woodcuts  are  so  often  reproduced,  without  any  authcw  taking 
the  trouble  to  have  the  errors  in  the  original  blocks  corrected.  We 
will  mention  some.  In  vol.  L  fig.  51,  the  knot  is  upon  the  line  of  in- 
cision. In  fig.  128  the  strap  of  the  tourniquet  is  passed  wrongly 
through  the  lower  platform.  In  fig.  267  the  surgeon  is  making  exten- 
sion at  a  strange  waste  of  mechanical  power.  In  many  of  the  ampu- 
tations (vol.  ii.\  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  limb  under  operation.  At  p.  801  the  patient  in  the  text 
"lies  on  his  side"  during  paracentesis:  the  engraving  represents  a 
female  subject  in  the  erect  posture. 

The  type  is  good,  and  the  compositor*s  work  is  well  done :  through- 
out the  whole  of  it  we  do  not  remember  to  have  detected  a  inisprint. 
A  few  hard  words,  as  we  went  through  the  pages,  struck  ns  as  being 
scarcely  ytt  naturalized  : — ^timeously,  sakelessly,  lymphatitis,  lymphiza- 
tion,  fibrinization,  localization,  horizontalized,  irreducibility,  indpiency, 
vulnerating,  repullulating,  pilous  matter,  vessels  ligated,  and  bone  ex- 
sected ;  spicule,  fistule,  burse,  and  sequester  may  be  added. 

The  index  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  copious  and 
well  arranged. 

The  author's  style  is  easy  in  the  reading ;  he  seems  to  have  a  dear 
understanding  of  what  he  means,  and  his  language  is  intelligible.  His 
descriptions  of  diseases  and  their  symptoms  are  good  and  practical ; 
he  deals  in  principles,  in  descriptions  of  disease,  and  approved  modes 
of  treatment.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  hardness  which  disfigures 
much  of  the  sdentific  writing  of  the  day ;  and  there  is  a  notable  abmnce 
-*-a  pleasing  one — of  the  frequent  i^ipearance  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person. 
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BxviEW  VII. 

Modem  Medicine,  its  Aims  and  Tendencies.  The  President's  Address 
at  the  Twenty-Eighth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Torquay,  August  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  1860. 

Medical  men  for  some  years  past  have  fallen  so  much  into  the  way 
of  haranguing  each  other  on  all  possible  occasions,  whenever  a  society 
can  be  instituted,  an  anniversary  invented,  or  a  school  set  a-going, 
that  there  is  a  call  in  honour  on  those  who  report  their  eloquence  to 
say  a  word  for  the  silent  section  of  the  brotherhood,  who,  by  renouncing 
their  tnm  of  talk,  consent  to  forego  a  modicum  of  their  significance. 
Publicists  of  this  class,  for  the  most  part,  escape  notice  from  the  critics, 
or  in  any  case  are  but  loosely  questioned.  Yet,  as  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain,  no  set  of  men  who  frequent  the  highways  of  medical  litera- 
ture should  be  more  carefully  looked  after.  They  begin  by  collecting 
a  crowd.  They  claim  to  be  heard  by  appeals  to  principle,  and  on 
matters  of  more  than  individual  interest.  They  speak  with  a  quasi- 
authority,  ex  caihedrdf  from  a  platform.  As  a  class  of  compositions, 
these  monologues,  voluntary  or  im]x>sed,  are  at  this  present  date  fairly 
below  the  mark.  Tet  in  every  year's  succeeding  crop,  there  are  many 
that  have  good  stuff  in  them,  with  plenty  of  it.  The  criticism  hitherto 
spared  to  them  is  seldom  such  as  readers  are  content  to  suffer,  or 
authors  care  to  receive.  It  assumes  for  both  a  twofold  foregone  in- 
difference. It  offends  in  either  extreme.  It  is  flimsy  in  its  selection, 
or  stereotyped  in  its  generality.  By  closer  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  published  opinions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  our  profession,  this  department  of  our  literature  would  at 
once  assume  its  due  importance,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  might  be 
improved  into  a  chronicle  of  our  legitimate  gains  in  practical  science 
with  a  special  facility  for  their  rapid  and  general  diffusion. 

Thus  thinking,  we  hold  that  no  class  of  publications  should  be  more 
critically  examined  by  those  who  undertake  the  censorship  of  our 
spoken  or  written  thoughts,  than  the  monologues  addressed,  under  any 
or  whatever  denomination,  to  an  assembly,  in  the  flesh,  of  working 
medical  men. 

Want  of  industry  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  "  Discourse 
from  the  Chair,"  or  carelessness  in  their  arrangement  when  collected, 
are  slights  nnmistakeable  on  the  courtesy  and  listening  &culty  of  those 
who  have  volunteered  their  attendance  in  support  of  the  speaker. 
Mystification  and  sophistry  are  a  denial  of  their  understanding.  Tedi- 
ousness  is  a  positive  cruelty.  Irrelevant  prettinesses,  sentiment,  and 
platitudes  are  outrages,  never  to  be  forgiven,  on  their  literary  taste. 
And  these  remarks  we  do  not  hesitate  to  extend,  in  all  their  strict- 
ness, to  lectures,  single  or  in  the  course.  Every  lecture  is  in  truth  a 
publication,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  If  not  good  euough 
to  be  brought  to  book,  it  should  not  be  delivered.  Of  serial  lectures, 
who  would  gainsay  us,  for  the  cravings  of  wholesome  professional 
appetite,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  more  tban  sufficient  supply. 
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Thej  have,  indeed,  become  the  staple  of  medical  journalism  ;  yet  how 
seldom  is  their  presence  noted  or  their  quality  tested  by  the  critic  of 
the  company.  Admitted  as  ^ac^ertnements,"  do  they  claim  a  right 
of  undisputed  footing  %  Proclaimed  as  "  lectures,"  are  thejc  receivttl 
as  edicts,  and  submitted  to  without  reserve  T  It  iis  precise]^  this  pres- 
tige ofquasi-authority  that  should  bring  them  under  tha  closest  and 
most  jealous  scrutiny.  Their  authors  too  often  presume  on  ft  m  their 
venture  <^  statement  and  inferenoa.  Their  not  unfinequent  plagjansBiB 
from  those  who  sometimefi  talk  but  never  pdnt^  wcmld  aasttcedljr  by 
eaqposuie  be  aEunewhat  held  in  check.  It  has  gone  hard  with  osrtaia 
ef  us  to  stand  by,  week  after  week,  while  these  pilferings  ham  been  uk 
progress ;  in  the  end,  perchance,  to  see  our  own  dama£^  goods  put  up^ 
for  sale^  without  acknowledgment!  by  the  enterprising  agprofgnaJbooL. 
In  this  the  normal  lawlessnesa  of  regular  medicina  is  the  8a&  ezteib- 
aion  of  pretended  phyaicL 

Leoturen,  j&equent  and  xeadjas  chairs  £)r  their  sitting,  eacnest»  aoconis- 
pliahed;  incompetent,,  careless^  antagonistic  I  The  sesolcing  doctrina 
Q'  Principles"  of  our  School  Proepectns),  one  of  coEBeaponding  variety 
in  patient  and  practitioner,  reflected  throc^h  successive  ganerationa  c£ 
studfiBits^  in  every  possible  tint  and  shadow  of  inharmonious  design*. 
A  central  supervision,  searching  and  persistent^  o£  lectuxeis  and  the 
lectore-voom»  beginning  with  an  entire  revision  of  the  lecture-system, 
is  an  urgent  present  need,  and  would  be  accepted  by  the  Profession  in 
full  eq^valoit  of  the  poll-tax  levy  by  their  parliamentary  counciL 
In  the  mean  time,  every  lecture  that  can  be  caught  in  print  should  bo 
strictly  interrogated  by  the  sitting  authorities;  and  if  not  able  to  giva 
a  good  account  of  itself  should  be  made  to  suffer  fi>r  its  share  of  tha 
general  scandal.  Let  the  chairman,  president,  osator,  lecturer,  who 
olaiins  an  hour*s  silence  from  any  number  of  his  co-professionals^  that 
he,  and  he  alone,,  may  talk,  be  made  to  understand  fcyr  the  future,  that 
if  he  docs  less  than  his  best^  his  very  best,  to  interest  and  instruct  his 
audience,  heia  guilty  of  a  rudeness^  and  has  betrayed  a  trust.  Mora* 
over,  let  him  know,  that  if  having  conciliated  their  attention  and 
approval,  he  be  induced,  ''by  request,"  to  print  his  utterancei^  ho 
un&ilingly  challenges  the  attention  of  the  professional  reviewers. 
Councils,  colleges^  colleagues,  and  committees,  under  such  supervision^ 
would,  we  may  hope,  become  careful  in  requestiug  the  pubUcation.  of 
lectures  or  addresses  to  which,  having  lent  an  offioal  ear,  they  desired 
to  affix  their  official  stsmp.  And  previously  to  such  pubHeation  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  exercise,  within  limits,  a  privilege  of  critical 
revision.  Many  an  address^  need  we  say,  that  has  been  triumphant  in 
its  delivery,  haa^  to  the  dismay  of  orator  and  audience;,  been  hopelessij 
flattened  by  the  press,  irretrievably  damped  by  the  printer  s  '^^Vt 
Thus  nursing  our  belief,  we  read  with  curious  attention  the  little 
terminal  paragraph  affixed  by  our  editor  to  the  last  page  of  the 
January  number  of  our  Journal : — "  The  Editor  is  particularly  desirous 
of  having  all  Beports  of  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Sanitary  Boards,  Scientific 
Societies,  dtc,  forwarded  to  him ;  as  also  Inaugural  Lectures,  Theses, 
Medical  and  Scientific  Addresses,  &c"  A  proclaimed  high  festival  of 
paper  waife  and  strays  I   A  consolidation,  under  summons,  of  incongruous 
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fim^mg  wfc— is£  Ob  wluifc  litotavj  akitMid  ywpmtrl  To  wkaA.  pro- 
£mmmA  endl  Tkai  ear  aditiDr  k  alreftdj  ridi  in  thai  wliick  lie 
prnftimiu  to  oointt^  wko  e£  Um-  skmmhI  praas  can  don^l  WW  would 
refine  a  petuij  1a»  CiBaar — a  small  eoiQ  firooi  has  own  pariieular  aiut  to 
a  great  coUectorl  When  be-  shall  have  raised  hie  paper  pyramid,  th^ 
only  convenient  design  for  pamphlet  stroetorei^.  what  and  where  will 
te  his  profit  ibna  the  p^l  We  are  not  in  the  seeeeti  hoi  we  have*  our 
gnfiBW*  In  the  mmms  time^  having  inAaecepted  one  of  the  flyieg 
sheets  on  ite  wa^^  wer  pw^eser  to  deci{^ier^  witk  oar  leader^  whaitever 
o€  meaniag  may  Me  heneatk  its  wing. 

'  Modem  Medfeiiie:  its  AisM  and  TewleiieMsi'  '<  The  President's 
AddroitotheBritigh  Medicai  AssoeiatioB^  MssinhkAat  Torqoayin 
ihe  Antuma  ei  1860."  A  ehaHenge  how  safe  for  notke  by  oar 
warder,  the  Poblisheri  A  compsiLy  how  secnre  of  wekome  and 
honourable  entertoiniiieBi  by  our  sexMsdudy.  the  Editor  I  ^Modern 
Medicine:  its  Aims  and  TendeasaesF'  The  ^ery  notto  of  eur  brain  1 
The  work  ever  ready  to  oar  haadi  Boom  for  the  swelling  theme  I  Is 
there  enoi^h  of  "verge  in  oar  emtixe  trimestral  sheet  for  its  long  array 
of  statement,  its  powlexoas  store  <^  focts^  its  history,  its  logie  in  the 
main,  its  widi^nqpreacBng  coBQlasion%  with  their  light  attendant  retinue 
of  inforence^  soggestion,  or  illastEatioiif  A  glanee  at  the  task  before 
oa^  and  we  are  reassoied.  Modern  medicine  is  presented  to  na  in  the 
form  and  within  the  limits  of  a  small  octavo  pamj^ilet.  The  "  Aima 
and  TendencieBT  have  no  wider  raxi^  than  a  few  lines  in  a  few  pages 
ean  here  and  there  be  made  to  a£RN*d»  Our  readers  will  submit  more 
cheerfally  than  oorseives  to  the  reduced  scale  of  critical  remark  which, 
in  fitneas  of  propottioa,  attadiea  to  an  essay  so  inordinately  small  on 
a  sabjeet  winch  is  never  less  than  iooonveniently  large.  It  will  be 
with  exceeding  difficulty  that  we  shall  in  any  way  oonfoxm  to  the 
Totqoay  standard  of  physic  in  its  widest  sense* 

Aiter  a  fow  modest  phrases  of  eoBTentioDal  homiUty,  oar  author 
takes  the  chair  assigned  to  him  as  PteaideBt  of  the  two  thousand  three 
hundred  wandering  Aseoeiates,  "  who  represent  rather  than  any  other 
medical  cofporate  body  the  great  balk  of  the  profession.'*  Having,  aiU} 
motit,  pvc^posed,  seconded,  and  carried  a  resc^ution,  that  "  of  the  several 
medieal  oocporate  bodies,**  the  <' British  Medical  Assoeiation  alone 
ooaaprissa  wi^in  its  ranks  teprosentatifus  <m  equal  terms  of  each,** 
and  having  thereupon,  assnmed  a  '^fidr  expectation"  thai  the  said 
AsBoeitttiGn  sfaoold  be  ''more  Dree  ficom  bias  and  prejiadice,  and  to 
that  ccztent  more  fitted  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment  concerning 
the  profossioii  at  lavge^  than  asy  oiher  ssedical  body  less  universal  in 
its  oonstitutUm,**  the  Speaker  of  our  South  Devon  parliament  at  once 
quits  his  chair;  and  resolves  his  cocmcil  and  senate  into  a  committee 
<^the  whole  Hones,  to  ''recapitulate  to  themselves  the  existing  condition, 
aims,  and  tendencies  of  medicine  ;"  and  secondly,  ''  to  consider  briefly 
together  what  is  the  position  of  the  profession  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  in  the  estioutioii  of  its  ft^lowers.** 

The  Beport  on  the  last  year's  work,  and  promised  undertakings  of 
this  great  Society,  is  mentsoned  only  to  be  dismissed  as  devolving^  in 
course  of  business,  on  their  council. 
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And  now,  fairiy  engaged  with  the  President  and  his  Torquay  ex- 
cursionists, we  range  at  rapid  pace  through  general,  social,  commercial, 
and  political  science,  physics,  metaphysics,  law,  religion,  and  theology, 
until,  having  left  five  pages  of  the  pamphlet  behind  us,  we  catch 
■nght  of  our  home  terminus  in  modem  British  medicine. 

And  here  our  work  begins. 

The  President's  medicine  must  be  construed  in  the  large  sense  of 
€reneral  and  Minute  Physiology,  Animal  Chemistiy,  Therapeutics, 
Surgery,  Sanitary  Science,  Morbid  and  Microscopic  Anatomy.  This 
multiform  medicine^  we  are  told,  **  has  made  more  way,  gained  more 
facts,  obtained  more  sound  opinions  towards  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  and  the  removal  of  disease  during  the  present  century  than 
in  any  time  befora"  Certainly,  since  the  century  began,  we  have 
grown  continuously  and  considerably.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  *'  rather  more  than  which  this  Association  has  flourished,"  the 
shoot  has  been  wonderful  The  evidence  is  just  now  at  its  best.  There 
never  will  be  more  witnesses  ready  and  willing  to  speak  to  the  fact. 
Medicine,  Scholastic  General  Medicine,  is  much  more  largely  de- 
veloped ;  but  not  in  full  and  equal  proportion  throughout  its  several 
parts.  As  student  physicians,  we  confessedly  find  much  help  from 
the  £9U3ts  accumulated  by  ''Minute  Physiology,"  correct  ''Animal 
Chemistry,  and  Microscopic  Anatomy,"  in  the  acquisition  and  arrange- 
ment of  symptoms  which,  pretenders  as  we  are,  we  are  pleased  to 
designate  as  Diagnosis.  In  the  treatment  by  internal  remedies  of 
internal  disease  (our  President,  in  his  notices  of  practical  medicine,  is 
never  more  or  less  than  a  physician),  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that 
unsound  patients  had  profited  more  by  sound  opinions  during  the 
pre-sent  century  than  in  all  time  before.  In  any  case,  this  assumed 
superiority  of  modem  practical  medicine  is  but  the  latest  development 
of  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  working  physicians  of  past 
ages,  a  further  result  of  the  rules  of  observation  and  comparison  b^;un 
by  Hippocrates,  and  transmitted  through  Aretseus,  Celsus,  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  and  others  of  like  stamp,  to  ourselves.  After  all,  we  are 
but  continuations.  And  here,  in  the  fear  of  omission,  let  us  acknow- 
ledge, as  we  are  bound  to  do,  how  much  the  physic  of  late  years  has 
gained  in  power  and  consideration  from  the  emulous  researches,  the 
enchanting  discoveries,  and  refined  contrivances  of  scientific  pharmacy. 
No  hint  is  given  of  this  our  chief  ancillary  support,  in  the  Torquay 
Address.  In  one  paragraph  only,  and  here  with  a  perversion,  is  any 
allusion  made  to  what  advanced  pharmaceutical  chemistry  has  done  for 
us  and  our  patients.  "  But  one  glorious  achievement  this  age  has  seen 
which  no  poet's  fancy  would  have  dared  to  promise,  painless  operationa 
And  within  a  year,  the  great  discoverer  of  chloroform,  who  by  that 
boon  to  humanity  deprived  operations  of  their  present  pain,  has  done 
much  to  lessen  their  after  danger." 

Now  this  is  not  fiiir.  The  glory  of  banishing  pain,  with  its  recol- 
lected horror,  from  the  surgeon's  world,  is  due  to  the  Boston  phy- 
sicians working  in  council  with  their  assessor-experimental  chemists. 
Tliey  were  the  great  discoverers — aether,  not  chloroform,  was  the  great 
discovery. 
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Reverting  to  modem  medicine,  one  word,  a  plain  and  honest  one, 
for  the  old  doctors,  whom  many  of  us  have  seen  and  known  in  the 
flesh.  Baillie  has  prescribed  for  us  ;  we  have  prescribed  with  him  and 
with  the  elder  Babington.  It  is  truth  when  we  declare  that,  were 
these  physicians  now  as  in  their  maturity  available,  we  would  trust 
to  them  in  consultation,  for  charge  of  our  health,  under  severe  illness, 
with  to  the  full  a?  much  confidence  as  to  any  of  the  many  with  whom 
we  have  been  in  later  years  associated,  energetic,  scientific,  chemical, 
pathological,  microscopical,  and  all  popular  as  some  of  them  have  been* 
Bark,  opium,  merouiy,  iron,  antimony,  leeches,  blistering  fly,  jalap, 
senna,  the  lancet,  brandy,  and  the  warm  bath,  were  among  the  means 
which  they  employed,  and  to  each  and  all  of  them  they  gave  full  em* 
ployment  in  a  fair  turn.  We  would  have  trusted  these  men,  we  have 
said,  with  the  care  of  our  health,  for  it  was  especially  health  for  which 
they  cared ;  not  so  much  for  the  disordered  organ,  with  its  damaged 
segments  and  interrupted  fimctions,  as  fur  the  remaining  sound  struc- 
ture, with  its  healthy  action,  protective  and  of  repair.  They  pre- 
scribed widely,  on  the  general  inference,  from  a  wide  survey  of  the 
symptoms  on  the  best  valuation  they  could  make  from  puke,  coun- 
tenance, tone,  manner,  tint,  posture,  fi'om  all  in  combination  and 
result  j  from  a  general  calculation  of  material  and  power,  used,  wasted, 
deteriorated,  or  in  reserve ;  from  their  experience  of  the  prescribed 
remedy  in  past  cases,  similar,  or  analogous ;  not  from  minute  micro- 
scopic or  chemical  observation  of  certain  textures  and  products.  Their 
decision  was  on  the  upshot  of  what  was  missing  or  still  in  stores 
They  prescribed  much- as  we  do  now,  when  we  onler  quinine  for  an 
ague,  mercury  for  syphilis,  or  iodide  of  potassium  for  mercurial  rheu- 
matism, with  no  direct  reference  to  the  ultimate  processes  of  nutrition, 
cellular,  electric,  or  endosmotie.  How  little,  or  ever,  do  we  concern 
oarselves  with  these  atomic  truths  in  the  practical  adaptation  of  our 
remedies  !  We  use  them  sparingly  in  our  diagnosis,  and  have  done 
with  them.  In  a  consultation  of  physicians,  who  is  he  who  would 
venture  to  suggest  any  new  arrangement,  by  prescription,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  cell  and  its  blastema  in  a  given  ease  of  organic 
disease? 

Chemical  medicine  may  claim  a  separate  notice.  It  is  in  a  category 
of  its  own.  The  hero  specialists  of  modem  fashionable  physic,  the 
chemist  physicians,  claim  for  their  remedies  a  laige  and  direct  re- 
agency  on  the  secretions  of  the  organs  which  they  hold  in  exclusive 
vested  chaxge;  but  direct  interference,  by  prescription,  with  the 
chemical  agencies  of  the  living  blood  in  the  living  structure,  will,  in 
our  firm  belief,  do  more  harm  than  good  in  too  many  instances. 
Improved  animal  chemistry  did  not  prevent  the  orthodox  poison- 
ings by  the  salts  of  mercury  in  the  decade  of  1835 — 1845,  when 
the  '*  bold,  energetic"  treatment  of  *'  regular  practice**  had  reached 
its  zenith.  It  did  not  protect  us  from  the  renewed  outrage  of 
'*  cinehonism"  some  six  or  eight  years  ago.  And  just  now  it  is 
affording  us  no  facility  of  appeed  from  the  encroachments  of  Btrj€hr 
nine  and  of  iodine  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  rapidly  mounting 
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abufle  of  iron,  of  the  metmb  geneEallj,  and  the  eUoJoidfli  Hsvang 
ihiiB  glorified  ''xnodem  mediaiie"  at  the  eiqieiiae  and  to  the  dkk 
eredit  of  the  old-fiuBhioned  ^kymo;  having  enahrined  it  with  ph|r* 
eiobgy,  animal  ohemietiy,  and  microBoopic  patholoigy,  our  Pkesident 
ihiowi  open  the  MOftllmn  and  invites  the  general  pnblio  to  an  act  of 
worahip.  There  is  a  new  Avatar  1  Alas  I  thej  answer  with  jouot^ 
ibasa  deiual  j — ^with  xevilinga.  And  he,  the  high  priest  of  the  temfh^ 
he  of  all  men  is  employed  as  their  mcrathpieee  and  interpreter.  Bf 
him,  their  Preeident^  the  most  nnivenal  of  all  the  votaries  of  modena 
medicine  are  made  to  hear  that — "  To  the  pablio  gaie  the  eoors  aoA 
cocreotiens  of  onr  profeeaion  are  more  manifest  than  its  progress,  whioh 
being  in  troth  a  reality,  is  in  aemUanoB  ibr  the  most  part  a  oontradifr- 
tion."  Nay,  **  the  very  vitality  and  greater  ezceUenoe  of  medicine 
have  entailed  for  the  moment  a  diminution  in  the  confidenee  of  the 
nninitiated,"  and  thns  medicine  is  "held  in  less  respect  by  the  public 
«t  huge  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  more  sdentifio,  more  exacts  and 
in  every  way  more  deserving  of  respect  than  ever.**  Here  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  British  Medical  Association  would,  in  seU^ 
ve^MCt,  at  once  have  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  with  painfiil 
surprise  (we  honour  and  admire  tiie  Association)  that  some  ps^pes  in 
advance  we  find  them  still  under  public  penance,  their  President  eoiv- 
aenting  without  demnr  to  the  conventional  administrative  duty,  and 
after  every  lai^  supplying  the  gratefiil  recipients  with  a  superfluity  cf 
seasons  £>r  iho  infliction.  That  a  lacge  number  of  intelligent,  active^ 
well-to<Lo  prafeasional  men,  paying  their  own  expenses,  should  ssiiembla 
ibr  such  a  puipcse  on  a  summer  morning,  -from  all  parts  of  England^ 
<m  the  shores  of  Sonth  JDevon,  and  wish  fi>r  notiimg  better  i  (?ut 
impaj^aUe,  The  phrase  must  be  Ibigiven,  there  is  no  othsc  Jk 
support  of  this  oastigation  hom  the  public  it  is  pleaded  by  their  advo> 
eate,  the  President,  that  ^medical  men  are  disoordant  in  their  view^** 
that  ^tiiey  asaert  opposite  and  eontndiotory  opinions  with  equal  •dog- 
matism,'* that  "tliey  designate  the  same  disease  by  a  pluvsiity  of 
learned  names.**  They  differ,  '^at  times,  stupidly  and  diotatocially, 
fiom  the  rest  of  the  worid,  as  by  affirming  that  vaccination  has  not 
diminished  small-pox.'*  They  **  espouse  medical  crotchets'*  of  the  most 
•opposite  kind,  doiying  mortal  dimger  where  it  is  imminent^  assert- 
ing it  where  there  is  none.  A  heavy  score^  as  it  seems,  but  capable  of 
comfort^  admitting  a  oompramise.  A  short  sentence  from  the  ohief  of 
the  order,  who,  having  dmtated,  reaeivas  the  oonftasion ;  and  the  end 
is  absolution.     ''But  suoh  weakneaaas  of  the  wias  haips  ever  beenf* 

(p.  Ifi.) 

Xheoasxtisme  sdnch  modem  :mfidieinfi  ia  «aUed  on  !to  plead  is  in 

her  Majsaty's  lasr  eoorta;  vdth  a  jury  to  decide.  The  Toiquay  Presi- 
dent has  hu  diants  up  befiire  the  judges^  again  to  take  public  UHBaeure 
ef  Hhair  attainuMutay  to  taat  their  capacity  for  evidenee,  AudeapeciaUj 
tp  make  oQt  whatl^  kwyan  think  and  aay  about  l^em.  .Dealing 
jfiurly  eaong^  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  imputation  so  firsquent  in 
eertein  Snensio  iaquiriea,  of  medical  ignoranee  and  mo^Mioify,  ha 
lather  unduly  esaggnratea  the  impression  su|q>oaad  to  remain  fiDom. 
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midb  imputation  on  the  public  miiML  The  aouidal  of  our  invetemte 
dtflcordfl  in  Uie  -witneBB-box  is  by  no  meanci  00  great  as  the  IVeeident 
aeems  to  imagine:  much  of  this  aitaehes  to  ua  only  aa  fiir  as  we  nn^ly 
aeaume  the  duties  and  reaponatbilities  of  anaiytieal  cbemiate.  Of 
■chagactcr,  %nd  the  power  thftt  goes  wil^  it,  we  have  coUeotiYely  eainsd 
to  the  fall  as  maett  as  aocmea  to  the  hkwyera  themaelvea  fiom  the 
iasuea  that  have  concerned  ns  both  in  the  c^rto  of  criminal  jnriapra- 
^enoe.  To.iJie  uneducated  and  imaginative  the  sagacity  of  the  doctom 
in  txttdcing  the  murderer  by  a  blood  drop,  as  in  obtaining  aisenie  fitwi 
the  mner  taasoes  of  his  victim  after  the  eenoealmeat  of  years,  must 
«ppear  as  gifts  that  are  auperaatuial.  How  much  of  deadjty  pturpoae 
is,  eyeB  as  we  write,  being  now  prevented  by  this  widelyndiifosed  JTeel- 
ing  of  awe  for  the  power  of  detective  medicine  ? 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  lawyers  have  been  among  onr  beet 
instroctora.  We  owe  to  them  our  arms  of  predsiou,  such  aa^  from  the 
nature  of  our  service,  we  are  competent  to  us&  They  will  unfaHingly 
anperintend  us  in  the  necessary  practice.  Cross-examination  in  tbe 
witness-box  has  helped  us  more  towards  precudon  <^  thought  in  prae- 
tical  medicine,  than  any  extent  of  dissertafaion  to  which  we  may  have 
listened  in  the  lecture^room.  There  is  mudli  of  elective  affinity 
between  the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the  bedside.  What,  am  physLoiaai^ 
we  specially  need  in  examining  and  determining  a  oon^icated  ease  of 
diaeaae,  is  the  lawyer^s  faculty  of  taking  depositioqa  and  aiffcing  evi- 
dence.    Sagaci^,  xather  than  cbvemess,  should  be  our  joint  devioe. 

*^  "Ewery  therapeutical  condusion,"  it  was  well  said  at  Torquay^  ^  isof 
«oazse  liable  to  aa  many  sources  of  fallacy,  as  it  has  elements  to  he 
eonsidered ;  and  it  reqnisei^  therefon^  pre-eminently  a  judicial  ftaase 
of  mind. 

In  large  medifisl  oonsnltataons  how  cMften  has  one  wished  far  fivie 
minutes'  sharp  remark  from  a  sensible  lawyer!  What  untmthM 
reportsi,  what  conliMiflfi  of  statement,  what  "  windbags"  of  theory  and 
explanation,  would  be  avoided  if  the  parties^  paiient  and  oonsultanti 
ooold  only  be  taken  at  once  before  a  magistrate. 

lAwyent  of  the  better  aort  have  more  aympathy  with  our  pmnsoits  thasL 
is  acknowledged  by  most  otherclasson  of  men.  When  frctsare  not  preaaed 
upon  them,  l^y  rather  lend  themselves  to  our  mytftifiicationfl,  aa  in  their 
ready  acceptance  on  Smetfaurat's  trial  of  a ''  certain  peculiar  expreasioA 
of  countenance"  in  evidence  of  poison  at  its  work.  The  lawyer  la 
occaaioMilly  aet  to  look  for  truth,  real  or  pretended,  in  the  raoeases  c/£ 
the  human  body  aa  in  those  of  the  human  heart.  Se  aasoeiatea  osr 
intelleot  and  best  energieB  with  his  own  in  the  presecation  of  his 
taiBk.  He  appvaciatea  equally  with  ourselves  the  exceeding  diAouUaea 
of  the  aeareh.  He  understands  our  frequent  and  inevitahle  Ihihiiai 
And  the  first  among  our  frUow-woxkmen  an  the  first  to  vindieate  the 
many  from  the  folly  and  proanmption  of  the  fisw. 

In  the  private  relatione  of  law  with  phyaie  we  find  abundant  proof 
of  the  respect  in  which  we  are  held  by  those  with  whom  we  ana  ao 
often  aasociated.  By  no  daaa  of  our  feUow-ottizena  are  we  better  used 
than  by  the  working  gentleman  lawyers.    They  consult  ua  frequenti^; 
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thej  receive  us  pleasantly;  they  defer  to  our  opinion  without  ''arguing 
the  question,"  and  they  pay  us  liberally.     ''  Exclusivism  in  theory,'* 
''  exclusivism  in  treatment,**  "  excessive  trust  in  nature**  for  the  cure 
of  disease  which  is  defined  as  "  nature  going  astray,**  "  abrogation  of 
mystery,'*  are  further  pleaded  against  us  by  the  President  in  behalf  of 
the  pubUo  as  so  many  special  reasons  for  the  disrespect  in  which  we 
are  held  by  our  employers,  and  for  their  general  want  of  &ith  in  the 
advanced  modem  medicine  which  we  profess.     This  bill  of  wrongs  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  what  it  sets  forth  than  for  what  it  pretermits. 
The  public,  we  may  presume,  silently  approves  of  empiricism,  finds  no 
fitult  with  vivisection,  and  does  not  object  to  over-medication.  Nothing 
is  said  of  our  social  errors  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  explanation  or 
aggravation  of  the  quarrel  between  us.     No  hint  escapes  of  our  own 
sectarianism  and  false  hero-worship,  or  of  their  ineffable  ignorance, 
arrogance,  and  credulity.     There  is  a  gravamen  in  the  general  chaige 
which  we  are  bound  to  notice,  as  President  and  public  are  evidently 
here  at  one.     ''  But  beyond  all  other  causes  of  weakened  confidence 
in  medicine  is  the  avowed  scepticism,  in  medical  matters,  of  some  of 
its  followers.**     This  text  is  expanded  into  an  unshiinking  avowal  and 
elaborate  defence  of  our  common  professional  faith.  Yet,  in  the  good  old 
days  of  ''  system  making*'  and  ''  hair-splitting,**  when  the  ''  pathology 
of  the  brain  was  merely  guess-work,**  when  "  everything  in  physiology 
was  referred  to  the  smallest  bloodvessels,  with  or  without  the  special 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to  the  fiincies  of  the  teacher," 
in  that  long  period  of  time  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Associa- 
tion, would  not  scepticism  have  been  the  true  religion  1     It  was  never 
more  angrily  denounced.     During  the  thirty  years'  war  waged  by 
regular  medicine  with  living  structure,  when  the  blood,  the  fount  of 
all  our  being,  was  poured  forth  cid  deUqium  for  slight  irregularities  of 
the  nutritive  function  denounced  as  inflammation, — when  attenuated 
tender  bowels  were  hurried  into  ulceration  by  incessant  drastic  purges, 
— ^When  the  land  was  rife  with  mercury,  so  that  few  escaped  salivation, 
there  were  physicians  who,  on  reflection,  doubted.     Would  they  be 
now  condemned  9     The  merit  then  was  surely  not  with  blind  belief. 
Denouncing  the  reckless  abuse  of  purging  and  bleeding  in  1840,  were 
we  infidels  1     Refusing  alcohol  and  cod-liver  oil  as  imiversal  specifics, 
still  honouring  in  emergency  the  cupping-glass,  leeches,  and  the  lancet, 
are  we  thereby  heretics  ? 

"  In  point  of  £Etct,  the  great  mass  of  medical  practitioners  do  unde- 
niably believe  in  the  means  they  employ.**  An  assumption  that  is  &r 
away  from  the  fact,  undeniable  only  by  those  who  confound  belipf  with 
credulity.  The  gi*eat  mass  of  practitioners  believe  in  physic,  as  in 
mtich  besides.  They  take  it  for  granted.  It  is  their  groove,  and  they 
keep  to  it.  What  we  now  hold  of  rational  medicine  we  owe,  not 
to  the  belief  of  the  many,  but  to  the  wise  perennial  scepticism  of  a 
few.  Would  that  in  times  past  there  had  been  a  more  lively  fiiith  of 
unbelief. 

Such  was  the  great  cause  that  came  off  at  Torquay,  on  August  1st, 
1860,  between  modern  medicine  and  the  public  of  all  nations ;  the 
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President  of  the  Britisli  Medical  Association  acting  as  judge,  jtuy, 
reporter,  and  counsel  on  both  sides.  As  might  be  expected,  being  a 
domestic  difference,  it  resolves  itself  bj  arbitration;  and  who  so  fit 
and  so  ready  as  the  Torquay  President  to  act  as  arbitrator  ?  There- 
upon it  is  agreed  that,  "  So  soon  as  we  have  acquired  &cts  to 
substantiate  our  opinions,  which  are  accepted  by  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  so  soon  wiU  our  own  opinions  become  as  unanimous 
as,  on  questions  which  hinge  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  opinions 
ever  can  be,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  public  estimate  our 
profession  at  its  real  value."  When  we  do  thus  agree,  our  imanimity 
will  indeed  be  wonderful.  Our  "real  value  in  public  estimation** 
remains  ever,  and  as  before,  an  unknown  quantity. 

We  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  presented  to  our  readers  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  extract  of  kernel  from  the  President's  address. 
How  of  the  rest  f  There  is  no  husk.  It  is  all  pulp  and  rind.  "  Pre- 
ventive medicine,*'  "  statistical  medicine,"  "  middle-class  examinations," 
<' Devonian  geology,"  "educational  reform,"  "social  and  sanitaiy 
Science,"  "  Dr.  Humphrey  and  the  Cambridge  hostel,"  each  and  all,  have 
a  civil  word  said  for  them,  generally  sensible  and  to  the  purpose. 

"  As  to  the  purely  professional  portion  of  a  medical  student's  edu- 
cation, all  we  can  say  is,  let  it  cdone.  It  is  already  as  good  as  it 
need  be,  and  it  will  keep  pace  with  the  times."  Are  these  true 
words  1  Do  we  hear  them  as  they  were  spoken  ?  "  Let  it  alone  1" 
Poor  lads,  they  are  in  truth  too  much  let  alone.  "  As  good  as  it 
need  be  !"  It  is  the  very  model  of  imperfection,  and  keeps  pace  with 
the  times  only  as  a  kibe  with  the  footsore.  "  Touching  medical 
politics,"  the  President  handles  them  not.  We  stand  apart — how  wil- 
Hngly — and  let  them  go.  In  the  matter  of  statistics,  he  is  shy  of 
the  figures.  On  the  medical  peerage  question,  he  is  not  with  the 
flunkeys. 

.  Of  the  oration  in  its  completeness,  it  may  still  be  asked,  Was  it 
necessaxy  f  Is  it  convenient  ?  Will  anything  come  of  it  f  It  de- 
serves this  inquiry,  for  it  is  earnest  and  honest  throughout,  well- 
meaning,  if  not  in  all  respects  well-considered.  The  only  unwise  passage 
in  the  pamphlet  is  the  rhapsody  on  "  common  sense."  The  assumption 
for  the  Association,  that  its  orator  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  universal  medical  body,  is  simply  a  presumption.  That 
the  Torquay  address  could  be  so  received  by  the  profession,  was  the 
day-dream  under  summer  skies  of  its  sestheti^  author.  "Printed  by 
request,"  as  regards  the  public,  it  is  still  a  dead  letter.  As  a  voluntary 
cleansing  of  conscience,  coram  popvlo,  of  the  most  universal  of  our 
corporations,  it  challenges  ridicule  rather  than  sympathy.  It  is  confes- 
sion without  humiliation.  The  Association  sprang,  Minerva-like,  com- 
plete, from  the  intelligence,  the  emulation,  the  irrepressible  cravings  of 
the  professional  mind,  in  the  earlier  quarter  of  the  present  century. 
Honour  and  fealty  to  its  parent  Jove  I 

The  Torquay  President  had  notoriously  too  much  on  his  hands.  A 
great  elimination  of  mischief  is  undertaken.  His  process  of  extraction 
is  one  of  acrid  juices  by  butterfly  sips.     These  rapid  sweeping  denunci- 
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afdoiiB  leave  no  end  of  dost,  bat  aeldon  femora  the  nniMnee.  The 
ittdlTidaal  fietener  didoUneft  etea  a  Mmiled  liability  in  Uaaa  wbidi  h^ 
is  ifffited  to  slMa^  with  otfaer&  H«  re^Meta  hioisel^  and  paseea  it  od« 
No  one  of  the  Tor^iitty  ezeunioDisfca  took  home  his  own  aqs  as  fitted 
bj  the  Presideoti  however  eapital  the  it»  Did  any  ena  refiu^  at  h]» 
hands  the  photogvaph  of  his  neighboarf 

To  every  oration  its  peraration^  ita  dtmaac,  and  ita  eetux  it 
onnes  ae  nsaa!,  a  dear  caee  ef  aflatas  from  the  genioa  LoeL  Of 
Torquay,  of  '<ftur  Tonpmy/  ''Qaeen  of  the  Sonth^"  how  cam  a 
chambwlain  of  her  Court  presome  to  speak  bnt  with  tl^  oooventional 
gaide4NK^  raptnre  of  a  kyalty  that  matches  with  her  '^lasge  ptoa* 
perity  r  In  the  oue,  the  only  bond  fide  raediesi  sentence  of  ^e  eotiM 
oomposttion,  the  F^resident  tells  lua  CoumI  and  assembled  Oomorans 
of  the  Association  that  the  climate  of  their  pnsent  choiee  is  snch  aa 
win  suit  advantsgeoosly  with  those  among  their  patieata  wha  ms^  b» 
suflfering  from  '^palmonary  diseapco,  lemil  aftetion%  irrittttivB  dya* 
pepeia,  inflammatoiy  conditions  of  any  of  the  mneons  membnnes^  «mI 
the  disorders  of  advancing  life  tuA  old  age^'^  is  thia  the  langasge  of 
''modem  mediemer  Does  it^  indeed,  telk  tiboa  to  its  siartb-fona 
boysf  Are  pirimonary  di8ea8e8>  renal  afisotmns^  inflaaunatory  oon-^ 
ditions^  senile  disorders,  so  uniform  in  their  minntephyBiologyaiMl 
microseopic  pathology  that  they  can  be  thus  tidceted  in  the  lump  aad 
made  available  for  particular  rdbreace  ?  What  ia  irritative  dyspepsia  % 
1b  it  mors  or  less  than  a  '*  nosological  mental  abstraction  V*  Do  wa 
ewe  it  to  the  improved  animal  chemistry  of  the  mnooas  membraaai^ 
all  or  any  1  Does  Torquay  combine  the  several  special  advantages  oT 
Pha,  Nice,  Mentone,  Malaga,  Maha,  Egypt,  and  Madeiral  Is  it  as 
good  as  Avoch  in  Cromarty,  or  as  the  coaat-lina  of  Upper  STorway^  te 
eertain  varieties  of  pulmonary  disease)  For  what  especial  ^  diatvders 
of  advancing  life"  is  Torquay  to  be  preferred  as  a  place  to  die  int 
Was  it  therefore  recommended  to  the  British  Medical  Assodationy  as 
being  hypochondriacal,  already  out  dT  wear  and  cadaoeoa  in  I860!,  **  tha 
twenty-eighth  year  of  their  corporate  existence  T 

The  act  is  over,— the  hour  is  up^— and  the  Presideat  retires  from  hia 
audience  in  front  of  a  South  Devon  land-and-water  scene  charming|ly 
fainted,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  most  elaborately  set.  It  really  doea 
one  good  to  gaae  on  it.  This  glowing  final  tableau  is  the  more  efifoctive^ 
a%  according  to  received  dramatic  usages  it  is  made  to  follow  on  a 
gloomy  presentment  of  a  *'  religious  revival"  in.  all  its  plenitude  of 
**  emotional  riot."  This  is  hardly  fair  on  the  Wolverhampton  President- 
elect^ who  may  be  next  on  the  rostrum.  The  ^smiling  meadows^" 
the  '*  blooming  orchards,"  the  '^sofb  red  rock%"  the  « coral  strands^** 
the  ''  blue  translucent  bays,"  the  *'  c^ean  depth"  of  South  Devon 
skies  avail  not  him  when  called  in  turn  to  dress  the  stage.  His  local 
imagery  is  of  another  kind.  Still,  riiould  he  be  absolute  £br  an  eflEbct- 
at  the  fidl  of  the  curtain,  he  may  find  hb  model  in  the  dosing  scene 
of  the  Torquay  addxesst  If  he  cannot  intensify  the  splendour  of  ita- 
final  ligbt^  he  may  aggravate  its  penultimate  gloom.  Let  him  finish 
by  a  «  Bevival"  on  a  bad  day  in  the  "  black  country." 
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We  can  iiwiiin  tiw  PMadnt  thatnv  lay  down  hia  livdy  pampblal 
with  regret,  long  as  we  have  had  it  before  us.  We  have  read  it  with 
mt  attention  tlttt  would  have  amnaed  and  astoniahed  ita  anther. 
f^Psmted  by  feqnaat,!'  and  emanaliiig  from  the  aaaeeiated  medical 
Mimee  of  all  Eo{^d»  it  beoame  ofneoeantya  thoaie  foe  atody*  It  ia^ 
Biareovery  in  itadJ^  a  oompoaition  of  great  and  peonliar  interests  Than 
i*  »  aentimant  in  it^  of  phjac  thon|^  it  be^  It  ia  the  ontpoonng  of  a 
andical  heart  in  nndioalmaiter^aaaamdly  aitinie  and  huqgeona  Wo 
tfcank  the  Breaident.  fog  hia  trae  profiMrional  fervonr.  We  thank  him 
tarn  hia  wide  aoggmiaoBa— for  hia  faith  in  oar  common  calling — for  hia 
Am  appsaeiataon  of  oar  aoeial  poaiiian.  The  coal  which  ho  haa  left 
beimmn  no  and  the  pabho  wm  never  he  blown,  to  conflagration. 
CUlaotivalj,  we  are  aa&  to  hold  oar  own.  The  poUio  i%  and  ever 
will  be^  ooi  of  doon.  We  aae  in  poomaiion.  Sfuto  of  onraelyea^  onr 
tallring^  pabHahing  aalvea^  within  ootaelveB  wo  are  atrong— a  belief 
whieh  we  cannot  more  agreeably  egpaoan  than  by  recaUing  Dr.  Ba4- 
elyfia  HalTa  vary  mnaibib  obaarvation  r  **  There  ia  aa  amoont  of  aound 
mtalfigBDceand  practical  good  aenae  afloat  in, the nnka  o£  the  poOF 
ovec  and  above  what  flndaeacpsaaaioii  ift  punL*' 
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CUnique.  M^dieale  mat  Ie$  Jialadies  det  Fmnmei.  Far  M.  O.  BxmvoT^ 
M6decin  de  b  Fiti^  et  M..  R.  GounL,  M^deda  da  Bureau  Oenr 
traL    Tome  premier. — Fari^  I860.     8yo^  pp»  591. 

CUnioal  Trealm  on  Aa  JHseaaea  qf  Women.  By  Drs.  BsBinrBz  and 
OoupiL..    YoL  L 

Tbx  tenor  of  a  long  Wk  is  often  the  resolt  of  an  acddentaT  occnrrenca^ 
and  valuable  medical  works  owe  their  origin  to  an  iaolated  caae^ 
whence,  as  from  a  wellHroring,  has  flowed  the  steady  current  of  long^ 
continued  researches.  The  case  may  have  been  eminently  synthetio 
and  typical,  and  therefore  worthy  of  a  man's  life.  It  may  be  his  own 
case,  and  the  author  may  have  worked  it  out  in  all  its  bearings  as  if 
he  were  writing  an  autobiography;  or,  on  the  threshdd  of  medical 
Wd,  a  man  may  have  had  tQ  live,  &ce  to  fiice^  with  some  particular 
form  of  disease,  and  affection  may  have  magnified  his  powers  of  obser- 
Tation  and  made  him  strive  incessantly  to  see  fhrther  and  to  do  better. 
The  work  which  we  are  about  to  consider  is,  as  it  were,  tiie  development 
of  a  case  which  Dr.  Bemutz  had  under  his  care  in  1844.  The  patient 
first  snflered  from  a  swelled  abdomen  and  severe  expulsive  paius  at  a 
menstrual  period,  the  catamenial  flow  being  absent.  The  pains  subsided^ 
hut  returned'  with  increased  severity  at  the  four  subsequent  menstrual 
periods,  T^ich  were  only  once  attended  by  a  scanty  flow  of  blood  The 
patient  was  carried  off  by  acute  peritonitis,  and  a  large  coagulum  of  blood 
was  found  in  the  pdvis.  The  blood  evidently  came  from  the  womb 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  for  liquid  blood  was  foxmd  in  the  uterus 
and  in  the  much  distended  oviducts.    A  densely  hypertrophied  neck 
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of  the  womb  had  oaiued  retention  of  the  menstrual  floid  and  made 
it  flow  into  the  pelviii. 

After  cogitating  on  this  case  for  several  years,  Dr.  Bematz,  in  1848, 
made  it  the  text  of  some  papers  on  retention  of  the  menstroal.  fluid, 
published  in  the  ^Archives  Gln^rales  deM6decine,*  Thej  attracted  con* 
nderable  attention  and  a  certain  amount  of  adyerse  criticism,  which,  in- 
stead of  replying  to,  he  steadily  worked  upon,  and  having  done  so  for 
twelve  years,  in  conjunction  with  his  former  pupil,  Dr.  Gk>upil,  give 
us  a  first  volume,  as  an  earnest  of  future  contributions  to  the  study 
of  diseases  of  women.  This  volume  contains  the  history  of  retained 
menstruation  under  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  and  of  hssmatooele 
or  effusions  of  blood  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  those  better  known  effusions  of  blood  into  the  peritoneum 
which  are  the  result  of  extra-uterine  conception;  and  Dr.  Bemutz 
would  have  still  delayed  the  publication  of  this  volume  had  not  he 
considered  himself  forced  to  vindicate  his  just  claims,  inasmuch  as 
the  result  of  his  contributions  in  1848  was  to  draw  attention  to  similar 
cases,  and  in  1851  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
Professor  Nelaton,  claimed  the  discovery  of  a  new  disease  for  having 
given  the  name  of  hsematocele  to  pelvic  blood-tumours.  Professor 
Nelaton  could  well  have  afforded  to  have  recognised  Dr.  Bemutz*s 
prior  claims  to  the  elucidation  of  an  obscure  disease,  but  this  recog- 
nition was  omitted  by  him,  in  his  work  on  surgery,  and  by  his  pupils 
in  several  theses  written  on  hematocele. 

We  own  that  we  were  surprised  at  finding  345  pages  of  the  work 
before  us  given  to  the  investigation  of  retained  menstruation,  but  the 
authors  have  carefully  investigated  the  history  of  complete  menstrual 
retention,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  cases  where  menstruation  is  only 
partially  retained,  and  which  occur  in  every>day  practice,  as  the  result 
of  inflammatoiy  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  of  its  hypertrophy, 
of  stricture  of  the  womb  or  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea.  It  will  be 
thus  understood  that  the  scope  of  the  work  is  larger  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  its  tiUe.  Cases  of  complete  and  partial  reten- 
tion of  the  menstrual  flow  are  classed  in  the  following  manner : 
'  1.  Congenital  retention  of  menstruation  is  exemplified  by  well- 
chosen  cases,  but  we  shall  only  remark,  that  in  some  of  them  the 
puncturing  of  the  tumour  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  distended 
womb  was  very  speedily  followed  by  death,  a  circumstance  that  has 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham.  This  has  occurred  when  the  womb 
has  recovered  the  power  of  contracting  on  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fluid,  and  thereby  caused  the  rupture  of  the  false  mem- 
branes, which  confined  the  blood  to  the  vicinity  of  the  distal  ends  of 
the  oviduct& 

2.  After  the  full  establishment  of  menstruation,  the  complete  reten- 
tion of  the  menstrual  fluid  has  been  due  to  the  uniting  by  first 
intention  of  the  lacerated  neck  of  the  womb,  the  result  of  parturition, 
as  in  a  case  related  by  Dance.  Eczema  of  the  vagina  has  been  known 
to  change  the  passage  into  a  mere  fistulous  sinus.  Gangrene  of  the 
vagina  has  had  similar  results.     Potassa  fusa  c.  calc^  applied  to  the 
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CM  uteri  has  canaed  its  dosnre,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams,  cited  by. 
Dr.  Bematz.  We  have  also  twice  seen  this  resnlt — once  in  a  dis- 
pensary patient  who  did  not  return  to  have  the  wound  dressed  after 
the  application  of  the  caustic  to  a  deep  ulceration,  and  in  another  case, 
where  the  patient  had  been  attended  by  a  practitioner  with  unjusti- 
fiable energy.  A.  French  journal  has  also  lately  recorded  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  womb  having  followed  the  application  of  the 
actual  cautexy. 

3.  Stricture  of  the  womb  or  mechanical  and  obstructive  dys- 
menorrhcaa  is  treated  of  as  a  frequent  cause  of  the  incomplete  retention 
of  menstruation,  but  our  authors  own  that  they  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  women  frequently  menstruate,  without  dy8menorrhoe% 
through  an  os  uteri  that  will  only  admit  the  smallest  possible  bougie, 
and  we  have  repeatedly  made  the  same  remark.  In  the  case  of  a 
patient  suflering  from  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  to  which 
caustic-potash — not  potassa  fusa  c.  calcd — had  been  applied,  there 
remains  only  the  smallest  possible  opening,  yet  there  is  no  dys- 
menorrhon  unless  the  remaining  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  womb 
becomes  inflamed.  The  authors  deprecate  the  operation  of  slitting 
the  womb,  and  observe  that  French  surgeons  have  done  right  to  reject 
this  operation.  We  think  so  too.  The  operation  is  generally  useless^ 
and  its  dangers  would  be  better  known  if  coroners'  inquests  formed  part 
of  Scottish  law.  We  know  that  in  one  case  this  operation  speedily 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient  by  hsamorrhagy,  although  Dr.  Simpson 
states  that  he  has  never  seen  this  to  occur. 

4.  Arguing  from  the  welUknown  fact  that  retention  of  urine  is 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Dr.  Bemutz  holds 
that  more  or  less  prolonged  retention  of  the  menses  is  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  We  willingly  admit  this 
filiation  of  events  as  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  concede  that  if  inflam- 
mation leads  to  hypertrophy  and  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
cervical  canal,  it  may  cause  complete  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid, 
as  in  Dr.  Bemutz's  original  case.  While  thus  allowing  to  retention  of 
menstruation  a  greater  importance  in  uterine  pathology  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  we  strongly  object  to  undue  exaggeration,  towards 
whi6h  the  authors  seem  to  tend.  They  endorse  Caseaux*s  assertion, 
that  he  has  never  met  with  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  womb,  and  they  state  that  in  describing  acute  metritis, 
Chomel  only  described  cases  in  which,  from  temporary  retention  of 
menstruation,  the  neck  of  the  womb  became  inflamed,  and  its  body 
distended  and  sensitive.  We  are  asked  to  admit  that  the  sudden 
action  of  physical  shocks  and  mental  emotion  inflame  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  and  produce  retention  of  menstruation;  but  these  causes,  which 
check  the  menstrual  flow,  firequently  check  its  secretion,  thus  causing 
uterine  disease,  in  which  retention  can  play  no  part.  The  authors  are 
too  enlightened  not  to  admit  this  position,  but  they  have  never  once 
discussed  it,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  re- 
lating to  the  theory  of  menstrual  retention. 

5.  After  enumerating   polypoid  growths  as  being  susceptible  of 
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csnaing  tamporuy  oiiBtractioa  to  the  ueiuiniAl  flow,  our  icatiuum 
BieDtion  that  the  flame  effect  k  broaght  about  by  the  uterine  casta 
peand  by  thoae  soffeiiDg  fix)m  paaado-mmnbraiioiia  djama&ordMBai* 
Fiom  a  oazelul  diacuMion  of  the  oaae  published  by  Dr.  Ohihaiii-  in  hor 
mtereating  oommonication  on  this  aubjeet,  and  of  othw  inatanoea  of 
this  aingidar  affection,  the  authora  adopt  the  oondnsiou  alssM^ 
to  by  Dr.  Tilt,  whoae  Teaaaxohea  they  quote,  that  thia  diacano  ia  a  f<] 
of  internal  metritis.  It  is  admitted  that  in  these  caaea  the  partial 
retention  of  nwnstmation  is  leas  to  be  attobuted  to  the  modbanioal 
impediment  of  tiie  nwinbranft^  ^h»n  to  the  &ct  thak  inflammatiMa 
mniteathe  neek  of  the  womb  leaa  able,  to  diiato. 

ft*  The  Batention.of  the  menatroal  flow  by  the  fleziott  of  the  w«mib 
en  itael^  and  by  other  uterine  de¥iationa^  had  been  notkedby  Scanaani; 
but  the  frequent  abaenoe  of  idi  dyam^MttxbcBal  ^inptoma  in  marked 
aaooti  of  uternw  devmtiona  led  onr  authora  to  believe  them  innocaoiM| 
nloflB  they  be  oomplicated  by  apaam  or  inflammation^  Thia  view  haa 
been  already  aUy  broaght  forwiml  by  Dr.  EL.  Bennett  and  we  think 
tiiat  the  aopportera  of  the  sdliool  of  uterine  mechanics  hare  uawillin|^ 
■rtailad  a  hnge  amount  of  miaecy  on  their  patients. 

7.  Menatmatian  may  be  £or  a  time  letained  by  the  qtaamodia  cea> 
tiwatiun  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  brought  oil  by^aogeiv  flnght^  ooli^ 
^bsL  The  bofl^  of  the  womb  then  oontaBt%.  mora  or  laaa  painfally^ 
aoDBDdtBg  tOr  tim  amount  of  retained  fluid,  and  abdominal  ami  baA 
panw  eacnv  aa  bt  miscarriage  and  parturitian*  In  beaKl^  patienta 
this  state  of  things  is  set  rig^  speedilj^  er  eke  at.  a  anhaeqiiaiift 
mcDBtmal  epoeb;  tet  thk  spoamodk  abriotare  of  the  neck  of  the  womb 
may  beoome  tedioua  when,  aasoeiated  witk  an«smi%  Akwnnai%  and 
hyskmm.  We  mnat»  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  of  waunlk 
iheBB  k  no.  menstrual  fluid  to  retaini  becaaaa  none,  haa  besn 


6.  The  menaa  may  be  retained  firom  obetraotioB  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  at  their  uterine  orifleea  Thk  wm  new  to  u%  but  three  esr 
eeedingly  interesting  caaea  na  given  where  pd,m  tomoar%  whieh  had 
inereased  every  month,  were  found,,  on  poat-moetem  eTamination>  to  be 
£kted  EaUopian  tubes  oontaining  blood  in  large  quantitiea.  Them 
eaam  prove  tint  part  of  the  menstrual  flow  comea  from  the  ovaduBta^— 
a  positioi^  that  we  have  long  maintained ;  and  they  moreover  joaiU^ 
the  aacribing  of  an  hsBmatio  origin  to  acme  tubo^ovarian  cyafca 

Beipeeting  the  symptoms  and  diagnosk  of  meniifinial  retention,  daa 
regard  must  be  paid  to  ifca  amewnt  and  the  lengtk  of  time  it  haa 
kilted.  The  eady  stages  of  partiaL  setttition.  are  e^ressed  by  pdvk 
and  bade  paina,  similar  to  those  of  moiatruation  and  parturition^ 
m  woiae  caae%  peltie  peritenitk.  supenrane^  and  in.  vexy  rare  one% 
hnmatoeele. 

The  minor  degrees  of  retention  of  the  menaea  may  be  oonfomided 
with  early  pregnancy  in.  primiparoua  women,  but  the  s^p1»ms  of 
pregnancy  aoon  ckar  up  the  difficulty.  Gonflrmed  retention  of  men^ 
atruatioo  may  be  taken  for  an  impending  miacarriage^  but  in  that  case 
the  osuted  woidd.  be  ec^  and  dastiii^  whereaait  kharland  unyielding, 
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nith  Itttond  enlargemezites  wben  the  vterine  swdUmg  ib  caused  hf 
ratontioQ  of  the  meDBtnud  fluid.  In  nuBcarriage,  red  blood  flows  in 
jjrG^moD,  whereas  in  the  other  caae,  only  a  small  qtiaaiitj  of  deoom^ 
peeed  blood  would  come  awaj. 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  dtagnosis  of  hAomiteeeie 
and  the  diseases  with  which  it  has  been  oonflmnded,  premising  that  itf 
Ihaa  been  nustaken  flnr  a  retroverted  geavid  womb,  for  ovaritis^  for 
pwnlent  pentoneat  oolleetions  by  JNelaton;  hr  uterine  flbrooa  tomoin 
hf  men  so  erpsrieneed  as  Malgagne  and  Stoltz  ;  for  an  hydatid  eyst  ia 
the  iliao  fbrna,  fi>r  general  peritonitis^  and  even  for  cholera.  It  haa 
been  repeatediy  mistaken  fbr  canoer  of  the  womb  at  tiie  ohange  ef 
Kfi^f  Ibr  if  in  the  advaaeed  stages  oi  hasmatooele^  nregnlar  harcfr» 
Bssses  ase  to  be  felt  in  the  ^agmal  portion  oi  the  tomoar,  some 
oyiesfDaa  tvnotts  soften  aa  they  prognas>  giving  aa  obsemre  notion  of 
flaetnatioQ. 

Bztrarvtevine  oonoeptoons  haife,  howevii,  been  most  fteaoontfy  m^ 
founded  with  hasmatocele,  and  our  authors  have  jndged  wiscay  to  review 
iMr  pathology,  in  order  to  bring  ma^  tiieir  diflbrantial  diagnosis. 
IMa  haa  been  tiie  ^Mcial  kboOT  of  Br.  QoupiL  W»  had  marked 
several  passages  for  qnotatioO)  bat  onr  very  limsted  spaoe  wiQ  only 
permit  unto  refer  the  reader  to  pag»  067  ftir  the  differential  diagnosis 
«f  these  aflfoetions.  The  best  rales  will  not  aHwaye  prevent  mistake^ 
and  IVofessor  Nriatoa  foond  a  festna  in  m  tvmoar  whadi  ke  suppeeed 
t»be  an  hmmatoeele. 

In  treating  those  eaass  of  partU  $aA  ephemenl  tetentloB'  of 
menstruation  which  so  frequency  occur  as  a  result  of  spasm  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb|  of  its  inflammatien  cnr  its  hypertrophy,  giving  rise 
to  striotore  of  the  womb  ot  to  obetrnetive  dysmenorrhssa,  the*  int 
and  obvioQ8>  indieathn  is  to  soothe  by  warm  and  sedati'W  injiwtioni( 
by  warm  hip-baths  and  whole  baths,  by  warm  poultices  t^  tike 
abdomen^  and  by  feeehea  appMed  to  the  ne<^  of  the  womb.  Such 
meaanrea  will  be  in  genetid  saeoessftil,  and  when  the  menstrnal  flew  ia 
wy  seanty,  inftiaienB  of  roe^  saffinon*,  and  savin  ase  leeommended  to 
be  taken  warm,  idone  or  assoewted  with  antispasmodics  and  <^iate& 
■rgot  of  vye  ]»  said  ta  increase  pain,  withont  being  otherwise  mom 
efllcaeioQB  tknn  the  rsniedies  above  mentioned.  It  will  be  understoodi 
feon  what  has  been  prerionsly  stated,  tiiat  mechanical  meanaof  relief 
by'  c^atotios  ef  iUte  neck  of  the  wm^by  ansna  of  spenge-tenta  and 
by  Dk  Simpeon'astem  poessfy,  afo^strongfy  ebjeeted  to^  as  destined  te 
keep  up  that  i^aam  or  that  inflammation  of  tire  veA  of  the  womb 
wiadk  haa  cansod  retentkm  of  menstruation.  We  quite  agree  that  tim 
nee  of  the  stem  pCBBary>  seldom  justifiable  in  uterine  d&q»laoement%  ia 
■ot  at  all  so  in  the  cases  under  considevation  ;  bat  when  inflammotiiaa 
ia  lemoved,  we  do  not  understand  why  dilatation  shoidd  not  be  paao* 
tissiii  fbr  it  ean  be  safdy  done  by  bou^^  and  speage-tenta. 

Althottgk  in  a  late  number  W9  reviewed  Dr.  Yoisin's  work  on 
Hiematooele,  we  mnst  briefljr  notioe  wkat  oar  snthers  say  on  the  sab^ 
ject,  becasme  their  acooont  of  tiM  complaint  ia  the  latest  and  most 
philosophieal  thait  has  af^ieared^  It  was  at  fimt  aasomed  tiiat  hnmato»i 
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oele  was  always  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause;  biit  as  the  disease  was 
better  known,  it  became  clear  that  the  efinsion  of  blood  might  be  re- 
ferred to  various  sources.  We  quite  agree  with  our  authors  that 
hflsmatocele  is  only  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  hiematemesis  and 
htemoptisisy  but  these  are  very  convenient  terms,  and  we  do  not  at  all 
side  with  them  in  their  eneigetic  denunciation  of  the  term. 

The  idea  of  hiematocele  comprises  both  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pelvis,  and  pelvi-peritonitis,  for  the  blood  must  be  encysted  by  fiidse 
membranes,  or  it  cannot  be  felt  as  a  tumour  in  the  vagina,  however 
large  may  be  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  into  the  peritoneum. 
Although  this  variety  is  the  most  important,  we  do  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Bemuts  that  the  term  hssmatocele  should  be  confined  to  cases  of 
intra-peritoneal  efiusion.  Cases  of  extra-peritoneal  effusion  have  been 
published,  independent  of  thrombus  of  the  vagina  occurring  during 
parturition,  or  of  tubal  foetation ;  and  it  is  well  to  understand  that 
hematocele  is  a  very  rare  disease  for  all  those  who  are  known  for  the 
precision  of  their  diagnosis. 

From  a  careful  analysis  of  all  well-authenticated  cases  of  luematocele^ 
Dr.  Bemutz  divides  them  into  the  following  groups,  according  to  the 
pathological  conditions  in  which  they  originated : 

1st.  The  blood  has  come  from  ruptured  varicose  veins  of  the 
pampiniform  plexus  of  the  ovary.  This  condition  coincides  with  a 
varicose  state  of  one  or  both  labia,  and  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
pregnancies  repeated  too  often  in  a  short  space  of  time;  the  rupture 
occurring  after  long-continued  standing,  or  jolting  in  bad  conveyances 
on  rouffh  roads. 

2ndly.  The  blood  has  come  from  the  inflamed  peritoneal  membrane ; 
hemorrhagic  peritonitis  being  analogous  to  hnmorrhagic  pleurisy.  In 
the  only  cases  on  record  it  seems  to  have  occurred  after  inoniinata 
coition. 

3rdly.  The  blood  has  come  from  a  rent  in  the  tissue  of  the  ovariea 
or  oviducts.  Dr.  Bemutz  gives  Dr.  Tilt  the  credit  of  having  clearly 
indicated  this,  as  a  chief  cause  of  hematocele,  long  before  Laugier*8 
M^moire  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  on  this  subject;  and  Mr. 
Madge  has  lately  communicated  an  interesting  case  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London.  Dr.  Bernutz  contends  that  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  cause  of  hematocele,  unless  a  thoroughly  disorganized 
ovary  be  found  on  a  post-mortem  examination;  but  we  do  not  see 
why^  without  being  thoroughly  disorganized,  the  ovaxy  may  not,  as  a 
result  of  morbid  ovulation,  let  flow  into  the  pelvic  cavity  at  successive 
menstrual  epochs  many  ounces  of  blood  instead  of  several  scruples,  as 
when  menstruation  is  normal.  Have  not  large  quantities  of  blood 
been  known  to  flow  from  a  small  uterine  polypus  f  May  not  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  be  effused  from  a  very  small  portion  of  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  epistaxis  f  As  in  this  variety  of  hematocele,  there 
is  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood,  there  is  a  pallid  skin,  fiunting  and 
prostration,  as  well  as  symptoms  indicating  peritonitis. 

4thly.  The  blood  may  have  a  catamenial  origin,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  portion  of  this  review;  the  menstrual  blood  passing  through 
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the  widelj-dilated  ostium  nteriuum  of  the  oviducts.  Kuysch,  Haller, 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  others,  have  seen  cases  of  this  description.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  stated  that  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  the  effused  blood  passing  from  the  pelvis,  through  the 
oviducts;  but  he  had  no  opportunity  for  a  post-mortem  examination, 
in  either  of  the  five  cases  in  which  he  supposes  this  to  have  occurred. 

dthly.  The  blood  may  be  the  result  of  an  inordinate  flow  of  blood 
towards  the  generative  system,  which  at  the  same  time  produces  metror- 
rhagia. For  the  production  of  metrorrhagic  hematocele,  the  combination 
of  a  cachectic  condition  of  the  blood  and  a  molimen  hsamorrhagicum, 
which  is  in  general  allied  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  menstrual  nisus^ 
appears  necessary.  Thus  this  form  of  hfematocele  has  been  noticed  in 
malignant  eruptive  fevers,  in  purpura  and  malignant  jaundice,  in  both 
instances  after  miscarriage.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  puerperal 
state;  but  hematocele  has  been  most  frequently  observed  in  connexion 
with  anflsmia  and  chlorosis,  which  variety  is  well  described  at  pages 
496  and  505. 

We  now  come  to  the  treaimerU  of  congenital  retention  of  the 
menstrual  fluid,  of  hnmatocele,  and  of  extra-uterine  conception.  In 
those  distressing  cases  of  congenital  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid, 
when  every  month  there  is  an  additional  increase  of  blood,  so  as  to 
foretel  an  untimely  issue  of  the  case  at  an  early  date,  an  operation  is 
indispensable.  The  probability  of  success  is  greatest  when  it  is  per- 
formed before  the  oviducts  have  been  much  distended ;  and  instead  of 
operating  during  a  menstrual  period,  as  recommended  by  Dance,  it  is 
better  to  wait  eight  or  ten  days,  until  the  menstrual  excitement  be 
passed.  Dr.  Bemutz  repudiates  the  puncture  of  the  womb  by  the 
rectum,  as  a  mere  palliative  measure,  still  attended  with  danger.  He 
advises  us  to  follow  Dr.  Debrou's  example,  if  the  place  of  the  vagina 
be  occupied  by  solid  fibrous  tissue.  In  his  case,  this  skilful  surgeon 
BuccessfuUy  tunnelled  through  the  fibrous  body,  and  restored  his 
patient  to  health.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rectum  and  the  urethra 
are  in  close  proximity,  without  any  intermediate  fibrous  substance, 
the  authors  recommend  the  gradual  but  forcible  separation  of  the 
rectum  from  the  urethra,  by  tearing  with  the  finger,  and  the  subse- 
quent puncturing  the  tumour,  at  the  end  of  the  ctU-de-aac  thus  obtained. 
This  operation  was  devised  by  Amussat,  and  crowned  by  complete 
success;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  case  without  feelings  of  admi- 
ratiou  for  an  art  which  can  thus  rescue  from  the  grave  a  fellow-creature 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  inevitably  doomed  to  death. 

Guided  by  the  fatal  results  which  have  often  attended  the  sudden 
evacuation  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  Dr.  Bemutz  shows  the  importance 
of  making  only  a  small  opening,  so  as  to  empty  the  tumour  very  gra- 
dually. Dr.  Bemutz  joins  in  the  general  admission  that  the  blood,  in 
hoematoceles,  should  be  left  alone,  to  be  gradually  absorbed  by  a  kind 
of  digestion,  according  to  the  happy  expression  of  Dupuy  tren ;  to  have 
opened  them  was  contrary  to  all  that  was  known  about  the  treatment 
of  haematic  tumours  and  the  dangers  of  the  introduction  of  air  into 
their  cavity.     To  largely  open  such  tumours^  and  to  tear  away  the 
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blood-doia,  was  oatngeoQS  praetioe;  lor  what  «1m  but  air  and  da^ 
oompofled  blood  could  leplaoe  the  blood-dot  Y  Bare  cases  will  occur  m 
wbidi  an  opening  is  jostjfiable,  because  ilie  incceaaiDg  tumour  menaoas 
to  bunt  into  the  peritoneum;  but  punctuve  wiU  often  suffice,  or  elaa  a 
small  openiBg  ahould  be  made  with  a  tenotomj  knife,  if  tbe  fluid  wall 
not  ran  tJurongb  the  tube  of  the  trocar;  and  when  t^id  water  is  t» 
be  iujeeted  into  tbe  ^^st,  to  cemove  daoomposing  flaid^  the  gseateat 
cantion  should  be  used,  as  this  injection  has  been  sometimes  qieedilj 
JoBowed  bj  peritooitis  and  death.  I>r.  Bemntz  recommends  two  or 
three  applications  of  four  leeches  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  at  a  iem 
days'  itttenral,  to  promote  the  absorptiMi of  the  ef&sed  blood;  and  hib 
has  seen  this  plan  attended  hy  rapid  diminution  of  the  tumour;  and 
considering  that  he  seldom  alludes  in  sanguine  terms  to  the  efficacy  ef 
medteineB,  we  feel  disposed  to  place  reUsnce  on  the  plan— At  all  eventi^ 
we  agree  with  him,  that  an  application  of  leeches  to  the  neck  of  th« 
womb  should  be  made  when  the  ensuing  menstrual  period  beoomes  du^ 
whether  the  flow  appears  or  not.  Except  it  be  at  the  menstnad 
periods,  it  is  advisable  to  forego  the  leeches  in  the  an«mic  and  cachectic 
Tarieties  of  hsmatocele.  The  internal  and  cKtemal  enhihition  of 
opium,  nntil  narcotism  is  brought  on,  seems  to  be  of  the  most  servioa 
Yomiting  and  nervous  excitement  are  thus  often  subdued,  as  weU  as 
that  moi%id  impulse  which  impels  the  blood  to  the  genecatiye  oigana. 

The  treatment  of  effusions  of  blood  from  extra-uterine  oonceptioii 
Is  too  hopeless  to  detain  us  long.  The  rational  indications,  which  an 
judiciously  commented  on  by  Dr-  Gkrapil,  are— perfect  vest,  and  <^inm 
given  in  as  large  doses  as  tlw  patient  will  bear.  Should  the  patient 
survive  the  shook  of  the  intenml  hsemorrfaage,  surgical  interference  is 
io  be  avoided^  as  those  patients  havadone  best  who  were  left  to  nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  we  entertain  a  high  ojunion  of  Urn 
present  work.  We  live  in  an  age  of  steam  and  of  railway  rapidity  of 
action :  most  of  the  works  we  are  celled  upon  to  review  are  wtk^ai  too 
rapidly^  they  were  not  laid  by  for  a  time  and  then  oensideved  afitah, 
so  as  to  be  brought  up  to  perfect  maturity ;  but  seem  published  more 
to  suit  the  publtthei's  convenience^  or  ^e  more  immediate  prospects  of 
the  author,  than  his  fair  fome  and  the  advance  of  scienoe.  The  work 
before  us  bears  evidence  of  having  been  repeatedly  gone  over;  cases 
are  not  accepted  in  CTidence  of  pathol<^cal  views,  when  they  are  spoilt 
by  the  slightest  obscurity,  and  the  eases  of  old  date  are  extracted  fooan 
the  original  sources.  We  also  commend  the  authors  for  avoiding  tibat 
childish  mockery  of  com^deteness  which  French  writers  generally  aim. 
at,  as  if  their  readers  did  not  know,  that  for  such  kind  of  work,  a  stout 
pair  of  scisaors  and  a  good  supply  of  paste  are  all  that  is  necessary.  Wo 
shall  anticipate  with  plessnre  tl^  second  Tclume,  which  is  to  give  the 
history  of  peritonitis  in  its  rdations  with  diaeiiafw  of  non-pairturient 
women. 
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BeyiewIX. 

Bisioria  BibUogrAfiea  de  la  Medicina  BapcMla,  Obra  p6stiima  ds 
Don  Ain!<ONio  Hisbkani)>ez  MoBBJOtr,  M6dioo  de  la  Heal  C&mara^ 
Primer  CoiedHUiico  de  Olinica  en  los  Estudios  de  Madrid,  io^  Ac 
TomoB  VII.— JITaWi  1842-1952.     8yo. 

TibHographical  History  of  Spanish  Medicine,  A  Postbmnous  WoiA: 
by  Das  Airtokio  HsBirAin>EZ  Mossjoir,  Ac.  d?c.  Seven  Yolumee. 
—Madrid,  1842-lr2.     8m 

WHnroB  18  it,  ihat  it  if  leas  witth  a  feeling  of  sorpdaB  than  of  Tegret, 
that  we  lock  in  vam  throogfaont  the  medioal  liieEatore  of  Chreat  Bntam 
for  a  hialorj  of  ihe  pfogreM  of  medicine  in  our  own  coimtryl  Of  medical 
biographies,  and  of  apeeial  narratives  of  the  growth  of  individual  doo- 
trines,  or  of  methods  of  ptaotioe  odgiaating  among  ourselves,  our  press 
Jias  neither  been  lavish,  nor  has  it  been  altogether  negleotM:  but  of  that 
•oinapraheosive  view  whidi  seeks  to  include  the  whole  relations  oi  a 
acienoe,  whether  with  refevenee  to  theintnasic  snoosssion  and  order  of 
the  entire  array  of  its  discoveries  and  improvements,  or  to  the  eztrinsio 
bearing  of  these  i^Mm  the  development  of  the  common  culture  and 
npon  the  conditions  of  society,  limited  in  so  fer  to  our  own  inteileotual 
^esistenoe,  yet  maintaining  a  constant  regard  to  the  associated  progress 
{o£  mind  elsewhere,  we  have  not,  Tmhap^y,  a  aiagle  example  to  bring 
iorward.  We  do  not,  of  course,  spMdc  We  of  geneal  histories  of 
medicine,  though  even  of  these  we  can  boast  but  a  very  limited  oata- 
Jogoe:  wbile  narrow  indeed  is  the  list  of  oar  writen  in  this  field  wbom 
we  have  been  entitled  to  adduce  as  original  investigators,  or  of  wbom 
it  oau  be  justly  said  that  they  have  achieved,  or  have  deservsd,  either 
.  a  wide  or  an  enduring  reputation.  When  we  bave  cited  the  maatefly 
sketch  of  Friend,  confined,  as  it  is,  in  range,  and  scanty  in  its  details, 
what  have  we  else  to  ofEer  tooompete  with  tiM  lie  CSeros,  the  Bpxei^^, 
the  Afkermanns,  the  Heckers,  and  the  Haesers  of  other  countries? 
To  vie  with  tbe  smrately  national  biatories  of  a  Morejon  or  a  De 
Benzi  we  have  absolutely  nothing. 

And  yet,  neither  has  the  cultivation  of  medical  aoienoe  in  oar 
ooontry  ever  been  in  so  neglected  or  dogiaded  a  state  as  notrto  deserve 
a  qwcial  history,  ner  bave  the  rewards  bestowed  apon  its  promoteis 
nscudly  been  of  so  stinted  a  quality,  that  there  could  be  no  claim  upeoL 
any  one  to  display  bis  gratitude  by  registering  its  career.  On  the 
contrary,  nowhere  has  the  social  position  of  thus  praetitioner  of  the 
healing  art,  or  his  scale  of  remuneration,  been  higher  than  within  these 
realms;  althoogh  his  rdation  to  the  governing  bodies,  within  hia 
peculiar  sphere  of  duty,  may  have  often  been,  or  even  lor  the  meet  part 
remains^  less  close  thaa  m  other  countries.  It  is,  however,  moie  than 
Biay  at  first  alight  appear^  this  attitude  of  freedom  of  the  pcactitioner 
towards  the  State,  whidi  contributes  essentially  to  tbe  eminence  of 
bis  position  in  the  social  system;  and  we  trust  it  may  be  long,  for  has 
own  sake,  before  be  may  be  constrained  to  lower  himself  into  a  move 
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sabfiervient  relation,  or  may  have  cause  to  regret,  in  the  diminished 
independence  of  our  various  professional  brotherhoods,  that  diminished 
influence  and  power  of  concentrated  action  in  the  united  body,  and 
hence  of  individual  prerogative  in  its  isolated  members,  'whi<^   has 
been  the  deeply  felt  result  of  the  reduction,  or  rather  the  annihilation, 
of  corporate  authority  and  privilege  abroad.     But  the  veteran  member 
of  a  profession,  thus,  at  least  occasionally,  honoured  and  rewarded,  may, 
and  should  be,  often  enabled  to  give  the  eventide  of  a  life  of  labour  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  comparative  leisure;  and  it  might  then  be  Inti- 
mately expected  from  some  of  the  masters  of  our  art,  that  they  should 
employ  a  portion  of  that  leisure  in  celebrating  the  native  annals,  or  a 
portion  of  the  native  annals,  of  a  science  which  had  not  denied  to 
them,  at  least,  the  liberal  reward  of  an  anxious  service,  however  lesB 
enviable  may  have  been  the  lot  of  others  who  may  have  toiled  in  so 
far  the  more  arduously  that  it  was  the  more  obscurely.     Surely  such 
a  tribute  to  the  science  that  had  fostered  them  would  be  a  graceful 
return  for  the  benefits  derived  through  its  exennse;  and  in  rendering 
honour  to  the  humanest  of  arts,  and  to  those  who  had  co-operated  with 
them  in  ministering  to  its  advancement^  they  might  fitly  gather  new- 
honours  to  themselve& 

We  have  a  title  to  look,  with  the  greater  justice,  to  the  more  able 
and  prosperous  of  the  seniors  of  the  profession  for  the  discharge  of 
this  important  ofiice,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only  by  theinstm- 
mentality  of  distingaished  talent  and  comprehensive  acquirements  that 
the  task  can  be  fittingly  attempted;  for  the  historian  of  British 
medicine  must  occupy  a  judgment-seat  where  only  prolonged  ex- 
perience, joined  to  extensive  learning,  sagaciously  and  impartially 
wielded,  can  give  authenticity  to  his  narrative  or  authority  to  his 
decisions  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  we  hesitate  to  own  our  fear, 
that  independence  of  means  and  of  position  must  be  reckoned,  at  the 
same  time,  as  almost  essential  requisites :  for  it  would  be  sanguine  to 
hope  that  the  work,  in  any  pecuniary  sense,  could  prove  a  remunerative 
one;  and  we  ought  not  to  lay  upon  the  experienced,  and,  in  that  very 
sense,  laborious,  but  less  amply  requited,  physician  a  charge  which 
would  impoverish  him  still  further,  and  thus  impose  upon  his  contem- 
poraries a  new  debt  of  gratitude,  while  removing  the  labourer  more 
widely  than  ever  from  all  prospect  of  a  requitaL  The  somewhat  meroe- 
naiy.  if  not  injudicious,  spirit  of  our  nation  demands  too  frequently  a 
return  which  it  conceives  to  be  tangible,  in  compensation  of  its 
bounties;  and  it  would  not  be  ready  to  acknowledge  this  return  in 
that  which  did  not  carry  along  with  it  the  promise  of  any  immediate 
practical  result  Neither  is  such  a  spirit  usually  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge merit,  or  to  award  honoinr,  where  it  does  not  notice  the  marks, 
assumed  or  real,  of  a£9uence  and  success :  as  if  his  were  not  really  the 
greater  honour  whose  course  has  been  to  persevere  in  toiling,  purely 
and  fervently,  though  in  obscurity;  preserving  his  equanimity,  while 
falling  short  of  his  reward,  at  least  in  anything  like  a  substantial  form. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  public,  faintly  interested,  besidei^  ii^  the 
records  of  a  science  the  progress  of  which  it  has  been  little  taught  to 
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consider  as  more  than  a  mere  concern  of  the  inner  social  life,  consti- 
tuting no  integrant  part  of  the  outer  national  glory,  that  the  writer  of 
a  Medical  History  of  England  could  look  for  that  recompence  which 
might  await  him  for  many  far  easier,  however  beneficial  or  otherwise 
really  creditable,  achievements.  Such  achievements  we  may  instance 
in  the  composition  of  a  treatise  on  some  individual  disease  of  general 
prevalence  j  or  in  the  hazarding  some  innovation  on  ordinary  practice; 
or  even  the  discussing  some  topic  of  less  intrinsic  and  of  merely  casual 
and  temporary  interest  in  medicinCi  yet  opportune  at  the  time,  because 
fidling  shrewdly  and  deftly  into  harmony  with  a  popular  whim  or  bias* 
Kor,  were  he  so  inclined,  could  his  toils  be  requited,  or  his  ambition 
gratified,  in  another  form,  by  his  appointment  to  a  chaii*  of  medical 
history  in  some  of  our  universities ;  for  no  such  chairs  have  been 
instituted,  or  seem  likely  to  be  maintained,  among  us,  though  their 
institution  be  now  a  recognised  obligation  in  nearly  all  the  more  dis- 
tinguished universities  of  the  Continent. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  medicine,  a  science  of  so  wide  a  scope 
that  every  practitioner  must  remain  through  life  a  student,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  value  and  interest  of  the  spheres  of  inquiry 
embraced  within  the  range  of  medical  histoiy.  That  is,  indeed,  an 
exalted  study,  which  pursues  the  course  of  the  development  of  oar 
knowledge  in  one  of  its  most  important  departments ;  which  shows  us 
the  gradual  ripening  of  the  &culty  of  observation ;  the  origin  and  the 
fluctuation,  with  the  alternate  tyranny  and  subversion,  of  opinions  j 
the  building  up,  the  casting  down,  and  t&e  reconstruction  of  hypo- 
theses ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  this,  often  with  the  addition  of  new 
materials,  though  not  rarely  with  merely  the  old  materials  modelled 
into  new  forms,  or  the  old  forms  disguised  under  a  new  phraseology. 
Cheated  thus  sometimes  with  tradition  under  the  proffer  of  originality, 
it  is  yet,  with  all,  and  through  all,  to  find  the  fiilse  becoming  slowly 
eliminated,  and  the  true  recognised  and  extended,  till,  by  d^^rees,  a 
body  of  irrefragable  laws  has  been  evolved,  and  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
clear  range  of  rational  theory,  resting  on  its  adequate  basis  of  fact. 
And  this  is  not  the  less  true,  that  our  successes  in  both  of  these 
may  be  justly  accounted  narrow,  when  brought  into  contrast  with 
the  limitless  field  for  investigation  from  which  they  have  been 
gathered,  and  within  which  so  abstruse  are  the  mysteries,  that  scarcely 
a  single  truth  can  be  mastered,  without  leaving  a  host  of  doubts  and 
uncertainties  beyond.  Thus,  without  history,  the  past  has  no  warning, 
and  leaves  us  no  thorough  example ;  and  time  is  wasted,  and  con- 
fidence shaken,  and  science  discredited,  so  long  as  each  age  confines 
itself  to  its  own  narrow  horizon.  It  is  only  through  the  careful 
scrutiny  and  enumeration,  by  the  judicious  historian,  of  what  have 
been  received  as  determined  laws,  and  through  the  analysis  of  the 
method  by  which  these  have  been  developed,  that  we  are  swayed  from 
random  courses  of  investigation  and  belief,  and  taught  to  arrive  pru- 
dently at  what  is  the  veiy  essence  of  our  science.  The  result  attained 
is  precious,  because  it  secures  to  us  the  genuine  heritage  of  the  past ; 
and  the  habits  formed  at*o  precious,  l>eca4:se  they  constitute  our  safe 
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gaide  to  fbtnre  eon<|aegte,  our  seal  and  sacoeaa  in  which  ia  bat  another 
form  for  the  promotion  of  the  ha{»pinesB  and  wel£u«  oi  our  race. 

Bat  without  further  specdbtion  as  to  what  may  be  the  value  and 
iBqK>rt«>oe  of  the  *ady  of  medical  hiBtory,  whether  as  a  leoord  of  the 
pasty  storing  up  its  wisdom  to  illustrate  the-  presait  and  the  future,  or 
aa  a  registry  c^  honour,  to  enshrine  the  worth  of  old  memoriea  ;.  or 
without  examining  more  minutely  into  the  causes  o£  its  ne^ect  ia 
thJB  country,  or  of  the  more  generous  and  considerate  iqyreciafeiam  ik 
enoounters  abroad,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  woric,  the  titie  of  whiek 
we  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  our  remark%  and  to  the  cq&- 
fflderation,  in  as  £a>r  as  our  limits  will  permit,  of  the  particular  topics 
which  it  more  immediately  suggests.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  thait 
the  history  of  medicine  in  Spain,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  term, 
has  received  anything  like  an  adequate  amount  of  attention  from  even, 
the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  remiss  in  this  like  ourselves,  devoted  ad- 
mirers as  they  are  of  their  national  attributes  otherwise.  The  present 
century,  however,  seems  to  have  made  up  for  the  negligence  of  the 
pAst,  by  producing  three  several  works  on  the  subject,  each  of  them  of 
consid^ble  interest  and  importaaca  The  first  in  extent  of  these, 
and  indeed  in  value  also,  is  the  bibliographical  history  by  Morejon,  a 
posthumous  work,  the  publication  of  which  commenced  in  1842,  aix 
years  after  the  death  of  its  author ;  its  separate  volumes  appearing^ 
afberwards  in  successive  issues,  of  which  that  in  1S52.  iS)  we  believe, 
the  latest,  or  is,  at  least,  the  last  published  that  we  haTe  seen.  A 
second  work  is  that  of  Anaatasio  Chinchilla,  which  has  appeared,  we 
ave  informed,  in  four  volumes,  and  which  has  been  received  with 
considerable  approbation  by  the  auiher^s  countrymen,  but  of  which  we 
axe  otirselves  only  able  to  speak  on  report.  The  third  is  the  historical 
compendium  of  Mariana  Cronzales  de  Sdmano,*  constituting  a  single 
volume,  with  an  appendix,  published  in  1850 ;  and  which  we  may 
briefly  notice  here  as  entitled  to  the  merit  of  being  deemed  generally 
an  able,  though  it  is  occasionally  an  unequal  composition,  its  failures 
being  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  at  the  more  retrospective 
periods  of  inquiry,  where  a  fancy  that  appears  to  have  been  little 
restrained  by  any  strict  rules  of  investigation,  and  equally  little 
directed,  there  is  but  too  much  evidence  to  show,  by  any  competent 
classical  attainments,  or  careless,  at  the  best,  in  the  use  of  them,  has 
sometimes  vitiated  the  details  into  a  singular  tissue  of  inaccuracy  and 
confusion.  Thus  an  inscription  derived  from  some  ancient  mona- 
ment,  in  itself  of  great  promise  of  interest,  or  even  the  title  of  a  work 
in  Labin,  is  occasionally  so  inaccurately  transcribed,  that  the  former 
especially  becomes  almost  unintelligible,  and  otherwise  nearly  useless 
to  the  archseologist.  Neither  is  it  agreeable  to  the  reader  of  a  medical 
historian  to  have  to  seek,  for  example,  in  Yaldemont  for  Yan  Helmont, 
or  in  Brochave  for  Boerhaave.  Adopting  the  treatise  of  Morejon 
as  our  principal  guide,  while  referring  occasionally  to  that  of  S&mano, 
where  entitled  to  confide  in  it,  and  especially  with  regard  to  existing  or 
recent  conditions,  we  shall  yet  adhere  exclusively  to  neither  in  the 
•  Compendio  Hialorleo  de  la  Kedieina  Espanola.    8to.    Barcelona,  18&0. 
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l>rief  sketch  which  we  now  design  to  o£fer  of  the  progress  of  medicine 
in  the  Western  Peninsula ;  but  shall  torn  to  other  sooroes  of  iuform*- 
tion  as  these  may  chance  to  present  themselyes^  or  aa  the  oppco^tuuitjy 
which  will  not  tender  itself  rarely,  for  the  immediate  consultation  of 
«n7  author  nnder  notice  may  qualify  us  to  attain,  or  to  attempt,  an 
independent  judgment.*  The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  little 
regarded  in  this  country,  nor  have  its  more  essentially  national 
portions  been  generally  treated  either  copiously  or  accurately  ekfr* 
where.  It  remains  to  be  shown,  whether,  in  the  narrow  limit  we  can 
assign  to  it,  necessarily  constraining  us  to  a  merely  curaory  examina- 
tion, it  can  be  invested  with  any  such  degree  of  interest  as  to 
dosKMistrate  that  it  has  been  unduly  neglected,  or  that  the  record 
may  have  still  its  value,  though,  in  as  far  aa  Bpain  is  concerned,  it 
relate  too  predominantly  to  the  past,  and  can  point  with  difficulty  to 
any  livii^  essence  as  the  undegenerate  repreaentatiye  of  what  may 
be  proved  to  have  been  its  previous  honoura. 

Morejon  divides  his  history  of  medicine  in  Spain  into  five  epochs. 
Of  these,  the  first  embraces  what  is  known,  or  ean  be  surmised,  re- 
garding the  condition  of  medicine  among  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula^  with  the  relations  to  the  !^;yptian,  Phcenician, 
Greek,  and  Soman  colonists :  the  second  relates  to  the  period  of  the 
Gothic  domination  :  the  third,  to  the  era  when  the  Jewish  element 
was  that  which  predominated  in  the  medical  science  of  the  country : 
the  fourth  gives  the  interesting  period  dming  the  rule  of  the  Arabian 
or  Moorish  dynasties :  and  the  fifth,  entering  upon  what  may  be  more 
pertinently  termed  the  strictly  Spanish  field,  narrates  the  progress 
of  medicine  from  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  true  national  individuality,  under  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  down  to  our  own  times.  The  mere  indication  of 
these  epochs  shows  how  important,  and  how  peculiar,  must  be  the 
details  included  und^r  so  prolonged  and  so  vaned  a  course  of  inves- 
tigation ;  but  it  evinces,  at  the  same  time,  how  extensive  is  the  tadc 
of  surveying  it,  and  the  necessity  of  chiefly  confiuing  ourselves  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  multiform  inquiry.  Even  the  earliest  epoch  marked 
has  its  many  points  of  int^ise  interest ;  and,  among  the  rest^  has  its 
numerous  appropriate  illustraticms  in  the  monumental  inscriptioDS^ 
religious  or  sepulchral,  which  remain  in  the  country  and  have  been 
treasured  in  its  collections,  upon  the  consideration  of  which  we  would 
willingly  have  entered.  The  €k>thic  period  has  left  its  curious  records 
also,  in  the  rules  of  medical  police  which  constituted  part  of  its  le^ 
codes.  The  position  of  the  Jewish  physicians, f  and  the.  condition  of 
their  art,  struggling  against   bigotry  in  religion  and  barbarism  in 

*  To  diBtingnish  more  clearly  what  we  bave  arrired  at  as  our  own  oi^iiioiu,  from  what 
we  have  derived,  more  or  less  entirelj,  elsewhere,  we  may  point  out,  onoe  fbr  aU,  thai 
the  whole  of  the  referenees  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  to  works  which  we  hare  OQr> 
aelres  directly  consalted  with  a  view  to  a  Judgment. 

t  We  are  nnwilling  to  withhold  here  the  pictm«  of  the  life  of  a  ftshionable  and  pros- 
perous Jewish  physician  of  the  twelfth  century,  presented  to  us  in  a  letter  of  the  RabU 
Moseh-Ben-Maiiemon,  a  native  of  Cordova, but  practising  afterwards  at  Cairo:  *'  I  reside,*^ 
he  writes  to  a  friend,' "  at  the  Egyptian  capital  and  am  in  terms  of  the  greatest  privacy 
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manners^  preBent  many  attractive  points  for  observation :  while  of 
the  arts  and  learning  of  the  Moors,  so  remarkable  in  origin  and  in 
development,  and  so  peculiar  in  their  characteristics,  we  may  be  held  to 
know  enoHgh,  through  general  history,  to  dispense  in  so  fiir  with  the 
oonsideration  of  them  in  their  more  exclusive  relations  to  the  history 
of  medicine  in  Spain,  from  which,  however,  it  is  manifestly  not  the 
less  impossible  to  view  them  as  separated.  Pleasing  as  would  have 
been  the  effort  to  have  followed  Morejon  through  his  discussion  of 
these  several  periods,  and  to  have  watched,  aided  by  the  illustrations 
he  supplies^  the  influence  of  each  upon  that  which  was  immediately 
to  follow;  surveying  that  pai*t  elimination,  and  part  addition  and 
consolidation,  which,  applied  to  the  whole,  led  to  the  point  of  cul- 
mination in  the  medical  science  of  the  country ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  to 
this  culminating  point,  or  to  its  nearer  approaches,  that  we  must  at 
once  pass,  content  that  our  limits  only  permit  us  to  view  that  as  a 
truly  Spanish  medical  literature,  which  emanated  from  those  whose 
sole  native  tongue  was  the  language  of  Castile. 

While  the  Moors  encouraged  literature  and  maintained  schools 
throughout  their  dominions  in  Spain,  the  Christian  States  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  it  wiU  be  remembeml,  were  solely  occupied  with  war, 
until  the  time  of  Alonzo  X.,  snmamed  the  Wise^  or  till  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  Alonzo  YIIL, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  century,  had  already  founded  the 
University  of  Falencia ;  while  his  successor,  Alonzo  IX.,  had  founded 
that  of  Salamanca  in  1243  :  but  it  was  only  under  the  tenth  monarch 
of  this  name,  distinguished  alike  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  lawgiver, 
that  these  institutions  rose  into  vigorous  and  efficient  action.  One  of 
the  proofs  of  the  just  claim  of  this  ruler  to  the  epithet  'by  which  he 
is  designated,  may  be  discerned  in  his  general  directions  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  greater  scholastic  establishments.  These  are  to  be  placed, 
he  ordainSy*  in  a  good  air,  and  in  an  agreeable  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  masters  who  instruct,  and  the  scholars  who  learn,  may  enjoy 
health,  and  may  find  means  of  pleasant  recreation  at  their  hours  of 
leisure ;  while  care  should  be  taken  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in 
abundance,  and  that  a  place  of  entertainment  should  be  provided, 
where  the  students  might  assemble  to  have  their  pastimes,  and  to 

with  the  Gnund  Sttltan,  whom.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  vleit  daily,  morning  and 
crenlng ;  and  when  he,  or  any  of  his  sons,  or  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  are  nnwell,  I 
remain  in  the  palace  the  whole  day.  It  is,  hesides,  my  duty  to  attend  the  principal  state- 
oflloers  in  their  illnesses.  When  I  go  to  the  oonrt  in  the  morning,  and  meet  nothing  new 
to  detain  me,  I  return  at  mid-day  to  my  own  house,  which  I  And  fall  of  Jew  and  Ctentile, 
nobility  and  commonalty,  judges  and  merchants,  IHends,  and  even  some  who  are  no  Mends, 
all  awaiting  me.  As  soon  as  I  arrive,  I  salute  them  civUly,  and  beg  them  to  allow  me  to 
take  some  refteshment ;  and  tlien,  leaving  the  table,  I  busy  myself  with  inquiring  into 
their  ailments,  and  direct  the  necessary  remedies.  Many  there  are  who  are  obliged  to 
wait  till  night,  because  the  attendance  is  so  numerous  that  I  am  occupied  with  them  the 
whole  afternoon ;  and  sometimes  I  am  so  worn  out,  and  overcome  with  drowsiness,  tliat  I 
drop  over  asleep  even  while  conversing,  nnable  to  utter  another  syllable.**  Without 
pausing  to  inquire  as  to  what  might  be  the  value  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  half-nsleep 
sage,  we  must  confess  that  Kaiiemon  was  not  undeserving  of  his  reputation  in  his  time* 
uor  is  his  name  wholly  unrecognii)ed  now. 

«  Las  slete  I'artidas :  Part  IL  Tit.  31,  Ley.  2,  6. 
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enjoy  inexpensive  refreshments.  The  first  medical  professors  of  the 
sevly  founded  institutions  were  brought  from  the  schools  of  Cordova 
and  Toledo,  where  they  had  become  versed  in  the  science  of  the 
Moors ;  of  many  of  whose  principal  writings,  as  of  those  of  A  vicenna 
and  Averroea,  they  made  translationa  Thus  early  initiated  in  the 
medical  doctrines  of  the  East,  the  schools  of  Spain  could  not,  like 
those  of  Italy,  gather  advantages  from  the  Crusades ;  and  not  till  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  sway  of  the  doctrines  of  Avicenna,  thus 
naturally  assumed  rather  than  imported  among  them,  finally  super- 
seded by  the  study  of  the  better  founded  methods  and  observations  of 
the  school  of  Hipiiocrates.  Passing  over,  with  reluctance,  Amald  of 
Yillanova,  the  most  distinguished  physician  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
whom  Morejon,  along  with  most  Spanish  authorities,  claims  as  a  native 
of  Yillanova,  near  Gerona,  in  Catalonia;  and  leaving  aside  also,  with 
slighter  hesitation,  the  names  of  a  few  authors  of  mere  compilations, 
through  whom  the  science  of  healing  made  little  real  progress,  we 
advert  to  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  the  other  universities  of 
Spain  which  took  place  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which 
afforded  the  means  of  giving  an  added  stimulus  and  a  wider  diffusion 
to  the  study  of  medicine. 

But  we  thus  arrive  at  the  name  of  a  Spanish  writer  of  this  period, 
upon  whom  we  are  willing  to  bestow  a  more  special  notice,  chiefly  on 
the  score  of  his  actual  merits,  yet  not  uninfluenced  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  copy  of  his  very  rare,  and  in  a  few  respects  remarkable  treatise, 
is  now  lying  before  us.  Juan  de  Avinon,  to  whom  we  refer,  was 
nevertheless  not  a  native  of  Spain,  but,  as  his  name  implies,  of  Avignon, 
in  France.  He  had,  however,  he  tells  us,  practised  in  Seville,  where 
he  arrived  in  1353,  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  at  the  time 
when  he  completed  the  work  by  which  he  is  remembered,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  very  earliest  written  in  the  language  of  Spain;  so  that  he 
may  well  be  admitted,  through  both  circumstances,  to  have  acquired  a 
double  title  to  a  place  among  Spanish  physicians.  Notwithstanding 
the  date  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  was  not  till  1545,  or  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  that  the  work  was  published  by 
Monardea,*  who  then  characterized  it  as  old,  and  worthy  to  be  read. 
In  editing  the  manuscript,  Monardes  describes  it  as  fr^uently  almost 
illegible  from  decay:  a  circumstance  which  we  must  accept  as  ac- 
counting for  a  confusion  introduced  among  certain  of  the  dates.  Thus 
the  era  of  our  Saviour  has  been  inserted  on  one  occasion,  instead  of  the 
€ra  of  the  Ciesars,  which  takes  its  commencement  thirty-eight  years 
.earlier,  and  which  was  that  still  in  ordinary  use  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Juan  de  Avinon,  by  whom  it  was  evidently 
adopted.  An  inadvertency  to  this  circumstance  has  led  Morejon  to 
fancy  that  he  was  able  to  correct  errors  in  the  dates  of  Monardes^ 
while  suffering  himself  to  £stll  into  greater  errors ;  an  embarrassment 
from  which  he  might  have  escaped,  by  observing  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  it  conducted  him.     A  manifest  proof  that  Juan  uses  the 

*  Sevillana  Kedidna.    Que  trata  el  modo  oonserratiTO  e  earatiTO  de  loa  que  atitaa  ea 
U  muy  ijuigne  Giudad  de  Sevilla.    4to.    SeTiUa,  1646. 
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era  of  the  Cssars  occurs  in  his  account  of  the  oontemporarj  epidemic 
diseases  of  Spain,  in  which  he  mentions  that  tertians  of  a  mild  type 
prevailed  in  the  year  1404,  in  which  year,  he  adds,  the  King  I>oxi 
Fedro  left  his  kingdom.  As  this  most  refer  to  the  flight  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  which  historians  assign  to  the  year  1366  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  precise  difference  hero  of  thirty-eight  years  shows  the  mode  of 
computation  employed  by  the  autiior.  We  point  to  this,  becanae  it  is 
important  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  fourteenth,  and  not,  as  Morejon 
mistakingly  infers,  to  the  fifteenth  century,  that  a  work  really  beloi^^s, 
which  we  believe  has  the  merit  of  having  had  scarcely  a  forerunner  on 
the  field  of  topographical  medicine.  Juan  claims  the  greater  credit 
for  his  treatise,  that  he  had  prerioosly  seen  many  countries,  and  was 
therefore  the  better  able  to  pmnt  out  the  q)ecialities  of  the  city  of  his 
later  residence.  We  find  in  it  many  interesting  particulars  of  clima* 
tology  and  epidemiology,  as  well  as  many  curious  notices  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Spanish  citizens  of  five  centuries  back,  their  de» 
scription  of  clothing,  their  habits  of  life,  and  their  suf^ies  and  methods 
of  preparation  of  diet.  The  filth  and  corruption  of  the  quarter  allotted 
to  the  Jews  are  more  than  once  animadverted  upon.  Undw  the  head 
of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  for  meals,  we  have  the  notice  that  pre- 
cision as  to  this  need  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
the  Archbishop  had  caused  a  clock  to  be  erected,  wkich  was  to  strike 
twenty-four  strokes :  one  for  the  first  hour,  two  Ibr  the  second,  and  so 
on  through  the  succession  of  the  twenty-four  hours  which  made  up  the 
day  and  night.*  We  are  Uius  introduced  here  to  the  first  turret  dbck 
in  Senile,  the  erection  of  which  seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
better  success  than  can  be  boasted  of  in  our  modem  Westminster. 
Among  the  other  medical  worthies  of  Spain,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  ma^e  passing  allusion  to  the  just  reputation,  in  liis  day,  of  Femaa 
Cromez  de  Cibdad  Beal,  and  of  Julian  Gutierrei  of  Toledo,  for  the 
latter  of  whom  is  claimed  the  merit  of  having  first  suggested  the  fabri- 
cation of  artificial  mineral  waters,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  antici* 
pated,  by  neariy  three  centuries,  that  alleged  discovery  of  the  remedial 
powers  of  calcined  egg-shells  in  stone,  for  which  our  not  always  scien- 
tifically liberal  or  sagacious  Parliamoit  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Stephens 
so  munificent  a  reward.  But  the  reader  of  medical  history  enoounters 
no  lack  of  proofs  of  how  belief  revolves  in  cycles,  and  how  what 
appears  even  to  be  high  intelligence  altematd^  admires  or  sli^ts 
what  it  treats  as  its  bauble,  as  the  humour  catches  it. 

Eariy  in  this,  the  fifteenth  century,  a  lunatic  asylum  was  established 
in  Valencia,  through  the  exertions  of  Jo&e  Gilabeito,  an  eloquent 
preacher  of  the  Order  of  Mercy;  and  probably  Spain  may  thus  claiai 
the  high  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  look  with  humani^  on 
this  unfortunate  class  of  sufferers,  and  to  provide  for  their  safe  and  gentle 
treatment.t    Before  the  close  of  the  same  oentmy,  a  general  hospitai 

*  Op.oltek.,«>I.  M. 
t  Morton  points  with  satisfaction  to  the  circumstanoe*  that  his  coontryman,  Diego 
MMfw,  so  earlf  as  U7S,  reomw—nfled  «  geatie  iKd  dnecAd  trmrtin—t  <f  lonaSioa,  and 
that  **  madmen,  and  those  affected  with  aaebtnchoisr,  should  not  be  jtat  i^  in  gtooay 
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joined  to  lihiB  inBtitaiion,  in  connexion  with  which  it  still  exists. 
Kow  also  tiie  art  of  printing  was  introdnoed  into  Spain ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  record  that  the  first  medioal  production  of  the  Spanidi 
press,  speedily  followed  hj  a  number  of  others,  was  a  translation  of 
the  '  Trsatise  on  the  Flagae,'  by  Yalesoo  de  Taranta,  which  appeared 
in  1475  at  Baroelona,  and  was  the  work  of  Juan  Villa,  as  he  is  called 
by  Morejon,  though  mare  correctly  Villar,  if  we  are  to  follow  Antonio,** 
who  vOn  such  a  point  may  be  accounted  a  still  higher  authority.  It  was 
^with  a  more  than  questionable  benefit  that,  nearly  at  the  same  period^ 
the  system  of  quarantine  r^ulations  ociginated  in  Spain,  induced  by 
the  terror  -caused  through  the  firequent  pestilences  by  which  tlue 
country  was  afflicted.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ordinance,  issued  in 
1468  by  Ferdinand,  bestowing  on  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  ef 
•Bt.  06me  and  fit.  Damian,  and  on  the  phyaioians.and  su*geons  of  the 
hospital  of  Bancta  Maria  de  Gracia,  in  the  city  of  Scoi^osBa,  the 
privilege  in  perpetuity  of  opening  and  anatomising  "the  bo^  of  any 
penon,  male  or  female,  dying  within  the  hospital,  not  only  without 
penalty  or  molestation,  but  with  a  penally  for  interference  imposed 
npon  all  others,  was  a  measure,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  and  the  character  of  the  people,  of  conspicuous  liberality  and 
wndouLf  It  was  to  the  same  enlightened  monuroh,  we  may  add,  -that 
onr  armies  are  indebted  for  the  fiSrst  institution  of  the  humane  pro- 
Tision  of  a  regular  field  hospital  during  their  periods  of  .actual  service : 
a  point  of  intcMst  in  mediod  histoiy  which  we  took  occasion  to  discuss 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  JquedaI,  j:  and  upon  which,  therefore,  we 
need  not  now  dwell  longer. 

Xhe  great  and  often  since  contested  question  which  relates  to  the 
origin  of  sjrphilis,  takes  its  initiative  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Upon  this  question  the  limits  which  we  must  assign  to 
ourselves  forbid  us  to  enter  with  any  minuteness  of  detail     It  jnay 

jdaoes,  bat  should  be  lodged  in  light  apartmenti,  and  attended  by  lirely  persons  'who 
wonld  ling  to  them  and  arnnae  them.**  (HiatM  torn.  111.  p.  2S8.)  That  the  lesMm  ttana 
glTen  has  not  alarajs  bean  bett«  ramembered  in  Spain  than  it  lias  been  Imown  and 
pfaotised  in  other  countries,  is  shown  by  S4mano*s  account  of  a  recent  visit  made  by  him 
to  this  very  asylum  of  Valencia,  in  which  he  speaks  of  certain  of  the  cells  as  "  cages  In 
dimensions,  eeputohres  in  aspeet,  and  sewers  in  deanlineas."  (Gomp.  Hist.,  p.  jd.nole  17.) 
TIm  same  author  paid  also  a  visit,  in  1S49,  to  the  a^lnm  of  Saragossa.  and  stigmatiaw 
the  filthy  and  unwholesome  *'  hog-styes  and  cages,"  within  which  the  lunatics  were  thexo 
Imprisoned.  (Apend.,  p.  810,  note  89.)  And  yet,  as  If  In  eontrast  to  this,  we  have,  In  a 
meant  nombtr  of  a  fipanlah  medioal  Jownal  (Semanario  Madleo  Eapafiol,  1864,  p.  67),  m 
desorlption  of  an  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona,  the  details  of  which  art  to 
glowing  as  to  represent  almost  one  of  those  paradises  in  which  even  the  sane  might  be 
glad  to  find  a  retreat  iirom  the  tmmcrfl  of  the  outer  world. 

*  BftUolheea  Hispana  ¥etuB,  torn.  IL  p.  806. 

t  If  tills  ordinanoe  of  J'eidinand  point  to  an  early  instance  of  anatomical  investigation* 
having  the  sanction  of  law,  we  have,  in  a  document  from  the  communal  archives  of 
Bologna,  cited  by  De  Benzi,  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  prosecution  for  body-lifting  far 
Miatomioal  parpaass  oontraiy  to  lafw.  The  process  was  instituted  in  1810,  against  oertain 
medioal  students  of  Bologna,  who  were  charged  with  having  committed  sacrilege  b^ 
entering  a  cemetery  during  night,  and  removing  fVom  Its  place  of  burial  the  body  of  a 
man  who  had  been  hanged,  for  the  poqraee  of  oonvey  ing  It  to  be  diaseotad  by  tfaoir 
teacher,  Magister  Albertus.  The  delinquency  was  accomplished  and  proved,  but  nnlbrtn- 
aaiely  the  entraot  flmlahad  does  aotAfMatthaaantanea.  8alvatt»e.de  Bonil,  StOEia  della 
Hfidioina  in  ItaUa,  taas.  IL  p.  240. 
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be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  state,  that  Morejon,  coinciding  with  nearly 
all  our  best  modem  authorities,  maintains  that  the  disease  had  ex- 
isted in  the  Old  World,  Europe  included,  for  long  prior  to  the  dis- 
ooTery  of  Columbus,  and  thus  treats  the  notion  of  its  first  impor- 
tation from  America  as  a  groundless  fable.     As  to  the  &ct  of  a  prior 
existence  of  the  disease,  with  whatever  modifications  of  form,  in 
Europe,  that  we  may  be  entitled  to  infer  finom  numerous  authorities, 
gathered  from  all  civilization  and  throughout  all  periods  of  history : 
while  as  to  the  opposite  and  more  special  allegation  of  its  introduction 
ixom  America,  we  should  naturally  look  for  our  proofii  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  themselves,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  in  how  far  the 
quality  of  their  testimony  at  the  time  is  entitled  to  outweigh  the 
probabilities,  or  the  conclusions,  founded  on  an  evidence  deriv^  firom 
a  different  and  earlier  source.    Nor  can  any  one  be  said  to  have  fairly 
entered  here  the  proper  course  of  investigation,  who  has  neglected 
this^  so  manifestly  the  most  obvious  and  indispenaible  of  its  directions. 
Whoever  will  test^  in  this  way,  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  of 
Ruiz  Diaz  de  Isla,  and  will  weigh  the  allegations  and  the  general  char 
racter  of  the  reasoning  of  this  otherwise  obscure  writer,  who  has  been 
received  as  a  prime  authority  for  the  American  origin  of  the  disorder, 
and  will  then  contrast  these  with  the  conflicting  evidences,  negative 
or  positive,  derived  from  other  Spanish  sources,  will,  we  are  assured, 
arrive  at  the  result  of  at  once  denying  to  the  former  their  validity, 
and  will  see  cause  to  free  Columbus  and  his  companions  from  the 
stigma  of  having  tarnished  the  splendour  of  their  gift  to  Europe  by 
80  loathsome  an  accompaniment.     We  think  it  deserves  to  have  been 
noticed  with  more  particularity  in  these  discussions,  that  Columbus 
finally  sailed  from  the  Gulf  of  Samanil,  in  Hispaniola,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1493;  that  he  reached 
Lisbon  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
days ;  and  did  not  arrive  at  Palos  till  the  Iffth  of  that  month,  or  after 
A  period  of  fifty-eight  days,  nor  at  Barcelona  till  the  middle  of  April,* 
or  afler  about  three  months  in  all.     Tet  we  advert  to  this  without 
desiring  to  insist  on  these  circumstances,  because  we  are  not  entitled 
to  assign  any  decided  importance  to  the  assumption  that  the  disease, 
after  so  long  an  interval  from  the  alleged  period  of  infection,  must, 
.especially  if  we  look  to  its  usual  phases  as  recorded  in  contemporary 
writers,  have  passed  into  its  secondary  form,  and  thus  have  lost  mud^ 
of  its  vimlency  in  as  far  as  regarded  its  capacity  for  communication. 
Nor,  in  throwing  out  what  is  thus  merely  a  hint,  are  we  passing 
wholly  out  of  sight  what  may  have  been  the  r6U  here  of  the  Indian 
females  whom  Columbus  conveyed  with  him  as  part  of  the  evidence  of 
his  discovery. 

But  even  had  the  disease,  after  this  period  of  isolation,  retained  all 
its  vimlency,  and  setting  aside  the  fact  of  its  remaining  unheard  of 
at  Lisbon,  where  there  was  the  earliest  and  an  ample  opportunity  for 

*  Fernando  Colon :  Belacion  de  la  vida  y  heohoi  de  el  Almirante  D.  ChriitoTal  Colon, 
8u  padre,  eap.  xxxyi.  Barola :  Historiadores  primittroe  de  las  Indlaa  Ooddentalei,  torn.  i. 
pp.  S8, 87,  88. 
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its  propagation,  that  of  its  sadden  diffadon  afterwarde^  to  so  extra- 
ordinavy  an  extent  and  in  so  intense  a  form  as  that  described,  becomes 
jnst  as  difficult  of  explanation  nnder  the  hypothesis  of  the  introduction 
of  a  new  contagion,  as  under  that  of  a  rapid  development  of  a  yims 
already  known  to  exist,  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
favouring  its  aggravation.     We  may  conceive  these  circumstances, 
with  no  violation  of  probability,  to  have  lain  in  the  extreme  diaso- 
luteness  of  the  times,  as  well  as  in  the  prevailing  inattention  to 
ordinary  *  hygienic  rules,  and  especially  to  those  of  personal   and 
domestic  cleanliness :  while  in  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  in 
the  extensive  inundations  firom  which  various  countries  then  suflfored, 
in  various  years,  with  the  consequent  dearths,  we  find  sufficient  reason 
to  infer  a  tendency  to  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  and  of  malignant  tjrpes 
of   fever,  which  really  then  manifested   itself    and    the  union  of 
which  with  the  syphilitic  infection  may  serve  to  explain,  at  least  in 
part,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Hecker,*  the  singular  constitutional 
effects  of  that  disorder  as  it  then  presented  itself,  differing  as  these 
did  from  what  had  been  known  before,  as  well  as  from  what  has 
occurred  since.     Yet  it  might  be  no  more  entitled,  through  this 
difference,  to  be  classed  as  a  new  disease  then  than  to  be  held  as  an 
extinct  disease  now.     We  seem  to  discern  a  kind  pf  confirmation  of 
these  views  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter,  and  in  one  utterly 
opposed,  in  most  of  its  conditions,  to  those  countries  of  Europe  in 
which  syphilis  made  its  principal  ravages  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     Yet  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  Fins,  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness, 
will  at  once  agree  to  the  existence  of  an  adequate  as  well  as  an  ana- 
logous cause,  at  least  on  this  score,  £>r  the  nurture  and  propagation  of 
any  immediate  contagion.     We  learn  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  I.  Rabbe, 
contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Finnish 
Medical  Society,'  that  although  syphiliB  was  unknown  in  Finland 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  it  has  increased  since  then  to  so  monstrous  an 
extent,  that  within  only  two  years,  and  out  of  its  limited  population, 
nearly  6000  cases  have  been  treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital;  so  that  it 
has  been  looked  upon  by  the  authorities  as  a  more  perilous  visitation 
than  war,  or  than  all  epidemics.t    But  we  must  leave  this  interesting 
discussion — Spanish,  and  therefore  germane  to  our  matter,  as  we  have 
been  forced  to  account  its  topio--KX>ntenting  ourselves  with  thus 
merely  indicating  an  opinion  which  we  need  the  less  regret,  not  having 
space  to  defend,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  been  ably  and  satis&c- 
torily  treated,  in  accordance  with  similar  views,  by  various  recent 
writers,  and  by  none  with  more  learning  and  judgment  than  by 
Haeser  j;  in  the  last  published  portion  of  his  valuable  '  History  of 
Medicine.' 
The  fortunes  of  Spain  were  now  approaching  to  their  highest  pitch 

•  Getchiehte  der  neaeren  Heilkimde,  p.  613 «  Aph.  37, 38. 
t  Nonk  Haguin  for  Lcgeridenskaben,  B.  r.  p.  849. 
t  G«tohlchte  der  Hedidn,  B.  fi.  Th.  i.  pp.  184,  848. 
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of  proflpeiitj.  Tlie  gradual  ooQcentiRtion  of  its  different  and  far- 
merly  often  conflicting  States  beneath  aBingle  anthority;  the  discoTery 
and  colonization  of  a  new  world,  commenced  nnder  Ferdinand  and 
laabeUa ;  and,  abo^e  all,  the  vast  increase  of  influence  conferred  upon, 
the  country  through  its  occupation  of  a  first  place  among  the  rich  and 
extensive  territories  inherited  by  Charles  Y.,  and  ruled  by  him  wiih 
BO'ConspicnouB  talent  and  eneigy;  all  contributed  to  assign  to  it  a 
position  of  the  most  signal  prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  time^  as 
well  as  in  the  annals  of  human  culture  and  progress.  Thus,  eveiy* 
whero  throughout  civilized  Europe  its  language  became  known,  its 
enterprise  was  witnessed,  and  its  strength  felt;  so  that  it  was  long 
afterwards  a  well-grounded  boast  of  Leicestei^  after  the  gallant  fight 
at  Zutphen,  that  if  he  had  gained  little  immModiate  advantage  by  his 
victory,  it  had  at  least  proved  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  invincible. 
The  snother  tongue  of  the  soldiers  of  a  Gonzahro  de  Cordova  began  to 
be  used  with  authority  also  in  the  fields  of  sdenoe  and  learning ;  and 
the  national  literature  rose  into  vigour  and  reputation  with  the 
national  i^irit  from  which  it  emanated.  It  is  of  this  literary 
activity  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  relates  to  medicine,  that 
we  shidl  now  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  evidences  and  the  resulta 

Unquestionably,  that  which  most  oontnbnted  io  the  progress  of 
inedicine  in  Spain,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  that  attention  to  the 
methods  and  doctrines  embraced  in  the  Hippocratic  wmtings,  which 
then  b^gan  to  follow  the  revival  of  the  general  study  tof  the  literatme 
of  ancient  "Greece^  and  which  aspired  to  banish  inuk  aoience  the 
arbitraEy  conceits  of  the  Galenioo-Arabian  wadters,  to  replace  them 
by  the  surer  harvest  to  be  gathesed  fl»m  actual  obaervation,  4U9  directed 
towards  the  development  of  general  truths  or  laws.  It  was  no  longer 
now  the  rule  to  form  in  the  mind  abstract  notions  of  the  ^ontology  of 
disease,  and  to  bend  to  these  the  &otB  which  mi^t  present  them- 
aelves;  reasoning  thus  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  aelf-'impofled 
limit,  which  neither  permitted  the  exhibition  of  the  truth  in  its  due 
range  nor  in  its  genuine  essence.  Men  became  henceforward  more 
solicitous  about  the  outer  aspect  of  nature,  than  ooxiottB  about  the 
explanation  of  her  inner  movements;  or,  at  least,  they  only  soug^, 
and  sought  more  diffidently,  to  approach  the  latter  through  the  former. 
Nor  could  the  value  and  importance  of  classical  studied,  possib^ 
sometimes  under  all  considerations  overrated  now,  be  then,  jmd  with 
regard  to  medicine,  estimated  too  hi^^ily;  for  tiieir  result  was  to 
lead  men  reverently  back  to  those  purer  fountains  which  a  vitiated 
taste  had  long  n^leoted,  or  the  source  of  which  had  only  been 
approached  near  enough  to  pollute  or  pervert  the  stream.  It  is  with 
somewhat  less  fitness  that,  in  our  present  era,  in  qteaking  of  a  learned 
physician,  the  vulgar  notion  too  JBreqnently  still  pictures  merely  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  dead  langoages,  and  especially  in  the  language  of 
ancient  Ghreeoe,  as  peculiarly  and  solely  entitled  to  the  designation. 
Such  a  one,  we  fear,  must  be  contented  now  to  be  accounted  rather  as 
a  learned  philologer  than  a  learned  physician,  and  even  the  former  in 
not  the  widest  sense  of  the  term:  for  to  be  the  latter  in  any  just 
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modttti  application  of  the  phrase  he  has  ceased  to  have  any  paramount 
or  eTen  adequate  pretensions.  Let  him  i^Mcnlate  with  what  ingenuity 
lie  will  on  the  dawnings  of  the  art  among  the  Asclepiades  ;  be  versed 
as  a  Foesius  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates ;  distinguish  to  a  ^ade  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  schools ;  have  all  Aretseus  by  rote ;  and 
plange  and  replunge  with  the  heartiest  zeal  into  the  diversified 
speculations  of  Gralen ;  his  range  will  yet  remain  now  but  a  narrow 
one,  aad  he  will  have  compassed  little  of  what*  has  become  the  wider 
and  better  condition  of  the  science  of  medicizke.  Such  a  one,  indeed, 
wiMuUy  limits  himwftlf  to  be  learned  as  a  physician,  in  relation  merely 
to  the  era  he  has  made  the  chosen  subject  of  his  study.  In  so  fiir,  we 
aEE*  as  unwilling  to  <pieatiDn  his  merit  as  to  depreciate  his  labour. 
Kot  the  less,  to  have  pwoaed  at  iius  is  to  have  done  injustice  to  all 
later  times,  aiwi,  idwro  all,  to  his  own  times.  To  acquire  a  just  o<m« 
oeption  of  the  seiBSkce  of  these,  or,  in  other  weeds,  to  be  leained  ia 
wbktion  to  his  own  period,  in  medicine  assuredly  an  advanced  one,  be 
fiivst  aoqoire  tlie  languages  spoicen  within  the  sphene  of  our  laodem 
instmotion  and  oivilusation  ^  wbile  that  of  Greece,  in  real  practical 
j^plicatioB.  to  medicine,  fidls  back  into  a  seoondary  rank.  But  it  was 
fiur  different  at  Ae  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters,  when  nearly  all  the 
light  of  medical  knowledge  was  neflected  from  its  dawn  ;  and  inquiry 
looked  back  for  a  while  for  the  guide  to  that  progress,  for  which  its 
^ject  was  to  prepare  a  coo^wratively  independent  future.  Thus^ 
w^  the  piijraiciaii  of  this  period  classical  learning  was  not  mevdy 
eraditian,  but  was  iiie  living  seuzoe  of  vigour  and  reality  to  has 
porsmts. 

Thid  SpsBiah  UniverBitiee,  profitmg  by  tius  better  spirit  of  inqidry, 
TBoeived  that  increase  in  their  number,  and  development  of  their  in- 
dividoal  efficiency  and  capacity  for  instruction,  which  was  necessary  to 
eorrespond  wilii  thexiewty-awak6nedenergie&  In  1502  the  UfiiverBity 
«f  SeioMe  was  foonded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  a  special  right, 
among  its  ether  fanetions,  to  teadi  medicine.  In  Gomada,  i^e 
UnifQrnty,  loimded  in  1531  by  Charies  Y.,  received  for  its  model, 
aooordisig  to  the  then  prevalent  usage,  that  of  the  kindred  institutiims 
txf  Paris  and  Bologna ;  while  in  that  of  Saragossa,  founded  also  by 
diaries  devea  years  later,  the  provision  for  instruction  in  medicine  is 
more  expressfy'inckided.  In  1^0  aa  ondinance  was  publiriied,  diseet- 
iag  that  in  all  the  «diools  where  anedioine  was  tasi^t,  the  aoieBoe  t£ 
tauAomy  should  foroi  part  of  the  ooucse  of  tuition,  and  shoald  be 
illustrated  by  the  necessary  diaseotienB.  InstruotioBS  were  giv«n  in 
this  department  by  Bodziguez  de  Guevara,  and  Bernardino  Mcmtana 
de  Monaerrate ;  bat  these  were  soooi  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  far 
mare  distingniahed  lessons  of  Andreas  Yesalins,  wbo  had  been  faron^ 
'from  Flanders  to  give  Idie  benefit  and  the  lustre  of  bis  gesiBB  to  the 
ftfianiBh  sdiook.  Tbe  work  of  Mcmtana,  whicb  was  publifihed  at 
Yalladalid  in  1-551,  wben  the  author,  we  learn,  bad  heen  farty-fivie 
yean  engaged  in  practice,  was,  ihiete  seems  little  naaooi  to  -doidit,  the 
first  on  its  subject  that  appeared  in  the  OastUian  tongue.  It  is  this, 
its  first  edition,  constituting  a  Tolunte  in  folio  of  nearly  three  hundred 
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pages,  which  we  have  ourselves  examined.*  The  treatise  of  Montana 
is  not  without  merit ;  although  we  must  allow  much  for  national  pre- 
dilections, when  we  find  Morejon  assigning  to  it  deserts  commensurate 
with  the  state  of  the  science  of  the  times,  while  yet  aware  that  its 

Eublication  followed  eight  years  after  that  of  the  greatly  superior 
ibours  of  Yesalius.  Montana  speaks  of  the  study  of  anatomy  as  still 
unpopular  in  Spain ;  though  customarily  enjoined  by  the  best  physi- 
cians, and  at  that  time  taught  practically  and  ably  at  Yalladolid  by 
Rodriguez,  under  the  authority  of  the  State.  He  describes  the  human 
body  according  to  its  regions ;  but  his  details  are  generally  very  meagre 
and  defective,  and  his  illustrative  plates  are  of  little  value.  In  his 
physiological  portions  he  gives  upon  the  whole  a  judicious  view  of  the 
prevalent  notions  of  the  day,  but  nothing  more  than  this,  and  he  rises 
above  few  of  the  prevailing  errors.  As  then  usual,  the  doctrines  of 
final  and  efficient  causes  are  made  to  play  a  prominent,  and  often  a 
singular  part.  He  tells  us,  among  his  other  illustrations,  that  he  has 
himself  seen  men  who  had  abimdance  of  milk  in  their  breasts,  and 
nursed  their  children;  he  assigns,  probably  by  an  inadvertency,  a 
lowerposition  to  the  left  kidney  than  to  the  right;  and  he  believes^ 
as  indeed  was  common  in  his  time,  that  the  duration  of  a  normal 
pregnancy  may  extend  to  fourteen  months,  though  between  nine  and 
ten  months  be  the  ordinary  limit.  But  we  may  form  a  tolerable  con- 
ception of  what  were  the  restraints  placed  on  the  ideas  of  a  Spanish 
anatomist  and  practitioner  of  no  mean  pretensions  in  these  days,  from 
the  account  which  he  communicates  of  what  was  evidently  a  case  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  encountered  by  him,  he  informs  us,  in  the 
Alhambra  of  Granada.  It  occurred  to  the  daughter  of  a  squire  of  the 
Marquis  of  Mondejar,  who,  after  a  certain  amount  of  suffering, 
evacuated  by  the  mouth  such  a  quantity  of  the  flesh  and  bones  of  a 
human  being,  that  an  in€a.nt  might  have  been  formed  of  them.  These, 
he  suggests,  could  only  have  come  from  the  womb  ;  the  mouths  of  the 
veins  of  which  they  must  have  entered,  and  thence  found  a  route  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  the  vena  cava,  proceeding  from  the  liver :  all 
which,  he  says,  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
must  appear  impossible  to  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it.f  After 
perusal  of  this,  we  may  turn  to  his  averment,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle, 
that  it  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  anatomy  that  there  were  few  physicians 
in  his  day  who  knew  medicine,  and  many  who  wrote  of  it.  May  we 
not,  in  all  humility,  look  hence  to  what  may  be  our  own  position  with 
reference  to  the  ftiture,  and  take  such  lessons  to  ourselves? 

A  second  anatomical  work,  published  in  Bome  in  1556,  but  written 
in  Spanish,  and  by  a  native  of  Spain,  is  that  of  Juan  Yalverde.  This 
treatise  occupies  decidedly  a  position  in  advance  of  that  of  Montana ; 
and  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  as  to  be  four  times  republished,  having 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  Italian.  Yalverde  knew  well  and 
highly  appreciated  the  original  character  of  the  inquiries  of  Yesalius ; 
and  adopting  for  the  most  part  the  views  of  the  illustrious  Fleming,  in 

*  Libro  de  la  Anothomia  del  hombre.    Folio.    Yalladolid,  1661. 
t  Op.  oStat,  pp.  44,  67,  70,  88. 
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some  points  he  deyeloped  these  further.  Morejon,  we  may  notice, 
habitually  jealous  as  he  shows  himself  of  whatsoever  he  can  interpret 
into  a  slight  of  his  countrymen,  charges  Desgenettes,  and  after  him 
Jonrdan,  with  having  done  injustice  to  Yalverde,  by  representing  him 
as  having  exhibited  the  corpses,  in  several  of  his  plates,  armed  with 
sword,  shield,  and  cuirass ;  with  little  attention  to  congruity  or  the 
dignity  of  science.  With  what  right  Morejon  reprehends  here  what 
he  calls  the  scandalous  boldness  of  those  who  criticize  works  that  they 
have  never  consulted,  we  cannot  determine,  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
seen  the  original  edition  in  Spanish  of  Yalverde ;  but  most  assuredly, 
in  the  Italian  edition  of  1559,  which  we  have  seen* — ^which  Mras  pub- 
lished, like  the  other,  at  Rome,  and  only  three  years  later ;  and  which 
does  not  profess  to  have  any  engravings  added, — ^we  find,  in  the  plate 
representing  the  superficial  musples,  a  figure  carrying  in  the  one  hand 
his  skin  and  scalp,  and  in  the  other  the  short  sword  with  which  we  are 
to  suppose  he  has  just  completed  the  process  of  flay ing. himself ;  while 
in  another  plate,  we  have  unquestionably  the  mutilat^  trunks  of  two 
corpses,  each  duly  invested  with  the  Roman  loricck  In  the  Latin 
edition,  published  in  1589,t  we  can  testify  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  figures,  in  the  same  garniture  j  but  to  this  alone  we  should  not 
have  felt  justified  in  adverting,  as  the  title-page  warns  us  that  additional 
plates  had  been  inserted.  Nor  would  the  matter  have  been  worth 
notice,  inasmuch  as  somewhat  analogous  extravagances  are  not  rare  in 
many  of  our  older  treatises,  were  it  not  that  occasion  had  been  sought 
in  it  for  inflicting  a  sharp  censure.  We  refer  to  another  work,  com- 
posed probably  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  though  not  published 
till  1598,  and  after  the  death  of  the  author,  as  presenting  a  broad 
survey  of  the  anatomical  and  biological  knowledge  of  the  times,  while 
it  accompanies  these  with  considerable  amplitude  of  literary  and  his- 
torical illustration.  It  is  that  of  Juan  Sanchez  Yaldes  de  la  Plata, 
and  bears  the  title  of  a  'Chronicle  and  General  History  of  Man.'{ 
Those  who  may  be  pleased  to  follow  us  in  jts  cursory  perusal,  will  find 
in  it  much  credulity  and  many  fables,  but  they  are  the  credulity  and 
fiibles  that  are  characteristic  of  the  age  ;  while  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  occasional  amusement^  though  we  fear  rarely  with  anything  tan* 
tamount  to  modem  notions  of  instruction.  During  this  century  also, 
Juan  Tabar,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Philip  II.,  acquired  celebrity  by 
the  perfection  of  his  anatomical  models,  a  kind  of  ingenuity  which  we 
have  seen  revived  in  a  variety  of  forms  since  the  era  of  his  invention. 
It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
pute, that  the  interesting  device  of  a  method  of  imparting  a  lai-ge 
measure  of  instruction  to  the  deaf-mute,  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  be- 
longs to  about  the  middle  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fray 
Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  its  contriver,  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Saga- 
hnn,  in  Old  GastUe.  His  contemporaries  allege  that  he  was  enabled 
by  his  system  to  teach  his  pupib  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  draw,  as 

*  Anatomla  del  Corpo  Humana    FoUo.    Boroa,  1659. 

t  Anatome  Corporis  Hamani.    FoUo.    Yenetiis,  1S89. 

t  Corottiea  j  Hiitoiia  Ckneral  del  Hombra.    FoUo.    Madrid,  1S9S. 
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well  as  to  attain  other  educatioiud  acqnirexiieiitB ;  and  anong  tiioM 
who  attest  haviug  actually  witnessed  the  {Hrogress  efieeted,  we  h««e 
Francisco  Yailez,  then  eminent  as  a  physician  and  nuBdinal  writer.  Tke 
art  seems  to  have  maintained  a  Hngering  existence  in  Spain  after  the 
death  of  its  inyentor,  and  to  have  thence  gradually  made  its  way  into 
other  countries^  where  its  Talae  has  since  been  more  endoringly  appce- 
eiated.  But  thus  it  is  too  often  with  the  Spaniards ;  who^  able  and 
generous  individually,  as  they  still  are,  collectively  have  grown  inerfe^ 
and  prone  to  make  little  effort  to  avoid  losing  in  the  conduct  oi  an 
enterprize  the  xaexit  which  was  justly  due  for  its  conception.  Morcy^en, 
who  spares  no  opportunity  of  claiming  a  discovery  or  an  invention  fev 
his  country,  does  not  always  carry  with  him  the  same  justice  as  in  the 
instance  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  sometimes,  also^  arrogates  for  it  a  trophy 
on  £&r  less  meritorious  grounds.  He  does  not^  for  example,  judge  it 
superfluous  to  enter  on  a  considerable  disquisition  to  prove  to  us*  that 
it  is  to  a  Spaniard  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  process  of  obtaining 
fresh  from  sea-water  through  the  process  of  distillation ;  and  he  points^ 
for  his  earliest  instance,  to  the  date  of  1566,  and  to  a  work  of  Andr6i 
Laguna.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  have  traced  this  invention  to  its 
origin,  for  we  have  not  made  the  attempt ;  but  we  recollect  perfectly 
to  have  seen  the  method  announced  in  the  '  Bosa  Anglica'  of  John  of 
Gaddesden,  an  English  writer  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Laguna,  in 
whose  pages  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  verify  the  passagct  The 
services  to  the  progress  of  botany  by  the  Spanish  physicians  and  natu- 
ralists were  at  this  time  of  great  value ;  and  their  intercourse  with 
their  new  conquests  beyond  ^e  Atlantic  enabled  them  to  enrich  the 
materia  medica  with  many  precious  resources,  which  have  never  since 
ceased  to  justify  their  first  reputation.  An  event  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  disease,  and  one  which  has  recently  become  entitled  to  ia« 
creased  consideration  among  the  physicians  of  this  country,  is  the  first 
observation  in  Europe^  about  the  year  1530,  of  the  afifection  which  we 
now  recognise  under  the  name  of  diphtheria ;  but  which  was  then 
known  in  its  epidemic  form,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  the 
cynanche  maligna,  or,  more  peculiarly,  as  the  ffarroHQo  of  the  latter 
country,  where  it  received  this  designation  owing  to  the  resulting 
symptoms  of  suffocation  having  suggested,  in  their  intensity  and 
Vitality,  the  idea  of  the  death  by  strangulation  produced  by  the  penal 
instrument  of  the  gaarote.  The  whole  doctrine  of  fevers  received 
also  from  the  Spanish  Medical  Sdiool  of  this  time  an  extensive  and 
enlightened  consideration,  and  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases 
was  improved  and  rationalized. 

And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  follow  Morejon,  in  conceding  to 
Spain  the  credit  of  having  first  delineated  that  form  of  mental  dis- 
order, now  so  generally  admitted  under  the  des%nation  of  monomania ; 
or  refuse  a  place  in  medical  history  to  Cervantes,  although  no  physician, 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  marked  the  features  of  a 

t  "  Destilletnr  aqua  sulaa  per  alembicum  suavitcr,  «t  «rit  aqua  dolcis.**— Sosa  AngUea 
(1493),  p.  178. 
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movbid  sMe  which  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  recognise,  and  is 
behalf  of  which,  through  the  eyer-liying  example  he  has  depicted,  he 
has  claimed  so  genially  the  sympathy  of  the  humane  in  succeeding^ 
ages  1     It  is  indeed  with  a  gentle  spirit  that  Cervantes  touches  the 
lolly  of  Don  Quixote  ;  and  it  is  with  a  wonderful  tact  that  we  are  led 
to  smile  at  the  tale  of  his  extraTagances,  without  a  tincture  of  con- 
tempt mingiing  for  an  instant  with  the  feeHug  of  the  ludicrous  to  which 
they  minister.     Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  nobleness  of  the  motives 
apparent  in  the  ''  cuerdo  loco/'  together  with  the  felicity  of  their  ex- 
position by  the  writer,  should  carry  us  beyond  the  absurdities  of  the 
actions^  scarcely,  perhaps,  so  ftur  as  to  warm  us  into  afieddon,  yet  to  lure 
ns  into  something  nearer  akin  to  respect  than  to  compassion.     It  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  then  almost  everywhere  prevailing  spirit, 
by  which  lunacy  had  been  customarily  treated  rather  as  guilt  than  as 
infirmity,  that  tiie  author  never  obtrudes  a  single  taunt  or  rigorous  ex- 
pression, to  leave  us  to  infer  his  sense  of  a  degradation  incurred  by 
him  whose    reason    was    partially  destroyed.     Those  who  attempt 
Quixote's  cure  attempt  it  without  harshness,  and  proceed  by  humour- 
ing delusions  which  their  own  reason  teachea  them  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  oppose  by  dint  of  reason.     In  the  adaptation  of  the  change  in  the 
duunicter  of  the  insanity,  also,  in  the  second  part,  we  have  evinced  to 
ue  the  closeness  of  observation  which  Cervantes  must  have  employed 
to  gather  the  materials  for  his  picture.     But  the  observing,  as  well  as 
the  graphic  powers  of  this  unique  writer  were  everywhere  great ;  and 
it  has  ofben  occurred  to  us  to  admire  the  singular  force  and  vividness 
of  his  picturesque  descriptions,  whether  of  mountain  or  of  champaign 
scenery,  the  merits  of  which  have  only  escaped  universal  attention, 
because  they  have  been  surpassed  by  still  superior  characteristics.     It 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  were  it  a  possible  one,  which  should 
have  for  its  purpose  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the  sympathy,  or  even  the 
esteem,  with  which  Cervantes  was  able  to  surround  the  sufferer  from 
insani^,  may  have  gradually  and  insensibly  diffused  a  lesson,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  to  appear  happily  afterwards  in  the  philanthropie 
exertions  of  a  Pinel  and  his  followers. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  a  notice  of  a  few  others  of  the  chief  names  that 
illustrated  this  crowning  period  of  the  medical  history  of  the  Penin- 
flola.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  is  that  Andres  Leguna 
to  whom  we  have  already  made  a  passing  allusion.  Laguna  was  bom- 
in  Segovia,  in  1499,  studied  chiefly  at  Salamanca  and  Paris,  and  early 
distinguished  himself  for  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  elassieal  acquire- 
menta  It  was  not  till  1539  that  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  Toledo,  for  doctors  in  these  days  were  not  plants  a£  a  rapid  growth : 
after  which,  being  attached  to  the  service  of  Charles  Y.,  he  accom- 
panied that  monarch  to  Flanders,  residing  afterwards  in  various  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  gaining  everywhere  celebrity  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning.  In  1557,  we  find  him  cace  more  settled  in  Spain,  and 
resident  at  Segovia^  where  he  died  in  1560.  His  writings  related  to 
many  departments  of  the  science  of  medicine.  One  on  anatomy,  of 
which  we  may  note  that  it  presents  a  description  of  the  ileo-c8»eal 
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Yaive,  was  entitled, '  Anatomica  Methodus,  sive  de  Sectione  Homam 
Corporis  Gontemplatio/  and  waa  published  at  Paris  in  1535.  He 
then  constructed  an  '  Epitome  of  the  Works  of  Galen/  which  passed 
into  several  edition&  To  this  was  appended,  among  other  tractates^  a 
disquisition  on  "Medical  Weights  and  Measures/'  in  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  point  out  the  irregularities  practised  with  respect  to  these 
bj  the  Spanish  apothecaries,  who  appear,  in  their  confusion  and  mis- 
appropriation of  a  diversity  of  weights,  to  have  shared  the  reproach, 
then,  which  our  own  compounders  of  medicine  inherit  nOw.  A  treatise 
of  some  interest,  published  by  him  in  1551,  was  his  'Methodus 
Cognosoendi,  Extirpandique  Nascentes  in  Yesicfe  CoUo  Carunculas.* 
He  translated  much  from  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  writers  into 
Latin ;  and,  what  ia  more  to  our  present  purpose,  while  adverting  to 
Spanish  medical  literature  in  its  stricter  sense,  he  transferred  to  his 
native  language  the  work  of  Dioscorides.  The  first  edition  of  this 
performance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Morejon  (vol.  iL 
p.  264),  who  mentions  none  antecedent  to  that  published  in  Sala- 
manca in  1566,  while  that  of  1586  is  the  first  mentioned  by  Antonio.* 
We  have  now  before  us,  however,  an  example  of  an  edition  published 
in  1555,  and  therefore  five  years  antecedent  to  the  death  of  the 
author,t  so  that  the  work  does  not  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
posthumous  publication,  as  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities. Ko  one  can  bestow  attention  on  this  translation  by  Laguna, 
and  on  the  ample  comments  with  which  he  illustrates  his  original, 
without  deriving  from  it  that  satisfaction  which  justly  attaches  as  well 
to  the  merits  of  the  performance  as  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  author  does  not  rise  in  it  wholly  beyond  his  times,  for  in  that  no 
man  ever  succeeded.  Tet  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  him  with  by  fiur 
the  larger  proportion  of  his  cotemporaries^  who  have  entered  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  and  actions  of  medicines,  to  discern  his  manifest 
superiority.  Nor  was  this  acquired  at  any  light  sacrifice.  Laguna 
indicates  to  ns)  in  the  dedication  of  his  work,  the  many  laborious 
journeys  he  had  made,  the  moimtains  he  had  scaled,  the  declivities  he 
had  descended,  risking  his  life  among  ravines  and  precipices,  with  the 
cost  attendant  upon  this,  and  upon  the  acquisition  of  specimens  firom 
remote  countries,  to  the  expenditure  for  aU  which  he  had  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  substance.  He  intersperses  his  work  with  many 
illustrative  facts  or  anecdotes,  chiefly  derived  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  experience.  After  a  long  period  of  sleeplessness,  induced  by 
anxiety  aud  oveivexertion,  he  derived  great  benefit,  he  informs  us,  in 
his  own  person,  from  the  use  of  a  pillow  stuffed  with  the  leaves  of 
henbane.  Opium,  he  considers,  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last 
resource,  when  other  remedies  had  failed.  While  treating  of  the 
deadly  nightshade  and  the  character  of  the  delirium  it  produces,  he 

*  Bibliotheea  I!l8iMin&  Note,  torn.  t.  p.  78. 
1  I*cdacio  Dioscorides  Anucarbeo :  Acerca  de  1ft  Materift  Medicinal,  7  de  los  Yenenoa 
inortifer09,  traduzido  de  lengua  Orieipi  en  la  vulgar  Castellana,  y  illustrado  con  claraf  7 
anbtttantlales  annotatlone^,  y  con  lai  flgnras  de  innameraa  plautas  czqoJaltas  7  raras. 
Folio.    Anven,  165C. 
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adverts  to  the  delusions  oonneoted  with  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and 
leans  evidentlji  though  with  some  cautions  reserve,  inspired  doubtless 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  to  rational  views  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  unfortunates  charged  with,  and  pleading  guilty 
to,  this  imaginary  crime.  Yet  that  he  does  not  spare  the  clergy, 
where  they  exposed  themselves  deservedly  to  his  censure  in  anything 
apart  from  the  belief  of  Mother  Church,  is  so  clearly  evinced  by  more 
than  one  passage,  that  we  may  almost  class  Laguna  with  those  writers 
who,  like  Erasmus,  prepared  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Beformed 
doctrines,  by  lowering  the  faith  in  their  clerical  opponents.*  The 
cuts  with  which  the  volume  is  illustrated  are  of  superior  execution  for 
the  time,  and  many  of  them  characteristic. 

We  may  pause  here  for  an  instant  to  i^new  our  acquaintance  with 
Kodrigo  Ruiz  Dias  de  Isla,  in  order  that  we  may  do  him  the  justice 
to  mention,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  on  his  guard  with 
respect  to  the  risks  attendant  upon  a  careless  or  excessive  use  of 
mercucy  in  syphilis;  while  he  naively  discloses  to  us  some  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  practice  and  profits  of  a  syphilidologue  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  he  concludes  his  account  of  this  powerful  remedy  by 
telling  us,  that  "  he  does  not  now  need  to  say  any  more  of  mercury, 
unless  that  he  has  gained  by  it  more  than  twelve  thousand  ducats.*' 
Continuing  our  notices  of  the  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  we 
remark  here  of  the  instructive  work  by  Nicolas  Monardes,  on  the 
drugs  imported  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  published 
in  1565,  that  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Clusins  appeared  in  1574,t 
and  an  English  translation  in  1580,|  to  both  of  which  we  have  re- 
ferred with  interest.  An  analogous  treatise,  relating  to  the  materia 
medica  of  the  East,  is  that  of  Garcia  de  Orta,  a  Portuguese,  first 
published  at  €^a  in  1563,  but  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  also 
by  Clusius,  as  well  as  into  Italian,  English,  and  French.  It  is  only 
with  the  Latin  translation,  or  rather  re-compilation,§  of  which  five 

*  As  an  example  of  thli,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  times,  as  weU  as  of  Lagana*s  generally 
focelble  and  lively  style  of  writing,  we  translate  the  following  passage,  in  which  oar 
modem  advocates  of  temperance  may  poesibly  be  glad  to  recognise  a  worse  condition  eren 
than  that  which  occasionally  so  sternly  claims  their  attention  in  our  own  day : — '*  And, 
what  is  wone  than  all,  this  infernal  passion  (I  mean  drankennessX  which  formerly  pre- 
Tailed  solely  In  Qennaay,  and  in  the  northern  coontrles,  Is  now  extending  Itself  through 
all  Italy  and  Spain,  exercising  its  beastly  tyranny ;  and  that  which  formerly  oppressed 
and  enslaved  only  plebeians  and  the  vulgar,  holds  now  a  joint  empire  over  nobles  and 
princes,  over  men  of  letters,  and,  what  cannot  be  expressed  without  tears,  over  the  clergy, 
who,  at  least,  of  all  the  world,  should  have  given  us  an  example  of  sobriety  and  tempe- 
rance. Thus  it  is  that,  Ibr  our  sins,  drunkenness  has  become  so  prevalent,  so  exalted,  and 
so  honoured  throughout  all  Europe,  that  we  have  only  to  live  awhile  to  see  It  canonised  as 
a  saint ;  It  being  manifest  that  there  is  no  occasion  of  life,  however  important,  whether  it 
be  the  birth  of  a  son,  a  betrothal,  maniage,  or  ftmeral,  or  whether  it  be  a  bargain  or  a 
contract,  into  which  It  is  not  the  first  to  thrust  itselll  Would  you  have  more,  unless  that 
it  is  now  considered  by  every  one' that  he  does  not  treat  his  guest  handsomely  or  libe- 
rally, if,  having  received  him  a  man,  he  does  not  send  him  home  a  beast  P  And  in  what 
respect  a  beast  ?    I  should  say,  rather,  a  cask,  a  stone,  or  a  block.**    Op.  dt,  p.  904. 

t  Simplieium  Hedioamentorum  ex  novo  Orbe  delatorum  quorum  in  Medidna  usas  est 
Hlstoria.    8vo.    Antverpise,  1579. 

t  Medldnall  Historic  of  the  things  brought  from  the  West  Indies.    4ta    1680. 

i  Aromatum  et  simpUdum  aliquot  medlcamentorum  apud  Indos  nascentinm  Uistoria* 
8vo.    Antverplae,  1574. 
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ktitions  here  appeared,  aod  of  these  tbe  earliest  in  1567,  tliat  we 
baye  bad  tbe  opportunity  of  forming  an  aoqnaintance.  The  work  of 
Orta  served  as  a  fonndation  for  that  of  Obristoval  Acosta,  published 
at  Burgos  in  1578/  of  which  an  Italian  translation  appeared  at 
Tenioe  in  1585,t  illustrated,  like  tbe  original,  with  figures.  From  a 
perusal  of  this  work,  which  we  have  seen  in  both  forms,  we  gather 
that  Acosta  had  travelled  eztensively  in  India,  Gbina,  and  Penda, 
with  the  express  view,  as  he  tells  us^  of  examining  the  plants  used  in 
medicine;  and  he  was  unluckj  enough  during  his  enterprise,  we  leam 
from  Juan  Costa,  to  have  suffisred  captivity  "  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
China.*'  Much  of  the  information  he  had  thus  painfully  accumulated 
is  curious;  and,  varied  as  it  is  by  personal  anecdotes,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered neither  unattractive  nor  valueless.  His  account  of  the  opium* 
eaters  of  the  East,  with  the  Chinese,  as  now,  bearing  his  part  among 
them,  will  at  least  exculpate  our  traders  from  any  charge  of  having 
been  the  originators  of  this  vicious  traffic  with  the  Celestial  Empire. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  solid  opium  taken,  he  mentions  an  individual  in 
Malabar  whom  he  knew  to  swallow  five  drachms  daily;  though  from 
twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  Iras  the  usual  allowance  with  others. 
Acosta  introduces  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparation  and  the 
effects  of  bang4  as  obtained  from  the  Indian  hemp.  A  work  by 
Diego  de  Sanctiago,§  on  'Distillation  as  a  Branch  of  Pharmacy,* 
which  we  have  examined,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  curious  from  its 
rarity,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  pretensions 
and  hardihood  of  its  promises. 

With  Luis  Lobera  de  Avila,  though  a  physician  and  writer  of  great 
mark  in  his  day,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  long  detain 
ourselves.  Lobera  was  one  of  the  physicians  attached  to  the  person 
of  Charles  Y.,  whom  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  in  moat  of  his 
numerous  voyages ;  in  the  course  of  which,  according  to  one  4>f  his 
editors,  Dr.  Francisco  Vargas,  he  proved  himself  "  hombre  de  todas 
siUas,"  having  distinguished  himself  as  highly  in  his  suit  o^  mail, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  as  by  his  learning  and  skill  when 
upon  to  treat  a  patient.  The  collection  of  his  works  which  welhave 
seen,  in  which,  however,  the  whole  of  them  are  not  included,  isVhat 
published  at  Alcala  de  Henaies,  in  1542.  No  date  prior  to  thi^  i^ 
assigned  to  any  of  them  separately,  by  either  Morejon  or  Antonfto ; 
though  it  is  evident  that  at  least  the  '  Yexgel  de  Sanidad,*||  or  '  Oarci^Q- 
of  Health,'  of  which  we  have  already  a  (^rman  translation  issuecA  i^t 
Augsburg  in  1531,  must  have  appeared  in  Spanish  at  an  earlier,  thoiAg^ 
with  difficulty  determinable,  period.  Those  who  are  curious  to  asdr^^- 
tain  what  was  the  manner  of  diet  of  the  knights  and  nobles  of  Spa\  p 

1 

*  Tmclftdo  do  \u  Drosfts  y  MediciiiM  de  1m  iDdias  OrientalM.    4to.    Boigoe,  1578.  V 

\  Trftttato  delta  EOstoriA,  iiRtiirft,  et  yirtu  deUe  Drogfae  MedlelaftU,  et  ftltri  SimpliA     « 
rariwimi,  ohe  veDfOBo  porUtt  dalle  Indie  Ortentali  in  Europa.    4to.    Yenetla,  ISSft.      \ 

X  TracUdo  de  lat  Dragas,  pp.  860, 41 S,  415. 

$  Arte  Separatoria,  y  modo  de  apartar  todos  los  Licoree,  que  se  aacan  por  Tia  de  Deiti*  '^. 
lacion.     I2mo.    Sevilla,  169S.  V 

R  Vergel  dc  Sanldad :  que  por  otro  noabre  ae  llamara  Banqnete  de  Cayallepoa  y  orden      " 
de  ^ivir.    Folio.    Alcala,  1642. 
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• 

ia  theie  tkeir  palmj  <iaf%  will  £mI  aneb  to  iatemi  tliein  in  ttis 
treatise:  Asd  tihej  majr  be  ptoeied  to  difloomr  tkat  the  iriaeB  of  Hk 
Peniasakt  weie  as  diehinrtly  duuscteriaedy  then  ae  now,  by  tkor 
aupeiior  atcem^  to  tkoee  <2r  France;  wiiile  of  tiw  qaalides  of  the 
^^  double  stoBt**  (lii^ijc*  ^mw)  of  tbe  times^  and  its  oomposition  of 
water,  gcaiBy  and  bop^  tbey  will  find  not  leas  paeciae  ia^Mrmaiioa. 
His  aoooimt  of  tbe  latter  descriptioa  of  boTerage,  bowever,  is  by  no 
means  so-miaate  as  bas^  saaewbat  later,  been  supplied  by  F%Eux>tctnn8, 
in  bis  tieaiise  '  I>e  Katosa  CeneTiflaanim,'  to  wbicb,  witb  all  dae 
solemnity,  we  xeler  tbe  reader.  It  may  be  only  wortb  wbfle  to  add, 
that  Andres  T^gwi^^  writii^  in  lii55,  tweaks  of  tbe  ales  of  England 
as  at  tbat  time  surpassing  aU  otbers  in  quality.  Tbe  most  iaiportaiA, 
by  far,  of  tbe  works  of  Lobera  wbidi  we  bave  examined,  is  bis 
' Silva  de  ExfMMrifmcias  ;**  aeoaapendiom  ef  practical mediciBe,ai  wkidi 
possibly  we  find  iem  traoes  of  odigiaa£ty,  bnt  wbicb  may  be  beld  to 
jrepxeseai^  fidrly  and  jadicioaaly,  tbe  awdioai  knowledge  6[  bis  period. 
We  may  gatber^  bera  and  tbieire^  in  Lobera's  ps^es,  as  in  tbose  «f 
Lagoaa,  some  geapbie  traits  of  i^  times. 

A  iar  more  remarkable  writor  tban  Lobera,  in  as  far  as  geaeral  topies 
are  oonoeraedy  was  Francisco  YiUalobos,  areminiscenoe  fimn  wbom  sw- 
gests  itself  to  as  bere,  bat  wbom  it  woald  be  nnjnst,  on  evray  otbergroaad, 
to  pass  witboot  a  Ixdef  notice.  We  extract  tbe  following  fixmi  bis  *  Glosa 
a  la  Oancioa  de  la  Maerte,'  and  ieo<Httmend  it  to  oar  readers  for  tbe 
lesson  it  conveys  from  bis  medical  experience,  witb  refierenoe  to  tbe 
always  essential  consideration  for  tbe  pbysician  of  tbe  state  of  socieiy 
in  tbe  midst  of  wbu^  bis  art  is  eaerased,  as  exemplified  in  tb^ 
striking  piotare  it  elicits  of  a  sick  room  of  a  grandee  of  Spain. 
''Since,'*  be  say%  '*in  tbe  end  all  power  cbanges  into  vanity,  for  tbe 
more  manifest  proof  of  tbis  I  sball  rebd»  bere  wbat  I  saw  in  Sara- 
gossa,  wbile  the  king  was  residing  tbere  before  bis  marriage.  Tbe 
Grand  GbanoeUor  died  tben  of  a  sadden  attack  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  a  man  wbo^  next  to  tbe  king,  beld  tbe  cbief  aatbority  tbrongbont 
tbe  kiagdoBU^  and  was  obeyed  by  all  tbe  nobles  and  magistracy. 
Wbile  rendarii^  up  bis  soul  to  Him  wbo  gave  it,  bis  bed  was  sor- 
roanded  by  bis  domestics,  among  wbom  were  a  barber-Talet,  and  some 
servants  of  tbe  pantry,  wbo,  in  no  long  apace  of  time,  bad  been  in- 
debted to  tbeir  master's  iavoar  for  many  tboasands  of  ducats.  One 
of  tbese  bad  ebaaoed  to  &11  aaleep  wbile  reclining  on  tbe  pillows  of 
tbe  Cbaaoellor,  gaping  and  snoring  loadly;  and  bis  fellows,  baving 
taken  tbe  eracifix  from  tbeir  master's  breaa^  and  placed  it  with  great 
parade  on  tbat  of  tbe  aleepec,  bad  begna,  amid  bursts  of  langbter,  to 
csbant  a  funeral  service."  Contemplating  with  ooasterBatiou  tbis 
sbockiBg  qieotaole  of  tbe  anfi>rtimate  man  and  bis  unfeeling  attea^ 
daatsi  Yillalobos  prooeeds  witb  sumy  exerilent  rsAeotioaa,  wbicb  we 
must  allow  oamelves  to  pass  over,  iboa^  ibcy  indicate  findy  tin 
tbongbtfttl  aad  independent  spirit  wbicb  ^bacaoteriaes  the  man.  And, 
indeed,  we  aospect  tbat  Yillalobos  showed  customarily  too  much 

*  Bemedio  de  Caerpos  Humtnos,  y  Silva  de  FxperieneiM  en  Hediciui.    Folio.    Alcala 
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honesty  of  tbonglit  and  teraeness  of  expreesiou  to  find  Uie  resnlt 
always  profitable  for  those  worldly  interests  which  he  may  have  sought, 
through  the  lesson  of  such  scenes  as  that  he  has  here  painted,  to  qntdifjr 
himself  to  disregard.  At  least,  we  know  fix)m  Gapmani  that  he  was 
not  rewarded  according  to  his  merits  j  while  we  seem  to  have  the  right 
to  feel  assured  that  never  in  his  poverty  did  he  even  stand  under  that 
suspicion  which  induced  our  Hobbes  to  ask  for  himself,  as  in  defence: 
"Bo  I  flatter  the  king)  Why  am  I  not  richf*  It  was  for  the 
supple  mediocrity  of  a  Ruiz  Diaz  to  gain  his  twelve  thousand  ducats 
by  a  single  medicine  in  a  single  disease :  for  the  sterling  worth  of  a 
Yillalobos  remained  the  severer  lesson  embodied  in  the  apophthegm  of 
Beaumarchais,  that  "  pour  gagner  du  bien,  le  savoir-fiiire  vaut  mieux 
que  le  savoir.'*  Antonio  characterizes  Yillalobos  as  '^disertus  et  elo- 
quens  sermone  patrio/'t  Aiid  no  one  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  time 
for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  Spanish  style,  so  that  he  has  been 
accounted  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the  language.  A  remarkable 
piece  by  him  is  his  poem, '  Sobre  las  Bubas,'  or  On  Syphilis;  a  curious 
production,  on  a  theme  in  the  management  of  which  he  preceded 
Fracastorio,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  by  Morejon  in  an  appendix 
to  his  first  volume.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Yillalobos  is  uncertain, 
but  he  survived  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentuxy. 

It  is  not  universally  admitted  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  the 
' Christianismi  restitutio'  of  Michael  Servetus,  published  in  1553, 
dearly  indicates  a  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  proper  mechanism 
of  the  lesser,  or  pulmonary  circulation,  and  places  him  therefore  in 
the  position  of  the  first  oppugner  of  the  old  Cklenical  notions  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  the  first  definite  pioneer  in  that  succession  of  fiunt 
perceptions  of  a  coming  truth  which  at  last  terminated  in  the  full 
light  of  the  discovery  of  Harvey.  Yet,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
passage,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Morejon  that  this  degree  of 
credit  really  belongs  to  him :  and  it  becomes  therefore  an  honour  to  be 
justly  awarded  to  Spain ;  for  Servetus,  though  a  graduate  of  Paris,  was 
a  native  of  Yillanueva,  in  Arragon.  Not  less  a  liberal  philanthropist 
than  a  zealous  Catholic,  Morejon,  in  the  one  capacity,  deals  with  the 
heresy  of  Servetus,  as  with  that  of  his  persecutor  Calvin,  by  regarding 
ihem  both  as  monomaniacs ;  whUe,  in  the  other,  he  denounces  the  bar* 
barity  of  those  who  used  the  faggot  to  purify  or  sustain  the  fidth.  How 
terrible  is  the  cry  of  agony  of  the  victim  from  his  pile  at  Geneva  I 
**  Throw  more  wood  on  the  fire,  that  I  may  die  quickly  I  What !  Are 
not  the  hundred  pieces,  and  the  collar  of  gold  you  took  from  me  when 
I  was  seized,  enough  to  buy  wood  to  bum  me  quickly  9  Oh !  wretched 
me  !  More  wood  !"  But  turning  to  a  more  genial  subject,  this  is 
afforded  to  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  the  career  of 
Luis  CoUado,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  honourable 
men  of  his  time.  CoUado  was  a  native  of  Yalenda^  in  the  university 
of  which  city  he  at  first  pursued  his  studies,  and  afkerwards  occupied  a 
professorial  chair.  Himself  a  skilful  anatomist,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  merits  of  Yesaliu^  to  whom  he  owns  himself  indebted 

•  Hobbes*  Aniwer  to  Bithop  Bnimhall.  t  Bib.  Blip.  Kot.»  ton.  I.  p.  498. 
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for  valuable  instniction,  and  whom  he  defends  warmly  against  the 
grossly  abasive  animadyendons  heaped  upon  him,  with  the  literary 
courtesy  of  the  day,  by  Jacobus  Sylvius.  The  writings  of  Collado  are 
chiefly  directed  towards  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates 
and  Gkden,  and  to  subjects  connected  with  the  materia  medica.  The 
well-known  anecdote  regarding  him,  when  called  upon  to  visit  the 
MarchioneBB  of  Mondejar,  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Valencia,  is  so  illus- 
trative of  the  country  and  the  times,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  the 
physician,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  repeating  it.  On  his  first  intro* 
duction  to  the  sick  room,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  noble  dame  while 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  On  retiring,  he  was  followed  by  an 
attendant,  who  signified  to  him  that  the  physicians  of  Castile  were 
accustomed  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  lady  of  her  distinguished  rank  while 
on  their  knees.  ''  But  I  am  Collado,  and  I  kneel  only  to  God,*'  was 
the  indignant  answer,  as  he  left  the  palace,  resolved  not  to  renew  his 
visit ;  a  detenninati6n  which  he  only  abandoned  on  the  entreaty  of  the 
Marquis,  and  the  assurance  that  thenceforward  he  should  be  presented 
with  a  chair.  Another,  and  more  trivial  anecdote  connects  Collado 
with  Francisco  Yalles,  perhaps,  if  we  except  Mercado,  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  catalogue  of  his  cotemporaries  and  colleagues. 
Yalles  occupied  the  position  of  first  body  physician  to  Philip  II.,  whea 
the  reputation  of  Collado  drew  towards  the  latter  also  the  attention  of 
this  monarch,  who  desired  to  attach  him  to  the  court  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity, and  more  especially  to  confide  to  him  the  post  of  physician  ta 
Queen  Isabel.  But  Collado  neither  loved  the  glitter  of  courts,  nor 
was  so  dazzled  by  their  pageantry  as  to  be  blind  to  the  turmoil  that 
heaved  uneasily  beneath  it ;  and  he  was  better  pleased  to  remain  in 
bis  calm  retreat  at  the  University,  engaged  in  the  faithful  exercise  of 
his  duty  among  his  scholars.  There  was  therefore  an  earnest  motive 
bid  under  his  playful  reply,  as  he  declined  the  profiered  honour,  saying 
that  it  would  be  the  most  monstrous  thing  in  the  world  were  he  to 
accept  the  second  position  where  Yalles  had  the  first,  for  it  would  be 
to  place  a  hill  {coUado)  below  a  valley  {vaUe). 

As  to  Francisco  Yalles  himself,  he  was  a  native  of  Covarrubias,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bni^gos,  and  studied  at  Alcal^  where  he  graduated  in 
1553.  Little  is  known  of  that  early  career  which  led  him,  at  a  later 
period,  to  so  marked  distinction,  that  he  received  from  his  cotempora* 
ries  the  epithet  of  "the  divine;"  a  title  said  to  have  been  first  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Philip  II.,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  for  the  relief 
that  this  monarch,  patient  of  toil  but  of  nothing  else,  had  experienced 
through  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician  under  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  gout.  His  influence  with  Philip  gave  him  great  authority,  which 
he  well  employed  in  the  advancement  of  the  means  for  the  promotion 
of  that  learning  among  others  in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  pro- 
ficient himself  The  &me  of  Yalles  soon  extended  to  other  countries, 
and  his  writings  were  especially  esteemed  in  France.  These  writings 
are  very  numerous ;  and  nearly  all  of  them,  however  neglected  now, 
passed  through  a  succession  of  editions  during  the  century  which  im- 
mediately followed  their  publication.    Among  them  are  commentaries 
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<»i  different  portions  of  the  works  of  Anatotle,  in  diaconing  whose 
tojMcs  Yalles  displayed  great  metaphjacal  aevncB.  His  treatise^ 
piU>liahed  in  1588, '  De  iia  qu»  seripta  sant  phyaice  in  lH>riB  saeria^'  tf 
we  may  judge  from  the  analyab  by  MccejoOy  is  af^iarentiy  a  work  of 
remarkable  interest.  With  hia  '  Miethodaa  medendi,"  firat  publiAed  nt 
1M9;'*  hia  *  Commentaries  on  Galen  ;'t  thoee  on  the  *  "PragaoBtin,*  wad 
on  the '  Diet  in  Aente  Diaeaae^'  of  Hippoerates  ;%  and  with  his  TariovB 
diasertationa  on  the  urine;,  on  the  polae,  and  on  fevera,  we  are  onzadvea 
acquainted,  and  we  have  not  coDSoIted  them  without  admintion  of  the 
steeling  qualities  of  the  writer.  The  juc^ooa  practieal  maxima  and 
aagadoua  appreciation  of  faets  evinced  by  Yalles,  and  iilostrated  rather 
by  a  choice  than  by  a  profusion  of  learning,  bespeak  the  master  in  hie 
art  and  the  accomplished  achebur  j  if  he  coold  not  eacape  altogetiier 
fbom  the  defecta  of  has  times,  the  tidnt  of  which  nowhere  appears  more 
atron^y  than  oocaaaomally  in  the  quality  of  hia  therapeutic  resoorceaL 
We  have  given,  from  laguiay  an  acoount  of  the  prevailing  proneneea 
to  iatemperanoe  is  the  atxteoith  century.  Let  ua  aee,  in  a  short  ex- 
tract from  YalleSy  what  remediee  a  court  phyaician,  writing  prior  to 
1589,  judged  advisable,  and  actually  empfeyec^  todledc  the  propensaly: 
*'  Iia,  qui  usque  ad  efarietatem  vini  suaritate  capiantur,  solMnue  pso- 
piaare  incantis  vinnm  in  qjuo  sterena  aliquod,  hnmannm  maxMad^ 
disaolutnm  sit,  aut  spuma  sadoris  eqnoran,  aot  in  c^o  nt  anguiUa 
soffocatsy  vel  putxe£act»  uvse.  Ea  enim  abominabile  vinum  reddunt^ 
et  ejus  abominationia  veat^ium  in  inuginatione  imprim'unt."§  The 
writings  of  Talks  have  been  greatly  landed  by  Boerftaave.  He  diecl 
at  Bu^goa  in  1592. 

It  is  enough  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  first  treatiae  on  dentistry  in 
Spain,  the  work  of  Franco  Martinea,  a  resident  in  YaUadolid,  was 
published  in  1557,  in  that  city ;  while  Juan  Tomas  Poio^,  who,  in 
1565,  published  at  Saragoasa  a  treatisB  on  the  Plague,  has  an  un- 
doubted daim  to  remembnmoe,  aa  reputed  to  have  been  the  fiist  who 
opened  the  bodiea  of  those  dead  of  that  disorder.  Foroell  experienced 
practically  that  bloodletting  was  prejudicial  in  the  pestOence ;  and  he 
accounted  lor  this  hypotheticaHy,  on  the  gromids  that,  aa  the  disease 
proceeded  from  bile  separated  from  blood,  to  remove  the  blood  was  ta 
remove  what  restrained  the  bile,  and  so  produce  frenzy  and  debility  : 
giving  ua  here,  at  least,  a  valuable  {tactical  fiict^  whileahowing  us  at 
the  same  time,  what  it  is  well  for  us  now  and  always  to  remember, 
how  independent  this  may  be  of  a  theoretical  explanation.  But  with 
this  slight  notiee,  and  paaamg  over  <ithen  altogs^r,  winae  labours  it 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  ua  to  have  indicated  had  the  scqpe  ef 
o«r  remaito  permitted,  we  must  reserve  a  more  ooaaiderable,  though 
still  a  seanty  space,  for  one  so  deservedly  prominent  as  Luis  Mercado. 
Bern  at  Yalladetid  in  1520,  Mercado  held  for  aome  time  a  chair  in 
the  UDBiveraity  of  that  city;  afterwaada  occnpied  the  position  of  bo^ 

»  lUQMl  MidcBdi  Ubti^patam.    Sro.    lAt.  W^  IMI. 
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physician  to  Philip  II.,  and  his  snccessory  Philip  III. ;  maintained 
throughout  life  a  distinguished  reputation,  as  well  as  a  high  character 
for  unpretending  worth  and  probity;  and  died,  in  1606,  of  calculus  of 
the  bladder,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty-six  yeara  It  was  rather 
for  the  value  and  extent  of  his  practical  knowledge  than  for  his  philo- 
sophical acuteness,  that  Mercado  was  esteemed  by  his  cotemporaries, 
who  reckoned  him  superior  to  Valles  in  the  former  respect,  if  inferior 
in  the  latter.  His  principal  works  were  collected  in  five  folio  volumes, 
usually  bound  into  three,  many  editions  of  which  followed  that  first 
issued  in  1605,  at  Yalladolid.  That  which  we  have  consulted  was 
published  at  Frankfort,  between  1614  and  1620.*  The  earliest  of  his 
treatises,  in  their  separate  form,   according  to  Antonio, t   was  the 

*  Methodus  Medendi,'  published  in  1572.  He  appears  to  be  the  first 
Spanish  physician  who  described  accurately  the  epidemic  diphtherisy 
or  angina  maligna,  already  alluded  to  as  popularly  designated  in  Spain 
under  the  name  of  garrotiUo.     Mercado's  description  occurs  among  his 

*  Consultationes  Medicinales,'  of  which  it  is  the  fifteenth  ;  and  relates 
to  the  successfully  treated  cases  of  the  son  of  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
and  of  the  nobleman  himself,  the  affection  having  been  apparently 
communicated  through  immediate  contagion  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  The  details,  which  occupy  upwards  of  seven  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  their  examination  may 
alone  thoroughly  satisfy  any  one,  as  they  have  satisfied  us,  of  the 
learning  and  juc^gment,  and  other  eminent  qualities  of  the  writer.  His 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  petechial  fever,  or  tabardillOf  so  long  an 
object  of  &miliar  inquiry  among  the  Spaniards,  evince  equally  his 
sound  practical  tact  and  talent  for  observation.  Morejon  speaks  of 
Mercado  as  one  of  those  who  believed  in  the  American  origin  of 
syphilis.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  impression  which  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  a  perusal  of  his  treatise,  '  De  Morbo 
Gallico,'^  in  which  he  seems  to  leave  this  question  almost  untouched, 
and  wholly  undecided.  It  is  his  singular  idea  of  the  disease,  laid  down 
by  him  as  a  certain  dogma,§  that  it  has  its  pathological  seat  and  origin 
in  the  liver,  although  it  have  its  initiative  in  an  external  contagion, 
prior  to  its  reaching  the  liver.  In  1593,  Philip  II.  employed  Mercado 
to  draw  up  two  compendious  treatises,  which  were  to  serve  as  text- 
books for  an  examination  of  a  practical  nature,  to  be  undergone  by 
all  graduated  bachelors  of  medicine  and  all  surgeons,  after  they  had 
been  two  years  engaged  in  practical  studies ;  Ruling  in  which,  they 
were  to  be  deltarred  from  the  further  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Philip  III.  also,  in  1603,  confided  to  Mercado  the  charge  of  preparing 
a  treatise,  designed  to  diffuse  correct  notions  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  plague.  It  may  be  interesting,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  consolatory,  to  a  modem  medical  writer  to  learn,  that  for  the 
execution  of  this  work,  extending  to  fifty  folio  pages,  the  king  pre- 
sented the  author  with  a  remuneration  of  two  thousand  ducats. 

*  LvdoTid  Mereati,  Medici  fiicptni,  Optra  Omuls,  Mcdka  et  Chiraiglw,  in  qvinqoe 
tomos  divisa.    FranooAirti,  16S0. 
t  Bibl.  Hisp.  Nora,  t.  IL  p.  ftO.  X  Opera,  torn.  U.  p.  629.  4  Ibld.»  p.  680. 
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Of  the  priucii)al  surgeoDS  of  tbis  period,  whose  names  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  omit,  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  Francisco  Arceo, 
whose  little  treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  long  enjoyed  an  extensive 
reputation.     Arceo  was  bom  at  Fregenal,  about  the  year  1493,  and 
survived  to  a  great  age,  having  been  distinguished  as  an  operator, 
according  to  the  preface  to  his  works  by  Montano,  even  after  he  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year.     Part  of  his  educational  studies  were  pursued 
in  the  monastery  of  Quadalupe,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  celebrated 
for  a  medical  school  rivalling  the  universities,  and  possessing  the  advan- 
tage of  an  excellent  hospital,  with  other  valuable  means  of  instruction. 
His  works,  which  are  of  very  modest  dimensions,  and  include  only 
two  treatises,  were  first  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1574,  and  appeared  in 
various  editions  and  translations  subsequently.     That  which  we  have 
examined  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1658.*    In  his  comments 
on  the  treatment  of  wounds,  Arceo  did  not  aim  at  their  cure  by  the 
first  intention  ;  nor  did  he,  as  Morejon  asserts,  dispense  with  the  use 
of  tents,  in  at  least  the  treatment  of  the  larger  wounds,  t     Still,  this 
treatise  contains  many  excellent  observations,  and  details  many  re- 
markable cases  and  cures.     In  his  second  treatise,  which  relates  to  the 
treatment  of  fevers,  we  have  little  more  than  a  loosely  strung  collec- 
tion of  prescriptions,  conceived  in  the  stoutest  spirit  of  polypharmacy, 
and  with  scarcely  the  intervention  of  a  vestige  of  symptomatology  or 
pathology.     Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  his  good  fortune  in  the 
treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  he  aimed  at  the  cure  of 
the  ulcerated  lung  in  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  with  such  success,  he 
tells  us,  that  his  patients  under  bis  method  became  "  pingues,  et  boni 
habitus,  et  bene  colorati,  ut  nihil  supersit  expetendum.''^    Our  modem 
healers  of  phthisis  may  find  it  an  advantage  to  add  to  their  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  information,  if  they  use 
it  rightly,  that  this  happy  result  was  produced  by  pills  of  agaric,  taken 
with  infiision  of  scabious,  and  syrup  of  roses  and  maiden-hair.     But 
the  surgeons  for  whom  we  must  assert  a  title  to  attention  far  beyond 
that  of  Arceo,  whether  in  Spain  or  elsewhere,  are  Daza  Chacon,  Juan 
Fragoso,  and  Hidalgo  de  Aguero.     What  vivid  reminiscences,  con- 
necting themselves  with  scenes  not  willingly  forgotten  while  energy 
and  gallantry  continue  to  be  prized,  nor  yet  cheerfully  remembered 
while  associated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  carnage  and  suffering  that 
necessarily  attended  them,  crowd  around  us  as  we  contemplate  the 
history  of  the  fortunes  and  the  labours  of  especially  the  first  of  thia 
eminent  trio  !     The  campaigns  of  the  fifth  Charles ;  those  of  the  stern, 
yet  conscientious  Alva ;  the  gallantry  of  John  of  Austria,  with  the 
story  of  his  almost  unmatched  victory  of  Lepanto,  and  the  unhappy 
accident  of  his  death ;  the  sad  career  of  Don  Carlos ;  the  devoted  ser- 
vice and  heroic  end  of  Quixada;  with  much  more  of  the  stirring  eventa 
and  striking  or  curious  recollections  of  the  times^  all  exhibit  their 

•  Fraooiseas  Axemua  i  De  reete  eonuidoram  Tnlaeram  ntione,  et  AUli  fjvu  artlt  pre- 
Mptli.  libri  ii.    13mo.    Amitelodaml,  1658. 

t  Op.  dtn  pp.  111.  US.  %  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
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distinct  traces  before  as  in  the  important  work  on  surgery*  which  has 
been  left  to  ns  by  Daza.  We  gather  from  it  also  nearly  all  that  we 
know  of  the  biography  of  the  writer  himself 

Dionido  Daza  Chacon  is  said  by  Morejon  to  have  been  born  at 
Yalladolid  in  1503,  but  we  glean  evidence  from  his  treatise  that  this 
date  shonld  be  placed  seven  years  later.     He  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  he  himself  tells  ns,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
devoted  to  it  a  period  of  fifty  years;    retiring  at  the  time  when 
Philip  IL,  of  whom  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  FortogaL     As  this  event  took  place  in 
1580,  and  as  in  Daza*s  announcement  we  have  precisely  seventy  years 
of  his  Hfe  accounted  for,  we  become  entitled,  through  so  plain  an  induc- 
tion, to  correct  the  statement  of  the  Spanish  historian,  and  to  assign 
1510  as  the  proper  year  of  Daza's  birth.     That  of  his  death  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  undetermined  :  but  he  must,  at  all  events,  have  reached 
a  very  advanced  age ;  for  we  find  him,  in  1596,  when  he  had  at- 
tained his  eighty-seventh  year,  appending  his  name  to  a  favourable  cen- 
sorship of  the  work  of  his  fellow-snrgeon,  Hidalgo  de  Aguero.     There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  Daza's  treatise  must  have  been  completed 
about  the  time  of  his  retreat  horn,  active  service ;  though  the  first 
edition  mentioned  by  Antonio  is  that  of  1605,  subsequent  to  which 
three  others,  at  least,  have  been  published.     Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble,  like  ourselves,  to  examine  the  somewhat  bulky  volume  of  this 
surgeon,  and  compare  with  it  the  works  of  any  of  his  other  more 
remarkable  cotemporaries,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  distin- 
guished reputation  he  acquired  in  his  own  day,  of  the  extent  of  which 
we  have  many  evidences^  derived  from  among  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  best  competent  to  form  a  judgment     Willingly  paying  our 
tribute  to  the  acuteness  and  to  the   happy  ingenuity  of  Ambroise 
Par6,  still,  with  regard  to  all  the  more  solid  acquirements  of  the  mind, 
Daza  was  unquestionably  his  superior ;  while  in  depth  and  variety  of 
erudition,  and  iu  the  capacity  of  judging  of  the  obscnrvations  of  others, 
wherever  for  that  purpose  was  required  the  application  of  a  high  in- 
telligence, with  power  of  abstraction  or  logical  deduction,  the  inferiority 
Qf  the  French  surgeon  was  still  more  ccmspicuons.     Hence  arose  the 
marked  credulity  of  Par^  for  which  scarcely  any  prodigy  of  middle- 
age  superstition  was  too  extravagant  or  repulsive.     Hence  the  com- 
parative scrupulousness  of  Daza,  who,  preferring  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  fame  upon  the  thii^ers  of  his  age,  was  indebted  to  no 
happy  accident,  or  single   prominent  discovery,  for  the  basis  of  a 
reputation,  the  light  of  whidi  may  have  been  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  Par6,  but  was  more  equably  and  expansively  diffused. 

Nor  could  the  endowments  of  Juan  Fragoso  be  brought  into  equal 
competition  with  those  of  his  more  able  countryman,  although  the 
work  of  this  surgeon  seems  to  have  been  generally  the  more  popular, 
and  to  have  passed  rapidly  through  numerous  editions.  The  impression 

•  Fnctiea  j  Teoriea  de  Giragla,  en  Bomanoe  y  en  Latin.  Compnesta  por  el  Woe^tiado 
Bionisio  Dasa  Chacon,  Hedioo,  j  Cimgiano  de  in  Hagestad  del  Bey  Don  Felipe  S^svndo. 
Folio.    Yalenoia,  1660. 
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of  Frago«o's  trestdse,  which  we  have  ezMnined,  bean  to  be  the  sixth,* 
and  is  dated  in  1601,  while  the  first  had  beea  apparentlj  issued  only 
ten  years  earlier.  But  there  was  much  even  in  the  relative  inferiority 
of  Fragoso  to  conduce  to  this  greater  popularity  ;  for  the  oomprehen* 
sive  erudition  of  Dasa»  embracing  sU  epochs  of  his  science,  from  its 
dawn  to  its  relative  maturity,  extended  sometimes  to  what^  for  the 
everyday  world,  was  beyond  the  common  wants  and  the  common  in- 
telligeuce.  Still,  the  treatise  of  Fragoso  must  rank  as  a  work  of  high 
merit,  thou^  not  of  the  highest  merit ;  nor,  above  aU,  of  marked 
originality.  His  consideration  of  medico-legal  cases  jb  curious  for  the 
time,  and  his  illustrations  from  actual  obsorvatioD,  among  which  we 
may  point  to  his  description  of  a  leper,  axe  oocasionally  very  instructive. 
In  discussing  the  means  <^  determining  whether  a  person  had  been 
hanged  while  in  life,  or  suspended  after  death,  his  descriptionf  of  the 
effeet  of  the  cord  under  the  former  condition,  as  causing  a  discoloured, 
livid,  or  black  mark,  with  the  skin  contracted  or  wrinkled,  is  tolerably 
graphic.  He  alludes  to  the  death  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  as  reported 
by  Daza,  and  repeats  as  an  unquestioned  &ct,X  that  this  cherished  hero 
of  the  soldiery  perished  £rom  loss  of  blood,  consequent  upon  c^wning  a 
hnmonrhoid  with  the  lancet ;  a  disaster  which,  along  with  the  affecting 
details  regarding  it,  as  these  are  briefly  narrated  by  the  former  eminent 
sm^geon,  seems  to  have  esci4)ed  the  attention  of  our  best  historians,  by 
whom  the  fatal  issue  has  been  usually  attributed  to  fever,  fie  quotes 
a  story  §  from  the  renowned  Fra  I^ys  de  Granada,  which,  with  ita 
severe  discipline,  we  recommend  to  the  attrition  of  our  writers  on 
€k)ut,  for  the  behoof  of  their  generally  not  singularly  abstemious  pa- 
tients. An  Italian,  a  thorough  and  veteran  martyr  to  the  disease,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  feudal  enemy,  who  for  four  years  kept  him  inif- 
prisoned  in  a  tower,  giving  him  as  his  sole  sustenance  a  scanty  supply 
of  bread  and  a  jug  of  water  daily.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
a  lucky  chance  freed  him  from  his  prison,  he  was  freed  from  his  dis« 
order.  Fragoso  published  an  earlier  work  in  1570,  t}ie  subject  of 
which  also  relates  to  surgery.  Kone  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
whom  we  have  consulted  record  either  the  date  of  his  birth  or  of  his 
death. 

Bartolome  Hidalgo  de  Aguero,  a  native  of  Seville,  died  in  1597,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  boni,  we  thus  learn,  in  1531.  He  held 
for  some  time  a  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
In  the  year  preceding  his  death,  we  find  a  censorship  of  his  principal 
book  by  the  veteran  Daza,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  learned  and 
laborious  work.  It  was  not  published,  however,  till  1604,  or  till  seven 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  when  the  first  edition,  which  is 
that  now  before  us,||  was  issued  under  the  care  of  his  son-in-law.  One 
or  two  minor  works  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  and  other  editions  of 

*  Gbvgis  UnlTWMl  aon  ■vevamente  —wadada  j  aaadida  «a  «la  Mst*  Impfcnftca. 
Folio.    Alcala  de  Henaree,  1601. 

t  Opi  dt,  p.  Ml.  }  Ibid.,  p.  448.  (  lUd^  p.  44S. 

B  Tlieaoro  de  la  yerdadera  Cinutia  j  via  partleolar  contra  la  comm.    Folio.    fleiTilla, 
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Ins  priaeipftl  treatise  were  published  subBequeiitlj.     Hidalgo,  or  hk 
san-in-law  in  his  name,  assigns  what  we  may  here  refer  to  as  the  usual 
reason  proffered  by  the  writers  of  the  d»y  Ibr  composing  in  the  Tnlgar 
tongue,  their  motive  being  the  desire  that  th^r  works  might  in  this 
way  beeome  generally  nsefnL     The  signal  merit  of  Hidalgo,  lor  whidi 
the  art  of  ssrgery  must  remain  Ibr  ever  indebted  to  him  as  one  of  ita 
Biost  sagacious  promoters,  lay  in  his  adiroeaqy  of  what  he  designated  as 
his  fM  pariiemUtr :  according  to  which  almost  every  description  of 
wound  was  to  be  attempted  to  be  healed  by  what  was  in  so  far  a  le- 
Tival  of  the  method  by  the  first  intention,  the  rules  for  accomplishing 
which  he  extended  and  modified  ;  while  all  the  vile  apparatus  of  diktta^ 
tion,  tentSy  and  digestive  ointments  were  to  be  happily  excluded  from, 
the  prevailing  routine.     With  the  same  vrne  opposition  to  all  officious 
and  <rfien  perilous  interference,  the  use  of  the  trepan  and  the  levator 
was  banished,  or  neaxfy  baniahed,  firom  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the 
bead.   This  great  innovation,  a^  happy  in  its  effiicts,  and  so  preekyus  to 
the  art^  was  not  received  without  much  resislanee  on  the  part  of  other 
surgeons  at  the  time ;  but  the  expevicnee  of  its  benefits,  at  a  period 
when  no  weapon  rested  long  in  its  sheath^  soon  became  too  notorions 
not  to  meet  many  sufferers  who  found  reason  to  confide  in  its  efficacy, 
and  who  were  giad  to  profit  by  the  gentkness  of  method  and  prompt- 
ness of  cure  by  which  it  was  attended.     "Ersn  the  bullies  of  SeyiUe, 
we  are  told,*  gathered  added  courage  during  his  life,  and  set  to  in  Uieir 
encounters  with  little  fear  of  the  consequences,  c<Hnmitting  themselves 
as  they  crossed  swords,  to  God  and  to  Hidalgo,  to  whom,  with  pious 
ruffianism,  they  commended  themselves  as  to  a  kind  of  saint.     But 
Hidalgo,  if  he  have  be^  a  dexterous  and  judicious  susgeou,  is  not 
equally  akilfal  with  his  pen,  and  we  find  little  in  him  to  remind  us  of 
the  wide  attainments  and  erudition  of  Daza.     Through  a  maae  of 
m»ch  ocmfusion,  we  arrive  only  with  difficulty  at  a  full  eomprdbcnsiott 
of  his  methods ;  nor  wh^i  we  enter  into  their  details  do  we  discover, 
however  great  his  improvements  on  what  had  preceded  him,  that  he  is 
by  any  means  uniformly  exempt  from  fUse  and  extravagant  notions  of 
the  nature  and  uses  c^  remedies^  or  that  his  rules  are  always  so  sound 
or  so  sim^de  as  those  which  ferm  the  basis  of  modem  practice.     He 
speaks  of  his  planst  as  having  been  developed  with  great  labour  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Cardinal  at  ^ville,  where  he  had  acted  as  surgeon  fer 
more  than  twenty  years.     The  wound  of  a  cutting  instrument,  he  re- 
marks,^ is  healed  by  the  mere  approximation  oi  its  edges,  because  it 
contains  nothing  to  impede  the  union ;  and  now  experience  has  shown, 
he  adds,  that  by  removing  whatever  intervenes,  such  as  extravasated 
blood,  or  foreign  substances,  or  the  existeBce  of  abnormity  of  tempera* 
ture,  to  prevent  a  union,  we  may  attain  a  like  success  with  contused  or 
lacerated  wounds,  for  which,  therefere,  a  cure  by  the  first  intention  is 
to  be  similarly  attempted.     He  applies  these  maxims  to  the  treatment 
of  a  great  variety  of  wounds,  subjecting  his  processes  to  modification 
according  to  the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the  injury.     An  able, 

*  Or*  cH.,  Firolof.,  p.  S.  t  Op.  eiti,  TJrut.  i.  ei^.  2«.  t  IMd.,  Tmt.  iv.  eap.  <• 
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thongh  eccentric  English  writer,  Sir  Kenelm  Bigby,  bom  six  jears 
afler  Hidalgo's  death,  gives  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  cure  of 
wounds  by  the  powder  of  qnnpathj,  in  his  advice  to  "  cast  away  all 
your  playsters^  onely  keep  the  wound  clean  and  in  a  moderate  temper, 
'twixt  heat  and  cold  ;***  but  we  have  seen  how  fully  all  that  was  worth 
in  these  directions,  profitable  as  they  were  in  their  time  in  spite  of 
their  association  by  Digby  with  a  ridiculous  superstition,  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  more  reasonably  developed  precepts  of  Hidalgo. 
Those  who  will  turn  to  the  work  of  Cesare  Magati,  for  which,  as  pro- 
posing a  reputed  new  method,  he  attained  great  credit>  also  after  the 
death  of  Hidalgo,  will  findt  that  neither  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
generally,  nor  of  injuries  of  the  head  in  particular,  are  his  practical 
rules  mora  judidous,  if  in  the  latter  they  are  not  sometimes  less  jndi- 
doxa,  than  those  of  the  Spanish  surgeon,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
they  are  detailed  with  a  more  precise  and  scholarly  diction.  In  leaving 
the  surgeons  of  this  period,  we  may  select  from  among  those  of  lesser 
note  the  name  of  Francisco  Diaz,  a  gracluate  of  Alcala,  and  a  pupil  of 
Collado  at  Yalenda,  who  published  in  1575  a  Compendium  of  Surgery, 
which  we  have  not  seen ;  and  in  1588  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,:^  which  we  have  consulted,  and  which  was  in  high 
esteem  in  his  day.  His  account  of  renal  calculi,  with  their  effects  and 
symptoms,  is  judicious  and  accurate  for  the  time,  and  he  recommends 
among  the  rest  a  recourse  to  mineral  waters  in  their  treatment.  In 
strictures  of  the  urethra  he  introduces  what  he  calls  a  novel  method  of 
cure,  which  consists  in  a  modification  of  that  by  caustic  bougies,  with, 
in  otherwise  intractable  cases,  the  employment  of  the  canula,  armed 
with  a  stylety§  the  danger  of  which  he  confesses,  but  justifies  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  only  resorted  to  by  him  to  avoid  a  greatei*  danger. 

Among  not  a  few  Spanish  ladies  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  general  studies  in  the  sixteenth  century  {"  rarum  in  sexn  decua^** 
says  Antonio,||  "quamvis  inter  Hispanas  minus  rarum*'),  we  find  one 
who  rendered  herself  conspicuous  by  the  views  she  promulgated  regard- 
ing the  science  of  medicine.  Dona  Oliva  del  Sabuco  de  Nantes  Bar- 
rera»  a  native  of  Alcaraz,  in  la  Mancha^  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Nature  of  Man,  published  at  Madrid  in  1587 ; 
of  which  at  least  three  editions  appeared  afterwards,  that  of  1728, 
which  is  now  before  us^lF  being  the  latest  While  compelled  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  laudations  bestowed  upon  this  learned  lady  by  the 
Spanish  critics  and  bibHographen^  an  examination  of  her  work,  never- 
theless, reveals  to  us  much  that  justifies  us  in  assigning  to  her  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  merit.  She  propounds^  as  her  fimdamental  doctrine, 
that  all  life,  with  all  diseases  or  depravations  of  life,  proceeds  firom  the 

•  Sir  Kenelme  DIgby :  A  late  IMaeoune  toaehing  the  Cnre  of  Woondi  by  the  Powder  of 
Sympathy,  p.  9.    (1658.) 

t  Magatiu,  De  rara  medicatione  ynlnenim  (1616),  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  9,  36. 

t  Tratado  de  todai  las  enAarmedades  de  IO0  Ridcmes,  Veziga,  j  Camoeidadee  de  larerga, 
7  Urina,  dividido  in  tres  Ubroe.    4to.    Madrid,  1588. 
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brain ;  the  variooB  actions  and  manifestations  being  effected  throngh 
the  means  of  a  white  jnice  or  flnid,  sometimes  named  by  her  chyle,  and 
sometimes  white  blood,  which  emanates  there,  and  is  thence  diffused 
throughout  the  body.  In  this  idea  of  a  white  juicCi  Martinez,  and 
after  him  Morejon,  affect  to  discover  an  anticipation  of  the  later  re- 
ceived doctrines  regaiiing  a  nervous  fluid ;  and  indeed,  whatever  be 
the  value  of  these,  had  she  limited  herself  to  the  statement  that  by  the 
supposed  fluid,  which,  she  remarks,  was  not  detected  by  the  ancients 
because  of  its  like  colour  with  the  nerve,  the  sensitive  and  motive 
power  is  communicated,  and  not  by  irradiation,  the  claim  might  have 
received  at  least  a  qualified  assent.  With  how  little  real  justice  it  is 
advanced,  however,  any  one  who  will  trace  the  development  of  Dona 
01iva*s  doctrines  in  her  treatise*  will  easily  determine.  In  truth,  her 
philosophy  lays  at  no  time  any  very  strict  restraint  on  either  her 
imagination  or  her  credulity ;  and  mere  dreams  pass  with  her,  not  less 
promptly  than  with  the  most  fanciful  of  her  cotemporaries,  as  tho- 
roughly investigated  and  determined  problems.  It  is  one  of  her 
therapeutic  maxims,  connected  with  her  notion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  that 
scratching  the  top  of  the  head  with  the  nails  constitutes  an  admirable 
remedy,  from  its  power  of  raising  the  general  pia  mater.  Yet  in  many 
points  which  she  touches,  and  especially  in  those  which  relate  to  practical 
ethics,  and  to  moral  and  political  philosophy,  she  is  often  clear,  solid,  and 
ingenious ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  her  speculations  without  respect 
and  without  interest.  With  the  boldness  which  belongs  to  her  mission, 
she  does  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  discuss  subjects  not  usually  con- 
sidered congenial  to  the  feminine  character ;  but  the  fiwhion  of  the  day 
was  not  fastidious  in  matters  of  delicacy,  and  little  more  harm  was  seen 
then  in  naming  a  thing  directly  than  in  reaching  it  by  a  circumlocution. 
Upon  the  whole,  DoSa  Oliva  Sabuco  does  not  deserve  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

(2b  be  eonUaued.) 


Bjeview  X. 

Tlrethro-Vagiiuiilj    Veaico-Vaginaly   and    Recto-Vaginal  Fiatulm^  ise. 
By  N.  BozBiCAK,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans^  1860. 

Ik  the  October  number  of  the  year  1856,  we  gave  a  notice  of  Dr. 
Bozeman*8  important  and  interesting  observations  on  the  nature  and 
varieties  of  vesico-vaginal  and  urethro-vaginal  fistul»,  with  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  the  treatment,  by  surgical  operations,  of 
these  lamentable  injuries. 

''  Something  more  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed,"  writes  Dr. 
Bozeman,  "since  my  last  pi^r  upon  the  subject  of  urethro-vaginal 
and  vesioo-vaginal  fistules  appeared.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
steadily  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  labours  in  this  department  of 
surgery;"  and  the  result  of  his  labours  is,  that  13  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  his  pamphlet,  all  of  which  have  been  under  treatment 

•  Op.  Oit.,  pp.  928,  367,  S49. 
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in  tlie  hands  of  Dc.  BoMuan,  in  additiiui  to  Id  ^aaea  proviflnaly 
recorded :  making  a  total  of  diS  cases. 

Tk&  resolts  of  the  traatment  we  shafl  presentij  disooas;  in  the 
meantime  we  have  to  oail  the  attention  c^  our  readen  to  the  jntio- 
daotMj  remarks  in  the  fiaper  on  '^nMtmUic  mUureBy"  and  tho  hest  mode 
of  using  them  in  the  management  of  these  ipjuries.  Dr.  Boaemaa 
has  no  noTdty  to  nige  nespeoting  the  preference  of  metallic  sntoresi  ia 
the  operative  treatment  of  these  injuries^  over  the  use  of  silk  sntorea. 
The  profession,  or  those  members  of  it  who  have  experimented  in  the 
field  of  plastic  suigeiy,  have  entirely  given  the  verdict  in  &vo«r  of 
metallic  sutures,  £>r  almost  all  operations  embraced  by  the  tens 
"plastic  sutgeryJ'  Indeed,  it  is  pei^ps  singular,  that  the  lesson  tan^t 
ns  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  of  past  ages,  rei^ieotii^  the  non-irrita- 
ting nature  ai  metallic  substances  introduced  tbrongh  the  flesh,  should 
have  been  so  kmg  overlooked  and  neglected.  Wire^  manulaotared  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  introdooed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  or  of  other 
metals,  through  the  nasal  caitilage,  was,  as  respects  the  formei^  made  an 
ornament -necessary  to  "  the  dress  "  of  English  damsels ;  and  as  reganls 
the  latter,  was  adopted  by  the  careful  herdsman,  to  tether  by  the  nose 
in  security  every  dangax>us  or  obstreperous  bulL  In  every  instaaoe 
the  metallic  substance  remained  in  the  flesh,  not  only  without  producing 
irritation,  but  even  allowed  cicatrisation  of  the  parts  with  which  it 
was  in  contact,  and  thus  formed  a  perfect  h<de  through  the  flesh, 
covered  with  skin  or  membruie. 

We  have  ourselves  tested  the  non-irritating  property  of  silver  vrire 
sutures,  by  leaving  portions  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  fint 
placed,  for  many  weeks  after  the  wound,  for  which  the  sutures  were 
introduced,  was  entirely  healed ;  and  we  have  then  found  the  parts  in 
contact  with  the  suture  presenting  no  indkations  of  irritation,  nor  the 
presence  of  the  suture  producing  the  slightest  suppiiration ;  in  fiict, 
acting  no  other  part,  iu  this  reiqwct,  than  the  earrings  in  the  ears  of  the 
fiftir  sex. 

Dr.  Bozeman  is,  however,  desirous  to  draw  attention  to  the  superior- 
ity of  sUver  voire  over  iron  mre  siUures.  His  idea  is  that  iron  wire, 
bmng  subject  to  more  change  than  silver  while  in  contact  with  living 
tissues,  is  consequently  more  irritating  to  those  tissues;  and  that, 
therefore,  wherever  the  slightest  traction  is  exerted  on  the  approxi- 
mated edges  of  a  wound,  there  the  iron  wire  satnre  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  ''cut  out"  than  the  silver  wire.  The  remarks  on  these 
points  are  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  questions  relating  to 
operations  for  tiie  dosnre  of  flstuUe.  We  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  other  points  in  the  pamphlet. 

Dr.  Bozeman  presents  us  with  the  recotds  of  the  treatment  and 
result  of  13  cases.  In  10  of  tbe  cases  reported,  the  injury  was 
confined  to  that  variety  of  fistula  known  as  snnple  vesioo-vagiaal.  Dr. 
Boceman  operated  but  once  on  each  of  9  cases  out  of  the  above  10  : 
1  <^  these  9  having  been  operated  on  previously  three  times  by  another 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Bozeman's  report  satisfies  us  that  he  succeeded  in  closing  per- 
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fnanenily  the  ftperiare  in  the  Tesko-yaginal  inrall  in  6  of  the  above 
9  oases  by  one  operation  in  each  case :  incontinence  to  a  txoableeome 
extent  persisting  in  2  oat  of  these  6  cases. 

In  one  (27)  of  the  9  cases^  the  nltimate  Teeolt  was  nnsnccessfn]^ 
thoagh  union  is  stated  to  have  for  a  short  time  attended  the  opera- 
tion, but  subsequently  gave  way  finom  ulceration.  In  another  (28)  of 
the  9  cases,  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day,  the  result  of  pyaemia  ; 
but  the  aperture,  as  far  as  could  be  decided  in  this  short  interval,  had 
apparently  been  dosed.  In  the  ninth  case  (31),  incontinence  con- 
tinued after  the  operation,  and  there  was  some  doubt  how  &r  this 
depended  on  the  dribbling  through  the  urethra,  or  upon  any  small 
opening  remaining  in  the  seat  of  the  original  fistula;  therefore  we 
may  consider  the  result  of  this  case  as  uncertain. 

The  tenth  case  (20)  required  to  be  operated  on  twice;  the  second 
operation  was  followed  by  permanent  closure  of  the  fistula.  In  2 
cases  out  of  the  13  related  by  Dr.  Bozeman,  the  injuries  consisted  of 
yesico- vaginal  fistula  complicated  with  urethro- vaginal  fistulas.  In 
one  of  these  cases  (21)  the  injury  was  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum;  and  the  apertures  were 
permanently  closed  by  two  operations.  In  the  second  case  (26),  Dr. 
Boseman's  best  efforts  and  perseverance  were  taxed  to  the  utmost ; 
ten  times  did  he  attempt  to  close  the  openings  without  success. 
Ulceration  of  the  parts  followed  each  attempt,  and  ultimately  the 
unfortunate  case  was  discharged,  hopeless  beyond  relief. 

The  last  of  the  13  cases  (25)  to  be  specially  noticed,  was  one  iu 
which  vesico-vaginal  fistula  was  complicated  with  a  recto-vaginal  aper- 
ture. Four  operations  were  requisite  to  entirely  and  permanently 
dofie  these  openings. 

Out  of  the  13  cases  taken  altogether,  the  various  forms  of  fistulas 
were  permanently  closed  in  9  cases,  by  one  or  more  operationa  Out 
of  the  13,  1  (27)  was  unsuccessful  from  relapse,  or  ulcemtion;  1  (28) 
died;  1  (31)  is  doubtful  as  to  results;  and  1  (26)  entirely  failed  to  be 
relieved  after  ten  operations.  This  fiulure,  dependent  on  consecutive 
attacks  of  ulceration,  we  believe  to  have  been  quite  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  treatment. 

This  summary  of  the  13  cases  is  highly  satisfactory.  Can  surgery 
attain  greater  success  3  When  we  recal  the  fruitless,  hopeless  efforts 
witnessed  twenty  years  ago  in  the  operating  theatre,  to  remedy  these 
calamitous  injuries,  we  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
surgery  has  been  achieved  by  the  success  of  Dr.  Bozeman's  operations. 
There  is  one  discrepancy  in  Dr.  Bozeman*s  paper ;  or  perhaps  we  read 
him  inaccurately ;  aud  we  are  bound  to  draw  his  attention  to  what 
appears  to  us  an  error  or  an  omission — which,  no  doubt,  he  will  at 
some  future  period  satisfactorily  explain.  At  page  6,  Dr.  Bozeman 
says : 

"  Several  of  the  cases  I  am  now  about  to  report  fthe  italics  are  ours]  are  of 
unusual  interest ;  one,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  This  was  a 
case  of  both  vesico-vaginal  and  recto-vaginal  fistules,  and  from  its  peculiarities 
occasioned  the  inaogoration  of  a  new  and  succcssfal  plan  of  treatment  never 
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before  adopted,  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  one  to  be  regarded  of  the  greatest 
practical  utility.  The  vesical  opening  was  of  enormous  dimensions,  involving 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vesioo-vaeinal  septum,  together  with  half  an  inch^ 
the  root  of  the  urethra,  and  a  large  pm  of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  recto- 
vaginal opening,  situated  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  anus,  was 
associated  with  a  broad,  hard,  and  unyielding  band  below  it,  which  prevented 

any  movement  of  the  septum This  unyielding  nature  of  the  posterior 

septum  could  not  be  overcome  by  any  plan  of  treatment,"  ftc. 

Dr.  Bozeman  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  only  means  of  relief  was 
to  close  the  va^na  at  the  valva ;  but  it  was  neoessaiy  first  to  cut  off  the 
commnnication  with  the  bowel  by  closing  the  recto-vaginal  fistula.  This 
was  closed  by  one  operation,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  obtmde  the 
vagina.  He  then  adds — "  It  remained  now  for  me  to  see  what  coiiid 
be  realized  by  the  prooednre  above  proposed  (obturation  of  the 
vagina  at  the  vulva).  The  mode  of  performing  this,  however,  we  muH 
drfet  untU  the  case  is  introduced  in  its  appropricUe  plaoeJ'  Now  we 
Lave  looked  in  vain  for  the  report  of  this  interesting  case,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  operation  on  the  vagina.  Case  25  is  the  only  one 
reported,  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  complicated  with  a  recto-vaginal 
opening;  and  of  this  case  Dr.  Bozeman  writes — "I  proceeded  to 
operate  upon  the  vesioo- vaginal  fistule  in  the  usual  manner;**  and 
further  on  he  adds,  **  only  the  rectal  opening  now  remained,  and  at 
another  operation  this  was  closed."  This  case,  therefore,  does  not 
agree  with  the  description  so  partially  given  of  that  in  which  obturation 
of  the  vagina  was  practised ;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
Dr.  Bozeman  has  accidentally  omitted  to  insert  the  case  referred  to  at 
page  6. 

Id  conclusion,  Dr.  Bozeman  generally  makes  use  of  the  word 
"  disease"  when  alluding  to  the  various  conditions  of  vesico-vaginal 
and  other  fistulas  of  the  genito-urinaiy  organs.  We  have  so  fiir 
objected  to  the  application  of  this  word,  that  in  our  remarks  we  have 
invariably  applied  to  these  fistulse  the  term  "  injury.**  These  apertures 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  injury,  dependent  on  malformation  of 
pelvis,  rigidity  of  external  parts ;  delay,  malpractice,  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, violence  even,  at  the  period  of  childbirth.  As  an  ezoeption, 
these  apertures  are  the  result  of  diseasa  Following  the  rule,  we 
believe  they  are  most  favourable  to  operations  for  permanent  reliefl 
Attending  the  exception,  they  are  more  rarely  benc^ted  by  surgical 
interference. 
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Aut.  I. — A  Iliatory  of  Infasoria  :  including  the  DesmidiacecB  and 
DiatamacecB,  British  and  Foreign.  By  Andrew  Fritchard. 
Fourth  EclitioD,  enlarged  and  revised  by  J.  T.  Arlidge,  M.B., 
B.  A.  Load. ;  W.  Archer,  Esq. ;  J.  Ralfs,  M.R.C.S.E. ;  and  W.  C. 
Williamson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  lUastrated  by  Forty  Plates. — London, 
1861.     pp.  968.  % 

Tms  large  work,  just  published,  might  well  be  called  a  cyclopaedia  of 
microscopic  organisms,  animal  and  vegetable,  so  numerous  and  so 
varied  are  the  groups  of  created  objects  comprised  in  the  ill-defined 
aggregation  of  living  beings  here  called  "  Infusoria."  Scientifically,  in 
fact,  the  term  "  Infusoria"  is  so  loose  and  varied  in  its  meaning,  that 
it  ought  to  be  rejected.  For  instance,  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is 
made  to  comprehend  truly  vegetable  forms,  such  as  the  Desmidiacese, 
a  congeries  of  doubtful  organisms,  here  styled  Phytozoa;  all  the 
lowest  phases  of  animal  life,  represented  by  the  Protozoa ;  and,  along 
with  these  heterogeneous  beings,  the  class  of  the  Eotatoria,  which  in 
organization  rank  alongside  the  Crustacea.  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr. 
Arlidge  remarks  (p.  199)  in  his  elaborate  '  General  History  of  In- 
fusoria,* several  authors  have  used  the  term  in  so  restricted  a  sense  as 
to  comprehend  only  the  ciliated  division  of  Protozoa. 

But  before  we  can  reject  any  term  from  science,  we  must  be  able  to 
replace  it  by  another,  or  others,  more  appropriate,  and  many  terms  are 
to  be  tolerated  as  provisional.  Among  those  of  this  class,  that  of 
"  Infusoria"  may  be  admitted,  for  the  present ;  or,  at  least,  it  may  be 
tolerated  in  the  instance  of  the  work  before  us,  as  affording  a  short 
and  simple  title  to  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  general  organization, 
physiology,  and  systematic  distribution  of  most  of  the  varieties  of 
organized  beings  which  come  within  the  compass  of  microscopical 
investigation. 

The  publication  of  so  extensive  a  treatise  is  a  proof  how  widely 
microscopic  studies  are  nowpuraued;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
afford  an  impetus  to  those  studies,  since  it  places  in  the  hands  of 
microscopists  a  compendium  of  the  ])re£ent  state  of  knowledge  on  so 
large  a  number  of  their  favourite  objects,  and  one,  we  must  say,  with- 
out its  like  in  any  other  langrnge.  It  professes  to  be  a  "fourth 
edition,"  but,  on  con)i»aring  it  with  the  j^revious  editions,  brought  out 
54-xxvir.  '11 
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xmder  Mr.  Pritcbard's  management,  we  find  it  so  completely  revifled, 
xe-arranged,  and  re-written,  that  it  is  bond  fde  a  new  work.  It  is 
aub-divided  into  several  parts,  which  have  been  written  by  various 
authors,  and  each  part  may  be  looked  on  as  well  nigh  an  independent 
treatise.  The  '  General  History  of  the  Infusoria,'  by  Dr.  Arlidge,  occu- 
pies no  less  than  484  pages,  and  presents  a  most  complete  risumJe  of  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  respecting  each  of  the  interesting  groups 
comprehended  under  that  term.  The  same  writer  has  also  undertaken 
the  systematic  history  of  the  Fhytozoa  and  Protozoa — a  task  which 
will  be  valued  by  observers  as  furnishing  the  means  for  identification 
of  species  and  for  the  more  accurate  study  of  their  affinities  and  classi- 
fication. The  group  ''  Rotatoria''  is  treated  systematically  by  Pfio- 
fessor  Williamson,  of  Manchester,  a  naturalist  whose  name  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  work  he  has  done;  whilst  the  Desmidiaceas  are 
arranged  and  described  by  Mr.  Archer,  of  Dublin ;  and  the  Diatomacese 
by  Mr.  John  B.al&,  of  Penzance.  The  last  parts  are  sure  of  being 
highly  appreciated  by  microscopists,  for  the  systematic  history  of  the 
DiatomaceiB  presents  all  the  originality  of  views  and  accuracy  of  detail 
which  have  rendered  Mr.  Bale's  writings  on  these  beings  and  the 
Desmidieaa  so  highly  valued  by  naturalists  throughout  Europe  and 
America. 


Abt.  II. — Die  Brandati/tungen  in  Affwten  und  Geiatesetdrungen, 
Ein  Beitrcbg  zur  OerichtUcfim  Medicin.  Yon  Dr.  Willebb  Jsssen. 
—Kid,  I860,     pp.  335. 

On  the  Incendiarism  of  the  Insane,  Ac.    By  Dr.  W.  Jessen. 

This  volume  is  of  too  special  a  character  to  call  for  a  lengthened 
notice  in  this  journal,  although  it  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  to  medical  men  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  subject  of  "  pyromania" — ^the  insane  propensity  to  destroy  by- 
fire — has  never,  in  Dr.  Jessen's  opinion,  received  the  attention  it 
<leserves.  He  accordingly  undertakes  its  complete  examination,  and 
views  it  in  relation  to  the  mental  conditions  found  accompanying  ity 
^md  to  its  association  with  positive  mental  aberration.  To  illustrate 
hia  subject,  he  has  collected  from  various  quarters  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  this  destructive  propensity,  and  has  further 
added  to  the  value  of  his  work  by  presenting  an  historical  riewne  of 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  other  authors  who  have  written  upon  it. 
However,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  German  medical  writers  are 
little  acquainted  with  what  has  been  produced  in  other  countries 
beside  their  own.  This  defect  attaches  to  Dr.  Jessen,  who,  in 
Ma  preliminary  notice  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  quotes  none 
but  Grerman  authors;  but  this  is  a  small  matter,  and  detracts  little 
fix>m  the  merit  of  the  treatise,  which,  we  may  add,  is  the  most  cpm- 
plete  contribution  to  the  etiology  and  psychology  of  pyromania  in  any 
language.     So  fiir  as  this  country  is  concerned,  we  cannot,  indeedd 
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point  to  one  satisfactory  brochure  on  the  subject ;  all  that  we  have 
published  upon  it  being  bat  mere  disjecta  membra  in  Transactions  of 
societies  and  in  journals. 

» 

Abt.  III. — On  ifie  Theory  of  the  Ophthalmoscope.  By  Oeobgb  Raint, 
M.D.,  Assistant- Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  Pamphlet, 
pp.  66.     Eight  plates. 

If  circumlocution  be  a  weed  that  all  reviewers  should  unite  in  eradi- 
cating wherever  it  may  be  seen  to  sprout,  it  is  nevertheless  somewhat 
tantalizing  to  find  an  author  so  incommunicative  as  to  leave  entirely 
td^the  conjecture  of  his  readers  the  objects  he  proposed  to  himself  in 
the  publication  he  offers  them.  Dr.  Kainy  is  so  sparing  of  words 
that  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  lays  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new 
principles  in  the  application  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  new  modes  of 
exposition  of  them,  or  whether  he  merely  compiles  or  abridges  from 
German  and  French  writers  on  the  Theory  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 
Nor  clearly  whether  he  aims  at  supplying  the  demands  of  those 
mathematically  conversant  with  optics,  or  to  instruct  the  under- 
standings of  novices  in  this  science.  It  is  not  that  he  fails  to  make 
such  handsome  acknowledgments  of  his  obligations  to  the  writers  just 
alluded  to,  as  to  proclaim  that  he  has  studied  their  essays,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  veiled  as  to  it^  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  these  enigmas  it  is  so  real  a  gratification  to  en- 
counter a  book  in  our  language  on  the  ophthalmoscope  fi^om  the  pen 
of  a  writer  with  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  optics  to  be  competent 
for  the  task,  that  we  frankly  welcome  it.  We  will  endeavour  to 
judge  impartially  of  its  character  by  comparing  it  chiefly  with  the 
treatise  under  the  same  title  ('Theorie  der  Augenspiegel'*),  by 
Helmholtz,  the  inventor  of  the  instrument,  who  will  be  admitted  to 
be  a  proper  person  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  he  shapes  his  course  essentially  upon  the 
track  observed  by  his  predecessor,  though  he  be  rarely  found  steering 
to  the  same  point  of  the  compass.  As  an  exposition  to  satisfy  the 
expectation  of  geometers,  Helmholtz's  appears  to  us  not  only  more 
complete,  but  to  possess  the  advantage,  dear  to  such  readers,  of  greater 
simplicity.  And  even  for  a  less  informed  class  of  readers  his,  we 
believe,  to  be  the  more  intelligible,  as  a  portion  of  his  article  is  written 
with  especial  reference  to  them.  Dr.  Bainy  interpolates  a  chain  of 
optical  propositions,  such  as  are  discussed  in  every  work  on  the  elements 
of  optics,  and  manifests  some  skill  in  compressing  them  into  a  small  space. 
Such  a  summary  cannot  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  such 
elements,  and  we  hardly  imagine  that  those  who  are  not  so  will  be  able 
to  catch  their  import  to  any  amount  from  statements  in  such  em- 
bryonic folds.  The  eyes  in  his  diagrams,  he  tells  us,  "  are  represented 
as  homogeneous  bodies,  possessed  of  a  single  condensing  refracting 
surface,  which  is  regarded  as  the  optical  equivalent  of  the  various  sur- 
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faces  in  a  real  eye,"  after  the  example,  he  subjoins,  of  Stellwag  von 
Carion,  in  his  *  Theorie  der  Augeuspiegel.'  It  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  accepting  suggestions  from  this  treatise,  that  Helmholtz 
affirms  of  it  that  the  *'  improvements  which  Stellwag  von  Caiion  has 
sought  to  iotroduce  (into  the  said  theory),  I  cannot  acknowledge  to  be 
such  f  but  we  may  rather  doubt  the  propriety  of  substituting  this  funda- 
mental eye — ^which  is  plainly  founded  on  the  lenticular  simplification 
(schema)  for  the  compound  organ  proposed  by  Listing,  and  elsewhere 
employed  by  Helmholtz  himself,  in  formxdizing  certain  optical  proper- 
ties of  the  human  eye — ^because  the  idea  at  the  root  of  this  substitu- 
tion finds  here  too  little  development  for  the  higher  order  of  students 
not  previously  initiated  into  it,  and  does  not  seem  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  instruction  to  others.  Not  to  object  that  our  author  begins 
his  essay  by  references  to  diagrams  framed  for  this  equivalent  eye, 
without  letting  us  know,  until  twenty  pages  after,  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  consequently  gives  some  descriptions  that  dwell  for  some 
time  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  inaccurate.  Again,  any  deviations 
from  a  standard  type,  if  thought  unavoidable,  should  be  carefully 
detailed.  As  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  this  precaution,  we  may 
cite  the  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  retinal  imago  at  page  22y  which 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye  lies  an  inch 
from  the  punctum  aureum,  a  measurement  that  exceeds  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  human  eye  j  yet  the  author  confines  himself  to  the 
remark,  in  a  foot  note,  that  ^^  the  proportion  between  the  size  of  the 
eye  and  the  distances,  &c.,  represented  in  these  diagrams^  is  of  course 
different  from  what  it  would  really  be  in  almost  any  actual  case.*'  This 
docs  not  state  that  the  section  of  the  eye  is  drawn  to  exceed  the 
original,  much  less  state  how  far  the  optical  centre  is  placed  therein 
from  the  punctum.  It  is  only  by  actually  measuring  this  distance  in 
the  diagram,  that  we  ascertain  that  it,  if  not  the  real  eye,  justifies  his 
estimate.  There  are  peculiarities  of  definition,  too,  that  we  have  no 
predilection  for,  as  we  deem  it  irksome,  and  therefore  undesirable,  to 
load  the  brain  with  novel  conceptions  when  familiar  ones  might 
suffice. 

Still  the  essay  is  decidedly  able,  and  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  every  optical  principle  of  interest  to  the  practical  ophthal- 
moscopist,  and  will  repay  a  careful  study  ;  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
exists  in  our  language  any  book  on  the  subject  which  can  at  aU  compete 
with  it  in  substantial  merit. 


Art.  IV. — Clinical  Lectwrea,  By  Bobert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  «fec.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Lionel  S.  Beale, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.,  6ic.— London,  1861. 

This  edition  forms  a  portly  volume  of  well  nigh  a  thousand  pages,  and 
is  a  republication  of  Dr.  Todd's  various  lectures,  which  were  given  to 
the  public  in  1854,  1857,  and  1859;  along  with  an  introduction,  con- 
sisting of  tho  author's  valuable  remarks  on  "  Clinical  Instruction  and 
Hospital  Study,"  and  his  observations  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Acute 
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Diseases,'*  which  originally  appeared  as  prefaces  to  his  volumes  *  On 
Urinary  Diseases,'  and  '  On  Certain  Acute  Diseases.'  But  in  addition 
to  the  above  matter,  the  editor,  not  willing  that  any  single  crumb  of 
his  preceptor's  teaching  should  be  lost,  has  wisely  appended  two 
chapters,  hitherto  unpublished,  '^  On  the  Mode  of  Taking  Cases,"  and 
''On  the  Diagnosis  of  Disease;"  subjoining  the  dedications  which 
belonged  to  the  original  edition. 

Of  the  value  of  Dr.  Todd's  series  of  clinical  lectures,  here  associated 
under  one  cover,  our  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  time  of  their  issue.* 
It  remains  for  us  only  to  allude  to  the  two  lectures  on  case-taking 
and  on  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  which  are  now  submitted  to  us  for 
the  first  time.  The  first  of  these,  containing  homely  advice,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  and  wholesome  to  the  junior  student, 
bears  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  making  clinical  investigation  the 
grand  "  aim"  and  I'esult  of  all  his  work.  The  latter  lecture  is  of  much 
greater  general  scope  and  importance,  and,  like  all  the  author's 
systematic  works,  is  eminently  suggestive  and  practical :  equally  with 
them  it  exhibits  the  writer  as  the  energetic,  enthusiastic  teacher,  and 
the  skilful  diagnoser,  ever  resting  pathological  conclusions  on  a  physi- 
ological baai&  This  lecture,  besides  other  matter,  contains  a  brief 
notice  of  several  instructive  cases,  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  importance  of  diagnosis,  and  is  one  of  which  the  careful 
perusal  would  prove  of  peculiar  help  to  those  studying  disease  among 
hospital  out-patients. 

Dr.  Beale  has  done  the  profession  good  service  in  superintending 
this  second  edition,  rendering  it  the  more  useful  by  the  list  of  cases 
which  is  found  at  the  beginning,  and  by  the  completeness  of  the  index 
which  closes  it.  We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  has 
disturbed  the  order  in  which  the  lectures  were  delivei'ed,  giving  prece- 
dence to  those  which  the  author  wrote  last.  Surely  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  modifications  in  Dr.  Todd's  mode  of  practice, 
so  evident  in  comparing  different  parts  of  his  lectures,  would,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  and  as  a  more  faithful  exponent  of  the  modelling  of  his 
opinions,  the  rather  have  left  the  stones  just  as  they  were  originally 
laid. 


Art.  Y. — TJte  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  tlie  Presei^vation 
of  Healthy  and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Educor- 
tion.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  kc.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Edited 
by  James  Coxe,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.E.     1860. 

This  edition  of  a  work  so  unassuming  and  yet  so  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  as  to  have  reached  the 
enormous  sale  of  38,000  copies  printed  in  Edinburgh,  whilst  it  is 
conjectured  that  no  less  than  100,000  copies  printed  in  America 
have  found  purchasers,  appears  to  be  quite  on  a  level  with  the  present 
state  of  our  physiological  and  chemical  knowledge  so  far  as  it  can 
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be  applied  to  hygiene  and  to  popular  and  social  purposes.  The  addi- 
tions and  necessary  corrections  apparent  in  the  present  volnme,  sup- 
plied by  the  editor  (who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  aiso  edited  the  four- 
teenth edition  of  1852),  are  amply  and  felicitously  introduced,  and 
render  the  work  easy  and  pleasant  reading  even  to  the  scientific 
practitioner,  as  well  as  instructive  to  educators,  trainers,  and  managers 
of  children,  and  to  those  whose  duties  include  the  general  personal 
superintendence  of  masses  of  men.  Those  also  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  human  dwellings,  factories,  schools, 
hospitals,  prisons,  barracks,  ships,  &c.,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  principles  advocated  in  it. 


Abt.  YL — A  Manual  of  EUmefnlary  Chemistry,  TlaeoreHcal  and 
FracHcal.  By  G.  Fownes,  F.RS.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  Hoffmann, 
F.RS.— Zowdon,  1861.     pp.  771. 

This  comprehensive  and  highly  condensed  epitome. of  chemical  science 
is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  readers  of  this  review, 
and  is  so  deservedly  in  request  by  all  students  of  medicine,  that  any 
demonstration  of  its  character  and  composition  would  here  be  super- 
fluous. The  new  edition  following  so  closely  on  its  predecessor  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  appendix,  in  which  the  edi tot's  have  given  "  the  sub- 
stance of  Gerhardt's  views  on  chemical  notation  which  are  daily  gaining 
ground;  and  likewise  a  synoptical  classification  of  the  more  im- 
-^rtant  groups  of  chemical  substances  founded  on  the  new  system.'* 
The  editors  regret  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  adopting  the 
system  in  the  text  of  the  book.  There  are  one  or  two  observations 
which  we  shall  make  on  this  volume  in  an  article  which  we  hope  to 
be  able  ere  long  to  present  to  our  readers  on  recent  chemical  text* 
books,  and  on  existing  methods  of  teaching  chemistry. 


Akt.  VII. — TransacHans  of  the  Epidemiological  Society. 

Vol.  I.     Part  I. 

The  literary  labours  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  since  its  creation, 
in  1850,  have  hitherto  been  known  to  the  profession  only  through  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  of  late  through  the  pages  of  the  *  Sanitary 
Review.'  Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  the  Society  ventured  a  craft  of 
its  own,  well  manned  and  worthy  of  every  prosperous  breeze. 

This  firat  pai*t  of  YoL  I.  commences  with  a  short  but  pertinent 
preface,  bearing  the  well-known  initials  of  the  President,  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington ;  and  this  is  followed  by  an  address  in  his  name  an\l  that 
of  the  secretary,  Dr.  Mc William,  whose  experience  in  all  matters 
connected  with  epidemic  disease  or  sanitary  measures  is  so  well 
known. 

In  the  address  which  was  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  1859—60,  we  find  mention  of  all  the  papers  read  before  the 
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Society  in  1858,  and,  in  addition  to  other  matter,  a  pithy  digest  of  the* 
xeports  of  the  Tarions  accounts  of  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera, 
small-pox,  &c.,  which  have  latterly  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  th» 
globe.  Any  recapitulation,  or  even  summary  of  these  we  are  pre- 
cluded by  want  of  space  from  giving ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  &icts 
of  interest  which  strike  one  on  reading  them,  for  which  we  will  find 
room.  For  example,  we  learn  that  the  Australian  colonies  hav» 
hitherto  enjoyed  immunity  from  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  thosa 
eases  of  scarlet  fever  and  meaales  which  have  occurred  having  been 
imported.  In  1859,  however,  diphth^ia  broke  out  in  Van  Diemen'a 
Land  and  in  New  South  Wales;  and,  as  the  sulubrity  of  the  climate 
renders  the  country  quite  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  endemic- 
disease  or  the  propagation  of  infection,  it  is  a  matter  (as  is  stated  in/ 
the  address)  of  the  highest  moment  and  interest  to  study  the  origin^ 
and  progress  of  diphtheria  or  other  epidemic  diseases  which  may  arise 
in  those  parts.  Again,  with  regard  to  small-pox,  we  learn  that  the* 
comparative  immunity  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  from  this  disease- 
i^hibTmixing  ao  freely,  aa  they  neoeeauily  do.  with  the  ChineM,  front 
whom,  owing  to  their  system  of  inoculation,  it  is  never  absent,  is  due- 
to  the  caution  of  the  proper  authorities,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
instances  of  great  forethought,  required  re-vaccination  to  be  performed- 
on  each  of  our  men  who  did  not  show  satisfactory  proof  of  infimtile 
vaccination. 

The  address  concludes  with  allusion  to  the  subject  of  Quarantine,, 
and  to  the  two  papers  read  before  the  Society  by  Dr.  Milroy — viz.  (1),. 
a  preliminary  Beport  from  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  last  year  at  Liverpool;  and  (2)  an  Account  of  the  Inter* 
national  Quarantine  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  1851.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  hold  out  a  promise  to  our  readers  of  an  early  article 
in  this  Review  on  the  subject  of  Quarantiue. 

Following  the  presidential  address  is  a  selection,  made  by  an  ap- 
pointed committee,  from  the  papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  session  1859-60.  First  according  to  date,  is  a  speculative  com- 
munication by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  "  On  the  Theory  of  Zymosis"— » 
a  theory  which  (according  to  the  author),  if  true,  extends  the  verbal 
list  of  epidemic  disorders,  whilst  it  reduces  such  disorders  to  a  few 
tmities.  Dr.  Richardson  graphicaUy  states  the  various  views  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  held  regarding  zymosis  or  ferment^  a 
process  which  has  been  considered  as  the  origin  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  for  the  most  part  looked  upon  as  a  vitid  one.  Those  who  have 
been  in  opposition  have  opposed  the  zymosis  idea  altogether,  no  evi- 
dence satis&ctory  to  them  having  been  adduced  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  cell  or  other  mark  of  organic  growth  in  the  poisons  of 
zymotic  diBeases.  Both  oidee  argae  from  anidogy  alone,  and  the  diffi- 
culties  on  both  sides  are,  in  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion,  explained-  by 
the  supposition, 

"  That  in  the  propa^tion  of  all  oomnmnicable  diseases,  there  is  a  step  in 
the  process  which  consists  in  the  development  of  an  albuminous  matter  having 
the  power  of  exciting  chemical  changes,  or  zymosis,  in  the  orgsoiism ;  and  that 
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there  is  a  second  process,  consisting  of  a  modification  in  the  animal  chemistry — 
i.e.,  in  the  formation  of  new  and  inorganic  poisons,  upon  the  presence  of 
which  the  symptoms  depend." 

Thus^  it  is  assumed,  the  Cobra  secretes  an  organic  poison,  and  when 
the  victim  dies  in  an  hoar  or  less  from  its  bite,  one  cannot  suppose  that 
it  is  from  the  multiplication  or  reproduction  of  the  poison  in  his  body  ; 
it  rather  is  because  the  poison  sets  up  new  chemical  changes  and  a 
series  of  simple  poisonous  chemical  inorganic  compounds.  Afler 
death  the  blood  of  those  who  have  died  in  this  way  is  found  unusually- 
alkaline,  and  the  alkali  has  been  met  with  in  a  volatile  form.  Kow, 
the  volatile  alkali,  if  so  given  as  to  destroy  life,  produces  the  symptoms 
and  post-mortem  appeai^uces  of  poisoning  by  the  Cobra.  Again,  iu 
the  case  of  yellow  fever,  the  blood  after  death  is  said  to  emit  ammonia, 
and  in  this  disease  the  symptoms,  even  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  are 
just  such  as  are  produced  in  animals  subject  to  small  doses  of  the 
alkalies.  In  both  these  cases  the  poisons  introduced  from  without  do 
not  kill  by  a  continuance  of  the  organic  force,  but  by  exciting  new 
chemical  changes  incompatible  with  the  natural  chemistry  of  the 
body. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  above-mentioned  view  of  zymosis  as 
explaining  why  directly  communicable  diseases  resemble  other  diseases 
not  so  communicable,  and  also  why  so  small  a  portion  of  virus  pro- 
duces symptoms.  It,  moi*eover,  indicates  that  diseases  caused  hj 
absorption  and  external  poisons  are  allied  to  those  produced  by 
changes  occivring  in  the  body  apart  from  external  poisonous  agency; 
thus  acute  rheumatism  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  poison  generated  in 
the  blood,  and  really  is  a  genuine  zymotic  disease,  fdthough  it  is  not  so 
considered  because  it  cannot  be  excited  by  inoculation  in  a  healthy 
body.  Tetanus,  again,  belongs  to  this  class  of  zymotic  diseases,  ac-> 
cording  to  the  author,  as  being  produced  by  an  alkaloid  poison 
analogous  to  strychnia,  developied  in  the  wound  as  a  result  of 
decomposition. 

Dr.  Richardson  concludes  by  suggesting  that  this  chemical  view  of 
zymosis  is  of  the  highest  value,  as  "  leading  to  the  direct  means  by 
which  the  zymotic  may  be  studied  and  exi)erimentally  defined,"  and 
to  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  meeting  such  diseases. 

The  second  article  in  the  <  Transactions'  consists  of  a  statement  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  collect  information,  and  report  upon  tho 
recent  epidemic  of  diphtheria  For  this  purpose  the  committee 
issued  above  two  hundred  circulars  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  also  to  the  entire  profession  by  means  of  the  periodicals,  offering 
certain  suggestions  as  to  matter  and  form  of  the  required  answers, 
so  as  to  insure  uniformity.  Although,  however,  the  profession  was 
appealed  to  so  emphatically,  from  some  cause  or  other  only  twenty-two 
replies,  including  but  thirteen  specific  reports,  were  sent  in.  This 
information  was,  of  course,  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  any  com- 
plete history  of  the  disease.  The  committee  give  an  interesting  and 
valuable  analysis  of  the  reports  and  correspondence,  which  we  have 
no  space  for  quoting. 
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The  third  article  in  the  *  Transactions*  cannot  fail,  as  coming  front 
the  pen  of  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  to  be  of  the 
utmost  practical  value.  It  is  entitled,  <' Suggestions  for  Utilizing 
the  Statistics  of  Disease  among  the  Poor/'  and  when  we  reflect  to 
what  an  extent  facts  in  medical  science  abound,  whether  public  or 
private  pi'acticc  be  considered,  and  that,  except  in  few  instances, 
comparatively  rare  attempts  at  storing  them  up  for  inference  and 
deduction  are  made ;  we  cannot  but  accord  unqualified  thanks,  oa 
public  grounds,  to  any  one  who,  like  Dr.  Milroy,  comes  before  us  with 
such  a  project  as  the  one  contained  in  his  paper.  In  this  communi- 
cation we  have  a  plan  drawn  up  by  which  a  vast  range  of  facts  may 
be  brought  to  light,  classified,  and  utilized  in  the  broadest  way  for  tho 
public  benefit. 

Dr.  Milroy  premises  that  in  England  and  Wales  we  have  no  less 
than  a  million  of  poor  people  in  the  receipt  of  pauper  relief,  and 
perhaps,  in  addition,  another  million  who,  though  receiving  pauper 
relief,  are  under  the  care  of  (about  3000)  parochial  medical  officers. 
Each  case  of  illness  must  at  present  be  of  necessity  duly  registered, 
and  Dr.  Milroy  clearly  shows  what  a  quantity  of  material,  unat- 
tainable by  any  other  machinery,  exists,  which  might  (by  giving  in- 
formation as  to  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  disease  produced 
by  varying  circumstances)  be  rendered  available  in  determining  the 
causation,  progress  and  modes  of  cure  of  those  diseases  which  espe- 
cially abound  among  the  poor,  and  which  are  known  to  be  pre- 
ventable to  a  great  degree  by  hygienic  means.  Complete  registration 
of  all  the  numerous  cases  of  sickness  and  deaths  before  alluded  to, 
existing,  but  only  meeting  the  eye  of  the  guardians.  Dr.  Milroy  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  that  these  should  be  systematically  utilized  in  the 
same  way  as  the  statistics  in  the  army  and  navy  have  of  late  years  been- 
made  useful;  and  that  a  medical  officer  should  be  appointed  and 
attached  to  the  Poor-law  Board  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine 
the  numerous  documents  furnished  by  the  parochial  officers,  and  em- 
body their  facts  and  conclusions.  This  medical  officer  would  also  be 
of  infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  public  hygiene  by  making  known 
the  results  arrived  at,  by  helping  to  guide  local  boards  in  their  various 
sanitary  plans,  and  in  their  regulation  of  workhouses ;  by  assisting 
the  poor-law  inspectors,  and  by  backing  up  the  parochial  medical 
ofiicers  in  their  various  recommendations  to  guardians.  In  speaking 
of  Dr.  Milroy 's  suggestions,  those  upon  the  same  subject  made  by  Miss 
Louisa  Twining  to  the  Social  Science  Association,*  September,  1860^ 
and  by  Miss  Nightingale  at  the  Statistical  Congress,  at  once  suggest 
themselves. 

The  'Transactions'  conclude  by  a  valuable  paper  on  the  'Topo- 
graphy and  Diseases  of  the  Gold  Coast,'  by  R  Clarke,  Esq.,  late 
suigeou  to  the  natives,  in  which  many  valuable  and  curious  details  are 
to  be  found  regarding  the  natural  history  of  the  locality,  and  the 
manners,  modes  of  life,  and  diseases  of  the  people. 

*  Sec  Journal  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  Xo.  10,  Xo7. 18C0,  p.  293. 
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Abt.  YIIL — How  to  Work  wUk  the  Microscope.  A  Cowrse  ofLedurcB 
on  the  Practical  Use  of  the  Instrv/ment  and  Microscopical  Mcmi- 
pulation.  By  Lionel  L.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.RS.,  d^a  Illustrated 
Edition.— 1861.     pp.  124. 

This  volume,  of  tlie  same  size  as  the  ppevious  edition  which  we 
&TOQTabl7  noticed  in  a  former  number,*  is  so  far  superior  to  it  that 
it  possesses  ''numerous  explanatory  illustrations," which  were  wanting, 
and  which  we  before  recommended  as  necessary  to  give  the  work  that 
complete  practical  value  of  which  it  was  capable.  For  efficient 
working  in  the  clinical  wards,  and  out-patient  room,  and  for  the  proper 
study  of  histology,  physiological  and  pathological,  this  little  volume 
appears  all-sufficient  as  an  instructor.  The  illustrations  consist  of 
thirty-two  plates  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  figures. 


Abt.  IX. — On  Gout :  its  History,  its  Causes,  arid  its  Cure,     By  W. 
Gaibdkeb,  M.D.     Fourth  Edition. — London,     pp.  430. 

The  former  editions  of  this  work  are  well  known  to  the  profession 
as  offering  the  reliable  results  of  experience,  judiciously  arranged 
and  presented,  by  one  who  has  seen  many  years  of  practice,  in 
a  pkMuamt^  intelligible,  and  scholarly  manner.  The  new  edition 
places  before  us  freoh  matter,  and  is  otherwise  recommended  as  con- 
taining such  notes  of  Dr.  Bratm  (the  well-known  physician  at  Wies- 
baden), who  translated  Dr.  Gairdner's  work  into  German,  as  set  forth 
bis  views  of  the  nature  of  gout.  We  naturally  were  anxious  to  see 
bow  £sur  the  author  fell  in  with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Crarrod,  as  to  the 
part  played  by  uric  acid  in  the  causation  of  gout.  The  influence  of 
this  acid  in  the  blood,  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  gout,  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Gairod,  is  denied  in  toto  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  latter  repudiates  the  expression  "  uric-acid  diathesis.** 
With  r^ard  to  the  use  of  lithia  in  gout,  a  remedy  highly  recom- 
mended of  late,  Dr.  Gairdner  asserts  that  as  yet  he  has  "  not  discovered 
its  superiority.**  It  is  manifest,  however,  that,  hitherto,  too  short  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  and  it  has  been  too  insuffi- 
ciently tried  by  medical  men  to  warrant  any  positive  or  final  conclu- 
sions of  one  kind  or  another. 

ftespective  of  the  comparative  value  of  alkalies  and  neutral  salts  in 
removing  the  uric  acid  from  the  urine,  Dr.  Gkurdner  is  very  strenuous 
as  regards  the  claims  of  the  latter.  He  states  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  uric  acid  disappear,  or  even  '*  in  any  marked  degree  diminish," 
under  the  former ;  but  he  has  "  seen  it  vanish  under  the  influence  of 
the  neutral  salts  (the  phosphates,  tartrates,  and  citrates  of  potash  and 
soda),  when  it  had  resisted  all  change  from  the  employment  of  car- 
bonates." Not  in  any  way  pretending  to  give  here  an  analysis  of 
this  book,  with  the  former  editions  of  which  our  readers  are  so  familiar, 
we  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  recalling  their  attention  to 
the  valuable  sections  containing  remarks  on  the  too  frequent  abuse  oi 
colchicum  (as  to  the  quantities  administered) ;  and  also  to  the  observa- 
tions on  so-called  metastasis  and  metastatic  gout. 

•  See  BeTiew,  Ko.  40,  p.  448. 
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Abt.  X. — New  Colonial  Medical  Journals. 

We  receive  and  greet  the  evidence  of  increased  activity  among  our 
professional  brethren  in  far-off  parts  with  no  little  pleasure,  and 
rejoice  at  eveiy  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sympathy  with  the 
earnest  labours  of  those  who  at  so  great  a  distance  are  working  hard 
and  honestly  in  the  same  cause  as  ourselves.  The  first  numbers  of 
newly-established  medical  journals  from  Madras  and  from  Jamaica 
have  reached  us.  Of  these,  the  largest,  a  goodly  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  octavo  pages,  is  the  '  Madras  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medical  Science  in  all  its  Branches,*  embracing  original  essays, 
reviews,  selected  cases,  and  medical  intelligence.  It  seems  that  some 
years  ago  Madras  possessed  its  '  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,'  but  this 
for  some  reason  or  other  only  lasted  for  a  period  of  seven  years ;  since 
the  breaking  up  of  that  journal  Madras  has  been  left  without  an 
oracle,  whilst  the  other  two  Presidencies  have  been  duly  represented  in 
medical  journalism  by  the  'Transactions  of  the  Medical  Physical 
Society  of  Bombay,'  the  '  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science/  and  the 
'  Indian  Lancet.'  With  regard  to  the  future  Madras  joumsJ,  we  are 
informed  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publicity  of 
the  elaborate  Beports  which  are  submitted  by  commissioned  medical 
officers  for  the  information  of  the  heads  of  their  departments  in  the 
Presidency.  In  the  present  number,  we  notice  an  interesting  Historico- 
medical  Narrative  of  the  1st  Madras  Fusileers  during  the  year  1857-8, 
by  Dr.  Arthur ;  also  one  by  Mr.  Waring,  on  some  of  the  medical  plants 
of  India,  in  which  are  some  useful  instructions  to  those  who  may  have 
to  study  the  uses  of  native  herbs.  Of  the  communication  by  Mr. 
F.  Day,  on  the  Cochin,  a  notice  was  given  in  our  last  number,  page  257. 
In  the  miscellaneous  department  the  following  cases  are  related  : — 
1 .  •  A  mputation  of  an  Osteo-sarcomatous  Tumour  of  the  Jaw.  2.  Case  of 
Ovariotomy,  by  a  native  surgeon.  3.  Case  of  Chylous  Urine.  4.  Case 
of  Traumatic  Tetanus.  5.  Bemoval  of  Elephantiasis  Scroti.  Altogether 
this  initiatory  number  promises  well,  saving  in  the  matter  of  the 
plates^  which  are  ugly  inartistic  representations  of  an  ugly  subject,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  considering  to  what  extent  recent  events  must 
have  multiplied  both  medical  readers  and  writers  throughout  Indi% 
there  is  ample  room  for,  and  indeed  need  of,  such  a  journal. 

The  other  new  journal  alluded  to,  coming  from  the  remote  west, 
is  published  under  the  title  of  the  ^Jamaica  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine,  Science,  and  Arts.'  It  is  hoped  that  this  production 
may  be  less  ephemeral  than  the  '  Jamaica  Physical  Journal,'  which 
closed  its  career  almost  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing articles  on  medicine  : — 1.  On  the  Tubercular  and  Anesthetic 
Leprosy  of  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Fiddes.  2.  On  the  Fevers  of  Spanish 
Town,  by  Dr.  Phillippo.  3.  On  a  case  of  Ascites  in  which  a  cure 
followed  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  4.  On  the 
Phases  which  Fever  sometimes  assumes,  by  Dr.  Altman,  Coroner. 
We  also  find  two  original  articles,  on  the  Detection  of  Poison  in 
the  Human  Body,  and  a  short  one  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Jamaica.  Moreover,  there  is  prefixed  a  Preface  by  the  editor,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  securing  a  regpodar 
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influx  of  medical  men  into  the  island,  he  alludes  to  a  project  >vhich  has 
been  started  in  some  quarters  for  the  complete  education  in  the  Island 
of  medical  practitioners,  at  the  public  expense.  This  is  held  to 
be  most  untenable,  but  in  lieu  of  this  plan  the  editor  suggests  that 
young  men  in  the  island  might  be  induced  to  embrace  the  pro^ 
fession,  if  public  exhibitions  for  a  period  of  four  years  were  established, 
during  the  first  year  of  which  time  the  exhibitioners  might  act  as 
dressers,  after  which  they  might  study  the  elements  of  their  profession, 
and  then,  after  competitive  examination,  be  sent  to  England  to  finish 
their  education.  On  their  return,  they  might  be  expected  to  reside 
in  the  public  hospital  as  assistemt-house-surgeons  for  a  year  on  a 
moderate  salary.  How  far  such  a  scheme  is  feasible  must  no  doubt 
depend  upon  the  political  condition  of  the  island,  and  on  the  attitude 
of  the  local  goyernment  towards  scientific  considerations  We  shall 
bo  glad  in  the  Fatherland  to  welcome  any  future  Jamaica  medical 
exhibitioners  that  may  find  their  way  hither. 


Art  XI. — The  Medical  Vocahvlary ;  comprising  a  concise  Explana- 
tion of  the  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  its  accessory  Sciences,  By 
R.  FowLEB,  M.D.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  East  of  London* 
— London,     pp.  366. 

That  a  handy  work,  much  cheaper  than  the  elaborate  '  Expository 
Lexicon'  by  Dr.  Mayne,  and  true  to  the  above  title,  would  be  service- 
able and  popular  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  are,  however,  sorry 
to  say .  that  a  review  of  parts  of  Dr.  Fowler's  work  has  proved 
disappointing.  It  contains  at  once  too  little  and  too  much,  and 
some  portions  of  what  it  does  contain  appear  questionable.  Scai'ching 
bap-hazard  in  difierent  parts  for  words  which  (considering  that  the 
work  professes,  "  as  its  chief  aim,"  to  supply  a  nomenclature  of  natural 
History  and  natural  Philosophy)  might  have  been  expected,  the  fol- 
lowing, among  others,  were  found  to  be  absent :  "  actinia,"  <<  artesian," 
*'chara,"  "choke-damp,"  "daguerreotype,"  "equivalent,"  "ecchinococci," 
"  oidium,"  "  pennicilium,"  "  spiculum,"  "  vorticella,"  "  vallisneria." 
Again,  why,  in  a  scientific  vocabulary,  should  such  words  as  the 
following  be  inserted :  "  accent,"  "  accompaniment,"  "  accessory," 
"application,"  "abstemious,"  "actual,"  "aromatic,"  "sign,"  "scaly," 
"  wound,"  <&c.,  the  ordinary  untechnical  meaning  of  which  is  given  % 
They  appear  to  us  perfectly  out  of  place.  We  should  like  also  to  see 
some  guide  as  to  the  quantities  of  certain  syllables  which  are  often  very 
ill-used,  such  as  abdomen,  coronary,  sarcina,  plethora,  &c.;  and  the  volume 
would  be  more  useful  if,  in  reference  to  certain  objects,  an  explanation 
was  furnished  to  the  novice  of  the  origin  of  their  names,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, " Lieberkuhn,"  "Woolfian  bodies,"  "Wormian  bodies."  We 
think,  also,  that  in  certain  instances  the  derivation  of  names  given  is 
questionable,  as  when  "  chemosis"  is  said  to  be  derived  from  xvfioc, 
instead  of  from  XVA<'7* 

In  any  future  edition  we  trust  the  Greek  derivations  may  be  ren- 
dered in  the  original  characters,  as  less  embarrassing  and  much 
{>leasanter  to  the  eye. 
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Art.  I. 

Clinical  Researcliea  into  Morbid  Pigmentary  Changes  in  the  Complexion. 
By  Thouas  Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

{OoneHadtd  firom  our  lati.) 

Melasma  as  a  Neurosis. — ^The  symmetrical  deposit  of  pigment,  and 
the  occurrence  of  leucopathia  without  any  known  local  disease  of  the 
skin,  both  seem  to  point  to  an  influence  exercised  by  the  nervous  system 
on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  independently  of  the  afflux  or  reflux 
of  blood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  as  in  emotional  pallor  or  blush- 
ing. We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  such  pathological  influence  can 
be  demonstrated. 

It  is  well-known  that  certain  reptiles  (as  the  chameleon  and  frog) 
change  colour  under  the  influence  of  emotions.  In  an  interesting 
paper  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society,  June,  1857,  by  Mr.  Lister,* 
it  is  shown,  by  experimental  proof,  that  the  changes  of  colour  ob- 
served in  the  skin  of  the  frog  under  varying  circumstances,  such  as 
would  excite  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  are  due,  in  fact,  to  the 
influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  skin.  The  pigment  is  seen 
in  branched  cells,  as  minute  dark  granules  suspended  in  a  colourless 
fluid,  in  which  they  appear  to  move  freely.  When  the  skin  of  the 
animal  is  very  pale,  the  pigment  is  accumulated  in  the  centre  of  the 
cells ;  otherwise  it  is  difi'used  through  the  cells  and  their  branches  or 
ofi^ts.  This  accumulation  is  a  morbid  proce^,  and  occurs  at  the 
death  of  the  animal.  As  the  movements  of  the  pigment-granules  are 
evidently  under  the  control  of  the  nei*vou3  system.  Von  Wittich,  of 
Konigsberg,t  made  experimental  researches  to  determine  the  mode  of 
connexion,  and  came  to  tlic  conclusion  that  in  this  respect  the  cuta- 
neous pigmentary  system  of  the  frog  was  circumstanced  like  the  heart 
or  intestines.  Mr.  Lister,  taking  up  the  subject  at  this  point,  deduced 
from  his  researches  "  that  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, concerned  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  pigment  cells.'* 
But  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  iudeijendently  of 

•  On  tlic  Ciitancons  Flpmcn^nry  System  of  (he  Frog,  &c.  &c. 
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the  nervous  system  also  inflnenoes  the  pigmentary  changes.  Then, 
again,  the  calorific  rays  act  directly  upon  the  celb  also ;  thus  Professor 
Goodsir  held  the  side  of  a  living  chameleon,  during  broad  daylight, 
before  a  dull  red  fire  for  a  short  time,  and  it  became  much  darker  on 
that  side,  while  elsewhere  the  skin  retained  its  former  pale  green 
colour.  So  that  there  are,  at  least,  three  sources  of  pigmentary  change : 
the  nervous,  vascular,  and  physical ;  the  vascular  includes  the  direct 
influence  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the  physical  those  of  light 
and  heat,  and  perhaps  other  dynamical  excitants. 

The  nervous  forms  of  pigmentary  change  are  of  two  kinds  ;  those 
due  to  centric  cerebro-spinal  influence  (the  emotional),  and  those  due 
to  the  peripheral  influence  of  the  sympathetic  without  consciousness, 
as  the  mdasTna  which  accompanies  pr^nancy.  I  will  give  illustrations 
of  both  these  forms  drawn  from  the  recorded  experience  of  others. 

Case  VII. — General  melasma  from  terror ;  anosmia;  discdora^ 
don  permanent, — A  woman  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  Parisian, 
mob  during  the  first  French  revolution,  for  using  some  benevolent 
expressions  respecting  the  king.  The  "  lantern'*  (the  mob  instrument 
of  execution)  was  let  down  before  her  at  the  moment  she  was  men- 
struating :  menstruation  immediately  ceased.  Her  execution  was 
deferred,  and  soon  after  (in  a  few  days)  her  skin  became  as  black  as 
that  of  a  moderately  black  negro.  The  tint  was  deejier  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders  than  on  the  face ;  on  the  face  and  chest  the  tint  was  the 
same ;  it  was  less  deep  on  the  abdomen  and  legs.  The  limbs  wei« 
marbled  with  white  spots,  which  probably  indicated  the  situation  of 
some  previous  eruption.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  were  blacker  than 
other  parts ;  the  soles,  palms,  and  folds  of  skin  in  the  inguinal  region 
paler.  She  became  *'  languishing'*  (anaemic),  subject  to  beating  in  the 
head,  with  sense  of  oppression  and  general  uneasiness.  She  died  in 
1819,  aged  seventy-five,  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  shock,  the 
skin  remaining  dark  until  death.  The  post-mortem  examination  re- 
vealed old  cardiac  lesions,  apparently  rheumatic* 

LeucopatJiia  will,  however,  result  from  depressing  emotions.  I  do 
not  refer  so  much  to  the  changes  which  are  said  to  take  place  in  the 
skin  of  the  negro  from  mental  causes  (which  have  not  been  carefully 
observed,  I  believe)  as  those  more  well  authenticated  instances  in 
which  the  dark  hair  of  Europeans  and  others  has  become  suddenly 
grey.  An  interesting  and  authentic  example  of  this  kind  of  leuco- 
pathia  has  been  recorded  lately. 

Case  VIII.  —  Sudden  whitening  of  the  ludr  from  terror,  —  A 
correspondent  of  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gkzette'  having  asked  for 
authentic  instances  of  hair  becoming  grey  within  the  space  of  one 
night,  Mr.  D.  P.  Parry,  Staff-Surgeon  at  Aldershott,  writes  the  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  account  of  a  case  of  which  he  says  he  made 
memoranda  shortly  after  the  occurrence:  "On  February  19th,  1858, 
the  column  under  Ceneral  Franks,  in  the  south  of  Onde,  was  engaged 
*  M.  RoitMi:  NoQveau  Journal  de  Mddedne.    Kay,  1819. 
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with  a  rebel  force  at  the  village  of  Chamda^  and  several  prisoDers  were 
taken ;  one  of  them,  a  Sepoy  of  the  Bengal  Army,  was  brought  before 
the  authorities  for  examination,  and  I  being  present  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  from  the  commencement  the  fact  I  am  about  to 
record.  Divested  of  his  uniform,  and  stripped  completely  naked,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  first  apparently  became  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  his  position ;  he  trembled  violently,  intense  horror 
and  despair  were  depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  although  he 
answered  the  questions  addressed  to  him,  he  seemed  almost  stupified 
with  fear;  while  actually  undes  observation,  within  the  space  of  half- 
an-hour,  his  hair  became  grey  on  every  portion  of  his  h^bd,  it  having 
been  when  first  seen  by  us  the  glossy  jet  black  of  the  Bengalee,  aged 
about  twenty-four.  The  attention  of  the  bystanders  was  first  attracted 
by  the  sergeant^  whose  prisoner  he  was,  exclaiming  '  He  is  turning 
grey,'  and  I  with  several  other  persons  watched  its  progress.  Gradually 
but  decidedly  the  change  went  on,  and  a  uniform  greyish  colour  was 
completed  within  the  period  above  named.*' 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  curious  phenomenon ; 
the  most  common  hypothesis  is  that  of  Yauquelin,  that  a  bleaching 
acid  is  poured  out,  which  bleaches  the  hair.  But  this  is  not  tenable  ; 
not  only  has  no  acid  been  found,  but  no  known  acid  is  competent  to 
produce  the  efiiact.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  living  hair,  like 
the  pigmeni-cell  of  the  frog's  skin,  is  so  constituted  that  the  pigment- 
granules  can  move  and  be  concentrated  under  certain  vital  condition& 
These  of  course  will  cease  with  the  removal  of  the  hair  from  the  body, 
and  the  microscopic  and  other  phenomena  will  be  thereby  modified. 
That  the  pigment*cells  of  the  human  skin  are  influenced  by  changes  in 
the  capillaries  and  nervous  system,  such  as  influence  the  pigmentary 
system  of  the  skin  of  the  frog,  is  probable  from  various  facts,  some  of 
which  will  be  shortly  adduced.  I  will  only  mention  here  the  observa- 
tion made  by  M.  Billard  in  the  case  of  cutaneous  ci/anopcUhda  recorded 
by  him.  A  young  girl  had  her  forehead,  face,  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen 
discolored  of  various  shades  of  blue :  but  the  intensity  of  tint  increased 
or  diminished  according  as  the  integumentary  circulation  was  excited  or 
retarded;  for  example,  when  questions  were  put  to  her  calculated 
to  excite  emotional  feelings,  she  blushed  blue  instead  of  red.  The 
changes  in  tint  were  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  chameleon.* 

The  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  independently  of  the  nervous 
system,  influences  the  colour  of  the  frog's  skin,  according  to  Mr.  Lister^s 
researches  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system,  and  those  changes  in  the  latter  be  reflected  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  is  not  fully  understood.  That  this  influence  will 
extend  beyond  the  face  and  neck  in  emotional  states  could  be  shown 
by  numerous  facts.  The  following  is  an  iuterestiog  illustration.  I  had 
engaged  an  artist  in  Edinburgh  (Mr.  N.  Stewart)  to  delineate  accu- 
rately from  the  life  the  colour,  form,  and  distribution  of  certain  vasca- 

<  "  Lorsquc,  par  exemple,  on  addressait  k  la  malade  des  questions  pro]^  res  k  rdmonyoir, 
sa  figare  bleoissait  aa  lieu  de  roagir.  C'^tait  absolument  Tapparition  lubite  des  nuances 
du  cam^l^on.'*— Arch.  Q^n.  de  MM.,  tarn.  xxri.  p.  466. 
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lar  naevi  and  small  varicoee  vessels  scattered  in  groups  over  the  thorax 
and  epigastric  region  of  a  patient.  The  process  was  somewhat  tediona, 
and  the  patient  dosed  a  little  from  time  to  time.  This  somnolency 
interfered,  however,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing  as  to  colour,  for 
Mr.  Stewart  found  that,  if  he  roused  the  patient  fix>m  his  dose,  the 
colour  of  the  nsevi  and  varicose  vessels  became  brighter ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  he  became  dozy  again,  the  tints  became  duller.  This 
observation  is  in  accordance  with  many  analogous  facts  that  might  be 
stated ;  it  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  close  connexion  between  the 
eerebro-spinal  axis  and  the  vascular  system  of  the  skin,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  may  modify  cutaneous  excretion  and  coloration,  and  the 
nutrition  and  colour  of  the  cutaneous  appendages  through  the 
capillaries. 

There  are  more  chronic  forms  of  change  in  colours  of  this  kind  iu 
which  the  connexion  between  the  nervous  system  and  pigmentary 
change  is  not  so  obvious,  but  it  is  not  less  certain  than  in  the  preceding. 
Of  this  class  are  those  dependent  upon  the  excessive  use  or  decline  in 
fimctional  activity  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  coloured  hairs  on  the  body  of  Europeans  become  white  with 
age.  In  old  negroes  the  hair  not  only  becomes  grizzled,  but  the  black 
tint  of  the  skin  changes  to  a  pale  or  dirty  yellow.  The  negro  is  most 
perfect  in  colour  when  at  the  prime  of  life — i.e.,  about  the  age  of  thirty. 
In  Europeans  greyness  of  the  hair  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
approaching  age,  but  the  hoary  head  is  not  necessarily  coincident  with 
a  decline  in  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  body  in 
general.  It  is  sometimes  the  sequel  of  anxiety  or  of  a  fever,  or  other 
exhausting  illness.  ''  Too  much  care  will  turn  a  young  man  grey.^ 
In  these  instances  the  change  is  due  probably  to  the  same  class  of 
changes  in  the  nervous  system  as  the  sudden  whitening  under  intense 
emotion,  but  taking  place  very  slowly.  And  there  is  a  diathetic  form  of 
canities  (as  in  Case  II.),  in  which  the  hair  remaining  thick  upon  the 
bead  becomes  very  white  even  at  a  very  early  age.  This  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  persons  constitutionally  predisposed  to  gouty  affections, 
and  when  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  other  characteristics,  constitutes 
one  of  the  best  diagnostic  marks  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  In  persons 
of  this  kind  with  dark  complexions,  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  one 
lock  prematurely  grey  ;  I  know  one  or  two  instances  in  which  this, 
together  with  a  predisposition  to  gouty  afiections  or  rheumatic  gout,  is 
hereditary. 

.Although  age  and  grey  hairs  usually  go  together,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  so  that  old  peraons  are  occasionally  met  with  who  have  not 
any.  Further,  sometimes  the  grey  hair  of  the  aged  becomes  dark 
again.  A  weaver  (William  Sti'achan)  died  lately  in  Aberdeen  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  About  three  years  before  his  death,  his 
hair,  which  was  quite  grey,  changed  its  colour,  and  assumed  a  darkish 
hue.  But  at  the  same  time  his  vision  improved  so  much,  that  he  re- 
nounced the  use  of  spectacles,  being  able  to  read  the  smallest  type  by 
the  natcd  eye  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  had  always  been  a  very 
healthy  man.  Similar  cases  are  on  record  as  to  the  development  of 
teeth,  and  the  recurrence  of  true  menstmation  iu  old  age. 
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Utero-ovarian  Metasmck — In  these  nearose  forms  of  morbid  pig- 
mentary changes,  the  extent  of  the  change  will  be  determined  according 
as  one  or  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  predisposed  to  be  modi- 
fied in  function,  or  as  the  blood  or  bloodvessels  are  predisposed  to  take  on 
morbid  action.  Now,  this  kind  of  modification  takes  place  in  preg- 
nancy, or  in  cases  of  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation,  complicated  with 
cachectic  states.  The  complex  action  of  these  causes  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  case. 

Case  IX. — NewroBe  and  cachectic  melasma  of  /ace,  axiSce.  and 
ahdomen,  complicated  imth  pregnanct/ ;  chloatfma  of  the  thorax, — 
Fleming,  a  married  woman,  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  into  the 
clinical  ward  in  May,  1858.  She  is  of  olive  complexion,  with  dark 
grey  eyes ;  was  delivered  of  a  child  seven  weeks  ago :  had  her  leg 
amputated  six  years  ago,  and  has  now  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  axilhi 
in  which  her  crutch  rests;  has  a  blowing  systolic  murmur,  loudest  at 
the  base;  palpitation  on  any  exertion;  pulse  76,  of  fair  strength. 
The  appetite  is  impaired ;  vomits  occasionally ;  has  pain  on  pressure 
in  epigastric  region;  conjunctivae  slightly  icteric;  complains  of  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium.  On  the  infra-mammary  regions  of  the 
thorax  scattered  liver-coloured  patches  of  pityriasis  are  observed, 
sporules  of  a  microsporon  being  shown  under  the  microscope.  On  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  especially  towards  the  groins,  there  is 
a  general  dark  tint ;  the  right  axilla  very  dark,  said  to  be  so  from 
childhood ;  areolsd  of  the  nipples  unusually  dark.  On  the  face  a  dark 
yellow  patch  is  seen  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  extending  laterally  on  the 
cheeks,  and  more  particularly  to  the  lefl  side  of  the  nose.  The  upper 
lip  is  somewhat  discoloured;  small  warts  on  the  left  cheek  and  lip  are 
darkly  tinted.  The  &ce  and  abdomen  first  became  discoloured  during 
her  last  pregnancy,  but  have  become  deeper  in  tint  since  the  abscesses 
formed  in  the  axilla.  Her  health  improved  much  under  the  use  of 
the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

If  we  consider  this  case  with  reference  to  the  etiology,  we  may 
distinguish  three  forms  of  melasma.  First,  there  is  the  cachectic  form, 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  abscesses,  and  which  must  be  considered 
as  a  oamM  vera,  without  which  the  local  or  cutaneous  irritants  would 
not  have  induced  morbid  pigmentation.  2.  That  pigment-deposit, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  pityriasis  versicolor,  and  is  known  as 
chloasma  or  ''liver-spots,**  from  tbeir  colour.  Here  the  locality  of 
deposit  is  determined  by  the  local  irritation  of  the  parasitic  fungus, 
the  microsporon fv/rfar.  Its  usual  habitat  is  the  thorax,  back  and 
front,  and  I  may  add  it  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin  of  rheu* 
matic  subjects.  3.  The  melasma  of  the  face  and  abdomen  which 
occurs  so  frequently  during  pregnancy.  Here  the  pigment  deposit  is 
determined  probably  according  to  the  same  law  which  leads  to 
pigmentation  of  the  mammary  areolae  in  pregnancy,  and  to  the  excitation 
uf  the  functions  of  the  surrounding  glands  and  of  the  mammary  gland 
itself.  Although  so  common  in  pregnancy,  it  occurs  also  in  ovarian 
disease.     In  a  case  of  multilocular  dropsy  of  the  ovary,  of  some  years' 

64-xxyii.  '12 
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fitaoding,  in  a  woman  aged  tbirtj-eigbt,  admitted  into  the  clinical 
ward,  there  was  wellnuirked  melasma  of  the  face  and  abdomen.  It 
will  sometimes  occnr  in  oases  apparently  of  functional  disorder  of  the 
reproductive  organa  Hence  I  would  term  this  variety  of  neurose 
pigmentation  tUf.ro- ovarian  melasma.  This  form  may  be  characterized 
by  a  Yuty  intense  blackness  of  the  &ce  and  abdomen  ;  nor  is  the  colour 
limited  to  these  surfaces.  Le  Cat  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  left 
leg  became  black  during  each  pregnancy.*  In  other  cases  the  mammso 
became  discoloured,  and  assumed  a  yellow  or  black  colour.  A  young 
girl,  referred  to  by  Le  Cat,  felt  an  itching  of  the  mamms;  she  took  a 
laxative,  but  her  mammse  became  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  mammie  of 
the  Samoyed  women  are  black;  and  Dr.  Latham,  who  notices  the 
fact,  thinks  it  may  be  due  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  sexual  excitation. 
"  Nupti  virgine,  pro  primitiis  mammse  a  marito  sugebantur.  Multi 
de  nigritudine  mammarum  apud  Samoyedas  scripsere  historicL  Olim 
credidi  aut  gravidas  aut  fusciores  visas  fuisse.  Quid  si  hiec  mam- 
marum stupratio  causse  nigritudinis  fuerit  Tt 

These  utero-ovarian  forms  must  certainly  be  classed  amongst  the 
neurose,  so  far  as  the  exciting  cause  is  concerned,  but  they  may  be  consi* 
dered  to  differ  as  the  action  of  the  viscera  is  pathological  or  physiological. 
Thus  the  melasma  of  the  abdomen,  which  occurs  in  diseases  of  the 
\iterus  or  ovaria,  may  be  classed  with  that  seen  to  occur  in  diseases  of 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  viscera,  already  noticed,  and  in  which 
there  is  probably  an  incident-excitor  action  of  the  diseased  structures 
on  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  on  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  uterus  and  ovaria  through  the  cerebro- spinal 
centres  upon  the  cutaneous  structures  of  the  face,  neck,  axillse,  and 
thorax  (the  mammn)  is  indirect  and  physiological. { 

Masculine  Neurose  MelasTna. — The  cutaneous  structures  of  the  groins, 
pubes,  labia,  and  scrotum  are  in  the  same  category  as  the  preceding^ 
but  they  are  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  sexual  organs  in  each, 
sex  respectively .  This  is  shown  by  the  development  of  hair  on  these 
})ortioDs  of  the  surface  at  puberty,  and  by  the  deposit  of  pigment  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  coloured  races  this  latter  is  very  re- 
markable as  to  the  mammary  areola,  penis,  and  scrotum ;  so  that 
their  surfaces  are  not  unusually  veiy  dark  in  persons  who  have  a  taint 
of  negro  blood,  hardly  otherwise  appreciable.  It  is^  therefore,  a  normal 
tendency  which  is  exaggerated  in  cases  of  melasma.  This  sexual  caut;a- 
tion  explains  why  children  so  rarely  present  the  practitioner  with  ex- 
amples of  melasma.  In  36  examples  of  Addison's  disease  recorded  by 
others?,  or  observed  by  me,  none  was  under  twelve  years  of  age  :  1  boy 
was  twelve,  1  boy  thirteen,  1  girl  fourteen  years  of  age ;  of  the  remaining 
32  cases,  21  were  men  and  1 1  women,  and  of  these  18  were  under  forty, 
and  none  above  sixty.  Further,  these  facts  in  the  clinical  history  of  the 
disease  point  out  a  connexion  between  the  iiervous  system  and  the 
sn[)ra -renal  capsules,  either  direct  or  indirect,  through   the  sexual 

organs. 

•  Op.  dt.  p  142.  t  Descriptive  Ethnology,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

t  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  this  in  in/  lately  published  work, 
Mind  and  Brain,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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Bat  there  is  ano^er  se^taal  difl^noe  in  the  development  of  the 
hair  which  leads  to  morbid  manifestations  of  pigment- deposit.  The 
trunk  of  the  human  female  as  well  as  the  face  is  free  from  hair ;  this 
is  true  of  all  races,  with  the  one  alleged  exception  of  the  females  of  a 
Tery  hairy  race  of  mankiud — ^the  Ainos — ^inhabitants  of  the  Kurile 
Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  European  men,  especially  of  the  Celtic 
race,  are  often  very  hairy  ;  in  such,  tufts  of  hair  may  ive  seen  on  the 
shoulders,  over  the  scapulse,  around  the  mammas,  and  umbilicus,  &o« 
Now,  these  are  some  of  the  localities  of  the  symmetrical  deposit  of  pig- 
ment, as  in  Case  II.  How  &r  the  back  and  shoulders  may  be  the  seat 
of  melasma  in  women  can  only  be  determined  by  more  careful  and 
specific  observations;  but  I  do  not  remember  a  case  in  which  I  have 
noticed  it ;  and  upon  asking  Professor  Simpson  as  to  his  experience 
upon  this  point)  I  find  it  coincides  with  mine.  In  a  case  of  cutaneous 
cyanopathia,  already  referred  to,*  it  is  stated  that  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  trunk  was  alone  coloured — a  statement  which  at  first  led  me  to 
suspect  it  was  an  example  of  hysterical  simulation,  until,  upon  further 
inquiry,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  is  the  anterior  surfisice  which  is  also 
specially  afifected  in  utero-ovarian  melasma.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  masculine  pathological  tendency  to  melasma  of 
particular  portions  of  the  skin  as  well  as  a  feminine.  I  believe,  too, 
that  it  is  as  rare  to  find  the  aymmetrical  forms  on  the  trunk  of  women, 
as  it  is  to  find  melasma  of  the  eyelids  in  man.  And  so  as  to  the 
glandular  forms ;  while  ctcne  (a  disease  of  the  sebaceous  glands)  is  the 
most  common  of  diseases  in  young  men,  I  have  found  no  recorded  case 
nor  seen  one  of  stearrhcea  nigricans  except  in  women,  and  geuerally 
young  women.  Again,  the  melasma  in  which  the  epithelium  covera 
the  pigmented  cells,  as  in  the  coloured  races,  is  less  commonly  seen  as  a 
uniform  change  of  &cial  colour  in  women  than  in  men.  From  all 
these  considerations  it  follows  that,  in  observing  clinically  the  deposit 
of  pigment,  we  must  note  it  in  relation  with  the  general  physiological 
laws  which  guide  both  the  development  of  hair  and  the  deposit  of  pig* 
ment.  These  laws  have  reference  to  race,  to  sex,  and  to  age,  in  so  far 
as  age  bears  on  the  development  and  functional  activity  of  the  repro* 
ductive  organs.  In  relation  to  sanguification,  and  the  healthy  or 
morbid  action  of  other  organs,  the  influence  of  age  on  pigment-deposit 
is  quite  another  thing. 

Neurose  Blepharal  Mdasma. — Amongst  the  sexual  forms  of  neurose 
pigmentary  change,  the  most  common  is  discoloration  of  the  eyelids. 
It  is  so  much  more  easily  observed  than  that  of  the  axillas,  pudenda, 
or  other  portions  of  the  clothed  surface,  that  it  merits  especial  notice. 
It  has  been  variously  termed  blepharal  nigrities,  blepbaro-meladna, 
stearrhcea  nigricans  (Dr.  Neligan).  We  have  to  distinguinh  two  iorm.s ; 
one  in  which  there  is  simply  a  pigment-deposit  in  the  epidermic  scales, 
or  a  simple  form  of  discoloration,  like  the  ordinary  swarthiness,  and 
another  in  which  there  is  a  deposit  of  free  pigment  on  the  skin,  so  that 
it  can  be  wiped  off.  This  latter  is  the  true  stearrhcea  nigricans.  The 
two  kinds  differ  so  much  clinically,  that  I  shall  distinguish  the  formei? 
as  blepharal  melasma, 

*  Arcbives  G^i^rales  do  U^eoln^,  torn.  xxtL  p*  AA5. 
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Discoloration  of  the  eyelids  (especially  of  the  lower  lid)  is  well  known 
to  be  of  very  common  occurrence  during  menstruation ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  due  to  pigment  deposit,  for  upon  careful  examination, 
in  many  cases  (and  even  in  young  male  patients),  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  sort  of  venous  lividity.  This  lividity  differs,  however,  so  much 
in  different  persons,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  some  there  is  pig- 
ment in  the  blood,  although  not  deposited  in  the  epidermic  cells,  for 
after  menstruation  has  c^sed,  the  colour  seems  to  pass  away.  In 
othena,  however,  it  only  became  less  deep  or  yellower;  and  careful 
examination  shows  that  there  is  a  faint  melasma  in  these  cases.  In 
well-marked  forms,  the  hue  is  so  deep  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true 
character. 

Permanent  or  chronic  blepharal  melasma  is  seen  in  women  with 
chlorosis  or  melancholia;  in  women  of  a  certain  age  who  have 
never  had  children,  but  without  any  important  change  in  the  health ; 
in  those  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis;  and  in  women  who  have  had 
children,  and  in  whom  it  is  the  permanent  sequel  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
also  permanent  as  a  sequel  of  some  pre-existing  disease  from  which- the 
patient  has  long  recovered,  as  in  Case  Yll.  In  ordinary  instances  of 
this  kind  it  is  rarely  limited  to  the  eyelids,  but  extends  over  the  fore- 
head as  a  brown  stain,  and  in  patches  upon  the  cheeks.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  a  normal  condition.  An  instance  came  under  my 
notice  of  a  woman,  aged  forty-four,  with  well-marked  blepharal 
melasma  of  both  lids,  uterine  disorder  and  leukssmia,  who  informed  me 
(and  the  statement  was  corroborated  by  her  sister)  that  they  were  six 
sisters  in  family,  and  that  they  all  had  dark  eyelids  as  a  family  cha- 
racteristic. Five  had  very  dark  hair,  one  was  fair,  with  eyelids  not  so 
dark  as  the  other.  In  all  these  the  tint  varied,  but  was  especially 
darker  during  the  menstrual  period. 

The  most  interesting  forms  of  blepharal  melasma  are  thoi^  in  which 
it  is  associated  or  coincides  with  emotional  or  functional  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a  neurose 
form  in  these,  because  uterine  and  hsemic  disorder  are  equally 
prominent.  The  following  case  illustrates  its  connexion  with  a 
deeply-depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  probably  with 
melanaBmia. 

Case  X. — Profound  melancholia;  anccmia;  leucocytosiB;  amenor- 
rhout;  ydlow  bronzing;  aymmebrical  mdaama  of  eydids  and  face; 
mdanofmia, — Bartleman,  a  domestic  female  servant,  aged  twenty-four, 
admitted  into,Ward  10  (Edinburgh  Infirmary)  during  the  summer 
clinic  of  1858.  She  was  profoundly  melancholic ;  rarely  spoke;  her 
oountenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  mental  distress.  The  body  was 
meagre,  the  lips  and  mucous  surEsice  very  pale,  the  complexion  of  that 
peculiar  sallow  hue  termed  waxy  (yellow  bronzing).  There  was  sym- 
metrical melasma  on  the  face,  but  the  eyelids,  both  upper  and  lower, 
were  in  particular  deeply  tinted  with  pigment.  Menstruation  had  been 
8us|)euded  for  several  months;  no  hepatic  or  splenic  enlargement  de- 
tectei     The  blood  was  carefully  examined  in  this  case  on  three  sepa- 
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rate  oocasdons^  when  brown  masses  like  particles  of  hsematine  were 
observed.  The  coloured  corpuscles  were  normal  in  colour,  but 
crenated  easily ;  the  white  were  greatly  in  excess.  She  was  remoTcd 
to  an  asylum. 

The  tint  in  cases  of  melancholia  in  young  female  patients  is  some- 
times chlorotiCf  the  yellow  hue  verging  upon  green.  The  popular 
theocy  is  that  in  young  women  with  chlorosis,  the  tint  and  the  cor- 
poreal condition  with  which  it  is  associated  are  due  to  emotional 
influences  of  an  amatory  yet  depressing  character.  Thus  Shak- 
speare  observes  of  one  of  lus  female  characters  who  "  never  told  hor 
love'*— 

'*  She  iiiiied  in  thoaght. 
And  with  «  green  and  yellow  meUnohol/ 
She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument 
Smiling  at  grief.'*— 7V«(/IA  Nighi,  act  U.  toene  4. 

In  this  he  doubtless  expressed  the  pathology  of  the  time,  for  chlo- 
rosis was  formerly  known  as  the  Jthn-e  de  VSnua.  And  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  etiology  of  this  class  of  pigment  changes,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  really  a  connexion  between  them  and  the  uterine  functions. 
But  the  complexion  in  melancholia  varies  much,  and  doubtless  according 
to  its  causes.  In  some,  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  of  centric  origin,  there 
is  little  change  of  colour ;  in  others  the  tint  is  icteric ;  in  the  most 
typical  forms  the  £stce  is  as  if  washed  over  by  sooty  water,  or  very 
delicate  Indian  ink  :  chlorosis  is,  however,  often  really  a  form  of  scor- 
butus, dependent  upon  the  bad  hygiene  of  girls'  schools.  And  when 
melancholia  depends  upon  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood  from  im- 
perfect nutrition,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  poor,  there  is  a 
chlorotic  tint  of  the  complexion.  But  this  morbid  state  may  be  un- 
doubtedly induced  by  long-continued  strain  on  the  nervous  system 
coinciding  with  want  of  sleep ;  or  by  a  fever  or  epidemic  disease  of  a 
depressing  kind.  And  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  even  be  caused 
by  pigment-deposit  in  the  capillaries  or  nerve-cells  of  the  brain.  I  shall 
not  now  discuss,  however,  its  connexion  with  melausemia,  and  the  theory 
of  causation  which  refers  it  to  morbid  states  of  the  spleen.  I  would 
only  remark  here  that  blepharal  melasma  coinciding  with  melancholia 
in  women,  should  direct  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries. 

TransUari/,  acute  or  aub-aciUe,  Uepharal  mdaama^  is  often  associated 
in  women  with  other  neuroses,  especially  those  of  the  hysterical  class, 
and  is  not  uncommonly  complicated  with  stearrhoea  nigricans.  It  is 
also  induced  by  emotional  causes  acting  on  the  nervous  system  of 
women.     I  take  the  following  illustrations  from  Le  Gat. 

Case  XL — NewroM  Uepharal  mdaama  Jromjright,  extending  to  Uie 
face  and  arme  ;  at  first  yellow,  ending  in  deequamation, — In  October, 
1749,  the  daughter  of  M.  Yeury,  aged  sixteen,  met  a  man  in  the  dark, 
who  insulted  and  greatly  terrified  her.  In  the  morning  the  lower  eye- 
lids were  observed  to  be  yellow  (yellow  bronzing) ;  the  colour  gradually 
extended  over  the  fietce  for  eight  consecutive  days  until  it  was  covered. 
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Then  the  yellow  tint  gradaally  deepened  into  black  (swarthjlmmzing.) 
Eight  days  after  the  date  when  her  iace  became  yellow,  the  bends  of 
the  arms  became  yellow  also,  and  thence  the  colour  extended  over  the 
firearm,  and  this  also  became  black.  She  took  a  quantity  of  drugs, 
and  many  prayers  were  said  for  her  in  the  "  Quartier,"  as  the  change 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  supernatural  causes,  but  all  without  efiect 

In  about  four  months  after,  the  young  lady,  when  touching  her  &08» 
found  scales  coming  off  it,  and  to  her  great  joy,  she  observed  that  the 
skin  btslow  was  of  the  natural  colour.  She  worked  diligently  (''de 
grand  coeur")  at  peeling  off  her  Ethiopian  skin,  and  suooeeded  in  a 
few  days  in  regaining  her  natural  hue.  The  arms  were  the  first  to  be 
restored.* 

The  combined  influence  of  the  state  of  the  blood  and  nervous  sys- 
tem in  pregnancy,  conjoined  with  a  highly  nervous  temperament  and 
the  depressing  emotion  of  grief  in  inducing  a  strongly-marked  deposit 
if  not  excretion  of  black  pigment,  is  shown  in  the  following  case  :-*- 

Case  XII. — ffytieria,  grief;  mdasma  of  the  forekead,  eydida,  and 
/(oce  ;  hyperoesthesia  of  ^  affected  surfaces  ;  recurreni  during  successive 
pregnancies. — In  1761  a  Parisian  lady  of  high  rank  (a  duchess)  had 
had  four  children  (daughters).  She  had  much  anxiety  and  grief,  two 
of  her  children  dying  while  her  husband  was  at  the  wars,  when  she 
lost  a  third.  From  excessive  weeping  her  eyelids  became  livid,  and 
then  diBcoloured,  as  if  paint-ed  black.  The  colour  also  extended  over 
the  cheeks  iu  patches.  She  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  state  when 
she  became  pregnant.  She  had,  however,  neither  violent  oon>'ulsionB 
nor  vomiting,  as  in  her  previous  pregnancies,  and  went  on  well  until 
the  seventh  month,  when  her  remaining  child  fell  ill.  Her  forehead  then 
began  to  appear  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  became  finally  black,  the 
colotir  extending  to  the  eyelids,  and  thence  over  the  fiice  in  patchest^ 
until  the  whole  face  was  black.  The  tint  varied,  being  sometimes 
deeper,  sometimes  paler.  The  skin  was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  Her 
hair  was  naturally  dark,  but  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  were 
cinrkiT  than  elsewhere.  She  rouged  to  hide  the  discoloration.  At  her 
oonfiuenient  (of  a  son),  she  had  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  black  colour- 
ing matter  oozed  from  the  skin,  blackening  the  handkerchiefs  and 
leaving  the  skin  white. 

At  her  next  pregnancy,  at  the  seventh  month,  the  melasma  took 
place  again,  without  any  obvious  cause,  appearing  as  black  points.  She 
could  not  bear  the  surface  to  be  touched,  and  again  rouged  to  bide  the 
discoloration.  In  the  eighth  month  she  was  attacked  by  a  double  ter* 
tian,  and  the  pigment  gradually  disappeared,  but  convulsive  attacks 
came  on,  and  continued  daily  until  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

During  a  third  pregnancy  the  same  symptoms  appeared.  Dreadful 
headaches  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  and  at  the  seventh,  facial  me- 
lasma, which  was  ushered  in  by  feverish  paroxysms  and  pulsations  in 
the  head.  The  melasma  commenced  on  the  eyelids,  was  not  so  deep  ia 
tint  as  on  previous  occasions^  and  ended  in  about  three  weeks  in 
desquamation. 

•  Le  Cat,  op.  dt.,  p.  ITS. 
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BUpharal  Mdasma  in  Men. — This  form  is  so  commonly  met  with  in 
women,  as  to  be  thought  peculiar  to  the  sex;  this,  however,  is  an  error. 
It  may  be  observed  occasionally  in  men.  It  usually  commences  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  extends  like  a  daub  of  Indian 
ink  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  lid.  I  have  observed  it  most 
commonly  in  men  with  dusky  complexions,  of  enfeebled  health,  and 
nervously  disposed.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  it  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  genito-urinary  system ;  but  I  think  it  was  so  in  the 
three  or  four  cases  I  have  noticed.  That  the  lower  eyelid  in  men  is 
influenced  by  that  system,  as  well  as  in  women,  I  have  no  doubt ;  in 
young  men  who  indulge  greatly  in  sexual  excesses,  it  may  be  some^ 
times  seen  as  dark  and  swollen  as  in  a  menstruating  woman.  And 
considerable  obaervation  has  led  me  to  connect  that  bladdeiy  lower 
eyelid  seen  in  men  past  middle  age,  with  disorder  o£^  the  prostate  or 
some  other  portion  of  the  genito<urinary  system. 

Steaarhaal,  or  Free  Facial  Figments, — The  free  excretion  of  pigment 
from  the  eyelids  (the  other  form  of  blepharal  melasma)  has  been  ob** 
aerved  in  women  exclusively.  The  unctuous  character  in  some  cases 
of  the  black  stuff  excreted  on  the  fiice,  and  its  apparent  origin  from 
the  sebaceous  glands,  have  led  various  observero  to  consider  it  as  essen- 
tially a  flux  of  sebaceous  matter,  and  hence  it  has  been  designated 
siearrkcM.  There  are  two  clinical  forms  usually  described,  the  yellow 
and  the  swarthy ;  or,  S.  flavesoens  and  S.  nigricans.  A  third  form— 
the  ccBruleam,  or  blue— ought,  however,  to  be  added.  The  etearrhoea 
flaveacena  is  most  commonly  seen  upon  the  cheeks  and  nose.  There 
are  various  diseases  of  the  &ce  and  scalp  in  which  an  exudation  of  a 
yellow  matter,  drying  into  yellow  crusts,  is  the  chief  characteristic 
Its  resemblance  to  honey  has  originated  some  of  its  names,  as  meH- 
eeiie,  effloraiio  tneHUif  peydrada  indUfera^  melitaffra,  Ac,  Alibert  has 
two  forms — '*  melitagra  acuta,  vel  flavesoens,*' and  '*  melitagra  chronica^ 
vel  nigricans."  The  latter  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
chronic  impetigo  occurring  in  aged  and  cachectic  persons^  not  peculiar 
to  women,  and  not  limited  to  the  face  or  neck.  It  hasi  therefore,  no 
nosological  affinity  with  the  true  stearrhosa  nigricans,  but  is  simply 
one  of  those  cachectic  affections  of  the  skin  in  which  the  deposit  of 
black  pigment  is  a  common  symptom.  The  other  is  identical  with  the 
Btearrhcsa  flavescens,  and  is  peculiar  to  women.  The  exciting  causes 
are  various  local  irritants,  of  which  the  sun's  rays  seem  the  most  com* 
mon.  Alibert  mentions  an  instance  of  thb  kind  in  which  both  eye* 
lids  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  affected  as  well  as  the  face,  in  a 
woman  aged  thirty,  with  dark  hair  and  brown  but  very  fine  skin.  In 
another  woman  of  the  same  age,  the  complaint  extended  from  the 
fiice  to  the  arm.  The  exudation  was  accompanied  with  the  most  in- 
tense itching  of  the  part  affected.  This  patient,  at  the  commence- 
ment, had  an  irresbtible  tendency  to  sleep,  and  she  drank  large  quan* 
titles  of  coffee  to  keep  her  awake,  but  without  effect.  The  following 
shows  its  connexion  with  emotional  states* 

Case  XIII. — FriglU  during  yregn(mojf  ;   hj/iterical.  9U8ceptibiKty ; 
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neuroae  itearrhoeajlavescens, — Justine,  a  laundress,  being  pregnant,  was 
Teiy  much  alarmed  by  a  peal  of  thunder.  After  her  confinement  of  a 
healthy  child  she  did  not  become  regular,  and  was  so  irritable  that  the 
least  contradiction  excited  her.  The  upper  lip  and  the  sur&ce  of  the 
nose  became  covered  with  yellow  crusts  like  honey.  A  little  steam 
easily  brought  them  ofi^  but  they  soon  reappeared,  the  skin  presenting 
an  erysipelatous  swelling  of  a  deep  red  colour.'* 

Rdaticm  of  ike  Yellow  and  Black  Forms  of  SUa/rrhoacL — ^It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  pigment  to  which  the  exudation  or  excretion  owes  its 
colour  is  identical  with  that  to  which  the  yellow  '^  bromsing"  and  the 
tint  in  the  xanthous  races  of  mankind  are  due ;  and  that,  codm- 
quently,  it  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  brown  or  black  pigment. 
In  commenting  ou  a  case  of  stearrhoea  nigricans,  Dr.  Neligan  ex- 
presses a  different  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  latter  the  black 
tint  occurs  because  the  sebaceous  fluid  is  '*  stained  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood ;  just  as  in  the  same  cases,  and  as  occurred  in 
those  above  narrated,  matters  rejected  from  the  stomach  are  often  of 
the  colour  of  grumous  blood,  while  in  other  examples  we  have  dark 
grumous  sputa,  dark  bloody  urine,  or  hsemorrhagic  extravasation  into 
the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  true  skin.'*f  The  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine is  that  the  excretion  from  the  sebaceous  glands  has  its  own  proper 
colouring  matter.  I  have  already  shown  how  true  animal  pigment 
differs  from  that  spurious  kind  which  is  the  result  of  a  transformation 
of  tlie  haematin  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  these 
recorded  cases  of  S.  nigricans  to  indicate  that  the  pigment  is  of  this 
class,  although  they  have  a  pathological  relationship  through  the 
nervous  system  as  to  cause,  with  the  hysterical  and  other  cutaneous 
hsemorrhages  {hcemophilia)  which  simulate  purpura.  On  the  contrary, 
microscopic  researches  prove  that  the  colour  is  caused  by  pigment^ 
granules  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  epidermic  cells. 

Dr.  Neligan*s  own  case  illustrates  very  well  the  close  relations  of 
the  yellow  and  black  varieties  of  stearriioea,  and  the  leading  points 
in  their  pathology.  His  patient  presented  both  forms ;  as  is  usuaJj 
was  a  young  woman  of  nineteen ;  had  hysteria,  amenorrhoea,  vica- 
rious hsamoptysis  and  hsematemesis  (hysterical  hemorrhage)  ;  and  at 
each  monthly  period  a  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  akin  of  the  trunk 
designated  "  erysipelas,^  but  which  apjjears  to  have  been  only  a  cuta- 
neous neurose  congestion,  continuing  for  three  or  four  days.  The  pig- 
ment deposit  appeared  subsequently  to  tliis,  first  as  a  ^uA-black  stain 
at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye.  The  following  morning  a  large 
black  patch  was  observed  by  Dr.  Quinan  under  each  eye.  The  con- 
junctiv8B  were  unaltered  in  appearance,  not  being  either  congested  or 
swollen.  The  black  patches  were  permanent,  but  extended  somewhat 
and  became  deeper  in  colour  at  each  monthly  period.  The  skin  was 
excessively  tender  to  the  touch,  so  much  so  that  she  would  not  allow 
any  local  application  to  be  tried.  In  December,  1854,  Dr.  Neligan 
saw  the  case  with  Dr.  Quinan.     At  this  time  vomiting  recurred  every 

•  Alibert :  Monograph  des  Dermatoses,  torn  ii.  p.  117. 
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morning;  her  coagb  exceedingly  tronbleBome ;  the  girl  much  ema- 
ciated, excq}t  in  the/ace^  highly  hyaterical,  nervous,  and  excitable.  The 
dark  patches  extended  now  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  ap|)er 
eyelid  and  partly  over  the  left,  and  on  the  right  side  reached  the  cheek. 
The  colour  was  precisely  that  of  Indian  ink.  On  examining  the  patches 
with  a  powerful  lens,  it  was  seen  that  the  tint  was  not  uniform  in 
depth,  but  was  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  dark  dots  cor« 
responding  to  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  No  attempt  was 
maide  to  remove  the  pigment,  as  the  surface  of  the  skin  was  so  ex- 
quisitely tender  that  she  could  not  bear  the  most  gentle  pressure  of 
the  finger. 

In  April,  ]  855,  the  cough  was  better,  and  the  vomiting  of  dark 
matter  had  ceased  to  a  great  degree,  but  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  was  much  more  impaired.  The  discoloration  was  dee{)er  in 
tint,  and  had  extended  very  much  over  the  face,  now  engaging  both 
cheeks  to  below  the  malar  bones,  and  also  the  ake  of  the  nose. 

"  On  the  forehead  and  around  the  black  stain  on  the  cheeks,  there 
was  observed  an  exudation  of  yeUaw  matter,  precisely  the  same  in 
appearance  as  is  witnessed  in  stearrhcea  Jlavesoens.  Wherever  this  was 
rubbed  off  or  the  parts  below  irritated,  the  integument  was  seen  to  be 
in  an  inflamed  state,  the  sebaceous  follicles  hypertrophied,  and  their 
orifices  enlarged;  in  short,  in  precisely  an  analogous  condition  to  what 
occurs  in  that  disease,  except  that  many  of  the  enlarged  orifices  were 
filled  up  with  the  black  matter  which  was  the  cause  of  the  black  dis' 
coloration  on  other  portions  of  the  face."* 

This  case  presents  several  points  of  interest — namely,  the  progressive 
development  of  the  pigmentation  concurrently  with  continued  uterine 
disorder  and  hysterical  symptoms ;  the  hy penesthesia  of  the  affected 
surfaces ;  the  coincidence  of  the  two  forms  of  coloured  stearrhoea  ;  and 
the  deposit  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  face  when  there  was  no 
deposit  elsewhere— a  peculiarity  not  unfrequently  manifested  in  aggra- 
vated hysteria,  and  giving  the  fiicial  expression  a  very  deceptive 
character  of  health. 

Utero-ovarian  Stearrhoea  Nigriocms. — The  case  just  detailed  illus- 
trates very  well  one  of  the  nenrose  forms  of  the  swarthy  stearrhoea^ 
and  in  this  respect  may  be  classed  with  Case  XII.  But  just  as  is  the 
case  in  the  yellow,  so  in  the  swarthy  it  happens  that  the  excretion 
may  take  place  without  any  considerable  derangement .  of  the  health. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  'Phil  Transactions  for 
1709/  by  Mr.  Yonge,  of  Plymouth.  A  young  girl,  aged  sixteen,  who 
had  never  menstruated,  but  healthy,  although  thin,  had  a  few  <'  hot 
pimples'"  on  her  cheeks,  which  '*  bleeding  and  a  purge  or  two**  cured. 
She  continued  very  well  until  about  a  month  after,  when  her  face 
suddenly  turned  black,  like  that  of  a  negro.  The  terror  the  change 
excited,  and  the  curiosity,  exorcisms^  and  prayers  of  which  she  was 
the  subject,  under  the  belief  that  she  was  bewitched,  rendered  her  very 
hysterical.  If  washed  ofi^  the  black  matter  reappeared  from  two  to 
five  or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     There  was  a  little  warm 

•  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, roL  six.  p.  SOI. 
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flushing  of  the  skin  when  it  appeared,  but  no  pain  nor  sickness.  It 
felt  unctuous  to  the  touch,  had  no  taate,  and  coloured  the  cloth  used 
to  wipe  it  off.  Mr.  £.  Wilson,  in  his  work  *  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,' 
refers  to  a  case  under  Dr.  Macintyre,  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  the 
pigment  could  be  removed  by  washing,  and  reapposured  in  twelve 
hours.  The  same  phenomena,  with  the  same  absence  of  important 
symptoms,  have  been  also  observed  in  blue  stearrhcsa.  In  the  great 
proportion  of  the  recorded  cases,  however,  the  skin  was  so  painfully 
sensitive,  that  the  i)atient  would  hardly  permit  it  to  be  washed  o£ 
Thus  the  skin  was  so  sensitive  in  Mr.  Teevan*s  patient  (a  young  lady 
with  the  blepharal  form),  that  she  was  not  only  reluctant  to  attempt 
to  wash  away  the  pigment,  but  every  fresh  exudation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  burning  sensation  and  a  pricking,  and  local  applicationa 
induced  on  two  occasions  an  erysipelas  of  the  face.* 

The  connexion  between  these  stearrhosal  forms  of  pigment-excretion, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  thus  indicated,  is  also  obvious 
from  other  particulars  in  the  cases  already  quoted,  and  in  others  re- 
corded.t  Thus  we  find  emotions  of  any  kind  are  active  excitants. 
The  most  common  connexion  of  the  discolorationB  in  the  way  of 
causation  is,  however,  with  the  functions  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria. 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  in  men  or  in  old  women,  but  in  women 
either  at  the  age  when  these  functions  are  being  established,  or 
during  pregnancy,  or  during  states  of  health  coinciding  with  disorder 
of  menertiruation. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  these  cases  of  S.  nigricans  are  cases  of  simula- 
tion, and  that,  in  fact,  the  disease  is  not  real ;  but  this  is  a  conclusion 
as  to  all  cases  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  facts  when  a  number  of 
cases  are  compared.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
disease  may  be  simulated  by  hysterical  patients  afflicted  with  the 
monomaniacal  cunning  not  uncommon  in  young  girls  who  have  a 
desire  to  excite  sympathy  or  wonder.  Anything  of  the  kind 
occurring  in  old  women  or  in  men  would  require  great  gaution  in 
this  i*espect4 

Bltie  DiaoolorcUion  of  the  Eydida  {atearrhoBa  caarulea).  —  Cases  of 
pigmentation  are  on  record  in  which  all  the  other  symptoms  being 
almost  the  same,  a  blue  pigment  took  the  place  of  the  yellow  or  black. 
This  state  has  been  termed  by  M.  Billard  of  Angers  cyanopathia 
cutatiea,  or  cutaneous  blue  disease,  to  distinguish  it  from  cyanosis,  in 
which  the  blueness  of  the  surface  is  nothing  more  than  a  lividity,  due 
to  the  circulation  of  venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  open  foramen 
ovale.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  cyanopathia  recorded  by 
M.  Billard.  In  all  essential  points  it  coiresponded  with  the  recorded 
ncurose  cases  of  S.  nigricans  and  S,  flavescens,  with  which  it  may  be 
therefore  classed  as  S.  ooBrulea, 

*  Transactions  of  the  Kedioo^himrgical  Sodety  of  London.  toI.  zxyUL 

t  Se«  original  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Leroy  de  M^rloourt,  in  his  Memoire  ear  la  Colonu 

tion  partielle  en  noir  on  en  bleu  de  la  Peau  chez  les  Femmes :  Arch.  Odn.  de  MMecine, 

torn.  0.  p.  480. 
%  IVofessor  Simpson  has  mentioned  to  me  a  oaae  of  simulation  of  blepharal  melanna 

which  came  under  bis  notice  in  a  gentlewoman  nearly  sixty  years  old.    Circunutancet 

rendered  it  probable  that  morbid  ranity  W4s  the  OKOse  of  the  artifloial  blackening. 
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ThiA  somewhat  iMe  form  of  cutaneous  diaooloiation  is  most  inte- 
resting, from  the  fact  that  it  has  clearly  a  pathological  relation  with 
the  excretion  of  carboo  in  the  form  of  tuinary  pigments,  and  perhaps 
a  physiological  relation  with  the  brighter  colours  of  birds  and  other 
animals  of  brilliant  tints.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  patho- 
logical production  of  these  pigments  generally  is  connected  with  a 
function  of  the  kidneys  not  hitherto  investigated  in  its  physiological  or 
pathological  relations — ^namely,  that  of  elimioating  carbon,  the  nitro- 
genous elements  of  the  urine  having  attracted  attention  almost 
exclusively.  The  following  history  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  case  :«<-* 

Cask  XIV. — Stearrhcea  ccerulea;  amenorrhoea;  hasnuUemms; 
anosmia;  splenic  disease  (J) — A  woman,  aged  thirtv-three,  who  had 
not  menstruated  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  previously  very  irregular 
in  this  respect,  but  with  htematemeHls,  from  time  to  time,  bad  violent 
palpitation  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  for  which  she  had  been  bled  at 
least  sixty  times.  About  a  year  and  a  half  previously  to  coming  under 
Dr.  Penn's  notice,  she  had  a  sharp  "  splenalgia,"  and  later  an  attack  of 
a  tertian  intermittent,  with  almost  daily  vomiting  of  blood.  During  the 
subsequent  six  months  a  blueness  of  the  eyelids  had  been  observed^ 
which  began  with  blue  spots  on  the  lower  lid  of  both  eyes,  extending 
downwards  on  the  cheek  and  upwards  to  the  upper  eyelids  until  it  sur- 
rounded the  orbits.  It  could  be  wiped  off  with  a  moist  cloth,  but  re- 
appeared next  day,  was  of  a  tint  brighter  than  indigo,  but  varied  in 
intensity  at  periodic  intervals.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
removed  colouring  matt-er  was  found  to  be  an  indigo-blue  pigment, 
contained  for  the  most  part  in  epidermic  cells,  but  existing  also  as  free 
grains,  lying  singly  or  in  masses.  It  was  unchanged  by  acetic  and 
nitric  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  ether,  but  dissolved  in  coucentrated 
sulphuric  acid  without  previous  change  in  colour.  The  urine  was 
tested  for  cyanurin  without  sucoestk  * 

Dr.  Biichner  has  related  a  similar  case  as  to  the  blue  discoloration,  the 
subject  of  which  was  a  pregnant  woman.  A  blue  deposit  has  been  ob- 
served in  other  cases,  in  which  that  of  a  black  pigment  might  have  been 
expected.  A  disease  termed  carate^  of  a  diathetic  character,  is  endemic  in 
New  Qranadaand  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  attacking  chiefly 
the  negroes,  mulattos,  and  Indian  half-breeds.  It  is  characterized  by 
various  changes  in  colour,  as  copper  colour,  dull  white,  crimson  red,  or 
dark  blue.  It  apiiears  to  be  a  cutaneous  disease  allied  to  ayphilis,  or  to  be 
a  parasitic  disorder,  which  affects  the  colour  cells,  and  (to  use  the  popular 
phraseology)  blackens  the  whites  and  whitens  the  blacks.  Alibert  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  in  the  person  of  a  surgeon,  from  the 
borders  of  the  **  Madeleine,"  whose  face,  chest,  and  limbs  were  dotted 
over  with  yellow,  red,  and  blue  spots,  giving  the  skin  a  peculiarly 
marbled  ajipearance.     They  began  with  a  slight  itching.     Dr.  G.  Van 

•  Dr.  Penn:  Nederland.  Week-blatt  for  1866;  and  Canatatt't  JahrMberioht  for  1868^ 
BaadiiLp.  MS^ 
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Arcken  has  also  lately  described  the  disease.*  The  bine  is  the  mildest 
form,  attacking  persons  aged  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
consisting  in  the  appearance  of  round  or  oval  blue  spots  on  the  face. 
The  spots  coalesce  and  extend  down  the  neck  or  the  chest  where  the 
ribs  are  often  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  give  the  patient  the  appear- 
ance of  being  striped  like  a  zebra.  The  hands  and  lower  portion  of 
the  tibia  are  commonly  afiected,  and  sometimes  the  glans  penis.  The 
white  variety  (leucopathia)  is  almost  peculiar  to  women  aged  from 
thirty  to  forty,  with  uterine  or  ovarian  disease. 

Chemical  composition  of  pigments,  and  mode  of  produdion. — ^It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  the  preceding  illustra- 
tions being  sufficient  to  indicate  the  relation  in  common  of  these 
pathological  pigments.  Numerous  researches  have  been  lately  made 
into  their  chemical  composition,  especially  since  cases  of  the  blue  urine 
were  investigated  by  Heller.  The  black,  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  blue 
pigments  of  the  urine  have,  in  especial,  been  examined  as  urerythrine, 
uroxanthine,  urrhodine,  purpurine,  uroglauciue,  cyanurine,  indican, 
indigo  blue,  and  indigo  red.f  The  black  pigments  and  melanotic 
deposits  have  also  been  analysed,  and  found  to  vary  much  in  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  the  pulmonary  black  pigment  having  the  largest 
amount.  This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  coal  and  charcoal 
dust  will  and  does  accumulate  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
even  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Schmidt  and  Melsens  found  it  in  two 
analyses  to  be  composed  as  follows  : — 

qnlimi-^f « «n«W«p.  i    ^^^Z    ...    7-33P  ...    8-29     ...    17-61 
Schmidt  s  analyses  |    ^^iJS     ...    4  75     ...     3-89     ...     18-41 

Melsens' analyscst  j  ^gjig^    ;;;    f^   ;;;    ^1     ;;;     1 

Schwerer  ridiculed  Melsens'  second  analysis  by  saying  that  it  showed 
diamonds  might  be  formed  in  the  organism,  but  Yirchow  adopted  the 
jest,  and  held  that  such  a  notion  was  not  so  improbable,  as  Sir  D. 
Brewster  and  others  had  already  given  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the 
diamond  was  a  vegetable  product. § 

As  compared  with  hsematin,  the  black  pathological  pigment  has 
more  carbon  and  much  less  hydrogen.  Mulder's  formula  for 
hsematin  is  44  C,  44  H,  6  N,  6  O.  It  has  also  more  carbon  than  the 
pigmentnm  nigrum  of  the  eye,  which,  according  to  Schwerer,  is  58'0  C, 
13*7  N.  The  same  chemist  makes  cholejjyrrhin  to  have  more  carbon 
than  the  pigmentnm  nigrum,  the  formula  of  its  composition  being 
68- 19  C,  7-47  H,  7  07  N,  17  26  0.  The  haemaphain  of  the  urine 
belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Ail  these  pigments  are,  therefore,  eminently  carbonaceous,  containing 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  all  seem  to  have  the  same 

•  American  Medical  Monthly  Journal,  April,  1658;  and  BriUah  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Review,  July,  1858,  p.  261. 

t  A  good  historical  account  i»  given  by  Dr.  Thudichom,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Pathology  of  the  Urine.     1868. 

X  Comptes  Rendus,  18i4|  torn,  xix,  p.  1292.        $  Archiv  flir  PhysioL,  Band  L  p.  ilA. 
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origin ;  namely,  in  transformations  or  metamorphoses  of  the  tissaes  and 
the  blood- corpuscles.  Hence  a  whole  series  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical relations  of  these  pigments  to  the  blood-corpuscles,  to  each 
other,  to  carbon-excreting  organs,  and  to  carbonaceous  foods.  Fun- 
damentally, the  entire  series  of  phenomena  in  which  pigmentation  is  a 
leading  characteristic  may  be  regarded  as  having  reference  to  the  ex- 
cretion of  carbon,  after  it  has  served  its  purposes  in  the  economy, 
whether  in  animal  or  vegetable  organisms.  Thus  the  colours  of  plants 
may  be  considered  as  the  products  of  physiological  processes  in  which 
carbon  is  freely  formed.  The  most  highly-evolved  activity  of  plants 
appears  to  be  during  inflorescence  and  the  development  and  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovum ;  and  therewith  there  is  the  most  rapid  production  of 
carbon  as  colouring  matter.  The  influence  of  the  sun*s  rays  in  stimu- 
lating vital  activity  generally,  and  that  of  those  portions  of  the  organism 
more  particularly  exposed  to  them,  is  shown  by  both  the  luxuriance  of 
life  and  the  brilliance  of  colour  witnessed  within  the  tropics.  Moles- 
chott  has  well  illustrated  the  influence  of  light  in  the  production  of 
carbon  in  plants.* 

The  pathological  production  of  pigments  may  be  looked  at  from 
three  pSints  of  view :  First,  as  the  result  of  imperfect  oxidation  of 
carbon,  so  that  it  is  not  eliminated  as  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  hsema- 
phein,  &c  ;  secondly,  as  the  result  of  imperfect  elimination  of  carbon 
proper,  when  that  is  the  normal  excretion,  as  in  the  hair  and  epidermic 
scales ;  and  thirdly,  as  the  result  of  the  excessive  production  of  carbon, 
from  highly  carbonaceous  foods.     In  all  these  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  carbonaceous  excreta  as  morbid  pigments,  and  the  nitro- 
genous excreta,  as  morbid  deposits  of  urates,  £c.     As  to  the  first,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  modifications  in  the  blood-corj^uscles  which  impair 
their  function  of  oxygen-carriers,  will  tend  to  imperfect  oxidation  of 
the  carbon-waste.     In  this  way  we  can  understand  how  carbon  may 
be  substituted  for  carbonic  acid  and  lactic  acid,  in  cases  of  leukiemia, 
leucocytasis,  the  anaemia  of  chlorosis,  Bright's  disease,  and  all  cachectic 
states  in    which   the  blood-corpuscles  are  defective  in  oxygenating 
power.     In  like  manner  we  can  perceive  why  pigment-deposits  occur  in 
certain  states  of  the  lungs  in  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is 
impaired,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  vicarious  elimination  of 
carbon  as  h»maphein,  purpurine,  d^c,  by  the  kidneys.     This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  old  age,  in  asthenia,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  forms  of  imperfect  elimination,  these  are  numerous.  De- 
fective action  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  production  and  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  is  impaired,  is  a  common  cause ;  so,  also,  defective  elimi- 
nation of  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  or  of  urine,  arising  from  morbid 
states  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  this  way  we  can  understand  how 
supra-renal,  renal,  and  hepatic  diseases  may  be  manifested  by  morbid 
pigment-deposits  rather  than  by  pallor,  or  an  icteric  tint  and  bilious 
blood,  or  by  ursemia.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  hair  is  a 
medium  of  excretion  in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals,  for  morbid 
pigment-deposits  are  not  uncommonly  associated  Mrith  cessation  of  pig- 

•  Comptes  Benduf,  fco.*  toI.  xlL  p.  set.    I86d. 
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repeated  attacks.  The  case  of  an  Indian  is  recorded*  whose  skin, 
when  be  was  aged  sixty,  began  to  change  colour  immediately  afier  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  at  last  became  almost  universally  white, 
with  all  the  sensibility  of  an  albino  skin.  More  recently  a  case  haa 
been  published  of  a  negro  slave,t  aged  forty-five,  who,  bom  of  black 
parents,  was  black  until' twelve  years  old,  when  he  lost  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  encircling  the  cranium  just  within  the 
edge  of  the  hair  changed  to  white,  together  with  the  hair  of  the  part. 
Then  a  white  spot  appeared  near  the  inner  canthus  pf  i^  left  ^e, 
from  whence  the  leucopathia  extended,  until  the  negro  became  quite 
white.  He  was  subject  to  chronic  rheumatism,  and  had  second 
attacks  of  hooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlatina  after  the  6hange 
occurred. 

These  remarks  apply  to  black  pigment  exclusively.  But  the  other 
pigments  are  produced  much  more  constantly — ^in  the  urine  at  least — 
in  rheumatic  fever  and  in  injlammatiouR  of  a  rheumatic  type  or  seat. 
Thus  purpurine  or  urerythrine,  which  contains  sixty  to  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  is  abundant  in  the  urine,  in  rheumatic  fever,  and 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  nephi-itis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  peritoniti&{ 
The  presence  of  indigo-blue,  indican  cyanurine,  or  uroglaucine,  as  de- 
monstrated pathologically  by  Heller  and  physiologically  by  Dr.  Schunk, 
indicates  the  source  of  the  blue,  red,  and  green  discolorations  of  the 
skin.  Further  researches  are  required  in  regard  to  these,  but  the  fiicta 
hitherto  ascertained  as  to  them  clearly  point  to  the  operation  of  the 
same  general  law  which  rules  the  production  of  other  pigments.  Thus 
Dr.  Schuuk  found  indican  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  a  publican  while  he 
sat  idly  at  home  drinking  his  own  beer;  but  (as  Dr.  Schunk  infShned 
^e)  wl^en  he  went  out  to  work  vigorously  for  a  day  in  the  harvest- 
field,  it  wholly  disappeared  from  his  urine.§  It  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  Schunk  lays  down,  ''  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  indigo-producing  body,  as  an  excretion,  is  probably  due  to  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  system  and  the  matter 
to  be  acted  on  by  it.**  In  short,  we  may  say  that  the  colouring  or 
carbonaceous  matters  of  the  urine  follow  the  law  of  transformations 
of  the  nitrogenous  (for  urea  becomes  uric  acid  when  imperfectly  oxi- 
dized), and  that  the  two  have  analogous,  albeit  not  similar  relations  to 
the  tissues. 

The  relations  of  pigmentaxy  discolorations  to  free  black  pigment  in 
the  blood  (melansemia),  and  to  biliary  pigments,  and  to  the  vicarious 
excretion  of  black  and  yellow  pigments  by  the  pulmonary  and  intes- 
tinal mucous  surfaces,  remain  to  be  examined.  To  carry  oat  the 
inquiry  satisfactorily,  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  functions  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  in  reference  to  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  nsing-up 
of  cai'bon,  would  be  needed,  for  which  this  is  not  the  fitting  occasion, 
if  it  were  practicable  in  the  present  condition  of  physiological  science. 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  891. 
t  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1652. 
t  Br.  Thudichnm :  Pathology  of  the  Urine,  p.  824. 
S  Compare  Dr.  Schunk*^  paper  in  Memoirb  of  the  Literary  and  I'lillosoplilcal  Society  of 
ManchMter,  toI.  2dv.  p.  289  et  «eq. 
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It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here,  however,  that  melasma  and  dinginem 
of  tint  are  not  due  to  the  same  conditions.  The  latter  is  caused  by 
the  tint  of  the  blood,  and  is  analogous  in  this  respect  to  the  yellow- 
ness of  icterus ;  the  former  is  due  to  an  excretory  and  not  a  mere 
mechanical  deposit  from  melansemic  blood.  This  may  be  a  cause, 
however,  of  melasma,  in  so  far  as  it  is  usually  deficient  in  red  cor- 
puscles, and  may  even  have  an  excess  of  white ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
may  be  leukeemia  with  free  pigment  in  the  blood.* 


Art.  II. 

On  Sexual  LimitaMon  in  ffereditart/  Disease.  "By  William  Sedgwick. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  disease  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  so  vast 
and  so  little  understood  that  any  fresh  facts  likely  to  throw  light  on 
only  one  of  its  subdivisions,  cannot  fail>to  be  of  some  use,  and  to  win 
perhaps  for  the  whole  subject  a  greater  consideration  than  it  has  yet 
received ;  for  so  little  progi'ess  appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  field 
of  science,  that  Mr.  Darwin,  one  of  our  latest  and  most  distinguished 
writers  on  the  subject,  states  that  "  the  laws  governing  inheritance  are 
quite  unknown.'*  The  following  cases  of  sexual  limitation  in^fbredi-' 
tary  disease,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  together  with 
some  of  a  similar  kind  recorded  by  others,  may  furnish  material  for 
further  work;  and  as  a  seed-time  must  always  precede  the  harvest, 
they  may  on  some  future  occasion  enable  others  to  reap  the  matured 
results  of  what,  at  present,  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  im- 
petfl^TcoUection  of  facts.  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  slight  and  passing  rediavks  by  a^eMtewjritei^ 
on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  disease,t  and  '{he  occasional  record 
of  detached  cases,  hitherto  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  sexual  limita- 
tion in  hereditary  disease.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  neglect, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  occurrence  of  the  re- 
striction is  neither  infrequent  nor  capricious ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  some  diseases  so  constant  and  so  regular,  whilst  in  others, 
in  which  it  is  only  occasionally  observed,  it  is  so  evidently  the  result 
of  a  strong  controlling  influence,  that  it  may  be  safely  referred  to  some 
law  of  their  development,  which,  absolute  in  the  one  case,  has  to 
struggle  as  it  were  to  express  itself  in  the  other ;  seeing  that  the  well- 
defined  limits  of  the  restriction,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its 
occurrence,  point  to  something  &r  more  definite  than  what  is  vaguely 
called  accidental  coincidence,  or  the  result  of  chance,  for  chance  can 
account  for  nothing.     The  attempt,  indeed,  to  explain  natural  pheno- 

*  See  for  a  dtootusion  of  this  qoestSon  the  recently  published  Tolamc  of  the  Sydenham 
Society,  Frerichs  on  Diaeases  of  the  Liver,  p.  811^**  The  Pigment-LiTer.*' 

t  Petit, Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Med.,  art, ** Hcnidlt^,'* p.  59.  1817.  Hi^tolre  Genc^ 
rale  et  partioali6re  des  Anomalies  de  rOrgauIzatlon  chcz  l*Hommc  ct  lea  Animanx,  par 
31.  Isidore  GeoflTroy  Saint-Iiilaire,  torn.  iii.  p.  378.  Paris,  1832.  Dr.  J.  Webster :  ^ledieo- 
Chirurzioal  Transactions,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  118.  1849.  Traitd  Philosophlqne  et  Physiologique 
de  rildr^ite  Naturelle  dans  les  dtats  de  Sant<j  et  dc  Maladie  da  Syvtcme  Nerveux,  &c., 
par  le  Dr.  Prosper  Lacas,  torn  .ii .  pp.  165-6,  885-6,  &c.    1860. 
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mena  bj  the  doctrine  of  dbanoe  must  always  be  unsatis&ctoiy  becanse 
iiDreaaoiiable ;  and  therefore  it  appears  better  to  ascribe  the  occurrence 
of  this  phenomenon  to  the  influence  of  some  natural  though  as  yet 
unrecognised  law  of  development,  than  to  sink  to  a  theory  so  incon^ 
sistent  with  reason  as  supposes  that  this  or  any  other  event  in  nature 
could  occur  without  an  efficient  and  a  well-ordered  cause.  I^  therefore, 
as  we  are  justified  in  assuming,  the  development  of  all  disease  is  the 
necessary  result  of  natural  laws,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  in  diseases 
BO  strictly  hereditary  as  those  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer, 
the  uudistnrbed  action  of  the  law  in  their  case  must  harmonize  with 
order  in  the  result. 

The  question  which  may  be  raised  as  to  why  a  limitation  so  strictly 
observed  should  occur  in  connexion  with  some  diseased  and  not  with, 
others,  is  a  subject  beyond  our  ability  to  discuss.  It  is  referred  to  now 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sexual 
limitation  of  disease,  which  need  not  however  be  thought  strange,  for 
the  absence  of  such  a  differeuoe  would  be  a  far  greater  cause  for  sur* 
prise,  seeing  that  there  are  corresponding  limitations  connected  with 
other  morbid  phenomena,  which  are  more  fully  recognised,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained ;  such  as  why  certain  diseases  eJiould  occur 
only  once  during  life,  and  why  some  diseases  should  be  hereditary  and 
others  not  so.  The  non-recurrence  of  some  diseases  and  the  heredita- 
riness  of  others,  have  ever  been  ranked  among  the  mysteries  of  nature  ; 
and  beside  them  may  be  placed  the  sexual  limitation  of  disease,  de- 
pending, like  them,  on  causes  which  we  may  not  strive  to  know. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
as  yet  the  full  extent  of  this  inquiry,  and  its  importance  in  connexion 
with  social  life ;  but  in  addition  to  any  passing  remarks  which  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  this  communication,  it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest 
that  there  are  two  practical  applications  of  it,  which  all  will  be  ready  to 
acknowledge — viz.,  its  moral  importance  in  connexion  with  marriage, 
and  its  commercial  importance  in  connexion  with  the  insurance  of  life ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  some  soimd  informa- 
tion, which  can  apparently  be  obtained  from  this  source,  on  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  health  and  life,  seems  to  be  much  needed  by  our 
life  insurance  companies. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  will  direct  attention,  is  one  of  ichthy- 
osis in  a  boy,  aged  fourteen  years,  belonging  to  a  family  in  which 
the  disease  has  been  hereditary  for  three  generations.  It  first  occurred 
in  the  grandfather,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  has  the  disease  in  a 
Yery  severe  form  :  it  did  not  appear  in  him,  or  it  was  not  at  least  no- 
ticed, till  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  old.  This  man  has  had 
three  sous  and  three  daughters.  One  son  died  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  one  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  both  of  whom  were  free  from  the 
disease.  The  other  son  is  living,  and  past  middle  age,  but  has  shown 
no  tendency  to  the  disease.  The  three  daughters  have  all  lived  to 
grow  up  and  marry,  and  in  them  likewise  the  skin  is  unafiTected.  Tnvo 
only  of  the  three  daughters  have  had  children.  The  eldest  daughter 
has  had  four,  of  whom  the  firstborn,  a  girl,  has  had  no  appearance  of 
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tbe  diaease ;  the  three  other  children  are  boys,  of  whom  the  eldest,  aged 
fonrteen  years  and  the  youngest,  aged  nine  years,  suffer  from  the  disease^ 
whilst  the  other  son,  aged  eleven  years,  is  free  from  it.  The  &mily  of 
the  other  daughter  consists  of  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  aged 
six  years,  is,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  girl,  and  free  from  the  disease^ 
whilst  the  two  other  children,  who  are  boys,  aged  respectively  three 
years  and  one  year,have  the  skin  very  decidedly  affected.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  diaease  in  these  grandchildren  has  in  each  case  appeared 
within  a  few  months  after  birth.  There  are  two  other  important 
facts  to  which  I  would  call  attention  before  passing  on ;  one  is,  tho 
non-development  of  the  disease  in  the  second  generation,  and  ita 
re-appearance  in  the  third,  which  is  an  instance  of  atavism,  for  which 
no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned ;  the  other  is,  the  sexual  limita« 
tion  of  the  disease,  which  in  this  case  is  complete  in  a  double  sense  ; 
for  whilst  the  females  in  the  family  have  alone  transmitted  the  disease, 
its  appearance  has  been  restricted  to  the  males. 

Dr.  Elliotson*  relates  a  case  of  ichthyosis  occurnng  in  his  practice, 
in  which  two  brothers  presented  the  disease  out  of  a  &mily  of  three 
boys  and  one  girL 

In  the  well-known  Lambert  or  porcupine  £unily,t  the  disease  was 
hereditary  for  four  successive  generations,  and  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  male  sex.  Two  brothers,  John  and  Richard  Lambert,  lineal  de- 
scendants from  the  celebrated  porcupine  man  who  was  exhibited  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1731,  visited  Germany  in 
1802,  when  M.  TUesius  of  Leipsic  publiuhed  an  account  of  their  case. 
In  the  following  year,  M.  Alibert  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  Paris,  and  he  has  published  some  amusing  details  of  an  attempt 
made  to  gull  the  Parisians  by  some  marvellous  additions  to  the  family 
history.  The  important  feature  in  the  Lambert  case  is  that  the  males 
alone  for  four  generations  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  that  the  two 
brothers  inferred  to  had  seven  sisters  who  were  free  from  it. 

Although  in  all  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
has  been  Hmited  to  the  male  sex,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
any  peculiar  inaptitude  in  the  &ir  sex  to  this  unsightly  affection  of  the 
skin,  for  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in 
181 8  (vol.  ix.  pp.  52—3),  the  case  of  Mrs.  Holden  was  brought  forward,  in 
which  the  disease  was  limited  to  the  female  sex,  in  the  person  of  her 
daughter,  Jane  Holden,  aged  three  years,  in  whom  the  disease  had  ap- 
peared when  about  three  months  old,  the  same  age  as  that  at  which  it 
had  occurred  in  her  mother ;  and  this  case  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  whilst  the  child  inherited  the  disease  of  her  mother,  she 
inherited  the  features  of  her  father. 

Ichthyosis  of  a  less  severe  form  than  the  above  appears  to  be  of^ 
rather  frequent  occurrence  in  some  continental  countries.  That  fotvr 
of  it  which  the  French  call  Feliagre,  is  stated  by  Alibert j:  to  be  oft»n 

«  London  Medical  Gaxeite,  toI.  tU.  p.  638.     1881. 

t  rhilosophical  Transactions  for  1731,  p.  209;  and  for  1755,  p.  21.     Memoire  fvr  U^. 
Freres  Lambert,  in  Memoires  de  la  Societd  dea  Sciences  de  Strasbourg,  torn. i.  p.  327.  1811. 
t  DicUonnaire  des  Sciences  Med.,  torn,  xxlii.  p.  880. 
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hereditary,  and  that  the  disposition  to  it  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  among  the  peasants  of  Lombardy.  The  fact  of  the  he- 
reditary transmission  of  Pellagre  is  fully  confirmed  by  Doctears 
Ohiotti  and  Longhi,  who  state  that  "  in  184  families  containing  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  hereditary  Pellagre,  and  numbering  in  all  1319 
members,  671  individuals  were  healthy,  and  648  suffered  from  this 
disease."*  And  to  show  that  the  disease  is  hereditary,  and  therefore 
not  contagious,  M.  Bunivat  inoculated  himself  with  some  discharge 
from  the  i^ected  skin,  with  the  patient's  saliva,  and  with  his  blood, 
without  being  affected  by  it ;  and  this  experiment  has  been  repeated 
on  the  lower  animals. 

The  question  respecting  the  hereditary  nature  of  these  and  other 
allied  affections  of  the  skin,  is  at  the  present  time  exciting  the  deepest 
attention  in  Norway,  aa  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  the  result  of  further 
researches  will  probably  add  to  the  importance  of  sexual  limitation  in 
the  development  and  transmission  of  hereditary  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  proposed  inquiries  of  M.  Yirchow  on  the  subject  of  leprosy  will 
probably  be  of  much  value ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  confusion 
which  has  resulted  from  including  several  distinct  diseases  of  the  skin 
tinder  the  name  of  leprosy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hereditariness  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  featu  res  of  tlie  disease,  for  ichthyosis  was  formerly  known 
only  by  this  name,  and  I  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  leprosy  of 
Gkhazi  (2  Kings,  v.  27),  which  became  hereditary  in  his  seed  for  ever. 

From  diseases  affecting  the  texture  of  the  skin,  we  may  proceed  to 
those  which  affect  its  colour,  such  as  occurs  in  albinoes ;  and  as  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  features  in  their  case  is  the  eyes,  which  suffer 
from  congenital  deficiency  or  absence  of  pigment,  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  for  stating  that  I  shall  allude  to  their  case  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  organ  of  vision ;  for  the  number  of  cases  and  the 
variety  of  diseases  in  which  sexuid  limitation  can  be  shown  to  prevail, 
so  far  exceeds  the  proper  limits  of  my  paper,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
restrict  the  selection  of  cases :  with  this  object  in  view,  I  shall  select 
for  consideration  the  diseases  affecting  two  of  the  organs  of  sense — 
namely,  sight  and  hearing ;  and  refer  to  other  cases  only  so  far  as  may 
seem  nseful  to  illustrate  any  subsequent  remarks  I  may  have  occasion 
to  make  on  this  subject ;  and  I  do  this  the  more  willingly  as  it  offers 
me  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  if  we  take  and  examine  in  good 
feiith  any  one  class  of  diseases,  or  diseases  affecting  any  one  organ 
of  the  body,  rather  than  pick  out  isolated  cases  from  the  whole  range 
of  pathology,  that  we  may  hope  to  form  a  better  and  a  truer  estimate 
of  this  phenomenon  than  we  could  otherwise  expect  to  do. 

The  rose-coloured  eyes  of  albinoes  have  been  observed  to  be  often 
hereditarily  connected  with  one  sex.  The  two  well-known  albinoes  of 
Ohamouni,  referred  to  by  M.  de  Saussure,  in  his  '  Voyage  dans  les 
Alpes,'  were  brothers,  whose  sisters  presented  no  unusual  appearance. 
So  also  in  Dr.  Trail's  case  of  three  albino  brothers  in  a  family  of  six 
children,^  the  first  and  fifth  children  were  girls,  having  the  usual  ap- 

•  Traitd  dee  D^gondreMenceg,  &c.,  par  B  A.  Morel,  note  at  p.  571.    Paris,  1867. 

t  Alibert:  Malndies  d«  la  Peau,  tom.  ii.  p.  207.     1823. 

t  NichoUou'd  Journal,  vol.  xix.    180  j 
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pearanco ;  the  second  and  sixth  children  were  boys  and  alhinoes ;  the 
third  and  fourth  children  were  twins,  and  both  were  boys^  but  only  one 
of  them  was  an  albino.  A  curious  fact  connected  with  this  case  is, 
that  the  mother  had  a  cousin  with  '^  very  fair  skin,  flaxen  haii*,  and 
very  weak  light-blue  eyes,"  showing  a  near  approach  to  albinoism.  Mr. 
Th.  Jefferson,  in  his  '  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,*  relates  the  case 
of  two  albino  sisters,  who  gave  birth,  the  one  to  an  infant  who  was  an 
albino  like  herself,  the  other  to  a  very  black  infant  like  the  father. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  albinoes  in  cold  or  temperate  climates  is 
probably  the  cause  of  bo  few  cases  of  hereditary  albinoism  having  been 
observed  amongst  us,  for  it  is  chiefly  in  tropical  climates  that  this 
anomaly  in  development  occurs.  At  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  not  only  were  there  albino  dependents  in  the  palace  of 
Montezuma,  but  many  examples  of  albinoism  were  met  with  among 
the  birds  and  other  rare  animals  in  the  palace-gardens  ;*  and  albinoes 
are  so  common  in  Ceylon,  that  Buffont  speaks  of  them,  though  erro- 
neously, as  forming  a  distinct  race  in  the  interior  of  that  island.  Vol- 
taire, j:  in  like  manner,  with  other  writera,  thought  that  nations  of 
albinoes  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  Livingstone's  researches 
show  not  to  be  the  case,  and  which  is  further  opposed  by  the  fact  that 
the  blacks  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  them  whenever  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so  occurs.  But  although  hereditary  albinoism  is  of  some- 
what rare  occurrence  in  Europe,  there  are  some  well-marked  examples 
of  it,  from  which  I  shall  further  select  two  cases  illustrating  my  sub- 
ject, related  by  M.  Gomaz  in  the  '  Annales  d^Oculistiqnes  *  for  1850. 

The  first  case  is  remarkable  for  the  remoteness  of  the  relationship 
between  the  albinoes,  as  well  as  for  the  sexual  restriction  of  the  anomaly. 
The  two  grandsons,  Daniel  and  Baptiste  Qillieron,  of  a  family  residing 
at  the  village  of  Ferlens,  near  Oppens  (Switzerland),  married,  and  had 
each  of  them  two  daughters,  one  affected  with  albinoism,  and  one 
exempt.  These  two  albinoes,  who  are  the  great-granddaughters  of 
the  &imily  referred  to,  and  from  whom  the  inheritance  is  derived,  mar- 
ried :  the  one,  who  became  by  marriage  Madame  Devaux,  has  had  no 
children ;  the  other,  who  became  the  wife  of  an  agriculturist  named 
Pache,  with  black  hair  and  brown  eyes^  is  the  mother  of  an  infant  who 
is  an  imperfect  albino. 

The  second  case,  which  is  of  a  still  more  conclusive  character,  is  that 
of  a  young  Swiss  girl,  named  Josephine  Chassot,  whose  parentage 
unites  her  case  with  that  of  seven  other  albinoes.  It  appears  that  the 
great-grandfather  of  Josephine  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
Josephine  is  the  only  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  (the  son), 
affected  with  albinoism.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  second  (the 
daughter),  who  became  by  marriage  Madame  Bey,  there  have  been 
seven  albinoes.  This  Madame  Bey  had  two  sons,  named  James  and 
Charles  Bey,  who  married  two  sisters.  The  eldest,  James  Bey,  had, 
among  other   children,   three  albinoes— namely,   one  son  and  two 

•  IMctionnaire  dc  Medecme,  torn.  ii.  p.  121. 

f  Traits  de  rHomme,  et  rHistolre  Naturelle  (le  Snppldment  4). 

X  M^langeg  Philosophiques,  chap.  18,  et  Essai  anr  lei  Mosan,  ohap.  1. 
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daugbiers.  Charles  Rej  had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom  married,  but 
only  one  of  these  five  had  albino  children,  and  he  had  four  albino 
daughters  out  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  nine  daughters.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  in  this  case  that  whilst  the  three  albino  children  of  James 
Rey  were  on  the  same  level  in  descent  as  Josephine  Chapot^  belonging; 
like  her,  to  the  fourth  generation,  the  albino  descendants  of  the  old 
man's  grandson,  Charles  Rey,  did  not  appear  till  the  fifth  generation, 
owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Rey  had  seven  sons,  bat 
no  daughters ;  the  defect  being  transmitted  by  one  of  those  seven  sons 
to  four  female  children,  who  were  the  great-great-granddaughters  of 
the  common  ancestor.  The  exceptional  instance  of  one  male  albino  in 
this  fitmily  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  impair  the  value  of  tbe 
case  which  I  have  selected  to  illustrate  my  subject ;  for  the  remoto- 
nesB  of  the  descent,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  albino  intervened 
between  the  head  of  the  &mily  and  the  albino  descendants  of  tbe 
fourth  and  fifth  generations,  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  such  an  ob- 
jection. 

From  the  pink  eyes  of  albinoes  we  may  pass  to  a  case  in  which,  for 
three  generations,  tiie  eyes  have  resembled  in  miniature  the  markings 
•on  the  back  of  a  tortoiseshell  cat,  and  in  which  the  transmission  of  the 
defect  has  been  restricted  exclusively  to  the  female  sex.  The  follow- 
ing history  of  the  case  is  published  in  the  '  Dublin  Medical  JoumaT 
for  18§5^  by  Dr.  Osborne,  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  Ireland :  John  Murphy,  aged  fifty-two  years,  a  native  of 
County  Wexford,  had  fifteen  brothers  and  five  sisters^  all  of  whom 
possessed  the  fiimily  peculiarity  of  tortoiseshell-coloured  eyes.  Tbe  in- 
heritance was  derived  fcom  the  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Murray.  She  had  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  who  were  all  similarly 
affected,  and  who  inherited  the  peculiarity  £rom  their  mother,  whose 

maiden  name  was  F .     It  is  to  this  latter  fitmily  that  the  pecu* 

liarity  belongs,  insomuch  that  in  the  part  of  the  county  where  they 
resided,  they  have  been  commonly  recognised  by  this  distinction,  and 
celebrated  for  communicating  it  to  their  posterity.  A  titled  individual 
well  known  in  Ireland,  but  whose  name  Dr.  Osborne  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  publish,  obtained  the  same  peculiarity  in  consequence  of 
an  intermarriage  between  one  of  his  ancestors  and  a  daughter  of  the 
F 's. 

In  like  manner  there  may  be  hereditary  differences  in  the  colour  of 
the  two  irides,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  iris  of  one  eye  has  been 
hazel  and  of  the  other  blue,  or  where  the  same  iris  has  been  of  two 
•oolours  and  spotted.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  iu  which  the  two 
irides  are  spotted  like  a  leopard's  skin ;  and  Mr.  Middlemore*  states 
that  these  defects  have  been  oftentimes  hereditary,  so  that  all  or  many 
of  the  children  of  the  same  family  shall  have  had  some  singular  spot 
upon  the  iris,  different  from  its  natural  colour,  or  the  two  irides  shall 
not  correspond  in  their  colour. 

From  defect  of  colour  we  may  revert  to  defect  of  structure,  as  shown 
in  the  case  of  coloboma  iridis,  or  cleft  iris,  which  is  the  analogue  of  hare- 
•  A  XteatlSd  ob  BiieMes  of  the  Eye  sad  its  Appendages,  vol.  U  p.  7<8.    X885. 
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lip,  and  respecting  which  Mr.  Streatfield,*  in  the  following  account, 
remarks  that  so  many  cases  of  ooloboma  iridis  have  come  under  his 
observation  that  he  believes  it  a  very  common  congenital  defect,  and 
one  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  common  hare-lip. 
The  case  selected  is  that  of  a  boy  who  has  a  moderate-sized  clefb  of 
both  irides  in  the  common  direction  downwards.  "  His  eldest  brother 
has  a  similar  defect  in  both  eyes,  and  his  youngest  the  same  in  one  eye, 
and  the  symmetrical  indication  of  the  deformity  in  the  other.  The 
mother's  &ther  was  said  to  have  had  the  same  defect  in  both  eyes,  and 
his  brother  also  in  both  eyes,  and  her  eldest  brother  was  similarly 
affected,  and  his  eldest  son  had  the  '  long  sight*  (as  it  was  called  in 

the  family) The  cleft  iris  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  males 

of  the  mother's  family.  The  mother  herself  had  perfectly  natural 
pupils,  and  four  of  her  children  (a  boy  and  three  girls)  were  also  unaf- 
fected." The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  case  are — Ist.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  defect,  without  its  being  shared  in  by  the  mother. 
2ndly.  That  whilst  two  of  her  three  sons  had  the  defect,  her  three 
daughters  were  free  from  it ;  and  lastly.  That  the  maternal  grand- 
father, the  maternal  granduncle,  the  maternal  uncle,  and  the  son  of 
this  last  named,  all  shared  in  the  defect,  which  shows  that  the  inhe- 
ritance in  this  case  extended  to  at  least  four  generations. 

Congenital  absence  of  the  iris  may  be  also  hereditary,  as  occurred  in 
the  case  published  by  Professor  Boek  of  Christiania,t  in  which  the 
father,  son,  aunt,  and  niece  had  the  defect.  In  the  family  of  Christian 
Kehl,  whose  case  is  published  in  '  Ammon's  Zeitschrifl'  (vol.  i.  No.  4), 
congenital  absence  of  the  iris  was  hereditary  for  three  generations. 
Christian  Kehl  himself,  and  three  sons  out  of  a  family  of  eight  children, 
had  the  defect ;  but  the  limitation  to  the  male  sex  in  this  case,  which 
was  maintained  for  two  generations,  failed  in  the  third,  when  two  of 
the  granddaughters  presented  a  deficiency  of  the  iris. 

Defects,  either  congenital  or  developed  subsequent  to  birth,  in  the 
other  structures  forming  the  organ  of  vision,  are  sometimes  hereditary — 
as  congenital  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  occurred  in  the  case  related 
hj  Mr.  Farar,^  where  three  children  in  succession  had  been  born  with 
this  defect,  but  the  sex  is  not  stated.  Cataract  and  amaurosis  may  be 
also  hereditarily  limited  to  one  or  the  other  sex.  With  reference  to 
the  first  of  these  defects,  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,§  of  Manchester,  saw  five 
or  six  children,  the  ^Eimilies  of  tu>o  sisterSf  who  were  all  totally  blind 
from  cataract.  The  late  Mr.  Saunders  ||  also  observed  many  cases  of 
cataract  in  the  same  fiimily.  One  was  that  of  two  brothers,  between 
whose  ages  there  was  a  difference  of  six  years,  and  who  were  both 
affected  with  congenital  cataracts.  In  a  second  family,  two  brothers, 
twins,  became  blind  with  cataracts  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  months, 
each  within  a  few  days  of  the  other;  and  Mr.  Saunders  adds — ''that 

«  Ophtbalmlo  Hospital  Reports,  p.  IM.    1858. 

t  Annales  d*Octtlistiquei,  torn,  xxxiii.  pp.  98-4.     18S6. 

t  Medical  Commnnications,  toI.  ii.  pp.  468-6.    1790. 

3  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  Tii.  p.  898.      1811. 

I  A  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Pointo  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Bye.     By  the  late 

■John  Cunningham  Saunders,  p.  184.    isil. 
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the  four  cataracts  had  precisely  the  same  character."  Lastly,  Mr. 
Lawrence  states  that  he  had  under  his  care  "  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
two  brothers,  between  two  and  four  years  old,  with  cataracts.'** 

With  reference  to  amaurosis  Mr.  Middlemoret  informs  us  that  his 
practice  has  furnished  him  with  many  examples  of  hereditary  amau- 
rosis, and  he  gives  references  to  several  other  writers  who  have  ob- 
served the  same  £ict.  Mr.  Lawrence^  had  under  his  care  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  twin  sisters,  who  were  both  amaurotic 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  exactly  the  same  symptoms.  Demoiirs§ 
gives  a  case  in  which  a  father  and  son  were  both  amaurotic ;  and 
another  case,  of  a  French  lady,  completely  blind  from  amaurosis,  whose 
daughter  became  blind  from  the  same  disease  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years.  Beer||  relates  a  case  where  the  females  for  three  genera- 
tions became  completely  and  incurably  amaurotic  as  soon  as  menstru- 
ation ceased ;  but  they  who  have  borne  children  escape.  The  males 
in  this  family  have  exhibited  only  a  tendency  to  amaurosis,  without 
any  of  them  having  become  actually  blind.  And  sometimes  amaurosis 
and  cataract  are  hereditarily  associated  together,  as  occun^d  in  the 
case  of  the  Jew  of  Sienna  and  his  son,  related  by  the  Italian  translator 
of  Portal's  work  on  hereditary  diseases. 

In  like  manner  microphthcdmia,  or  congenital  smallness  of  the  eyes, 
which  occurred  in  as  many  as  21  out  of  7001  cases  entered  at  the  Eye 
Institution  in  Brussels,  is  sometimes  hereditarily  limited  to  one  sex. 
M.  Geschreifhtir  informs  us  that  among  the  above  patieuts  were  two 
brothers,  microphthalmic  on  the  left  side,  whose  father  had  lost  his  left 
eye,  fifteen  years  before  his  marriage,  in  consequence  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  whilst  serving  in  the  army  of  Holland. 

Even  congenital  absence  of  the  eyes  themselves  may  occur  as  a 
hereditary  defect,  and  be  limited  to  one  sex,  as  in  the  case  published 
by  Mr.  Walker,**  where  congenital  deficiency  of  both  eyes  occurred  iii 
two  children,  who  were  sisters,  being  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  a 
fiimily  of  three  children,  in  which  the  intermediate  child  was  a  boy, 
and  free  from  the  defect. 

Defect  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  also  here- 
ditary, even  for  many  generations,  as  in  the  Montmorencies,tt  in  which 
illustrious  tamily  nearly  all  the  members  squint;  and  Prosper  LucaB,|:{i 
in  referring  to  several  cases  of  hereditary  strabismus,  remarks  that  such 
cases  are  too  common  to  need  further  notice.  Mr.  Streatfield§§  has 
lately  published  an  interesting  case  of  the  sexual  limitation  of  this 
defect  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  consisting  of  five  boys  and  five  girls,, 
in  which  only  the  five  boys  squint;  one  of  these  boys  had  a  twin  sister 
who  did  not  squint.  The  eldest  boy,  aged  fifteen  years,  squints  with 
the  left  eye;  the  second,  aged  thirteen  years,  squints  with  both  eyes; 
the  third,  aged  nine  yeai*s,  squints  with  both  eyes ;  the  fourth,  aged. 

•  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Third  Eilition,  pp.  650-1.    1844. 
t  Op.  cifc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  note.  X  Op.  cit,  p.  584. 

i  Traits  des  Kaladics  dcs  Yeux,  torn.  i.  p.  869,  et  torn.  iii.  pp.  02-3,  Obeerratioa  882. 
Ii  Lehre,  yol.  ii.  p.  442,  quoted  by  Lawrence,  p.  534. 

T  Annales  d'Ocullstiques,  torn.  xili.  p.  83.    1845.  •*  Lancet,  p.  169.    1881-2. 

tt  Considerations  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  des  Maladies  de  Families  et  des  Mala> 
dici  Here  litaires,  &o.,  par  Antoine  Portal,  troisieme  edition,  p.  1,  note.    Paris,  1814. 
U  Op.  dt.,  torn.  i.  p.  SU2.  $}  Ophthalmic  Hospital  fieporta,  pp.  158-4.     1858. 
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seven  years,  squints  with  the  left  eye;  and  the  fifth,  aged  seven 
months,  squints  with  both  eyes.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother 
sqniDt,  but  the  latter  has  "  a  sister,  who  married  long  after  herself,  and 
has  two  children,  a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  and  a  girl,  aged  four  years^ 
who  bo^yiquint  with  the  left  eye.'*  In  addition  to  the  almost  com- 
plete sexual  limitation  in  this  case,  it  will  be  noticed  that  where  only 
one  eye  was  affected,  it  was  always  the  left,  which  tends  to  confirm  the 
hereditiby  nature  of  the  defect 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  so-called  functional  defects  of  the 
organ  of  vision,  which  have  been  arranged  under  a  separate  head  rather 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  than  of  accuracy,  as  it  is  probable  that  no 
defect  of  function  can  occur  hereditarily,  without  a  correspondingly 
hefeditary  defect  of  structure.  The  first  and  most  serious  of  these 
defects  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  complete  blindness,  which  may  occur  as 
a  congenital  defect ;  such  was  the  case  in  one  family  of  nine  children^ 
observed  by  M.  Pauli,*  who  were  all  born  blind ;  or  this  hereditary 
blindness  may  not  occur  till  a  later  period  of  Hfe,  as  in  the  case  related 
by  Sir  Henry  Holland,t  where  fom*  out  of  five  children  became  blind 
about  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  the  hereditariness  in  this  case  was 
further  confirmed  by  "  the  existence  of  a  family  monument  long  prior 
in  date,  where  a  female  ancestor  is  represented  with  several  children 
around  her;  the  inscription  recording  that  all  the  number  were  blind." 
In^he  finmily  of  Le  Oompte,|  thirty-seven  children  and  grandchildren 
became  blind  like  himself,  and  the  blindness  in.  this  case  occurred  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  for  threei  successive  generations.. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Wright§  records  that  "  at  Dover,  some  years  ago,  a  lady 
was  frightened  by  a  fei'ret  whilst  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  the  child 
when  bom  had  eyes  precisely  like  that  animal ;  every  child  after  that 
had  the  same  kind  of  eyes,  and  they  all  became  blind,  or  nearly  so,, 
about  the  age  of  puberty."  But  in  this  class  of  cases,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  well-marked  examples  of  hereditary  limitation  to 
one  sex. 

Nyctalopia  or  day-blindness,  and  hemeralopia  or  night-blindness,  are 
sometimes  hereditary.  Allalbinoes  suffer  from  nyctalopia ;  and  as  regards 
hemeralopia,  M.  Ounier||  relates  a  case  in  which  this  defect  prevail^  for 
two  oenturies,  eighty-five  members,  belonging  to  six  successive  generations 
of  the  same  ikmily,  having  been  hemeralopic ;  and  there  are  two  points 
of  special  interest  to  be  noticed  in  this  case ;  the  one  is,  that  among 
more  than  six  hundred  individuals  in  this  &mily,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  example  of  hemeralopia  in  the  chDdren  of  parents  who  were 
themselves  free  from  it.  The  other  is,  that  the  defect  has  been  trans- 
mitted more  by  the  women  than  by  the  men. 

Myopia,  or  near-sightedness,  is  sometimes  also  a  hereditary  affection 
limited  to  one  sex.  The  statistical  researches  of  Dr.  Fumari  on  affec- 
tions of  the  eye  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  greater  number  of 

*  Annates  d'Oculistiques,  torn.  xix.  p.  88.    1848. 
t  Medical  Notes  and  Beflections,  Third  Edition,  p.  88.    1856. 
t  BalUmore  Medical  and  Physical  Register,  1809,  quoted  in  the  New  England  Medica^ 
and  Physical  Jonrnal,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ziii-S.    1810-11. 
$  Lancet,  1880-1,  toI.  ii.  p.  464. 
n  Annales  d^Oculistiques,  torn.  i.  p.  81, 1839 ;  quoted  by  Lawrence,  op.  cit.,  p.  587. 
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short-sighted  persons  were  the  sons  or  grandsoDS  of  short-sigbted  indi* 
vidua]&  In  the  single  family  of  Dr.  L'Heritier,  the  shoriHsightedness 
was  successively  transmitted  from  the  grandfsLther  to  the  father,  and 

from  the  father  to  the  two  sons.     In  the  family  of  M ,  the  father 

became  short-sighted  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  two  sons 
were  also  short-sighted  like  their  father.* 

Portalf  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  what  is  termed 
"  momentary  blindness,"  in  two  brothers,  aged  fifteen  and  seventeen 
years,  who,  oa  bending  their  heads  for  five  or  six  minutes,  lose  their 
sight,  and  do  not  regain  it  for  a  short  intervaL  Their  fsither  had  been 
subject  to  a  like  blindness  all  his  life. 

Lastly,  in  that  curious  defect  of  Tision,  known  as  oolour-blindneasy 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  hereditary  defect^  being  so  strictly  limited  to 
one  sex,  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  com* 
plaint.  This  imperfection  of  vision,  which  tends  in  all  its  phenomoia 
to  show  that  disease  no  less  than  health  is  under  the  orderly  control  of 
law,  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence,  and  has  already  attracted 
much  notice,  not,  it  would  seem,  as  a  well  marked  example  of  sexual 
limitation  in  disease,  after  the  manner  described  in  this  paper,  but  as 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  called  sexual  preference  in  disease.  A 
short  reference  to  some  of  the  many  cases  of  colour-blindness  which 
have  been  published,  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  error  to  refer  the  sexual  limitation  in  such  cases  to  a  preference 
in  the  disease  for  one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  for  even  where  this 
appears  to  be  strongest,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  weaker 
than  the  influence  of  sexual  limitation,  and  that  where  the  two  are 
brought  as  it  were  in  contact  with  each  other,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
longer  a  choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  inheritance  of  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  that  sex  in  which  it  was  first  developed,  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  other  sex  seems  to  have  the  greatest  aptitude  for  it. 

Colour-blindness,  which  is  also  called  Daltonism,  after  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  atomic  theory,  who,  with  his  brother,  suffered  from  this 
inability  to  distinguish  colour8,§  affects  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  Mr.  WardropH  informs 
us  that  "  several  members  of  a  noble  fJEimily  in  this  country  have  been 
remarkable  for  having  it  ;*'  and  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  '  Letters  from 
Abroad/  vol.  i.  p.  250,  states  that  the  h^torian  Sismondi  was  a  Dal- 
tonian.  The  Abb6  Hozier,  who  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  1779, 
remarked  even  then  that  "  it  is  not  perhaps  so  rare  as  one  thinks."^ 
Dr.  Dalton  states  that  out  of  twenty-five  pupils  he  once  had,  two  were 
found  to  agree  with  him  in  vision ;  and  on  another  similar  occasion,  one : 

*  Piorry:  De  THdr^dit^  dans  lea  Maladies,  p.  120;  quoted  by  Prosper  Lucas,  torn.  L 
p.  898. 

t  Op.  Oit.  p.  87. 

X  tiot.  Wartmann,  of  Lausanne,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  Daltonism  or  Colour-BIind- 
ness  states  that  it  is  not  always  hereditary,  and  that  it  does  not  always  date  fix>m  birth : 
see  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  yol.  iv.  p.  186.     1846. 

§  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  T.  part  I* 
pp.  28-16.     1798. 

II  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

IT  Obserrations  sur  la  Physique,  fto.,  pp.  66-8.     1779. 
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and  it  has  beon  shown,  that  some  individaals  known  to  suffer  from  this 
defect  are  unwilling  to  allow  of  anj  notice  of  their  case.  In  the 
description  of  a  case  of  a  Quaker  shoemaker,  named  Harris,  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1777,  pp.  260-5,  who,  as  a  child, 
could  not  distinguish  cherries  on  a  tree,  because  they  were  to  him  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  leaves,  and  two  of  whose  brothers,  out  of  a 
family  of  four  brothers  and  one  sister,  had  the  same  defect  of  vision, 
reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  good  position,  who  was 
well  known  to  suffer  from  colour-blindness,  but  who  refused  to  satisfy 
any  inquiries  on  the  subject.  As  no  disinclination  of  this  kind  has 
been  shown  by  the  members  of  our  profession  who  have  suffered  from 
this  defect,  either  personally  or  in  their  families,  I  shall  notice  briefly 
the  case  of  Dr.  Whitlock  Nicholl,  which  was  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1816,  by  Mr.  (the  present  Sir 
Benjamin)  Brodie,  vol.  viL  pp.  476;  and  the  case  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle, 
published  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences'  for  1845, 
vol.  xzxv.  pp.  346-354. 

The  subject  of  the  first  case  was  a  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  a  relative 
of  Dr.  Nicholl's.  This  boy  had  four  sisters,  in  none  of  whom  was 
vision  so  affected,  and  one  infant  brother,  of  whose  vision  nothing 
could,  of  course,  then  be  known.  The  peculiarity  of  sight  as  to 
colours  was  derived  from  the  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  similarly 
affected.  This  gentleman  had  two  brothers  and  three  sisters;  one  of 
the  brothers  had  the  same  defect  of  vision,  the  other  brother  and  the 
three  sisters  were  free  from  it.  The  second  generation  consisted  of 
only  two  daughters,  the  mother  and  the  aunt  of  the  boy  referred  to, 
both  of  whom  were  free  from  this  defect  of  vision.  The  essential 
facts  in  this  case  closely  correspond  with  those  related  in  my  case  of 
ichthyosis,  the  hereditary  disease  being  in  each  case  limited  to  the 
males  of  the  first  and  third  generations,  and  transmitted  by  the 
females  of  the  second  generation,  who  were  themselves  unaffected 
by  it. 

Concerning  the  second  case.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  states^  "  my  maternal 
grand&ther  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  characterized  by  it;  and 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first-mentioned,  there  are  seventeen 
persons  in  whom  it  is  found.  I  have  not  been  able  to  extend  my 
inquiries  among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family,  but  have  heard 
of  one  individual,  a  female,  iix  one  of  them,  who  was  similarly  affected." 
The  defect  in  this  case  prevailed  in  eight  distinct  families,  of  which 
one  was  in  the  second  generation,  five  in  the  fourth,  and  two  in  the 
fifth  generation.  In  the  first  group,  consisting  of  one  family,  only 
the  males  were  affected;  in  the  second  group,  out  of  five  families 
affected,  the  sexual  restriction  prevailed  in  four;  whilst  in  the  third 
group,  consisting  of  two  families,  only  the  males  had  the  defect.  And 
although  in  most  of  the  families  in  this  case,  including  those  in  which 
the  defect  did  not,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  defect  did  prevail,  the 
number  of  females  exceeded  that  of  the  males — being  in  one  family, 
eight  females  to  seven  males;  in  another,  seven  females  to  three 
males;  in  another,  five  females  to  four  males;  in  another,  four  females 
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to  tlireo  males;  in  another,  three  females  to  two  males  (in  which 
lamily  both  the  males  were  affected,  but  none  of  the  three  females) ; 
there  was  only  one  family  in  which  the  defect  was  not  strictly  limited 
to  the  male  sex.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  eight  families 
affected  was  sixty-one,  of  whom  thirty-two  were  males,  andtweuty-nine 
females;  of  the  former,  nine-sixteenths  were  affected,  and  of  the  latter 
only  pne-fifleenth. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Combe,*  of  Mr.  MUne,  who  suffered  from 
colour-blindness,  "  the  maternal  grandfather  was  affected  ;  .  .  .  .  alao 
his  two  brothers  and  a  second  cousin." 

Dr.  Bronner,t  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read  at  the  German 
Medical  Society  in  Paris,  relates  the  case  of  a  learned  Grerman  chemist 
who  suffered  fvoxa  colour-blindness.  This  gentleman  had  two  children, 
who  wera  daughters,  and  could  distinguish  colours  perfectly  well ;  the 
eldest  daughter  had  three  sons,  of  whom  only  the  second  was  colour- 
blind ;  the  youngest  daughter  also  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
colour-blind.  Two  of  the  sons  in  this  last  family  haye  children ;  one 
of  them  has  five — ^namely,  one  boy  and  four  girls,  who  have  no  imper- 
fection of  sight ;  the  other  has  four  children,  the  sex  of  each  is  not 
stated,  but  only  one  of  them,  a  boy,  aged  seyen  years,  inherits  his 
father's  defect. 

The  tendency  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  of  hereditary 
diseases  being  often  limited  in  their  appearance  to  one  sex,  and  limit^ 
in  their  transmission  to  the  other,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  most  of 
the  above  cases;  and  to  show  farther  that  this  double  peculiarity, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  not  accidental,  I  may  cite  a  case  related  by 
M.  Cornaz,}  of  colour-blindness  in  two  brothers,  bom  of  the  same 
mother,  but  of  different  fathers  by  two  successive  marriages.  By  her 
first  marriage  with  a  Frenchman  she  had  three  children,  of  whom  only 
a  son  had  this  defect  of  vision ;  by  her  second  marriage  with  a  Swiss 
she  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  one  son  had  the  defect. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  all  the  above  cases,  the  defect  of  vision 
has  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  male  sex ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state,  that  this  apparent  preference  for  the  one  sex 
rather  than  for  the  other  occurs  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases 
of  colour-blindness  hitherto  observed ;  for  an  analysis  of  upwards  of 
200  cases  shows  that  the  proportion  of  males  affected  is  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole.  §  But,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  with  reference  to  the 
same  point  in  ichthyosis,  this  apparent  preference  for  the  male  sex  is 
not  due  to  any  peculiar  inaptitude  in  the  female  sex  to  the  defect; 
for  where  it  has  primarily  affected  the  latter,  its  sexual  limitation  is 
complete,  as  in  the  interesting  case  published  by  M.  Cunier,||  where 
the  defect  occurred  in  thirteen  individuals,  belonging  to  five  gene- 
rations of  one  family,  all  of  whom  were  females.  Hespecting  this 
case  M.  Cunier  informs  us,  that  Madame  Th ,  aged  fifty-eight 

«  Transftctions  of  Phrenological  Sodetj,  iv  S23. 

t  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  pp.  8ft9-861.    April  13th,  185  . 

X  Annales  d'Oculistiques,  torn,  xxiil.  p.  43.     1850. 

S  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  "  Vision*"  (White  Cooper),  p.  1451. 
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years,  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  were  girls  and  one  a  boj ;  this 
lady  and  her  five  daughters  could  not  distinguish  colours,  the  son  had 

no  such  difficulty.     The  grandmother  of  Madame  Th had  the 

same  defect  as  these  female  descendants;  this  old  lady  had  one  son 
and  two  daughters — ^the  son  was  free  from  the  defect,  the  two 
daughters  had  it.  Both  these  daughters  married;  one  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Madame  Th  >,  the  other  had  only  a  son,  who  was  free 
from  the  defect.  Of  Madame  Th  's  five  daughters,  four  are 
married,  the  eldest  has  four  children,  of  whom  two  are  daughters 
unable  to  distinguish  colours;  the  second  has  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  of  whom  the  last  only  has  the  same  defect  as  the  mother; 

the  third  daughter  of  Madame  Th has  only  a  son,  aged  eleven 

years,  who  can  perfectly  distinguish  colours.  The  fiaither  of  this  lad, 
a  distinguished  painter  at  Brussels,  was  for  some  time  afraid  that  he 
might  be  affected  with  the  infirmity  of  his  mother.     The  fourth 

daughter  of  Madame  Th is  not  married.     The  fifth  and  youngest 

married  a  government  officer  at  Surinam,  and  has  only  had  one  child, 
a  boy,  who  can  distinguish  even  between  colours  and  shades  of  colour. 
And  to  show  how  completely  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary 
rules  of  development  in  these  cases  have  been  on  this  occasion  upset, 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  iu  connexion  with  the  above 
case,  that  whilst  most  observers  have  shown  that  the  malady  is  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  persons  with  light  eyes  than 
in  those  with  dark  eyes,  both  these  conditions  are  reversed  in  the 

family  of  Madame  Th . 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  colour-blindness,  which  in 
some  persons  is  so  great  that  they  can  only  perceive  one  colour  in  the 
rainbow,  I  may  remark  that  the  subject  has  already  attracted  much 
notice  as  an  occasional  source  of  danger  in  connexion  with  our  present 
system  of  railway  and  other  signals;*  and  that  it  will  perhaps  shortly 
receive  further  attention,  for  among  the  additional  topics  announced  at 
a  late  meeting  of  "  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  International  Sta* 
tistical  Congress,"  was  one  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  we  may  hope 
to  see  earned  out,  suggesting  that  returns  regarding  colour-blindness 
should  be  obtained  by  the  section. 

(2b  be  coneiUided  in  our  next.) 

•  Mr.  W.  H.  lyndal :  Attaenieiiin,  Jan.  1858.  Dr.  George  Wilson :  Associaticn  Medical 
Journal,  1858.  Researches  on  Colour-Bllndness,  with  a  Supplement  on  the  Danger 
attending  the  present  system  of  Railway  and  Marine  Coloured  Signals,  by  Gteorge  Wilson, 
M.D.,  p.  180.     1856. 
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Obscure  Trutnk  Pains;  or,  Chrome  Pains  in  the  Ahdomintd  and 
Thoracic  Wails.  B7  James  Jaqo^  M.D.  Oxon,  Phyaiciaii  to  the 
Cornwall  Infirmary. 

The  great  multitude  of  patients  who  seek  advice  on  account  of  obsti- 
nate pains  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  obscurity 
that  frequently  hangs  over  the  origin  of  their  sufferings,  must  always 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  physician  for  any  attempt  to  throw  an- 
other ray  of  I^ht  on  their  modes  of  production.  I  shall,  therefore, 
Tenture  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  premising  that  these  will  be  of 
an  elementary  character,  chiefly  aiming  to  show  that  the  weight  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  frame  often  contributes  to  engender  sufferings  in 
those  parts,  in  ways  not  commonly  suspected ;  and  that  thus  there 
may  be  simple  means  at  hand  of  affording  relief  in  cases  beyond  the 
reach  of  drugs.  Whilst  such  is  my  main  purpose,  I  may  be  tempted 
to  illustrate  the  views  submitted  from  collateral  sources. 

It  is  an  old  remark*  that  rheumatism  is  oflener  found  associated 
with  the  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  continuations  of  muscles,  especially 
at  the  junction  of  these  with  bone,  than  with  the  muscular  fibre  itself. 
And  Dr.  Inman,  of  Liverpool,  has  ably  maintainedf  that  much  of  the 
pains  experienced  in  the  structures  now  mentioned  are  due  to  a 
stretching  of  fibrous  tissue  by  the  contraction  of  muscle,  or  by  its  ex- 
cessive tension  produced  by  any  other  means.  He  elaborately  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  pains  thus  engendered  in  the  muscular  fibre,  as 
cramp  or  spasm,  and  those  resulting  from  strain  along  the  line  of 
osseous  attachment,  or  line  of  union  between  the  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous fibres.  And  he  insists  that  in  a  weakened  condition  of  the 
animal  system  the  muscles  are  more  liable  to  cramp  than  in  a  robust^ 
and  pain  more  likely  to  be  felt  along  the  said  lines  of  junction. 

Now,  I  have  no  further  exception  to  take  against  this  doctrine,  but 
that  I  do  not  think  that  it  embraces  the  whole  series  of  such  kind  of 
pains  as  it  aims  at  accounting  for.  I  would  affirm  rather,  in  general 
language,  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  their  several  degrees 
become  painful  when  they  are  either  stretched  or  compressed;  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  state  of  equilibrium  for  the  structures  through- 
out the  animal  frame,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  remain  free 
from  pain  :  that  the  amount  of  suffering  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
turbance of  this  balance  of  opposing  forces  depends  ordinarily  upon  the 
extent  of  the  displacement,  or  the  time  during  which  it  is  kept  up, 
that  is,  making  allowance  for  the  higher  nervous  endowment  of  one 
part  than  another,  and  taking  for  granted  that  in  such  a  case  the 
structural  points  to  which  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  or  their 
ultimate  subdivisions  are  distributed,  alone  to  be  squeezed  or  stretched : 
for  if  a  nervous  trunk   be  thus  affected,  pain^l  phenomena  will, 

»  Copland's  Medical  Dictionar}',  vol.  iii.  pp.  61C-9. 
t  Spinal  Irritation,  or  M/algia,  8to,  1858;  second  edition,  1860. 
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of  ooorae^  aoome,  nuliating  be7ond  the  point  mechanically  interfered 
with. 

To  explain  what  I  have  just  stated  by  an  exampla  In  a  position 
of  ease,  the  hand  rests  pretty  much  flexed.  But,  if  we  spread  it  flat 
upon  a  table,  we  soon  b^n  to  feel  inconvenience  from  the  tension  of 
its  skin  and  other  tissues.  And  if  we  dose  the  fingers  tightly  upon 
the  palm,  we  soon  find  their  tops  in  the  fist  becoming  sore. 

Or  I  may  take  another  example,  which  may  be  regarded  as  for- 
nishing  an  epitome  of  the  principles  I  wish  to  apply  in  this  paper. 
The  eyeball  is  a  globe  suspended,  as  it  were,  by  its  muscles,  in  a  fatty 
bed,  and  rotated  so  gently  and  equably  as  to  preserve  usually  its  proper 
form.  If  we  make  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  through  the 
eyelid  over  the  sclerotic  coat,  we  become  informed  of  the  compression 
of  the  retina  along  the  line  of  greatest  fiexure  by  a  luminous  image 
of  the  contour  of  the  applied  portion  of  the  finger :  whilst  we  feel 
pain  along  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ocular  globe — ^the  visual 
sentient  elements  in  which  the  optic  nerve  ends,  manifesting  in  this 
way  the  effects  we  experience  in  the  tactile  sentients.  In  like  manner 
if  we  strain  the  eye  by  resolutely  staring  in  a  given  direction,  the 
orbital  muscles  warp  the  globe  out  of  form,  false  impressions  of  light 
result,  and  the  power  of  seeing  external  objects  is  almost  obliterated, 
whilst  the  orbital  muscles  are  thrown  into  spasm,  insomuch  that  we 
have  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  fiitigue  in  them,  with  a  tenderness  of  the 
ball  itself,  for  many  an  hour  after  the  experiment.  Even  any  length- 
ened exertion  of  the  eyes  in  our  habitual  occupations  is  attended  with 
such  results  in  an  appreciable  manner. 

These  illustrations  will,  I  hope,  help  to  a  readier  apprehension  of 
our  peculiar  liability  to  sufferings  of  this  order  in  the  regions  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  these 
are  very  variously  exposed  to  be  forced  out  of  the  position  of  structural 
balance,  and  that  force  applied  hereabouts  in  one  part  often  entails  a 
displacement  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  some  othera,  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  usually  thought  of. 

Let  us  imagine^  as  a  rough  approximation,  all  the  human  body, 
exclusive  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  sitting  posture,  as  a  heavy 
lever  or  a  beam  revolving  about  the  tubera  iachioram,  as  an  axis  or 
fulcrum.  And  let  us  assume  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  beam 
lies  between  the  middles  of  the  scapulce.  Then  in  the  upright  sitting 
position  the  whole  weight  of  the  beam  falls  upon  the  tubera.  In 
the  horizontal  the  weight  will  be  borne  up— Mlistributed — along  the 
whole  length  from  the  head  to  the  buttock.  If  we  recline,  so  that  the 
back  rests  at  some  point  against  a  prop,  we  may  find  the  portion  of 
the  weight  supported  by  the  prop,  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  to  the 
beam  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  prop,  and  then  a  perpendicular 
to  this  line  from  the  fulcrum,  as  also  a  perpendicular  from  the  fulcrum 
to  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity :  when  the 
pressure  upon  the  prop  will  be  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  beam,  as 
the  latter  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  former. 
Thus,  the  nearer  to  the  buttock  the  prop  is  placed,  and  the  more  the 
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body  is  made  to  recline,  the  greater  pressure  falls  upon  the  prop. 
Whilst  it  is  apparent  that  should  we,  whilst  we  sit,  lean  pretty  much 
back  against  a  single  prop  meeting  the  spinal  column  at  any  point 
whatever,  a  considerable  pressure  must  be  endured  by  that  part  of  the 
body  in  contact  with  the  prop,  which  is  a  general  statement  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  purpose  of  a  practical  essay  like  the  present. 

Now  let  us  further  assume  that  the  back  whilst  we  sit  is  supported 
entirely  by  a  couple  of  props  of  equal  height,  and  several  inches 
asunder,  bearing  each,  similarly,  against  one  of  a  pair  of  ribs.  In  this 
instance  pain  from  compression  would  be  felt  at  the  points  of  contact, 
as  is  obvious.  But  there  result  also  certain  secondary  effects  which, 
I  think,  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  The  two  ribs  are  made  to  revolve^ 
by  the  pressure,  upon  their  vertebral  articulations,  and  the  numerous 
ligaments  that  bind  tBem  to  the  vertebrae  and  neighbouring  ribs  are 
stretched,  and  pain  is  occasioned  in  those  part&  In  addition  to  which^ 
this  movement  causes  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  ring  made — 
with  the  interventions  of  the  vertebral  column,  their  cartilages,  and 
the  sternum — by  the  pair  of  ribs.  Had  such  a  ring  as  this  been  of 
uniform  texture  and  shape  all  round,  one  effect  of  letting  it  bear  merely 
its  own  weight  upon  two  of  its  under  points  in  the  manner  here  ima- 
gined, would  be  that  of  flattening  the  ring  abova  In  such  a  combina- 
tion of  structures  as  do  exist  in  these  rings,  the  result  must  somewhat 
differ.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  of  this  much,  that,  in  the  case  before  us, 
much  displacement  must  occur  along  the  most  pliant  part  of  the  ring — 
that  is,  along  the  cartilaginous  portion,  and  at  the  articulations  of  the 
cartilages  with  the  sternum  :  for  the  costal  rotation  at  the  spine  tends 
to  biing  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs  nearer  to  each  other,  that  is,  to  bend 
them  at  their  junction  with  the  sternum,  independent  of  the  weight 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ring  depressing  that  region.  In  other 
words,  pain  would  be  developed  at  other  parts  than  those  where  the 
direct  pressure  is  applied. 

Had  we  placed  the  two  props  much  furthlBr  apart,  and  so  as  to  take 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  at  the  back  part  of  a  lower  rib  on  one  side, 
and  of  an  upper  one  on  the  other,  consequences  very  similar  to  those 
detailed  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  ribs  must  have  ensued.  The  ribs 
would  have  been  pressed  in  upon  the  lungs  behind,  the  cartilages  would 
have  been  bent,  and  the  sternum  itself — ^in  young  subjects  at  least — 
somewhere  along  the  imaginary  line  drawn  diagonally  across  it,  that 
joins  the  articulations  with  the  sternum  of  the  two  ribs  selected. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  sketch  of  what  takes  place  in  such 
an  experiment ;  but  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  a  pressure  received 
by  any  rib  will  in  some  degree  be  transmitted  to  adjacent  ones.  And 
it  can  scarce  need  to  be  added  that  if  our  back  be  supported  at  more 
than  two  points,  or  eveu  along  its  whole  length,  the  effects  here  de- 
scribed will  only  be  diminished  in  amount,  and  not  be  entirely  obviated. 

Now,  in  the  sitting  posture,  if  the  support  of  the  back  happen  to 
be  a  flat  surface,  as  in  a  church  pew  or  box  in  a  theatre,  the  back  rests 
against  the  shoulder-blades,  that  is,  virtually  the  up|)er  ribs ;  and, 
^  /ortiori,  if  the  support  for  the  back  consists,  aa  in  most  chairs,  of  a 
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series  of  a  few  horizontal  concave  bars,  the  ribs  are  likely  to  have  to 
bear,  at  a  distance  &om  their  vertebral  articuIatioDS,  a  large  amount 
of  pressure.  In  weakly  persons  such  a  posture  produces*— not  to  dwell  on 
that  occurring  posteriorly — suffering  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  chesty 
especially  along  the  margin  of  the  sternum.  For  not  only  from  what  has 
been  stated  must  this  happen,  but,  in  addition,  the  thrusting  forwai'd 
of  the  shoulders  renders  the  pectoral  and  great  serrate  muscles  lax, 
and  thus  deprives  the  ribs  of  the  support  due  to  the  elasticity  of  these 
inspiratory  muscles,  increasing  the  liability  to  the  kind  of  inconveni* 
ence  we  are  discussing;  whilst  a  confined  play  of  the  respiratory 
movements  is  induced,  entailing  other  evils.  Even  lying  upon  the 
back  in  bed — ^more  completely  still  if  so  on  a  hard  mattrass  without 
elasticity  enough  to  expand  itself  decidedly  against  the  spine  along 
the  interscapular  gutter — will  leave  the  scapuln — -that  is,  the  upper 
ribs — to  bear  a  weight  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  thorax,  and 
will  occasion  a  strain  along  either  margin  of  the  sternal  gutter. 

Having  considered  some  effects  upon  the  thoracic  walls  of  flexure 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  spine,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
awhile  to  flexure  in  planes  passing  through  its  axis. 

We  will  take  first  the  case  of  a  person  sitting  on  a  chair  whose 
back  does  not  rise  to  his  shoulder-blades.  As  he  reclines,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  beam  falls  above  the  point  of  support,  and  the  beam 
is  only  prevented  from  lifting  at  the  bottom  by  the  weight  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Indeed,  did  we  propose  to  break  a  stick  over  the 
back  of  the  chair,  we  should  put  it  under  the  same  conditions,  con- 
fine the  end  of  the  shorter  branch,  and  apply  our  strength  (the  weight 
-of  the  head  and  shoulders  in  the  example  of  the  beam)  at  the  end  of 
the  longer  one.  We  see  the  stick  split  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  rests  on  the  fulcram,  because  the  forces  applied  tend  to  lengthen 
that  side,  and  strain  moat  those  fibres  which  are  most  remote  from  the 
fulcrum.  Just  so  the  whole  line  of  tissues  along  the  paths  of  the  recti 
abdominis  muscles  and  the  sternum,  from  the^ubis  to  the  clavicles, 
are  laid  under  extreme  tension ;  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  whole 
sternum  is  depressed  towards  the  spine,  and  the  pleural  cartilages 
warped     And  pain  again  befals  the  region. 

It  may  be  appended  that  the  actual  Jixed  point  at  which  the  trunk 
curves  backwards  is  not  where  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  back  of  the  chair,  but  rather  at  the  posterior  margins  of 
the  bodies  of  the  said  vertebra,  and  that  the  spines  gather  nearer  to- 
gether and  the  skin  of  the  back  into  transverse  folds,  as  we  may  have 
observed  the  skin  covering  the  stick,  being  broken  as  above,  to  do  on 
the  side  next  the  fiilcrum,  because  the  fixed  point,  or  the  unstretched 
longitudinal  fibre,  is  at  the  back  of  the  stick  itself.  Again,  if  the 
sole  transverse  portion  of  the  chair-back  consist  of  one  bar  at  the 
height,  say  of  the  root  of  the  sitter's  neck,  unless  great  muscular 
effort  be  made,  the  weight  of  the  loins  and  thorax  would  cause  the 
trunk  to  become  convex  behind,  just  as  occurs  when  we  stoop  to  pick 
anything  from  the  ground;  and  we  know  how  liable  such  a  stretching 
of  the  lumbar  muscles  is  to  be  foUowed  by  crick,  and  that  it  always 
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takes  a  good  interval  to  recover  from  the  soreness  resalting  from  a 
prolonged  stooping  posture.  But  as  the  line  that  undergoes,  in  this 
instance,  no  change  in  length,  is  somewhere  along  the  anterior  edges  of 
the  vertebrae,  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  brought  much  nearer 
than  before  to  the  pubis,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  preesed  up  to- 
wards the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  project  for- 
wards and  cover  the  ensiform  cartilage,  so  that  this,  by  their  support, 
takes  some  of  the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  may  thus 
be  flexed,  depressed  towards  the  spine,  carrying  with  it  the  lower 
oostal  cartilages  of  the  left  side,  rather  thfn  those  of  the  right,  which 
are  supp<»ted  by  the  liver.  So  that  this  very  pain  may  be  produced 
in  the  district  so  much  exposed  to  this  misfortune. 

If  we  press  upon  the  sternum  directly,  as  in  leaning  over  a  table  to 
write,  we  may  push  it  towards  the  spine  and  bend  the  attached  car- 
tilages. If  we  curve  the  trunk  laterally,  as  in  leaning  on  a  table 
sideways,  we  stretch  the  opposite  oblique  muscles,  and  may  occasion 
pain  either  at  their  upper  costal  insertions  or  at  their  lower  pelvic 
The  same  effect  may  follow  by  lying  in  a  bed  ;  for  on  the  side  on  which 
we  lie,  by  the  weight  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  trunk,  the  natural 
concavity  of  the  waist  tends  to  become  obliterated  j  for  this  portion  of 
the  body  is  now  primarily  supported  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and 
lower  true  ribs. 

I  must  here  conclude  my  anatomy  of  trunk-pains,  as  I  belieye  I 
haye  indicated  the  fundamental  way  in  which  the  commonest  of  the 
chronic  kind  are  generated.  It  were  an  indefinite  task  to  work  at 
exhausting  the  subject.  The  weight  of  the  arm  may  make  the  musdes 
of  the  shoulder  ache;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  one  might  write  a 
separate  history  of  the  sufferings  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 
Besides,  the  effect  of  the  comprebsion  or  weight  of  clothes  might  be 
expatiated  upon.  Such  effects  as  these,  I  presume^  are  likely  to  lie 
detected  with  little  difficulty,  by  those  fiuniliarized  with  scrutinising 
the  sources  of  pains  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  by  first  eHmi- 
natiug  those  that  may  arise  in  any  of  the  modes  above  described.  As 
far  as  I  have  here  gone  I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  not  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  clinical  experience,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  ways 
of  suffering  just  pointed  out,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  several 
instances,  and  seen  relieved  simply  by  precautions  against  the  strain 
that  occasioned  it. 

To  give  cases  in  detail  would  only  be  repeating  in  the  form  of  nar- 
ratives the  foregoing  explanations,  so  I  will  content  myself  with  a 
simple  sketch  as  a  ty|)e  of  the  class.  I  once  had  to  think  for  a  yo«ng 
gentleman  of  rather  studious  habits,  of  a  slender  symmetrical  figure,  but 
enjoying  good  health,  except  that  he  was  rendered  miserable  by  attacks 
of  pain  at  the  sternum,  and  along  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  commonly 
aljout  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  though  sometimes  higher  up— a 
condition  of  things  that  existed  for  two  or  three  years  in  spite  of  tonic 
and  other  medical  treatment.  But  he  having  himself  observed  that 
he  had  once  been  extremely  afflicted  after  pressing  the  epigastrium 
agaiust  a  table  iu  diawiug,  it  soon  came  to  light  that  all  his  sufferings 
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arose  from  postare.  Even  lying  upon  his  back  in  bed  was  fonnd  to 
bring  on  a  fit  of  pain,  and  resting  his  back  against  any  sapport  that 
threw  the  weight  rather  upon  the  ribs  than  the  spinal  column  did  the 
same.  He  now  soon  got  rid  of  all  his  troubles  by  habitually  support- 
ing  his  back,  when  studying,  at  the  spina  I  omit  to  state  how,  as  I 
mean  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  doing  this  in  another  part  of  this 
paper. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  subjoin,  that  such  a  relative 
depression  of  a  rib  with  respect  to  those  next  it,  as  may  happen  when 
it  has  to  bear  undue  pressure  in  some  of  the  modes  above  treated  of, 
may  sometimes  expose  the  trunk  of  an  intercostal  nerve  to  squeezing 
or  stretching.  These  nerves  are,  indeed,  curiously  lodged  in  grooves 
along  the  lower  borders  of  the  ribs,  which  guard  them  from  accident ; 
but  they  traverse  a  short  space  from  the  spine  to  enter  these,  and  do 
not  seem  to  lie  absolutely  aaie  from  mechanical  injury.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  not  met  with  cases  of  neuralgia  shooting  along  their  paths 
from  this  cause,  wherein  no  spinal  deformity  existed.  It  is  the  nerves 
most  unprotected  against  pressure  and  cold  that  appear  most  liable  to 
neuralsiai.  I  am  confident  I  have  known  sciatica  to  be  engendered  by 
a  habit  of  fdtting  sideways,  in  a  partially  i«cumb<mt  mann^  on  a  so& 
or  chair,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  sciatic  nerve  at  its  emergence  from  the 
pelvis  into  the  thigh ;  and  several  instances  in  which  a  fit  of  tic 
doulcmreux  has  followed  a  nap  upon  a  book  or  some  hard  thing  for  a 
pillow.  Nevertheless,  these  nerves  cited  in  illustration  are  ofbener 
affected  by  their  exposure  to  great  differences  of  temperature,  since 
even  the  sciatic,  by  careless  sitting  upon  surfaces  which  rapidly  conduct 
heat,  are  subjected  to  such  vicisaitudeaL 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  reflections  with  which  this  paper  sets  out, 
though  I  would  be  chary  of  applying  them  too  fiir,  I  have  reason  for 
surmising  that  there  are  some  ailments  whose  seats  are  among  the 
abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera  themselves,  instead  of  in  the  trunk  walls, 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  such  rudimentary  considerations.  I 
will  touch  upon  two  or  three  rarer  examples  which  have  fsdlen  under 
my  own  notice. 

A  while  since  a  woman  of  about  thirty-six  years  of  age  became  a 
dispensary  patient  of  mine,  for  what,  prinid  /acUf  seemed  to  be  a  form 
of  gastralgia  common  enongh  among  such  patients.  She  asseverated 
that  she  literally  feared  to  eat  a  full  metd,  so  greatly  did  she  suffer 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  radiated  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  thorax  for  an  hour  or  more  after  a  meal ;  that  she  had  become 
very  thin  in  consequence  of  enforced  abstinence,  and  that  several 
medical  men  had  failed  to  give  her  any  relief  Though  her  affirmed 
loss  of  flesh  seemed  justified  by  her  appearance,  and  her  look  of  distress 
was  great,  yet  she  had  not  the  aspect  nur  any  of  the  prominent  symptoms 
of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach ;  there  was  no  chain  of  evidence  to 
convict  it  of  scirrhus  or  ulcer.  It  was  not  until  I  had  exhausted  in 
vain  all  the  current  remedies  for  facDitating  digestion  that,  upon  a 
more  deliberate  sifting  of  the  symptoms,  I  ascertained  tiie  curious  fact 
that  if  she  went  to  bed  immediately  after  eating  supper,  this  meal  gave. 
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her  but  little  inconvenienoe.  Thereapon  I  directed  her  to  lie  dovn 
after  all  her  meals,  and  to  eat  good  solid  dinners  of  animal  food 
and  vegetables,  drinking  bottled  porter  with  them.  With  some  diffi- 
culty I  got  her  to  persevere  in  this  practice,  and  she  was  not  manj 
weeks  before  she  was  convalescent.  Now,  we  cannot  imagine  that 
mere  distention  of  the  stomach  occasioned  the  suffering,  because  the 
recumbent  posture  could  not  obviate  such  an  effect;  nor  that  there 
was  an  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  so  placed  in  the  organ  as  to 
be  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  food  in  one  posture  of  the  body 
than  another,  for  whatever  may  have  been  fancied  to  the  contrary,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  keep  the  stomach  always  closed 
tightly  upon  its  contents.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pain  was  evolved 
through  the  weiglU  of  the  meal — by  traction  upon  the  diaphragm  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  possibly,  but  mainly  by  traction  upon  the  liver  by 
the  lesser  omentum,  and  thereby  upon  the  xiphoid  and  costal  cartilages 
uniting  with  it.     I  would  compare  the  case  with  the  two  following. 

About  the  same  time  I  had  under  my  care  two  cases  paralld[  to 
each  other  in  all  essential  particulars.  The  first  was  that  of  a  miner 
who  had  been  for  more  than  half  a  year  under  treatment  for  what  he 
described  as  a  most  severe  pain  along  the  margin  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  lower  ribs  on  the  right  side,  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  liver 
downwards,  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  penetrating,  he  fancied. 
Inwards^ .  He  shrunk  when  I  touched  the  abdomen  over  the  parts  re* 
ferred  to.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  he  could  stand  upright,  or  walk, 
or  rather  crawl,  about.  Being  unable  to  discover  anything  amiss  with 
the  liver,  or  indeed,  at  first  view,  any  general  sign  of  ill  health,  except 
lack  of  ilesh,  I  commenced  a  devious  examination  of  his  body,  and,  to 
mj  surprise,  found  that  he  had  effusion  into  the  pleura,  not  on  the 
side  complained  of,  but  on  the  left.  Posteriorly  and  laterally  the 
bottom  of  the  chest  on  this  side  was  much  duller  on  percussion  than 
uQ  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  right  side,  notwithstanding  the 
hepatic  duluess  here  existing.  At  the  same  time  respiration  on  the 
left  was  barely  audible  at  levels,  where  on  the  right,  it  was  very  so; 
and  fremitus  on  the  left  was  almost  as  barely  perceptible,  whilst  the 
intercostal  spaces  protruded.  By  putting  him  under  a  succession  of 
blisters  over  the  diseased  region,  instead  o(  as  had  before  been  done, 
over  the  region  of  pain,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  diuretics,  and  then 
tonics  administered  internally,  the  physical  signs  of  effusion  soon  begaa 
to  diminish,  and  with  this  the  pains  in  his  right  sida 

A  few  months  aft;erwards  a  once  stout  and  lusty  smith,  who  had 
been  working  in  London,  returned  to  Com  wall  in  a  very  weak  state^ 
wasting  and  labouring  under  excessive  pain  at  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  and  spreading  over  the  abdomen,  which  pain  he  accused  as 
the  sole  cause  of  his  troubles.  He  had  been  perfectly  well  until 
about  six  months  before,  when,  after  an  imprudent  exposure  to  a 
piercing  cold  draught  of  air,  he  became  suddenly  ill,  his  suffering 
settling  soon  entirely  in  his  right  side.  This  man*s  story  and  attitude 
reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  the  foregoing  case  that  I  at  once  examined 
ids  chest,  and  discovered  more  strongly  marked  signs  of  pleuritic 
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efiuflioa  on  the  left  side  than  in  that  of  the  miner — a  condition  of 
things  which,  as  in  that  instance,  had  been  overlooked.  He  com- 
menced, too,  to  recover  from  the  moment  the  trae  seat  of  disease  was 
besieged. 

With  respect  to  the  propagation  of  the  pain  to  the  opposite  side  in 
this  pair  of  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mode  might  have  been  thus : 
The  fluid  in  the  left  pleural  sac  would  have  nothing  to  sustain  its 
weight  beneath  the  diag|iragm  but  yielding  viscera,  cousequently  the 
1^  half  of  that  muscle  would  be  depressed  below  its  usual  region ; 
but  this  could  not  happen  without  dragging  downwards  the  right  half 
Idso — that  is,  not  without  pulling  downwards  upon  the  liver,  and 
exerting  a  force  to  rotate  it  on  its  anterior  border  from  the  costal 
cartilages  which  cover  it.  In  this  way  not  only  would  these  cartilages 
themselves  be  warped,  but  the  ligaments  of  the  liver  would  be  made 
abnormally  tense,  and  therefore  their  peritoneal  continuations  along 
the  parietal  abdominal  wall  be  unduly  stretched,  as  well  as  such  tissues 
as  it  lines.  I  venture  on  this  conjecture  on  taking  a  cofmnan  survey 
of  the  three  cases  last  introduced,  under  guidance  of  the  more  general 
principles  on  which  this  paper  proceed& 

Infra-mamMnary  Fain, — I  must  emphatically  repudiate  the  idea 
that  I  would  offer  the  preceding  propositions  as  a  key  for  opening 
the  mysteries  of  cUl  the  aches  we  meet  with  in  the  thorax  and  adjacent 
parts.  In  such  an  affection  as  hysteria — for  example,  perturbations  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  far  too  transparent  for  me 
to  go  so  £Eir  as  to  say  that  the  tactile  nerves,  or  such  nerves,  if  they  be 
other  than  these,  whose  office  is  to  inform  of  violence  done  to  the 
tissues,  may  not  also  be  morbidly  affected.  Nevertheless,  let  us  see 
whether  the  pain  under  the  classic  designation  heading  this  paragraph 
admits  of  a  plausible  explanation  by  the  principles  submitted.  lu  the 
autumn  of  1858  this  pain  was  made  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
medical  weekly  publications.  Dr.  Inman,  Dr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Holmes 
Coote,  and  others^  took  part  in  the  debate.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
do  better  than  take  the  main  points  at  issue  from  their  statements.* 
The  first  of  these  writers,  in  reply  to  the  second,  who  had  asked  him 
why  the  seat  of  a  chronic  pain  is  more  commonly  in  the  left  than  in 
the  right  side,  remarks :  '*  At  one  period  I  thought  I  could  trace  some 
connexion  between  the  locality  of  the  pain  and  the  position  commonly 
adopted  by  the  sufferer;  but  after  a  more  extended  inquiry  I  have 
been  obliged  to  consider  the  facts  referred  to  as  inexplicable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.'*+ 

Mr.  Coote  {  comments  upon  this  correspondence.  Premising  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  may  have  "  more  causes  than  one,"  he 
affirms  that  he  has  noticed  it  to  be  ^'  one  of  the  very  earliest  and 
commonest  symptoms  of  incipient  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,**  and 
he  reminds  us  that  it  had  been  recognised  in  this  point  of  view  since 
the   days  of   Delpech    (citing   his   <  Orthomorphie,*  tome  ii.  p.    10, 

•  I  have  not  aoeess  to  the  teamd  edition  of  Dr.  Inman*a  *  Mjalgia ;  *  I  am  therefore 
unaware  if  he  haa  therein  made  any  new  observations  npon  this  subj.  ct. 

t  British  Medical  Journal,  November  27th.  I  Ibid.,  December  ith. 
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1828);  ''a  coDstant  pain,  aomewliat  vague  in  its  seat,  which  takes 
place  sometimes  in  the  side  of  the  chest  Wlow  the  mamma,  sometimes 
in  the  epigastric  region.  This  pain  has  no  known  caase;  its  duration 
is  usnallj  constant,  but  it  is  infinitely  variable ;  its  periods  of  calm 
and  exacerbation  have  nothing  regular;  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  in  the  seat  of  pain;  nothing  quiets  it,  nothing 
relieves  it.  It  is  accompanied  by  alow,  progressive,  and  inexplicable 
deterioration  of  the  state  of  health.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  something 
grave  but  quite  clandestine.**  Delpech  then  instances  a  girl  of  eleven 
years  thus  afflicted,  who,  by  means  of  a  plumb-line,  was  found  to  have 
a  slight  lateral  curvature.  "  The  greater  frequency  of  spinal  curvatiure^** 
Mr.  CkK>te  subjoins,  '*  may  explain  in  some  measure  the  obedience  of 
infra-mammary  pain  to  the  same  law.**  Whilst  thus  suggesting  that 
it  may  not  improbably  be  muscular,  he  does  not  indicate  by  what 
mechaniiun  the  curvature  or  the  pain  inclines  to  one  side  rather  than 
the  other. 

However,  as  Mr.  Coote  had  (as  recently  as  in  the  '  Lancet,'  Oct.  23rd, 
of  the  same  year)  given  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  course  usually  taken 
by  spinal  contortion,  I  will  continue  to  follow  him : — "  The  curvature 
generally  commences  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and  extends  directly 
to  the  right  in  one  even  sweep  up  to  the  junction  of  the  lower  dorsal 
with  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  then  the  direction  of  the  articulating 
surfaces  is  altered,  and  the  movements  of  the  spine  change  irom  the 
lateral  inclination  to  the  antero-posterior  movement,  as  in  springing ; 
a  second  curve  forms  in  the  lower  region  to  the  left,  accompanied  with 
a  rotation  and  twisting  of  the  vertebrae.**  He  then  proceeds  to  quote 
from  the  plates  and  descriptions  of  M.  Bouvier  (Physician  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Paris),  explanatory  of  the  packing  of  the  viscera 
found  on  dissection  of  cases  of  confirmed  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine.  Thus,  in  what  he  calls  le  premier  plan,  that  of  the  above  type, 
the  latter  says  the  "  lungs  are  apparently  not  much  deformed,  when 
viewed  anteriorly.  But  the  right  is  reduced  in  height,  its  base  being 
pressed  by  the  abdominal  viscera:  the  left  has  its  inferior  lobe  com- 
pressed between  the  ribs  and  the  heart.  The  heart  is  voluminous,  and 
closer  than  natural  to  the  ribs  of  the  left  side.  The  liver  is  much 
deformed,  deeply  fissured,  and,  as  it  were,  mounted  (d  cheval)  on  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.** 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  may,  by  chance, 
find  the  cause  of  the  preference  of  the  line  of  lateral  curvature  for  one 
side  of  the  body  rather  than  the  other,  in  a  difiTerence  in  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  viscera  that  are  lodged  against  the  parietes  of  the 
res|)ective  sides.  If  there  be  any  just  foundation  in  this  notion,  the 
only  organ  within  that  seems  at  all  capable  of  affording  a  relatively 
greater  support  is  the  liver.  This  is  a  firm,  resisting  mass,  filling  the 
whole  of  the  right  hypochondrium ;  and  if  the  spine  becomes  drooping 
and  weak,  or  its  muscles  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  upper  portion  of 
the  body  erect ;  if  the  vertebral  column  begins  to  yield,  so  that  a 
weight  that  it  should  carry  becomes  cast  upon  the  viscera,  it  seems  not 
absurd  to  regard  it  as  not  improbable  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
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lefb  lower  ribs  and  cartilages  coyering  compressible  Inng  and  stomach, 
whilst  the  right  are  supported  all  along  within  by  a  much  firmer  body, 
maj  be  the  means  of  causing  the  chest  to  arch  inwards  on  the  left 
rather  than  the  right. 

The  details  of  M.  Bourier  give  strong  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
the  left  pleural  cartilages  are  more  liable  than  the  right  to  be  warped 
out  of  shape  bj  any  of  the  modes  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  And  thus  the  left  side  will  be  more  frequently  the  seat  of  pain 
than  the  other.  By  whatever  cause  of  ill-health  the  general  strength 
&ils,  this  liability  will  be  more  remarked.  This  seems  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  manner  of  stowing  the  more  massive  viscera  in  the 
chest  and  belly.  We  may  assert  this  much  without  pushing  our  con- 
clusion so  far  as  to  assume  that  infra-mammary  pains  can  be  of  no 
other  order.  I  can  well  conceive  that  the  site  of  the  liver  may  deter- 
mine that  we  are  not  left  but  right  handed,  because  the  pectoral  and 
other  muscles  that  move  the  arm  or  shoulder  upon  the  trunk  have, 
through  the  hepatic  support,  steadier  points  of  resistance  on  this  side 
than  the  other;  for  this  organ  manifestly  plays  an  important  mechanical 
as  well  as  a  more  purely  glandular  part,  in  the  economy. 

Having  so.  nearly  approached  the  subject,  perhaps  I  maybe  per^ 
jnitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  thoiucic  drstortions  in  rickets. 
Dr.  Jenner*  speaks  thus : — '*  The  deformity  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  physician  is  that  of  the  thorax.  The  back  is  flattened.  The  ribs 
are  bent  at  an  acute  angle  where  the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions  unite. 
At  that  part  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  the  greatest.  From 
it  the  ribs  pass  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  point  where  they  unite 
with  the  ciurtilage ;  on  that  line  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax  is 
the  least,  the  cartilages  curving  outwards  before  turning  in  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  sternum.  The  sternum  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  abnormally  great." 

"  The  great  determining  cause,**  he  afterwards  subjoins,  ''  of  the 
thoracic  deformity  is  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  this  is  aided  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  lung/*  and  the  fact  that  the  more  resistant  viscera 
underneath  are  obstacles  to  recession  of  the  chest-walls  where  they  lia 
It  appears  to  me  difficult  to  account  for  the  '*  acute  angle  where  the 
dorsal  and  lateral  regions  unite,'*  or  the  flattened  back;  by  such  dif- 
fusive pressure  as  must  be  produced  between  the  air  without  and  the 
air-containing  elastic  lung  within.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  ricketty  child  be  let  to  lie  much  on  its  back,  which,  from 
its  inability  to  stand  and  sit  upright,  would  inevitably  happen,  the 
weight  of  the  chest  must  so  press  upon  the  softened  ribs  as  to  tend  to 
bring  the  spines  of  the  vertebrsd  and  those  of  the  shoulder  blades  on  the 
same  level,  or  to  flatten  the  back.  Again  the  mere  weight  of  the  costal 
cage  of  bone  and  cartilage  tends  to  flatten  it  in  front  (above),  so  that  this 
cage  would  tend  to  fiill  flat  in  front  and  to  crack  sharp  off  at  the  sides. 
Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  with  these  facts  the  obstacle  to 
recession  of  the  cage  in  front  furnished  by  such  solid  parts  as  the  Uver, 
heart,  and  spleen,  as  Dr.  Jenner  himself  does,  I  think  it  may  be  worthy 

•  Medieal  Timet  and  Qaxette,  Hareb  17th,  1890. 
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of  reflection  whether  this  is  not  the  simple  histoiy  of  the  development 
of  the  deformity  in  question.  Allowing  that  some  deviations  must  be 
expected  to  be  produced  in  the  form  of  the  chest  by  weights  thrown 
upon  it  when  other  postures  are  assumed,  the  principle  involved  in 
this  explanation  would  be  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Jeuner's  general 
mode  of  accounting  for  ricketty  distortions  in  the  limbs,  which  he 
ascribes  to  their  weight  or  the  weight  of  other  parts  bearing  upon 
them.  He  remarks, — "  in  excluding  muscular  action  from  all  direct 
share  in  the  production  of  curvature  of  the  long  bones  in  rickets,  I 
am,  so  far  as  I  know,  unsupported  by  any  authority ;"  this  observa- 
tion, it  may  be  implied,  he  would  extend  to  the  chest,  as*  he  cites 
Bokitansky's  opinion  of  the  thoracic  deformity  being  caused  by  a  want 
of  power  ii^  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  moots  no  other  hypotheids 
but  his  own. 

Finally,  returning  from  these  collateral  meditations,  I  will  venture 
a  word  as  to  the  practical  use  of  such  considerations  as  form  the  funda- 
mental reasonings  of  this  paper.  If  suffering  is  occasioned  in  a  patient 
by  a  disturbance  of  structural  balance  in  any  part,  the  obvious  indica- 
tion of  cure  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  If  any  body 
by  pressing  upon  the  eyeball  deprives  it  of  its  sphericity,  remove  the 
body  that  does  so.  K  a  patient  leans  against  his  sternum  in  writing 
till  he  begets  suffering  thereabout^  take  care  he  ceases  to  do  so.  Each 
case  requires  its  special  pi'ecaution  so  clearly  that  it  were  idle  to  iterate 
the  fact.  But  I  hardly  think  it  unprofitable  to  invite  attention  to  a 
very  homely  topic  before  I  take  leave  of  this  essay. 

It  has  been  shown  how  important  it  is  that  the  structural  balance 
of  the  trunk  should  be  ordinarily  preserved.  When  we  walk,  this 
equilibrium  is  stable,  and  when  we  lie  it  is  approximately  just.  But 
we  spend  a  great  portion  of  our  time  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  what 
provisions  have  we  that  the  balance  shall  be  easily  kept  in  this  attitude  ? 
In  plain  English,  on  what  principles  are  the  backs  and  other  upright 
supports  of  our  chairs  and  soCeub  constructed  9  Our  easy  chairs  and 
couches,  not  to  say  chairs  for  general  use,  show  no  conformity  in  the 
principles  upon  which  those  uprights  are  conceived.  All  looks  as  if 
there  were  no  knowledge  of  comfort  in  such  things.  The  majority 
seem  made  with  a  view  to  torture  rather  than  ease.  I  cannot  there- 
fore deem  it  a  thankless  task  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
requisites  of  such  structures.  At  least,  I  will  give  a  device  for  whatT 
I  have  concluded  to  be  the  best  form  of  chair  as  an  example.  I  will 
do  so  in  dimensions  to  fit  the  use  of  a  man  of  middling  size.  The 
chair  shall  be  of  wood,  for  if  it  be  easy  in  bare  wood,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  so  when  cushioned. 

Let  the  seat  be  18  inches  from  the  floor  and  of  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
circle of  a  diameter  of  21  inches,  whose  straight  edge  is  the  front  of 
the  seat,  and  let  it,  in  a  style  which  is  common,  be  scooped  toward  the 
back  to  fit  the  nates.  Again,  in  the  usual  style  of  elbow  chairs,  let 
there  be  a  horizontal  semicircular  bar  for  the  elbows  to  rest  upon,  1 1 
inches  above  the  seat  and  of  its  diameter,  and  let  this  elbow-bar  be 
supported  on  either  hand  laterally  by  four  or  five  upright  bars  with 
equal  intervals. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  back  let  the  support  for  the  elbow-arch  be  a 
flat  plank  of  5^  inches'  breadth,  or  rather,  let  two  short  elbow-bars  be 
let  into  sach  a  plank  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  seat,  to  the  height  of  22  inches,  and  let  this  plank  be  carved  to  the 
lateral  contour  of  the  loins,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cushions  of  railway 
carriages.  Or  in  definite  measurements  let  the  plank,  at  yertical 
heights  of  2,  5,  10,  15,  22  inches,  be  gradually  inclined  backwards  to 
the  horizontal  extent  of  \,  f,  2^,  3;^,  4  inches  respectively.  Begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  the  plank,  let  a  longitudinal  groove  be  cut  a  foot 
down  the  anterior  face  of  the  plank,  of  1  inch  wide  and  |  inch  deep ; 
let  its  edges  be  bevelled  away,  as  also  other  sharp  edges.of  the  plank. 
Below  the  elbow-arch  the  plank  may  be  hollowed  in  the  horizontal 
direction  to  coincide  in  curvature  with  the  seat. 

Graceful  appearance  apart,  we  have  here  the  elements  of  a  comfort- 
able chair.  The  lower  portion  of  the  back  will  form  a  cradle  for  the 
pelvis,  and  prevent  its  weight  from  effecting  pressure  upon  higher 
parts  of  the  trunk;  the  curved  portion  rising  therefrom  will  bear  up 
the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  back  piece  will  allow  the 
middle  channel  of  the  back  to  rest  against  it  at  any  and  every  point, 
whilst  its  longitudinal  groove  will  afford  an  escape  from  pressure  for 
the  thinly-covered  vertebral  spines,  leaving  this  to  be  encountered  by 
the  bed  of  muscle  at  their  sides.  When  any  pressure  that  might  be 
extended  to  the  ribs  would  not  affect  the  form  of  the  chest  owing  to 
the  short  leverage  at  the  vertebral  articulations  of  the  ribs  along  the 
channels  at  the  sides  of  the  spine.  The  shoulders  play  backwards 
and  forwards  without  impediment;  and  since  the  trunk  preserves  its 
natural  form  as  in  a  standing  position,  the  respiratory  muscles  meet 
with  no  hinderment  in  their  office.  The  arms,  resting  upon  the  elbow- 
bars,  do  not  cast  their  weight  on  the  shoulders,  whilst  these  are  steadied. 

But  the  combination  of  contrivances  fulfils  more  recondite  condi- 
tiona  Not  only  do  the  ribs  and  abdominal  surface  ebb  and  flow  as 
we  breathe,  but  the  curvature  of  the  spine  oscillates  in  d^^ree.  In 
this  oscillation  the  backpiece  allows  the  vertebral  column  to  ro2!?,  as  it 
were,  along  it — it  is  a  sort  of  involute,  for  the  chain  of  vertebras,  as 
the  e volute,  to  wind  and  unwind  upon.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
placed  persons  suffering  from  pains  about  the  sternum,  which  have 
been  acquired  by  pressure  habitually  thrown  upon  the  shoulders,  to 
git  against  a  narrow  pillar  or  vertical  plank,  as  may  be  met  with  in 
pandUing,  and  the  ready  expedient  has  answered  my  expectations. 

People  do  not  sit  long  in  one  posture,  and  this  chair  allows  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  shuffling  about  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  pre* 
snmed  advantages.  II  to  change  the  point  of  chief  pressure  the  nates 
be  slid  forwards,  the  backpiece  will  still  take  spine,  and  chiefly  at 
another  spot,  so  as  to  relieve  the  points  of  pressure  along  the  back 
also  j  and  the  semicircular  shape  of  the  back-cradle  will  give  the  sitter 
a  fitting  support  for  his  back,  however  he  leans  about. 

Though  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  shoulders  should  not 
rest  against  any  framework,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  there  were  such  a 
framework  forming  a  portion  of  a  larger  circle  than  the  framework 
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described,  and  crossing  the  upriglit  l>ar  at  the  top  posteriorlj,  ao  that 
this  bar  be  let  into  the  apmost  orosapiece  ia  froot,  and  that  it  project 
for  an  inch  beyond  it.  Thus  this  extra  framework,  which  may  be 
partially  formed  by  prolongations  of  the  hinder  upright  bars  that  sop- 
port  the  elbow-arch,  would  form  recesdes  where  the  shoulders  may  be 
brought  to  bear  a  little  to  steady  them  laterally,  and  tliat  they  may 
take  a  little  of  tho  pressure  of  the  trunk  at  our  pleasure. 

I  have  given  the  above  description  in  stiff-lines  for  the  sake  of  being 
explicit  and  intelligible,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  elegance  should 
not  be  realized  in  the  design.  The  elbows  may  be  curved  along  their 
upper  margin,  the  bars  replaced  by  ornamental  carving  or  wicker- 
work,  the  backpiece  extended  in  a  cui-ved  fashion  below,  or  perforated 
for  ornament,  and  may  be  undulating  upwards,  spreading  over  the  top 
of  the  shoulders  on  either  liand.  Cushioned  chairs  may  be  so  stuffed 
as  to  afford  a  backpiece  as  here  indicated,  as  well  as  the  transverse 
projection  for  the  loins  as  they  now  commonly  have ;  and  if  carried  as 
high  as  the  head,  bear  a  cushion  projecting  well  /anoarck,  to  take  it, 
without  the  neck  being  unnaturally  thrown  back. 

I  have  thus  devoted  some  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  conditions 
essential  to  comfort  in  an  article  in  daily  use  by  every  healthy  person 
who  is  not  destitute  or  a  bed-lier ;  and  whatever  be  thought  of  these 
reflections,  it  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  they  treat  of  questions  of  con- 
cern to  the  healthy,  and  of  vast  interest  to  a  host  of  invalids. 

Art.  IV. 

On  the  Nature  and  Caiue  of  the  Reepira/tory  Mwrmur.  By  Htbb 
Salter,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  F.RO.P.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital 

Thr  necessity  of  physiological  as  a  foundation  for  pathological  know- 
ledge is  in  no  way  better  illustrated  than  in  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
chest  disease.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  chest-sounds  in  h^th  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  tized  point  to  start  from,  and  at  once  detect  any  aberration  from  their 
natural  standard ;  but  since  morbid  heart  and  lung-sounds  are  merdy 
modifications  of  the  normal,  and  are  generated  by  the  same  machinery, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  sounds  in  health,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  different  conditions  that  produce  them  contribute  to  their 
production,  \&  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  not 
only  to  detect  but  to  interpret  their  modifications  in  disease,  and  to 
perceive  at  once  what  particular  aberration  from  the  conditions  of 
health  the  morbid  sound  we  hear  necessaiily  implies.  To  one  who  has 
made  himself  master  of  the  roUionaie  of  the  sounds  of  health,  who 
knows  exactly  what  produces  them  and  how,  the  sounds  of  disease 
become  self-interpreting — they  explain  themselves.  Without  this 
knowledge  they  merely  assert  their  existence,  and  give  us  no  clue  to 
their  meaning;  they  say  that  something  is  wrong,  but  they  do  not  say 
what  or  how.  I  have  often  been  struck,  when  listening  to  the  morbid 
modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  disease,  with  the  thought^ 
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how  incomprelienaible  they  would  be,  and  how  titterly  they  would  fail 
to  tell  their  story  if  the  rcUionale  of  the  healthy  Bound  was  not  under- 
stood (correctly  appreciated).  It  is  considerations  of  this  kind  that 
impart  to  many  physiological  questions  in  relation  to  respiration  an 
interest  and  an  importance  that  of  themselves  they  would  hardly  seem 
to  deserve. 

One  of  these  questions  is :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  ;  where  and  how  is  it  generated  1 

That  this  question  is  a  difficidt  one  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  many 
answers  that  have  been  given  to  it ;  that  it  is  an  important  one  every 
one  most  feel  who  is  in  the  daily  practice  of  auscultation,  for  it  is  the 
fundamental  basisy  the  starting-point  from  whence  diverge  all  morbid 
breath'Sounds,  and  on  the  views  that  we  hold  of  its  nature  and  seat 
must  depend  our  interpretation  of  those  conditions  in  which  it  is 
modified,  obscdred,  or  altogether  lost 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me,  before  discussing  the  question,  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  on  it  by  distinguished 
authorities. 

M.  Beau*  has  advocated  the  view  that  the  respiratory  sound  heard 
at  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  not  produced  in  the  lungs,  but  at  the 
pharynx,  and  simply  depends  on  the  transmission  to  those  organs  of 
the  pharyngeal  sounds  attending  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  through 
the  pharynx. 

Dr.  Spittalt  has  advocated  similar  views,  only  he  makes  the  seat  of 
the  sound  the  glottis  instead  of  the  pharynx« 

Laennec  considered  its  immediate  cause  to  be  the  entrance  of  air  into 
and  expulsion  from  the  air-oell& 

Dr.  Herbert  Davies  assigns  the  murmur  to  air-friction  in  the  entire 
bronchial  system ;  he  thinks  the  inequalities  produced  by  the  carti- 
laginous rings  have  something  to  do  with  its  production ;  and  that  the 
i*elative  loudness  of  inspiration  is  due  in  part  to  the  splitting  of  the 
currents  of  inspired  air  by  the  angles  of  junction  of  the  tubes,  in  part 
to  the  resistance  the  contractile  lung-tissue  offers  to  its  ingress. 

Skoda  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  bronchial  vibrations  contri- 
bute, by  their  conduction  through  the  ramifying  columns  of  air,  to  the 
respiratory  murmur ;  but  he  is  not  very  definite,  and  gives  no  details 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  transformation  of  the  one  sound  into  the 
other. 

Dr.  Walshe  attributes  the  sound  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  to 
and  from  the  air-cells,  and  believes  that  the  terminal  portions  of  the 
bronchial  tabes  aro  also  concerned  in  its  production.  He  l)elieves  also 
that  there  is  a  greater  resistance  of  the  textures  during  inspiration, 
and  that  this  contributes  to  the  excess  of  inspiratory  over  expiratory 
sound. 

Dr.  Blackiston,  foiling  to  recognise  any  other  adequate  cause  for  the 
greater  loudness  of  inspiration  than  expiration,  adopts  the  opinion 
that  the  ultimate  bronchiie  contract  at  each  inspiration,  as  an  adjuvant 

*  Archives  G^n^rmles  de  MMecine,  1834. 
t  Edinburgh  Hedioal  uid  Sorgieal  Joamal,  icH.  zli. 
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power  to  help  the  air  into  the  air>oellcs  and  in  this  way  prodace  a 
greater  rush  of  air,  and  therefore  louder  sound,  at  inspiration ;  and, 
relaxing  at  expiration,  allow  the  air  to  pcuss  noiselessly  out. 

In  discussing  this  subject  what  we  have  to  explain  is  a  sound  of  a 
certain  peculiar  character,  audible,  (as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,)  in  the 
tranquil  and  unconscious  breathing  of  a  healthy  adult,  ardy  cU  inspires 
turn*  but  immediately  becoming  audible  on  expiration  when  the 
breathing  is  at  all  forced,  and  changed  in  a  certain  way  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  certain  disturbing  conditions. 

Our  theoretical  difficulty  depends  on  our  having  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation consistent  with  these  peculiar  features  and  circumstances  of 
the  sound;  our  practical  difficulty  depends  on  our  being  unable  to 
imitate  artificially  those  conditions  which  generate  the  sound  in  the 
living  body.  Our  only  elements  of  evidence  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  are  derived  from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  sound 
itself,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  its  generation,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  sound  is 
modified  in  disease. 

One  thing  is  certain — ^that  the  sound  must  be  generated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  superficies  of  the  lung ;  its  seat  musit 

*  In  stating  my  belief  that  in  the  tranqnil,  unoomeiioui  reepiration  of  health,  no  somui 
is  audible  at  expiration,  I  believe  I  stand  alone  (although  others  admit  that  it  is  sometimis 
so),  and  in  the  face  of  the  nnirersal  recognition  and  description  of  a  normal  expiratonr 
murmur  it  may  be  rather  rash  in  me  to  express  such  a  belief;  but  the  more  I  examine  the 
suttfect,  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  such  is  the  case ;  the  opinion  forced  itself  upon  me, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  remit  of  simple  observation,  and  in  spite,  of  course,  of  mj  acquired 
opinions. 

But  I  admit  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  normal  condition  of  the  breathing  is  aflfected 
by  any  disturbing  element,  expiration  becomes  immediately  audible,  and  therefore  that, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  that  come  under  our  medical  observation,  expiration  i» 
audible,  because  in  such  a  percentage  of  cases  is  there  some  source  of  disturbance  present. 
In  the  first  line  of  this  note  it  will  be  observed  I  have  put  the  word  **  unconscious  "  in  italics, 
and  I  have  done  so  because  consciousness  is  of  itself  an  element  of  disturbance ;  directly  the 
breathing  becomes  conscious  and  the  will  is  directed  upon  it,  it  becomes  unnatural,  and  is 
carried  on  at  too  high  a  pitch,  and  expiration  becomes  audible.  Now  when  a  pttient's 
chest  is  examined  (or  a  person  in  health,  it  is  the  same  thing),  his  attention  is  immediately 
directed  to  his  breathing — ^he  breathes  voluntarily,  and  very  often  (with  the  pertiaps 
unconscious  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  hear  better)  breathes  much  deeper  than  natural. 
So  greatly  does  this  element  of  consciousness  disturb  the  passive  tranquillity  of  re- 
spiration, that  we  cannot  for  a  single  minute  direct  our  attention  to  our  breathing,  and 
supervise  it  by  our  will,  without  inducing  a  peculiar  kind  of  breathlessness,  which  wUl 
not  subside  till  the  attention  is  directed  to  some  other  sutt)ect,  and  respiration  left  to 
regulate  itself. 

If,  then,  this  slight  exaltation  of  respiration,  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  will, 
renders  exi>iration  audible,  much  more  will  it  become  so  if  the  subject  of  the  examination 
is  emotionally  excited,  if  from  recent  exertion  or  coughing  the  breathing  is  quickened,  if 
it  is  embarrassed  by  palpitation  or  heart  disease,  or  if  there  is  such  disease  of  the  lung 
elsewhere  as  throws  on  the  lung  at  the  part  listened  to  more  than  its  work,  and  renders  the 
breathing  compensatory. 

But  take  a  healthy  man  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  while  listening  to  his  breathing,  divert 
his  attention  to  other  snl^ects,  or  auscult  him  when  sleeping,  and  I  feel  confident  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  assert  that  any  sound  whatever  is  audible  except  at  inspiration.  Not 
that  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  attention  In  auscultating,  for  without  doing  so  expiration 
will  constantly  be  found  soundless,  but  I  am  sure  that  when  it  is  audible.  It  will  very  often 
become  inaudible  when  the  attention  is  so  diverted. 

Of  Goune,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  sounds  of  respiration,  we  are  speaking  of  them, 
not  as  they  are  under  exceptional  circumstances,  but  as  they  are  as  a  rule,  not  merely  when 
we  are  listening  to  them,  but  at  all  other  times. 
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be  a  very  thin  layer  immediately  beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura.  And 
why  f  Because  it  reaches  the  ear  without  conduction  by  the  lung,  and 
therefore  must  be  a  surface  sound.  That  the  lung  is  not  concerned  in 
its  conduction  we  know,  because  the  moment  even  a  thin  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  structure  acquires  conducting  power  by  condensation,  we 
hear  sounds  that  before  were  inaudible.  Or  stating  it  conversely, 
which  perhaps  may  be  clearer,  the  moment  even  a  thin  lamella  of  lung 
becomes  a  coud actor  by  solidification,  we  hear  sounds  previously  in- 
audible ;  the  conducting  power  of  the  lung  is  therefore  nil;  the 
conducting  power  of  the  lung  being  nil,  any  healthy  lung-sound  must 
be  a  surface-sound;  the  respiratory  murmur  is  therefore  a  surface- 
sound.* 

Now,  what  structures  have  we  immediately  subjacent  to  the  surface 
of  the  lung  1  The  ultimate  bronchial  tubes,  the  intercellular  passages, 
and  the  air-cells.  One  or  all  of  these,  then,  must  be  the  seat  of  the 
sound — Which  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  understand  th« 
exact  structure  and  relation  of  these  parts. 

The  air-cells  are  minute  alveoli,  or  recesses,  clothing  the  sides  and 
extremities  of  the  lobular  or  intercellular  passages.  Each  lobular 
bronchial  tube,  on  entering  its  lobule,  divides  from  four  to  nine  times, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  and  reaches  the  smallness  of 
from  i^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch ;  its  branches  then  undergo  no  fiirther 
reduction  in  size,  but  even  enlarge  a  little  and  diverge  in  different 
directions  towards  the  surface  of  the  lobule,  under  the  name  of  the 
lobular  or  intercellular  passages;  it  is  these  terminal  air  passages  that 
are  clothed  with  and  terminate  in  the  shallow  pullulations  called  air- 
cells.  The  septa  projecting  between  these  air-cells,  which  in  fact  form 
them,  are  of  course,  like  the  cells  themselves,  shallow,  and  the 
arrangement  gives  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lobular  passage  a  pitted 
or  honeycombed  condition.  Each  ultimate  element  of  the  lung 
must,  of  course,  vary  in  size  during  respiration  in  just  the  same  pro- 
]K>rtion  as  the  varying  capacity  of  the  whole  organ.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  lung  contains  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  170 
cubic  inches  of  air;  and  as  at  each  respiration  20  cubic  inches  of  air 
are  taken  in,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  in  ordinary  breathing  must 
vary  from  170  to  190  cubic  inches.  Twenty  of  a  hundred  and  ninety 
is  rather  more  than  a  tenth  part;  each  air-cell  is  therefore  a  tenth 
larger  at  inspiration  than  expiration. 

Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  slight  variation  in  the  capacity  of 
these  shallow  open  concavities  should  be  attended  with  any  sound  9 
I  cannot  conceive  it  physically  possible.  For  be  it  remembered  that 
the  air-cells  are  not  nearly-closed  cavities  communicating  by  con-* 
stricted  orifices  with' the  general  cavity  of  the  lobular  passage,  but 
wide-mouthed  and  patulous,  like  a  tea-cup.     And  be  it  remembered, 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  the  oondooting  power  of  the  lung  is  abtohitdy  nti,  that  the 
sound  must  be  ai  the  surface  and  no  way  beneath  it.  The  effect  of  the  non-eonduoting 
power  of  the  lung  would  probably  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  first  to  make  a  sound  muffled,  and 
then  inaudible ;  we  do  not  Icnow  the  exact  limits  beneath  the  surface  at  which  a  sound 
would  cease  to  be  heard.  But  we  do  know  that  lung  condensation,  sufficient  to  give  a 
bronchial  character  to  the  breathing,  need  extend  only  a  reiy  little  way  in. 
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too,  that  in  respiration  the  air  is  not  pumped  ont  of  and  into  these 
cells,  hut,  as  they  undergo  this  slight  change  of  Tolume,  a  small 
part  of  their  contents  passes  just  without  them,  and  then  again,  on 
their  recovering  their  capacity,  from  without  just  within  them — if 
one  can  speak  of  '*  within**  and  **  without**  in  reference  to  such  slight 
interchanges  of  situation.  For,  really,  the  renovation  of  the  air  in 
the  recesses  of  the  lung  does  not  depend  on  its  actual  removal,  bat 
upon  the  law  of  the  difiusion  of  gases.  The  purpose  of  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  (independent  of  their  influence  on  the  intra- 
thoracic circulation)  is  to  carry  the  air  into  bronchial  tubes  of  a 
certain  degree  of  smallness  (I  do  not  know  exactly  what),  and  beyond 
that,  all  renovation  is  entrusted  to  diffusion  action ;  and  were  it  not  ■ 
for  this  the  air  would  simply  oscillate  across  a  plane  corresponding  to 
the  orifice  of  each  alveolus,  and  no  renovation  would  take  place.  We 
have  only,  I  think,  to  realise  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
describe,  to  be  convinced  that  the  air-cells  themselves  cannot  be  the 
seat  of  a  breath-sound. 

But,  while  the  movement  of  the  air  at  each  alveolus  would  be  so 
slight,  so  almost  inappreciable,  the  collective  expansion  of  all  the 
alveoli  common  to  a  lobular  passage,  and  the  consequent  ahstractioQ 
of  air  from  the  general  cavity,  would  be  considerable,  and  would 
create  a  oonsiderable  rush  of  air  into  the  lobular  passage  to  supply  its 
place  ;  for  the  modicum  of  air,  however  small,  appropriated  by  each 
dilating  air-cell,  would,  of  course,  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells 
communicating  with  the  common  axial  cavity  of  the  lobular  passage. 
In  the  same  way,  the  abstraction  of  air  by  all  the  lobular  passages 
branching  from  a  single  ultimate  bronchule  would  create  a  still  more 
oonsiderable  abstraction  of  air  firom  it,  and  consequently  rush  of  air 
into  it  to  supply  the  place  of  that  taken.  Conversely,  in  expiration 
the  contribution  of  a  tithe  of  their  contents  to  the  general  cavity,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  alveoli  common  to  a  lobular  passage,  would  expel 
a  considerable  amount  from  it,  and  the  air  thus  contributed  by  all 
the  lobular  passages  common  to  one  ultimate  bronchule  would  occasion 
a  still  greater  rush  of  air  into  and  through  it,  and  so  on.  In  &ct, 
the  law  of  the  branching  of  bronchial  tubes — that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  branches  is  greater  than  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  proceed — ^necessitates 
the  continual  retardation  of  the  movement  of  the  air  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications,  the  movement  having 
its  maximum  at  the  trachea,  and  its  minimum,  almost  perfect  rest^ 
at  the  plane  of  the  orifices  of  the  alveoli.  To  the  same  law  is  attri- 
butable the  same  result  in  the  sanguiferous  circulation,  where  we  find 
the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  carotids  to  be  nine  inches  a  second, 
and  in  the  capillaries  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  the  same  tima  To  this- 
increasingly  rapid  rush  of  air,  and  not  merely  to  the  increasing  size  of 
the  tube,  is  to  be  attributed  the  more  and  more  blowing  character 
that  marks  the  bronchial  breathing  of  larger  and  larger  bronchi. 

We  see,  then,  that  while  we  cannot  refer  any  sound  to  the  move- 
meut  of  the  air  in  the  air-cells  themselves,  we  very  reasonably  can  to 
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that  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  lobular  passages,  still  more  to  that 
in  the  ultimate  bronchisB,  still  more  to  that  in  the  lobular  bronchisB. 
To  how  much  of  this  terminal  system  of  air-tubules  are  we  to  assign 
the  respiratory  murmur  1  This  is  a  question  that  we  do  not  at 
present  possess  the  means  of  answering,  because  we  do  not  at  present 
know,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  limit  of  the  conducting  power 
of  lung  tissue.  We  have  the  results  of  no  good  experiments  on  this 
subject,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  one  on  which  accurate  experiments' 
could  be  made,  because  I  do  not  think  it  one  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  imitate  artificially  the  conditions  of  life.  We  must  fall  back 
upon  clinical  observation  and  upon  the  evidence  afibrded  by  critical 
post-mortem  examinations  following  upon  accurate  auscultation  during 
Hfe.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  lamina  of  lung  yielding  the 
sound  must  be,  as  I  said  before,  exceedingly  thin,  and  that  the 
inaudibleness  of  any  sound  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
from  the  surface.  Possibly  it  may  be  restricted  to  the  lobular  passages 
subtending  the  subpleural  air-cells;  but  I  would  not  by  any  means 
deny  the  participation  of  the  ultimate  and  even  the  lobular  bronchiso 
in  its  production,  and  I  should  not  consider  the  non-tubularity  of  the 
sound  as  any  evidence  against  this  possibility,  because  I  think  it 
doubtful  if  a  sound  of  a  tubular  or  bronchial  character  could  be 
elicited  from  tubes  of  such  a  degree  of  fineness,  and  because,  even  if 
it  could,  a  sound  from  a  single  source  becomes  so  much  changed  when 
it  is  multiplied  by  numbers,  just  as  a  single  human  voice  differs  fiom 
the  hum  of  a  crowd.  But  I  would  not  say  anything  certain  as  to  the 
distal  limit  of  the  respiratory  murmur-^distal,  I  mean,  from  the  ear 
of  the  listener.  What  I  wish  particularly  to  enforce  is  that  its 
proximal  limit  must  be  the  lobular  passages,  and  that  the  air-cells 
proper  cannot  generate  it.  All  we  know  about  its  distal  limit  is,- 
that  if  the  bronchia  are  at  all  concerned  in  producing  it  (Le.,  imme- 
diately concerned  in  pi-odudng  it  as  we  hear  it),  clinical  observation 
and  the  physics  of  the  luuga  both  teach  us  that  it  can  only  be  those  of 
the  finest  calibre. 

When  I  speak  of  air-cells,  lobular  passages,  &c.,  of  course  I  refer 
only  to  those  of  the  superficies  of  the  lung,  as  similar  sounds  gene- 
rated in  similar  structures  in  deeper  parts  of  the  organ  must  necessarily 
be  inaudible. 

There  is  another  reason,  to  which  I  have  not  referred,  which  makes 
me  think  that  the  respiratory  murmur  must  have  a  tubular  or  quasi- ' 
tubular  seat,  and  cannot  be  formed  in  the  air-cells;  it  is,  that  ^ue 
crepitation,  such  as  that  of  pneumonia,  supplants  it ;  it  does  not  merely 
drown  it,  it  supplants  it,  the  two  do  not  co-exist.  Now  large  mucous 
rhonchus,  or  subcrepitant  rhonchus,or  even  the  much  smaller  crepitation 
of  the  capillary  bronchitis  of  children,  does  not  supplant  the  respi- 
ratory murmur;  you  may  hear  the  murmur  through  them.  These 
moist  sounds,  therefoi*e,  do  not  destroy  the  normal  breath-sound,  when 
they  are  not  at  its  seat.  I  think  we  may  therefore  fiurly  conclude 
that  a  sound  that  doss  supplant  it — that  takes  its  place,  does  so 
because  it  is  generated  in  an  identical  situation,  and  so  destroys  the* 
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conditions  for  the  generation  of  the  natural  sound.  I  have  never 
known  true  pneumonic  crepitation  co-exist  in  the  same  spot  with  the 
respiratory  murmur,  unless  the  crepitons  patch  was  so  small  that  the 
normal  breath  sound  could  be  conducted  fi'om  the  neighbourhood. 

Kow,  those  who  believe  that  both  these  sounds  have  their  seat  in  tlie 
air-cells,  will  no  doubt  at  once  adopt  my  conclusion  (that  the  supplanting 
of  the  one  by  the  other  shows  identity  of  situation),  and  will  see  in 
the  power  of  pneumonic  crepitation  to  efface  the  respiratory  murmur 
an  additional  proof  that  this  latter  has  its  seat  in  the  air-cells.  But 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  any  one  who  analyses  the  sound  of  crepi- 
tation, and  has  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  grades  of  moist 
sounds,  from  bubbling  mucous  rhonchus  to  the  crepitus  of  infantile 
capillary  bronchitis,  will  at  once  perceive  that  these  and  pneumonic  cre- 
pitation are  sounds  of  identical  nature ;  all  of  them  true  moist  sounds, 
depending  on  the  interrupted  passage  of  bit  through  fluid,  bubbling 
rhonchus  being  at  one  extreme  of  the  series,  and  crepitation  at  the 
other.  I  have  often  been  struck,  when  listeniug  to  the  capillary 
crepitus  of  infantile  bronchitis,  with  its  close  approximation,  amounting 
almost  to  identity,  to  the  fine  crackle  of  pneumonia.  In  some  speci- 
mens I  should  really  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  one 
from  the  other.  In  the  resolution  of  pneumonia,  too,  when  the 
exuded  matter  is  passing  along  from  the  ultimate  bronchial  twigs  to 
tubes  of  larger  calibre,  the  original  fine  sound  passes  into  the  coarser 
kinds  by  insensible  degrees,  every  gradation  of  size  being  filled  up. 

If,  then,  pneumonic  crepitation  is  a  veritable  tube-sound,  and  its 
seat  the  microscopical  tubes  immediately  subtending  the  air-cells,  the 
supplanting  and  destruction  of  the  respiratory  m«'rmur  by  it  would 
show  that  this  latter  has  an  identical  seat^  and  is  therefore  a  tube- 
sound. 

And  now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  actual  generation  of  the  sound, 
and  why  it  is,  par  excellence,  an  inspiration  sound. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sound  depends,  like  all 
healthy  breath  sounds  (tracheal,  bronchial,  puerile),  upon  the  friction 
of  air  and  tube-wall,  the  vibrations  being  modified  and  intensified  by 
the  special  acoustic  properties  peculiar  to  the  tube  form.  The  same 
conditions  for  the  production  of  sound  exist  in  the  ultimate  bronchial 
ramifications  as  in  the  windpipe  and  the  larger  bronchi,  modified  only 
by  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  tubes,  and  the  comparative  slowness 
of  the  movement  of  the  air  in  these  recesses  of  the  lung. 

But  is  the  sound  generated  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  audible — 
that  is,  in  the  sub-pleural  stratum  of  the  minutest  air-tubes,  the  only 
source  of  the  respiratory  murmur?  Is  the  air-friction  in  these  minute 
tubes  all  that  we  hear)  1  cannot  conceive  but  that  the  sound  of  which 
we  know  the  whole  bronchial  system  to  be  the  seat  (under  the  name 
of  tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  must  also  contribute  to  its  pro- 
duction. It  is  impossible  that  the  vibrations  in  the  larger  trunks 
should  not  be  conducted  to  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications,  and 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  sound  audible  at  the  superficies  of  the 
chest. 
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For  believing  that  these  vibrations  are  thus  conducted  by  the 
ramifying  columns  of  air  in  the  bronchial  tabes  to  the  chest  wall,  we 
have  not  only  antecedent  reasonableness  on  physical  grounds;  we 
have  positive  proof  of  it  in  the  existence  of  vocal  resonance  and  vocal 
fremitus;  we  have  proof  in  these  that  the  laryngeal  vibrations  are 
Qonducted  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tree,  and  re- 
gistered at  the  thoracic  parietesL     And  if  this  were  considered  in- 
sufficient  proof  t^%t  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  vibrations  of  air^ 
and-wall  friction  were  equally  conducted,  we  might  adduce  the  fact 
that  the  superaddition  of  the  &ucial  and  glottic  sound  in  breathing 
may  be  distinctly  appreciated  at  the  thoracic  parietes.     I  am  quite 
$ure  that  these  sounds  are  audible  at  the  surface  of  the  chest,  for  I 
have  often  found  them  so  mask  the  true  respiratory  murmur  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  tell  the  patient  to  shut  his  mouth  and  breathe 
through  his  nose,  or  *'  cease  making  that  hissing  noise  in  his  throat,** 
before  I  could  dearly  hear  the  pure  and  unmixed  resptratoxy  sound. 
The  moment,  however,  the  patient's  month  was  shut,  or  he  ceased  to 
breathe  with  a  narrowed  glottis,  the  adventitious  sound  was  cleared 
away,  and  the  natural  murmur  emerged  in  its  purity.     These  sounds 
are  exactly  analogous  in  their  mode  of  production  to  the  tracheal  and 
bronchial  sounds  (air-rush  through  a  channel),  and  if  thei/  are  con- 
veyed by  the  terminal  lung  elements  to  the  thoracic    parietes,   d 
fortiori  would  the  bronchial  sound,  whose  point  of  gwieration  is  so 
much  nearer  the   seat  of  the  re^iratory  murmur.     I   conceive  it 
therefore  impossible,  in  examining  the  causation  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  and  analysing  the  elements  that  contribute  to  it,  to  ignore 
the  vibrations  of  which  the  entire  bronchial  system  is  the  seat. 

**  But,"  it  may  be  objected,  **  how  unlike  are  these  two  sounds ;  how 
unlike  are  bronchial  and  vesicular  breathing  1  The  one  harsh,  tubular, 
and  blowing;  the  other  soft,  faint,  and  breezy:  how  different  their 
timbre^  how  different  their  pitch,  how  different  their  ducation,  and 
relation  to  inspiration  and  expiration !"  All  this  I  admit,  and  yet  I 
think  that  the  one  enters  into  the  composition  oi  the  other,  that  it 
furnishes  a  part  of  the  basis  or  raw  material  of  the  sound,  although  so 
entirely  modified  as  not  to  be  recognisable  as  the  same. 

The  modifying  circumstances  which,  in  my  opinion,  transform  the 
sound  we  hear  over  a  large  bronchus  into  that  which  we  hear  in 
health,  at  every  inspiration,  over  every  part  of  the  chest's  surfeice 
are: — 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  calibre  of  the  tubes. 

2.  The  repeated  change  of  direction  of  the  tubes. 

3.  The  soUeniog  effect  of  the  interv^[iing  film  of  lung. 

4.  The  multitude  of  sources  of  sound. 

5.  The  influence  of  convection  in  restricting  the  sound  to  inspi- 
ration. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  these  agencies  would  necessarily  so  modify 
the  sound  as  to  convert  the  bronchial  into  the  vesicular,  it  would 
suffice  to  remove  the  objections  of  those  who  may  see  in  their  extreme 
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iinlikeness  a  reason  for  belieying  that  the  one  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  other.  Let  me  then  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
how  these  agencies  would  act. 

1.  Heductian  of  calibre, — Sound  can  only  be  conducted  unchanged 
as  long  as  the  conductor  is  uniform ;  when  the  conductor  is  changed, 
a  proportionate  change  takes  place  in  the  sound  conducted,  especially 
if  the  conductor  is  one  possessing  special  acoustic  properties,  and  these 
are  involved  in  the  change.  The  conductor  that,  according  to  my  theory, 
conducts  the  bronchial  breath-sound  to  the  superficies  of  the  lung,  and 
delivers  it  there  as  a  co-efficient  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  is  the  rami- 
fying column  of  air  continuous  from  the  large  bronchi  to  the  sub-pleoral 
air-cells.     This  column  of  air  is  undeigoing  continuous  diminution,  till 
from  a  diameter  of  f  of  an  inch,  that  of  the  windpipe,  it  reaches  a 
diameter  of  y^th  of  an  inch,  that,  namely,  of  the  ultimate  bronchules. 
Each  bronchial  ramification  that  it  passes  through  in  this  decreasing  series 
has  its  own  pitch  of  vibration,  and  will  vibrate  in  no  other;  the  pitch  must 
therefore  be  constantly  undergoing  change,  not  being  the  same  for  the 
length  of  an  inch ;  and  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  what  physicists 
call  interference  must  take  place,  and  a  great  consequent  destruction  of 
vibrations  and  loss  of  sound.     Every  day's  observation,  independent 
of  theory,  teUs  us  how  different  is  the  pitch  of  bronchial  breathings 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tube  listened  to.     How  different,  for 
instance,  is  the  bronchial  breathing  heard  over  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  largest  bronchi  are,  from  that  heard  at  the  inferior  border 
of  the  lung,  when  a  fringe  of  condensation  in  that  situation  furnishes 
bronchial  breathing  of  the  smallest  kind  ;  the  one  is  hollow,  resonant, 
and  large— the  other  small,  flat,  and  open ;  the  one  with  a  tubular 
character,  and  the  sound  of  oo — the  other  with  bat  little  tubular 
character,  and  the  sound  of  ah,  pronounced  with  the  mouth  wide  open 
and  the  soft  palate  dropped  a  little  on  the  root  of  the  tongue.     Now, 
carry  this  modification  a  little  further,  to  the  smallest  tubes  of  all,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  sound  shall  not  be  so  changed  as  to  reach  the 
pitch,  feebleness,  and  non-tubularity  of  the  respiration-sound  ? 

2.  Change  of  di/recdoTi. — But  the  tubes,  and  therefore  the  vibrating 
columns  of  air,  are  constantly,  at  each  ramification,  undergoing  change 
of  direction,  and  therefore  reduction  of  sound ;  for  sound,  like  lights 
cannot  be  bent  out  of  its  course  without  loss.  This,  too,  would  largely 
contribute  to  the  enfeeblement  of  the  bronchial  sound  ere  it  reached 
the  terminal  bronchules. 

3.  The  softening  effect  of  the  intervening  lung-parenchyma,  —  In 
healthy  lung  we  never  hear  bronchial  breathing  (barring,  of  course,  the 
upper  sternal  and  interscapular  sound),  and  when  it  is  brought  within 
the  ken  of  the  ear,  it  is  so  by  some  solid  conductor — ^tubercle,  or 
hepatized  lung,  for  example.  Not  so  with  the  respiratory  murmur : 
thai  is  so  superficial,  that  the  ear  reaches  it  without  the  intervention 
of  any  solid  conductor;  and  that  the  ear  does  so  reach  it,  shows  that 
the  lung  is  not  a  perfect  isolator  of  sound — that  it  has  a  certain  amount 
of  conducting  power.  For  if  it  were  an  absolute  non-conductor,  the 
slightest  removal  below  the  pleural  surface  would  suffice  to  render  any 
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sound  inaudible.  The  effect  of  all  imperfect  isolators  of  sound  is  first 
to  muffle  and  deaden  tbe  sound,  and  then  to  shut  it  off  altogether, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  isolating  medium.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  lung  does.  Before,  therefore,  we  reach,  in  passing  into  the 
lung,  a  point  at  which  sound  is  altogether  inaudible,  we  shall  pass 
through  a  stratum  in  which  it  will  be  becoming  increasingly  indistinct. 
This  sub-pleural  stratum  of  lung-tissue,  bounded  externally  by  the 
pleura,  and  internally  by  the  plane  at  which  all  sound  vanishes,  is 
the  immediate  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  the  sound  it  yields 
must  necessarily  be  softened  and  muffled  by  the  damping  influence 
of  this  thin  stratum  of  lung. 

4.  The  mvllitude  qfeaurces  of  sound. — ^This  I  am  sure  has  a^  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  soft,  murmurous,  rustling  character  of  the  sound,  and 
with  the  strong  contrast  it  presents  to  the  single  souffle  of  a  bronchus. 

5,  The  influence  of  convection  in  restricting  the  sound  to  hispiration, 
— When  the  intervention  of  a  good  conductor,  a  tubercle  or  hepatized 
lung,  between  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  a  bronchus,  brings  to  the 
surface  what  is  taking  place  in  the  tube,  we  hear  a  double  blowing 
sound,  louder  in  general  at  expiration  than  inspiration ;  but  when  we 
listen  over  healthy  lung,  we  hear  that  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
either  confined  to  inspiration,  or  faintly  audible  at  expiration.  If, 
then,  this  murmur  is  in  any  degree  furnished  by  the  bronchial  vibra- 
tions, how  is  the  expiratory  element  destroyed  while  the  inspiratory 
is  retained  ?  By  convection,  and  thus.  In  inspiration,  the  current  of 
air  sets  towards  the  surface,  and  the  bronchial  vibrations  are  earned 
towards  the  ear  of  the  listener;  moreover,  the  flow  of  the  air  surface- 
ward  favours  the  propagation  of  the  vibrations  hy  ooTiduction  in  this 
direction  ;  whereas  in  expiration,  the  air  is  rushing  from  the  ear  of 
the  auscultator,  carrying  with  it  the  vibrations  of  which  it  is  the  seat, 
and  offering  an  opposing  force  to  the  conduction  of  those  vibrations 
towards  the  surface.  In  expiration,  some  of  the  air  within  the  range 
of  the  ear  would  be  transferi'ed  beyond  it,  and  carry  its  vibrations  with 
it ;  in  inspiration,  that  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ear  would  pass  the 
frontier,  and  its  vibrations  become  audible.  But  I  believe  the  in- 
fluence of  convection  depends  more  upon  its  power  of  antagonizing  or 
favouring  conduction,  than  upon  its  actual  transfer  of  the  vibrating 
air,  just  as  a  distant  ring  of  bells  will  at  one  moment  be  loud,  and  at 
the  next  inaudible,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  though, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  sound  is  conducted,  the  actual  move- 
ment of  the  air  can  have  little  to  do  with  its  conveyance.*  Dr.  Walshe 
assigns  to  convection  a  share  in  giving  predominance  to  the  inspiratory 
sound,  but  he  also  assigns  this  result  in  part  to  "  the  greater  resistance 
of  the  textures  during  inspiration,"  an  opinion  in  which  I  cannot 

*  The  influence  of  oonrection  in  determining  tbe  direction  of  sound  is  reiy  well  shown 
in  heart-disease.  In  obstmctive  aortic  diseame  the  sonnd  "will  be  conveyed  along  the 
arteries,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  is  flowing,  and  inaudible  over  tbe  ventricle, 
while,  if  the  lesion  is  regurgitant,  the  sound,  though  generated  at  the  same  orifice,  will  be 
inaudible  at  the  arteries,  but  conveyed  back  in  the  direction  of  the  ventricle  by  the  reflux 
of  the  vibrating  blood.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  heard  a  regurgitant  aortic  ln%tit  dearer 
over  the  ventricle  than  over  the  orifice  where  it  was  generated. 
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ooinoide.  I  oannot  but  conceive  that  the  air  must  expmenoe  ien 
Yaristanoe  in  inspiration  than  expiration,  for  it  is  by  the  expansion  of 
the  lung  and  the  removal  of  the  pressure  ou  the  air,  that  an  additicmal 
volume  of  air  is  drawn  in,  and  it  is  by  the  resilient  collapse  of  the 
king,  and  the  pressure  it  exercises  on  the  contained  air,  that  ^  expired 
volume  is  driven  forth. 

But  is  there  no  other  cause  for  the  relative  loudness  of  insfHration  t 
I  think  there  is;  and  its  consideration  will  bring  me  to  the  oonduaion 
of  this  part  of  my  subject. 

In  inspiration,  the  air  is  rushing  from  trunk  to  branches,  and  is 
being  constantly  thrown  off  in  a  new  direction  by  the  channel  it  is 
entering.  In  obedience  to  the  nnivensal  law  of  motion,  the  tendency 
of  the  air  rushing  into  the  air-passages  at  inspiration  is  to  moye  m  a 
straight  line;  but  it  is  continually  d^ected  from  the  straight  line  by 
the  diange  of  direction  of  the  tubes  into  which  it  is  impelled.  And 
what  is  it  that  so  deflects  it  f  Manifestly  that  side  of  the  divergent 
branch  it  is  entering  on  which  it  would  impinge  if  it  were  ocMitiniied 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  which  it  really  does  impinge  and  by  which  it 
is  deflected.  Thus,  when  a  main  trunk  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
central  stream  of  air  is  impelled  against  the  central  spur  or  fork  which 
forms  ^Q point  de  depart  of  the  two  tubes.  This  splits  it  and  throws  it  off 
into  two  branches,  part  rushing  into  the  one,  and  part  into  the  other, 
just  as  the  promontory  of  an  island  in  the  mid-stream  of  a  river  divides 
the  water  into  two  channels.*  It  is  evident  that  here  there  is  a  more 
forcible  impact  and  a  more  intense  friction  of  air  against  the  tube-wall 

than   elsewhere.     This  will  be 


more  clearly  understood  by 
fereuce  to  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. Let  the  two  dotted  lines, 
X  X,  represent  the  mid-stream  of 
air  rushing  down  a  considerable 
bronchus,  dividing  into  two 
branches  at  a;  it  will  impinge 
on  the  angle  a,  and  be  thrown 
off  by  its  sides,  and  assuminganew 
direction,  pass  down  the  second- 
ary bronchi  accompanied  by  the 
outer  portions  of  air  which  have 
not  impinged  at  a,  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines  z  z :  the  por- 
tion of  air  represented  by  these 
lines,  X  and  z^  will  constitute  the 
axial  column  of  air  of  the  secondary  bronchi,  and  impinge  on  the  angles 
h  6,  and  be  by  them  split  and  thrown  off  into  the  tertiary  bronchi, 
whose  direction  they  will  thus  have  acquired ;  and  so  on.  This  will 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again  at  every  branching,  and  thus  the 

«  Dr.  Qa»ln  liu  happily  iUustnted  the  effect  of  a  thin  edge  in  dividing  a  stream  of  air. 
and  tlie  noand  produced  thereby,  by  paseing  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  pap«r  across  a  Btreain 
of  air  blown  from  the  mouth. 


Fig.  1. 
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ingress  of  air  mta  the  brovcbial  system  is  a  constant  saooession  of 
impacts  of  air  agaiast.  the  spurs  or  angles  of  tube-wall  at  which  the 
tubes  divaricate. 

In  expiration  the  case  is  very  different  There  the  stream  coming 
from  one  branch  is  met  by  the  stream  coming  from  another,  and  the 
two,  reacting  one  npcA  the  other, 
and  exercising  a  mutual  lateral  prea- 
sure,  pass  on  in  an  intermediate  di- 
rection, the  resultant  of  the  former 
two;  and  the  current  tending  con^ 
stantly  to  mid-etream,  the  wall  ia 
relieved  as  much  as  possible,  from 
pressure  or  friction.  This  will  be 
at  once  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  diagram* 

Thus^  in  inspiration,  the  stream 
is  deflected  by  the  resistanoe  of  the 
tube-wall  to  the  moving  column  of 
air;  in  expiration,  by  the  mutual 
lateral  pressure  of  two  columns  of 
air  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  would  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  friction  sound. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  principle  would  operate  equally  in  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  tubes,  wherever  tha  same  principle  of 
branching  obtains ;  it  would  therefore  not  only  be  a  cause  tending  to 
give  predcHuinance  to  inspiration  in  the  natural  sur&oe  breath-sound, 
but  would  make  inspiration  louder  than  expiration  in  bronchial 
breathing ;  whereas  the  reverse  has  just  now  been  stated  to  be  the  case. 

Both  these  facts  are  true ;  I  admit  them  both,  inconsistent  as  they 
appear.  The  simplest  physics  prove  the  one,  and  I  would  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  all  observant  auscultators  in  support  of  the  other — 
whether  bronchial  breathing  is  not  commonly — ^I  do  not  say  alwaya^- 
louder  and  more  blowing  at  expiration  than  inspiration.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  two  incompatible  facts  can  be  explained,  is  by 
supposing  that  there  is  some  other  principle  in  operation,  some  terUwn 
quid,  tending  to  augment  the  expiratory  sound,  and  which  more  than 
countervails  the  extra  friction  involved  by  the  splitting  of  the  streams 
of  air  at  imqnration. 

Such  a  principle  I  have  long  puzzled  myself  in  search  of,  for  I  have 
for  years  noticed  the  relative  loudness  of  expiration  in  bronchial 
breathing,  though  I  have  felt  myself  quite  unable  to  explain  it.  But 
the  other  day,  what  I  fancy  must  be  its  true  explanation  occurred  to 
my  mind,  and  though  not  relevant  to  my  special  object  in  this  paper, 
I  would  suggest  it  to  those  interested  in  tlus  subject  for  their  consi- 
deration. It  hingbs  entirely  on  thia  single  anatomical  fact — that  the 
law  of  bronchial  branching  involves  a  continual  augmentation  of  the 
aggregate  volume  of  the  tubes — ^that  the  sum  of  the  calibre  of  the 
branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring. 
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Now,  if  we  fuse  the  branches,  and  consider  them  as  forming  a  angle 
tube,  it  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  sach  a  tnbe  would  be  that  of  a  veiy 
elongated  funnel,  or  cone,  the  narrow  end  of  the  fannel  being  at  the 
windpipe,  and  the  wide  end  at  the  periphery  of  the  bronchial  ajstem. 

This  is  shown  by  the  aocompanying  di»- 
I       *      1  I  I    gram  (Fig.  3),  where  a  represents  the 

'  section  of  a  single  bronchus,  and  to,  x, 

y,  «,  that  of  four  in  which  its  branching 
would  result :  it  is  manifest  that  if  fbaed 
and  viewed  in  profile,  they  would  form  a 
truncated  cone.  At  inspiration,  there- 
fore, the  air  would  be  flowing  ftom  the 
narrow  to  the  wide  end  of  the  tube,  and 
at  expiration  from  the  wide  end  to  the 


y  «  narrow.  Theeffectof  thison  thepreBBure 

Fig.  8.  exercised  by  the  air  on  the  tube  walls  is 

evident.  Inspiration  and  expiration  are 
like  a  river  whose  stream  first  widens  and  then  contracts  again.  In 
expiration,  the  air  is  forced  into  what  is  in  effect  a  constantly  narrowing 
channel  As  the  air  struggles  through  its  straightened  passage  it 
exercises  increased  lateral  pressure  upon  its  walls,  which  react  in  pro- 
portion ;  in  fact,  it  is  this  increased  reaction  of  the  walls  which,  together 
with  the  sustained  via  a  tergo,  imparts  the  increased  velocity  to 
the  stream  of  air,  and  makes  its  movement  so  much  more  rapid  in 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  and  windpipe  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  In 
inspiration  the  state  of  things  is  of  course  exactly  reversed.  In  tbe 
one,  friction  is  greater  than  that  of  fluid  flowing  through  a  cylinder, 
in  the  other,  it  is  less. 

The  principle  must  obtain,  and  of  the  fact  endeavoured  to  be  ex- 
plained by  it  I  have  no  doubt.  I  will  leave  others  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  one  for  the  explanation  of  the  other. 

There  is  yet  one  more  point  in  which  the  respiratoiy  murmur  differs 
from  bronchial  breathing ;  it  is  in  the  relative  length  and  rhythm  of 
expiration  and  inspiration.  In  the  respiratory  murmur  (when  expira- 
tion 18  audible)  the  inspiratory  sound  is  at  least  three  times  as  long  as 
the  expiratory,  and  expiration  succeeds  inspiration  so  immediately 
that  the  two  sounds  may  almost  be  said  to  be  continuous ;  in  bronchial 
breathing  the  expiratory  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  inspiratory  sound  (the 
lai*ger  the  bronchus  the  more  equal  are  they),  and  there  is  an  appi^ 
ciable  interval  between  them.  This  difference  depends  on  the»e  two 
facts — ^that  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  that  the  air  in  the  ultimate 
lung  structure  is  that  nearest  to,  and  first  acted  on  by,  the  motive 
power — the  moving  thoracic  parietes. 

The  moment  the  thoracic  parietes,  costal  and  diaphragmatic,  cease 
to  expand,  and  they  and  the  lung  are  left  to  their  tendency  to  collapaO} 
expiration  commences  and  its  attendant  sound,  the  air  at  once  passing 
back  from  the  recesses  of  the  lung  it  has  just  entered.  Not  so  the  air 
in  the  large  bronchi ;  that  is  in  full  inward  rush  when  the  parietes 
are  brought  to  a  stand  and  re-act  on  their  contents.     If  air  were  pef' 
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fectlj  inelastic,  that  in  the  large  bronchi  would  be  as  instantly  brought 
to  a  stand,  and  as  instantly  recoil ;  but  being  elastic,  it  undergoes  a 
certain  compression,  the  pressure  re-acting  on  the  in-rushing  air,  first 
bringing  it  to  a  stop  and  then  driving  it  forth.  Just  at  the  turn  of 
inspiration,  then,  the  air  is  for  an  instant  in  a  state  of  compression,  and 
it  is  just  at  this  moment,  when  the  compression  is  turning  the  air  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  that  the  pause  between  the  inspiratory  and  ex- 
piratory bronchial  sound  occurs.  The  same  principle  that  produces 
this  pause  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  of  course  prolongs  it  in  the  larger. 
Again,  the  sudden  compression  of  the  air  which  the  collapse  of  the 
lung  produces,  is  slowly  dealt  out  in  the  bronchial  tubes  till  an  equili- 
brium of  pressure  is  reached,  and  then  it  ceases.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
movement  of  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  is  always  rather  behind 
that  in  the  lung  parenchyma,  and  that  the  "  respiratory**  rhythm  is 
converted  into  the  ''  bronchial  **  rhythm  by  inserting  a  pause  between 
inspiration  and  expiration,  lengthening  the  expiration  and  shortening 
the  post-expiratoxy  rest. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  distant  bronchial  sound, 
conducted  and  oonvected  to  the  surfiEice  by  the  ramifying  columns  of 
air  that  have  a  sub-pleural  distribution,  may  contribute  to  the  inspira-> 
tion-sonnd  of  ordinary  breathing ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  stated  and  ex- 
plained my  belief,  and  shown  that  the  differences  of  character  of 
bronchial  and  vesicular  breathing  is  no  argument  against  the  latter 
owing  something  of  its  raw  material  of  sound  to  the  fbrmer,  inasmuch 
as  those  differences  are  just  such  as  the  modifying  influences  in  opera- 
tion would  produce.  If  my  views  are  accepted,  an  element  of  sound  will 
have  been  added  to  the  respiratory  murmur  not  before  indicated,  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  will,  I  hope,  have  been  cleared 
away. 

I  conclude,  then — 

1.  That  the  air-cells  are  structurally  incapable  of  producing  a 
respiratory  murmur  by  their  slight  dilatation. 

2.  That  the  respiratory  murmur  is,  immediately  and  essentially,  a 
fine-tube  sound. 

3.  That  the  lobular  passages  and  ultimate  bronchial  radicles  are 
probably  its  immediate  seat. 

4.  That  while  the  lung  parenchyma,  from  its  heterogeneous  constitu- 
tion, completely  muffles  all  deep-seated  sound,  the  unbroken  column  of  air 
in  the  bronchial  tree  is  an  excellent  conductor ;  that  thus  the  respiratoiy 
murmur  has  a  double  cause,  and  is  in  part  the  result  of  air-  and  wall- 
friction  at  the  spot,  and  in  part  the  bronchial  sound  of  the  larger  tubes 
(although  essentially  modified)  conducted  by  the  unbroken  column  of 
air  to  the  ultimate  bronchial  twigs. 

5.  That  the  restriction  of  the  sound  to  inspiration  (excess  of  inspira- 
tory over  expiratory  sound,  authors)  depends  mainly  on  convection, 
but  probably  also  in  part  on  the  great  amount  of  air  and  wall  friction 
produced  by  the  impact  of  the  air  at  the  points  where  the  tubes 
divaricate. 

ilb  be  continued,} 
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On  the  Intimate  Structure  of  the  Olfactory  Lobe  in  Mammalia.  By  Ph. 
Owsjaxinikow.*— The  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  olfactory 
lobe  is  described  as  being  effected  with  some  difficulty,  and  young  animals 
must  be  selected,  owing  to  the  bones  being  softer  and  more  easily  removed. 
When  removed,  the  part  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  or 
bichromate  of  potash.  Fine  longitudinal  and  transverse  slices  are  to  be  made 
and  rendered  more  transparent  by  glycerin,  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
middle  of  a  transverse  section  an  openmg  can  then  be  seen,  the  cavity  of  the  lobe 
corresponding  in  dimensions  to  that  of  the  entire  lobe,  and  lined,  in  the  case  of 
rU  mammals,  fish,  and  the  amphibia,  with  cylindrical  epithelium ;  the  epiiheliai 
cells  being  generally  of  a  funnel  shape.  In  the  case  of  the  pig  the  rektion  of 
the  fine  extremity  of  the  epithelial  cell  to  the  substratum  of  the  lobe  is  best 
observed,  each  cell  appearing  as  if  in  continuous  connexion  b^r  its  small  end 
with  a  fibre  of  the  breadth  of  0*001  millimetre,  and  at  the  point  of  union  a 
longish  swelling  is  visible,  as  if  indeed  one  tubule  were  pushed  into  the  other. 
The  fibres  appear  further  to  pass  into  the  areolar-tissue  corpuscles  of  from 
0'002  to  0*004  millimetre  in  diameter.  In  the  frog  the  same  thing  may  be 
seen.  The  epithelial  cells  are  not  ciliated.  On  passing  in  our  examination 
from  the  epithelium  inward,  we  fiud  a  layer,  consisting  entirely  of  areolar 
tissue  and  fine  bloodvessels  without  nerve  elements,  of  the  same  nature  aa 
that  surrounding  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  layer  next  in 
order  contains  principally  broad  nerve-fibres,  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  cavity,  and  seen  in  longitudinal  sections  to  be  arranged  in  strongbundles. 
Bloodvessels  at  this  part  are  very  scanty,  and  nerve-ceSs  absent.  Trom  the 
outer  side  of  this  layer,  small  bundles  separate,  and  in  large  animals  are  easily, 
on  longitudinal  section,  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  from  these  bundles 
fibres  proceed  on  various  sides,  become  finer,  and  unite  with  smaU  nerve-cella 
of  from  0-001  to  0003  millimetre  long,  and  from  0004  to  0006  broad,  which 
form  the  third  layer.  These  cells  contain  a  clear  nucleus,  aro  of  a  roundish, 
sometimes  rather  elongated  form,  and  possess  four  or  ^ye  very  fine  processes  ; 
that  is,  each  cell  is  connected  with  four  or  five  nerve-fibres.  This  layer,  in  fresh 
preparations,  is  of  a  whitish-grey  colour,  and  the  nerve-fibres  in  it  are  much  finer 
than  in  the  preceding  layer.  These  three  layers  are  very  closely  united  together, 
but  the  fourth  layer  is  very  easily  separated,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
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number  of  bloodvessels,  especially  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  third  layer ; 
this  may  well  be  seen  by  colouring  with  carmine,  or  by  lij^uring  the 
jugular  veins  of  the  animal  whilst  alive,  so  as  to  produce  an  injection  of  the 
nne  vessels.  The  nerve-fibres  of  the  third  layer  for  the  most  part  extend  beyond 
the  boundary  line  of  the  fourth  layer,  and  become  finer,  but  yet  possess  their 
medullary  substance  and  doubled  contour.  In  the  fourth  layer  they  unite  with 
small  nerve-ceUs  which  are  chiefly  bi-polar,  and  generally  0*006  millimetre  long ; 
and  after  a  time  the  fibres  group  into  more  or  less  strong  bundles,  which  on 
transverse  section  are  seen  as  round  spots  of  various  sizes.  These  bundles 
become  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  ver^  fine  bloodvessels,  and  amouff  them 
bi-polar  nerve-cells  are  met  with.  Sometimes  the  bundles  on  section  nave  » 
clavate  form.  Moreover,  in  some  large  animals  single  larger  cells  are  visible, 
thouj^h  rarely,  along  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  possessing  a  rather  large 
number  of  processes,  which  may  be  seen  passing  into  fine  nerve-fibres. 

The  author  warns  against  nustaking  transverse  sections  of  bloodvessels  for 
nerve-cells,  especially  when  their  walls  have  become  granular  from  the  use  of 
glycerin,  and  states  that  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  are  coloured  by  carmine 
m  like  manner  as  the  nerve-celb,  so  that  this  colouring  is  a  deceptive  meuis  of 
distinguishing  nerve-cells ;  blood-cells,  and  also  epithelial  cells,  areolar-tissue 
corpuscles,  &c.,  being  all  coloured  by  carmine.  It  is  onlv  the  nerves  that 
possess  medullary  substance  which  remain  uncoloured ;  tne  cylinder-axis,  if 
uncovered,  becomes  coloured.  After  that  the  fibres  are  united  with  ceUs  and 
grouped  into  bundles,  they  lie  so  close  together  in  many  cases  that  they  appear 
to  have  a  common  investment. 

Most  observers  look  upon  the  olfactory  nerves  as  destitute  of  medulla. 
Owsjannikow  considers  that  that  which  covers  the  cylinder-axis  is  to  be  viewed 
as  the  nerve-medulla.  This  however  becomes  lost  eventually,  and  appears  to 
form  nothing  essential  to  the  function  of  the  nerve. 

The  olfactory  nerve-fibres  are  distinguishable  from  other  nerve-fibres,  beina 
bright,  riband  like,  and  adhering  to  each  other.  They  are  obviously  connected 
with  the  cells  and  dark-riomied  fibres  of  the  olfactory  lobe. 

In  order  to  trace  the  olfactory  nerves  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  sections 
in  young  animab  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  adjoining  cartilage,  pre- 
pared by  chromic  add,  are  to  be  made ;  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  opened 
nasal  fossie  which  has  been  prepared  by  chromic  acid,  may  be  treatea  with 
nitric  acid  and  boiled,  and  so  rendered  transparent.  In  this  way  the  bundles  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  may  very  easily  be  demonstrated,  and  the  further  they  are 
pursued  from  the  point  of  entrance  the  clearer  they  become.  At  last  the  fibres 
of  0*006  millimetre  broad  are  seen  breaking  up  into  fine  bright  ones  free  from 
varicosities,  and  can  better  be  traced  on  teatnng  up  the  structure  with  needles. 
They  then  are  seen  to  terminate  as  follows.  Some  are  found  apparently  to 
unite  with  the  long  epithelial  cells  found  on  the  surface,  which  oy  many  are 
rightly  esteemed  olfactory  cells,  and  are  distinguished  from  others  by  their 
length  and  small  size.  The  cilia  of  these  cells,  which  are  very  pale,  short, 
and  straight,  can  only  be  seen  in  moisture  and  in  fresh  preparations.  The 
proper  epithelial  cells  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  have  no  verj  r^zular 
rod-like  form,  possess  a  nucleus,  and  have  lung,  strong,  and  curved  cilia.  Other 
nerve-fibres  after  union  with  ceUs  very  like  the  bi-pobur  nerve-cells,  pass  between 
the  epithelial  cells.  Here,  according  to  Ecker  and  others,  they  end  by  free 
terminations,  but  Owsjannikow  has  often  seen  them  unite  with  small  funnel- 
shaped  celb  which  possessed  slender  straight  cilia:  and  where  the  ceUs  were  found 
absent,  th^  undoubtedly  had  been  removed.  Moreover  a  free  termination  of 
the  nerve-fibres  of  an  organ  of  sense  is  inconceivable,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge. 

Our  author  could  not  find  any  commissural  fibres  betwixt  the  two  olfactory 
lobes,  but  on  following  the  fibres  of  the  second  layer  backwards,  they  are 
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seen  ^ing  towards  the  brain,  and  losing  themselves  in  small  nenre-oeUs,  thns 
exhibiting  a  direct  union  between  the  brain  and  the  olfactory  cells. 

On  the  Termination  of  Nerve$  in  the  Foluntary  Muscles  of  Mam  and  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Lionel  Beale.* — Beale's  researches  have  already  been, 
briefly  referred  to  in  our  Half-Yearly  Physiological  Report  in  the  January  number, 
p.  235.  We  propose  now  to  consider  them  more  in  detail.  The  paper,  we 
oeUeye,  will  be  published  with  the  drawings  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

Beale  nas  been  led  to  conclude  from  recent  observations,  that  eveir  elenaen- 
tary  fibre  of  voluntary  muscle  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  which  form 
a  network,  and  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  sarcolemma,  with  which  membrane, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  the  delicate  fibres  seem  to  be  incorporated.  The^  do 
not  penetrate  through  the  sarcolemma.  It  is  stated  nerves  never  terminate 
in  points,  as  is  now  ^nerally  supposed,  neither  can  a  single  elementary  fibre 
of  voluntary  muscle  oe  found  wliich  is  not  abundantly  supplied  with  nerve- 
fibres.  The  elementary  fibres  of  the  tongue  and  diaphragm  of  the  white  mouse 
are  nearly  covered  with  nerve-fibres  and  capillaries ;  the  sarcolemma  indeed 
appears  to  be  principally  composed  of  these  structures.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  mammalia  and  birds  receive  a  much  larger  supply  of  nerve-fibres  than  those 
of  fishes  and  reptiles,  but  in  insects  the  most  wonderful  structure  exists  on  the 
surface  of  the  muscle.  In  some  muscles  the  entire  surface  is  covered  by  some 
long,  spindle-shaped,  and  very  large  nerve  vesicles,  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
continuous  with  the  nerves.  This  beautiful  structure  is  completely  destroyed 
very  soon  after  death,  and  not  a  trace  can  be  discovered  if  a  Lttle  water  comes 
into  contact  with  the  muscle. 

In  mammalia,  the  nerves  are  seen  to  run  for  a  long  distance  with  the  arteries^ 
and  their  ultimate  divisions  come  into  very  close  relation  with  the  capillary 
vessels. 

As  the  nerve-trunks  approach  their  distribution,  each  individual  fibre  divides 
and  subdivides,  and  the  fibres  resulting  from  this  subdivision  often  pursue  a 
very  long  and  complicated  course,  runmng  for  some  distance  parallel  with  other 
fibres  derived  from  different  trunks,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  any  one 
individual  fibre  for  any  great  distance. 

Fine  trunks,  composed  of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  fibres,  can  often  be 
seen  traversing  the  muscle.  The  fibres  pursue  different  directions ;  some  dip 
down  between  the  elementary  muscular  fibres,  some  pass  over  the  surface,  and 
form  with  others,  from  a  different  source,  small  compound  trunks,  while  others 
may  be  traced  onwards  for  some  distance ;  the  individual  fibres  which  gradually 
separate  from  each  other  being  distributed  to  different  parts,  in  succession,  of 
several  different  elementary  muscular  fibres.  When  the  finest  nerve-fibres  can 
be  seen  passing  round  the  elementary  muscular  fibres,  they  clearly  consist  of 
veiy  delicate  flattened  bands. 

Uf  the  Oval  Bodies  or  Nuclei. — Connected  with  all  nerves  in  every  part  of 
the  body,  sensitive,  motor,  vascular,  and  probably  in  all  animab,  are  httle  ovai 
bodies  or  nuclei,  which  are  the  organs  by  which  the  nerves  are  brought  into 
the  closest  relation  with  other  textures,  and  from  them  new  branches  are  de- 
veloped. The  nerves  multiply  at  their  distribution  by  the  division  of  these 
little  bodies,  and  upon  them  their  action  and,  in  all  proDabiUtv,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  nervous  phenomena  depend.  A  great  number  of  tnese  little  bodies 
is  associated  with  perfection  of  nervous  actions,  and  vicS  versa.  They  are 
found  very  freely  connected  with  the  vascular  nerves,  and  are  abundant  on 
those  nerves  near  the  ganglia  from  which  they  procasd,  and  in  the  fanglia 
themselves.    These  booies,  with  the  nuclei  of  capillary  vessels  and  those  of 
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fat  vesicles,  and  probably  other  structnres,  with  peculiar  cells,  which  alone 
deserve  the  name,  nave  been  included  under  the  term  '*  areolar-tissue  corpus- 
cles" {Bindeaewebe-Korperehen).  As  specimens  are  usually  prepared,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  these  structures  from  each  other.  Beale  believes 
that  the  gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak,  are,  after  all,  real  nerve- 
fibres,  and  not  a  peculiar  modification  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  is  now  generally 
believed. 

The  nerves  and  vessels,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  oval  bodies,  may  be 
stripped  off  from  the  elementary  muscular  fibre. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Nervet  terminaie. — ^The  fibres  connecting  the  oval 
bodies  or  nuclei  form  with  fhem  a  network,  the  branches  of  which  are,  of 
course,  continuous  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  arrangement 
of  the  network,  and  especially  the  number  and  proximity  of  the  nuclei  to  each 
other,  differs  materially  in  different  localities.  On  sentient  surfaces  the  meshes 
are  very  small  and  the  nuclei  close  together ;  but  from  the  complexity  and 
great  number  of  the  fibres ;  from  the  fact  that  many  fibres  which  appear  to  be 
single  can  be  resolved  into  three  or  four  individual  &bres,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  network  being  imbedded  in  most  cases  in  the  midst  of  fibrous 
tissue,  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  its  exact  relations  and  disposition.  How- 
ever, from  the  connexions  of  this  network  with  the  nerve-fibres,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  an  impression  made  upon  a  ^ven  portion  of  a  sentient  surface 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centre  by  contiguous  fibres,  as  well  as  by 
the  one  which  would  form,  so  to  say,  the  shortest  route ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
impulses  to  motion  may  be  conveyed  to  muscular  fibres  by  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cuitous path,  as  well  as  by  a  direct  one. 

Of  the  so-called  Tubular  Membrane. — This  is  a  transparent  structure  in 
which  the  nerve-fibres  are  imbedded.  It  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  membrane, 
because  in  many  cases  several  fibres  are  imbedded  in  it,  and  often  it  is  much 
thicker  than  the  fibres  it  contains.  By  examination  with  high  powers  (700 
diameters),  many  fibres  which  appear  to  be  single  when  seen  by  lower  powers, 
can  be  resolved  into  three  or  more,  all  enclosed  in  the  same  transparent  tissue. 
As  the  nerve-fibres  approach  their  distribution,  this  transparent  structure  be- 
comes much  spread  out.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  nerve-fibres  and 
capillaries,  and  with  them  forms  a  delicate  expansion  over  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  in  other  parts.  Delicate  fibres  also,  in  connexion  with  the  nerves  and 
capillaries,  may  be  observed  in  it.  In  some  cases  this  expansion  seems  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  sarcolemma,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  certain  instances 
it  is  really  the  structure  which  has  received  that  name. 

Jsis  Cylinder  and  White  Substance. — Beale  has  been  led  to  conclude  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  free  division  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  white  substance  near 
the  point  of  distribution  of  the  nerve,  a  single  fibre  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve 
mav  carry  impressions  to  or  from  a  much  lar^r  extent  of  surface  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  white  substance  which  surrounds  the  axis  cylinder 
graduallv  diminishes,  until,  in  the  finer  ramifications,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  a  fibre  consists  of  an  axis  cylinder  and  white  substance ;  for  its  general 
appeuunce  and  refractive  power  are  the  same  in  every  part,  except  where  the 
nuclei  are  situated.  Beale  considers  that  the  definite  characters  of  the 
axis  cylinder  and  white  substance  in  the  trunks  of  the  nerve  may  be 
due  to  the  gradual  growth  and  altered  relations  of  the  fibres  which  occur 
durinff  the  development  of  the  entire  organism.  In  the  ultimate  ramifications 
the  whole  fibre  seems  to  consist  of  a  very  transparent  and  perhaps  delicately 
granular  substance,  but  no  tubular  membrane,  medullary  sheath,  or  axis  cylinder, 
can  be  demonstrated  as  distinct  structures. 

Of  the  Formation  of  New  Fibres. — In  connexion  with  the  terminal  ramifica- 
tions, new  fibres  are  being  continually  developed  by  the  division  of  the  nuclei, 
and  old  ones  undergo  removal    The  remains  of  the  bitter  may,  however,  be 
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seen  in  the  form  of  very  delicate  fibres,  in  connexion  with  active  nefre  fiWeflw 
Beale  regards  mneh  of  the  80^»Ued  connective  tissue  between  the  elementaiy 
fibres  of  muscle  and  in  some  other  situations,  as  of  this  natnre,— asthe  remains 
of  structures  whose  period  of  fioLnctional  activity  was  past,  and  whidi  heiw9 
been  removed,  with  the  exception  of  this  small  qnantitr  of  insoluble  materiaL 

The  method  of  preparing  the  specimens  is  then  brienj  described^  Obserra- 
tions  were  conducted  principally  on  white  mice,  which  were  injected  with 
Prussian  blue  fluid  immediately  after  death.*  Beale  oonclitdes  his  paper, 
which  will  be  published  at  length  in  the  '  Philoso{^cal  Traasaetionay  with 
the  following  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  elucidated  in  the  in- 
quiry :— 

"1.  That  nerve-fibres  in  muscle  and  in  many  other  ttssues,  if  not  in  all,  nmf 
be  traced  into,  and  are  directly  continuous  with,  a  network  formed  of  oval 
nuclei  and  intermediate  fibres. 

"  2.  That  the  organs  by  which  nerves  are  brought  into  relationa  with  other 
textures,  and  the  agents  concerned  in  the  development  of  nerves  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  fibres,  are  the  little  oval  bodies  or  nuclei  which  are  present  in  con- 
siderable  number  in  the  terminal  ramifications  of  all  nerves.  A  great  number 
of  these  bodies  is  associated  with  exalted  nervous  action ;  while,  ^en  th^  are 
sparingly  found,  we  may  infer  that  the  nervous  phenomena  are  cmly  imper&ctly 
manifested. 

"  3.  That  every  elementaryfibre  of  striped  muscle  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  that  the  fibres  of  some  muscles  receive  a  much  laiger  supply  than 
others. 

"  4.  That  the  nerves  lie  with  the  capillaries,  external  to,  but  in  close  contact 
with  the  sarcolemma.  They  often  cross  the  muscular  fibre  at  right  angles,  so 
that  one  nerve-fibre  mav  influence  a  great  number  of  elementary  muscular  fibres. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  tne  fibre." 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  drawings,  most  of  them  magnified  700 
diameters. 

On  the  Termination  of  Nenet  at  their  Periphery  and  in  different  Organs, 
By  Jacobowitch.-!- — ^This  author,  from  his  observations,  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  That  each  nerve,  of  whatever  nature,  takes  origin  from  a  nervous  cell  in 
the  central  nervous  oi^ans,  and  terminates  at  the  periphery  or  in  the  interior 
of  an  organ : — 

(a)  Either  in  a  nerve-cell,  and,  in  the  case  of  nerves  of  sense,  in  the 
nucleus  itself; 

{b)  or  in  the  mass  of  a  cell  {dans  la  masee  d*une  cellule)  in  the 
interior  of  or^^s  in  the  case  of  the  ganglionic  nerves ; 

{c)  or  finallv,  by  forming  a  nervous  capiUary  network  where  the  anato- 
mical differences  disappear,  the  axis  cylinders  passing  the  one  into 
the  other. 

2.  That  the  nervous  system,  central  as  well  as  peripheric,  forms  a  whoJe 
which,  like  the  sanguineous  system,  exists  in  every  part  of  the  organism, 
penetrating  across  different  parts,  and  arriving  at  tne  ultimate  elementa 
without  at  all  becoming  lost  in  a  vague  or  confused  manner. 

3.  That  the  nervous  elements,  the  cellules  as  well  as  the  axis^eylinders,  are 
always  in  course  of  development  in  the  central  organs  as  well  as  at  the 
periphery. 

4.  That  the  part  played  by  the  cellules  varies,  for  they  either  preside  over 

*  Tbe  MlcitMOope  in  its  AppUoatioii  to  Pnustloal  Medicine,  p.  68 
t  In  a  Memoir  commnnioated  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  May  7tli,  1860 ;  see  Arab. 
G^drales  de  MMecine,  June,  I860,  p.  760. 
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special  fanctiom,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  orfcsms  of  sense,  or  subserve  the 
preservation  of  the  organs  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  glandular  and 
nervous  curgans ;  tiie  phjrsiological  function  (properly  s])eaking)  of  the  organs 
arising  from  the  connexion  of  these  nervous  cellules  with  the  central  nervous 
system. 

5.  That  if  the  anatomical  difference  disappears  in  the  capillary  nervous  net- 
work, owing  to  the  axis  cylinders  being  oonlused,  the  physiological  difference 
remains. 

On  the  presumed  Nerve-fibre  Terminal  Plexus  of  the  Intestine. — ^Reichert 
communicates  some  observations*  by  Hoyer  of  Warsaw,  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  structures,  as  described  by  Billroth.f  It  seems  that  Hover,  whilst 
at  Breslau,  had  shown  to  him  a  preparation  made  by  Billroth  himself,  in  which 
he  at  once  recessed  the  apparently  anastomosing  nervous  network  as  an 
artificial  production.  In  the  course  of  his  investi^tions  on  the  terminations 
of  nerves,  he  made  numerous  different  sections  of  hardened  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apparent  nerve-fibre  plexus, 
with  its  enlargements  and  nucleus-like  structures,  consists  of  alterea  capil- 
laries which  have  greatly  contracted  and  become  filled  with  coagulated  blood- 
plasma^  the  blood-corpuscles  becoming  heaped  up  at  the  knotted  parts.  These 
altered  capillaries  are  easily  seen  connected  with  the  finest  vessels,  which, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  different  character  of  their  paiietes,  undergo  these 
changes  much  less  than  the  capillaries. 

As  a  postscript  to  the  above  communication,  Beichert  adds  that  he  has 
himself  actually  mjected  the  nervous  terminal  plexus,  with  its  ganglion  cells, 
described  as  such  oy  Billroth. 

TASCULAB  ST8TE1C 

On  the  Development  of  Bloodvessels,  By  £.  Bindfleisch.^— The  transparent 
border  of  the  tadpole  is  best  used  for  observation,  and  the  most  recent  layer 
of  connective-substance  between  the  free  margin  and  the  outermost  capillary 
loops  is  found  to  be  that  in  which  the  new  vascular  formation  proceeds.  In 
cert-ain  places,  blind  projections  take  place  which  gradually  grow,  form  an  arch, 
and  return  to  the  original  vessel,  constituting  a  new  capillAry  loop.  But  these 
blind  terminations  are  found  to  pass  into  fine  threads,  and  around  are  seen  lying 
numerous  stellate  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  If  the  fine  threads  are  in 
connexion  with  the  latter,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  processes  from  them, 
and  the  capillary  network  as  a  metamorphosis  of  cellular  elements ;  but  if  such 
a  connexion  does  not  exist,  then  the  tnread-like  appendages  must  be  looked 
upon  as  special  formations  preliminary  to  the  future  vessels.  The  author 
aadressed  himself  with  proper  precautions  to  ascertain  which  of  these  opposite 
views  was  the  right  one,  ana  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vascular  out- 
growths neither  seek  nor  avoid  the  cellular  elements.  The  same  animal  was 
examined  several  times  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  On  one  occasion, 
these  vascular  growths  were  seen  to  pass  without  any  other  connexion,  so  as 
touch  the  other  vessels,  to  widen  and  acquire  nuclei  in  their  walls.  Here  and 
there  slight  zig-zag  curves  were  seen  at  their  termination.  Some  were  also 
seen  parUy  in  evident  connexion  with  a  stellate  cell,  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  undoubtedly  extension  of  the  cell-processes  to  the  wall  of  a  capillary 
vessel ;  then  the  cell-bodies  were  exceedingly  distended,  all  processes  being 
clearly  visible.    In  the  next  observation,  the  contents  appearea  to  be  assinu- 

•  Beichert  and  Da  Bois-Beymond'i  Archiv,  1860,  Heft  ir.  p.  543. 
t  See  oar  Beport  for  Oct.  I860,  p.  610. 
X  DiBsert.  Inaug.  Berlin    1869:   quoted  ih)m  Tirohow's  Arohiv,  Band  zx.  Hefle  1,  3, 
P  318. 
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lated,  and  a  stronger  process  than  the  thread-like  one  was  seen.  In  the  case 
of  two  cells  so  concerned,  if  the  direction  of  the  process  be  in  the  region  of  a 
neiffhbonrinff  cell,  the  same  will  participate  in  tne  formation  of  the  Tascular 
wall ;  but  if  it  be  external  to  the  adjoining  cell  territories,  then  the  Tascolar 
process  takes  an  apparently  isolated  course. 

HUSCULAS  ST8TXM. 

On  the  Presence  of  Muscular  Fibres  in  the  Parutics  of  the  Pulmonary  Vetieies, 
By  J.  Moleschott.* — As  is  well  known,  the  results  of  observations  conoeminf 
the  minute  structure  of  the  pulmonary  cells  have  differed  extremely  and 
attracted  much  attention.     In  1845,  Moleschott  had  asserted  that  their  walls 
contained  muscular  fibres.    Acknowledgment  of  this  was  refused  by  Ros5ignol, 
Adriani,  Eolliker,  Hartinfi^,  Donders,  Keichert,  &c. ;  but  Gerlach  admittea  the 
fact  of  their  presence,  ana  Moleschott,  fortified  by  this  opinion,  addressed  him- 
self to  re-venfy  what  he  had  previously  stated.  Accordingly,  the  lungs  of  the 
pig,  of  the  ox,  and  of  man  were  examined,  adult  animals  being  found  the  best. 
The  process  is  as  follows.     Portions  are  to  be  cut  off  and  macerated  in 
tolerably  concentrated   acetic   acid  for  some  months,  then  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  distilled  water,  and  examined,  moistened  with  very  dilate 
acetic  acid.    In  this  way  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  may  be  seen  to 
contain  smooth  nucleated  muscular  fibres  of  a  somewliat  yellowish  hue ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  by  inflating  and  drying  the  lung,  and  then  making  thin  sections, 
which  must  be  left  for  three  or  four  hours  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid ;  and  icx 
more  complete  isolation  of  the  fibres,  they  should  be  macerated  for  half-an- 
hour  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash.     The  first  method  of  preparation  best 
suits  the  lung  of  man  and  of  the  ox ;  the  second  suits  best  tne  pig's  lung. 
In  the  case  of  the  ox  lung,  fascicles   of  two,  or  four,  or  more  muscular 
fibres  in  juxtaposition  may  be  seen,  but  in  man,  two  fibres  are  but  seldom 
seen  united.     Moleschott  gives  minutely  the  form,  situation,  and  chemical 
reactions  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  of  their  nuclei,  and  discriminates  between 
them  and  other  elements,  such  as  fusiform  epithelium  of  small  arteries  and 
ehistic-tissue  cellules,  with  which  they  might  be  confused. 

0LANDX7LA&  SYSTEM. 

On  the  Malpighxan  Corpuscles  of  the  Spleen.  By  N.  Kowalewsky.f — ^In  his 
observations,  the  author  made  use  of  the  spleens  of  the  dog  and  cat,  either  in  a 
fresh  state,  or  hardened  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sesouichloride  of  iron,  as 
used  by  Fiihrcr  and  Billroth.  According  to  him,  the  Malpighian  bodies  lie 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tolerably  large  arterial  and  venous  vessels.  They 
project  with  their  free  surface,  whicn  is  covered  with  the  venous  epithe- 
lium (the  splenic  fibres  of  earlier  authors)  into  the  cavities  of  the  cavernous 
network ;  tne  meshes,  consisting  of  areolar  tissue,  go  between  the  epithelial 
cells  with  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  become  narrower  within  them.  On 
each  Malpighian  corpuscle,  beneath  the  venous  epithelium,  runs  a  small 
arterial  vessel,  which  oecomes  lost  on  its  surface  (in  a  tnft-like  manner)  in 
a  great  number  of  capillary  twi^,  many  of  which  allow  but  a  single  blood 
corpuscle  to  pass.  The  capillary  vessels  pass  from  the  surface  into  the 
interior  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  become  larger  within,  owing  to 
the  concurrence  of  many  twigs.     After  their  union  in  a  central  vein,  this 

{)asses  out  into  the  surrounding  cavernous  network  to  embouchure  into  a 
arger  vein.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  smaller  isolated  veins  also  pass  horn. 
these  bodies  in  addition  to  the  central  vein.  The  large  central  vessels  are 
evidently  veins,   not   only  from  their  emptying   into   larger  veins,  but  also 

*  Gai.  H^bdom.,  tome  vll.  No.  82 :  qaoted  ttom.  the  Wiener  Med.  Wochensehrift. 
t  Virchow'4  Archir,  Band  xz.  Hefte  1, 2,  p.  208. 
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from  their  walls  bein^  thinner  than  those  of  arteries,  and  from  their  having 
the  characteristic  epithelial  cells  of  splenic  veins  on  their  inner  surface. 
The  space  between  the  meshes  of  the  cavernous  network  in  the  splenic  cor- 
puscles is  filled  with  white  blood-corpuscles,  which  only  appear  to  differ 
from  those  in  the  body  ^nerallv  by  their  being  smaller,  and  navins  a  some- 
what clearer  outline.  This  may  be  from  the  dehciency  of  fluid.  On  ligaturing 
the  splenic  artery  of  a  dog,  and  killing  it  some  days  afterwards,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  central  vein  of  each  splenic  corpuscle  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
as  a  red  point  on  a  white  ground,  and  tne  corpuscles  appear  enlarged.  More- 
over, the  central  vein  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  spleen  in  cases  wherein 
some  time  previous  to  death  the  sympathetic  nerve  addressed  to  the  spleen  has 
been  divided. 

GENERATIVE  ST8TEM. 

On  the  Development  of  the  Follicles  of  the  Ovaries  and  of  the  Ovum  in 
the  Mammalia.  By  Otto  Spiegelberff.* — ^The  following  observations  were 
conducted  on  the  human  embryo,  as  well  as  on  the  embryonic  and  newly-born 
rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  and  ^ats.  The  author  was  unable  to  recognise  the  tubes 
in  which  the  ovarian  folucles  should  be  found,  described  by  Valentin.  At  the 
time  in  which  the  sexual  differentiation  begins  to  proceed,  and  the  male  germ- 

f lands  possess  seminal  canals,  the  ovarv  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  large 
right  cells  which,  by  reason  of  very  aelicate  areolar-tissue-partitions  and 
bloodvessels  extending  from  the  hilus  to  the  periphery,  are  arranged  into 
irregularly-shaped  heaps.  These  germ-cells  Spiegelberg  terms  primary  ovarian 
cells,  and  their  large  vesicular  nucleated  nucleus  he  designates  "  germs."  During 
the  growth  of  the  germ -cell  the  nucleus  divides,  at  first  into  two,  later  on  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  so  originating  appears  to  be 
doubly  contoured.  These  mother-cells  are  the  primoraial  foUicies,  and  are 
very  nke  the  spermatic  celb.  As  soon  as  they  are  quite  filled  with  germ,  one 
of  them,  generally  the  central  one,  greatly  enlarges ;  and  besides  the  nucleus, 
a  delicate  investment  and  a  granmar  contents  may  be  seen  within.  The 
germs  surrounding  abo  increase  meanwhile  and  form  into  cells,  and  become 
covered  by  an  investment.  The  first  of  these  cells  is  the  ovum,  the  last  forms 
the  element  of  the  "membrana  granulosa."  Thus,  according  to  our  author, 
is  the  formation  of  the  ovum  in  the  higher  animals  assimilated  to  that  observed 
by  Meissner  in  the  ascarides,  &c.  Soon  after  birth  the  formation  of  germ- 
cells  into  primordial  follicles  is  complete,  the  latter  being,  later  in  life,  no  more 
formed  anew.  In  newly-born  animab  the  younger  follicles  are  always  found 
at  the  periphery  of  the  ovary,  the  older  at  the  deeper  parts.  By  the  growth 
of  areolar  tissue  and  vessels  the  mother-cells  become  isolated ;  very  rarely  only 
do  two  or  more  become  fused  into  each  other. 


Pabt  II. — Patholooical  Micboloot. 

OENEBAL  MORBID   6BOWTHS,   TITMOUBS,   CYSTS,  ETC. 

Observations  on  Cystic  Disease  and  Cancer,  Bv  Dr.  Collis.f — ^The  author 
details  four  cases:  one  of  cystic  disease  of  tne  breast  with  endogenous 
growth,  showing  mode  of  origin  of  the  chronic  mammary  or  adenoid  tumour ; 
a  second,  cystic  disease  of  breast  complicated  with  cancer ;  a  third,  single 
encvsted  htemorrhaffic  or  fibrinous  tumour  in  the  popliteal  space ;  and  a  fourth, 
multiple  encysted  fiorinous  deposits  in  the  testis. 

In  case  the  Jlrst,  that  of  a  female,  dissection  after  removal  during  life  showed 

•  Eon :  Ges :  der  Win.  zn  Gtfttingen,  18<0,  Joli,  No.  30 ;  aa  quoted  in  Ylrohow's  Archiv, 
Band  xx.  Hefte  i,  2.  p.  210. 
t  Dablin  Qnaiterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sdenee,  Nov.  1860,  p.  881. 
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multitudes  of  small  cysts  of  the  size  of  pins'  lieads  or  small  peas,  a  few  as 
Jarge  as  a  hazel  nut,  one  the  size  of  a  hen  s  egg,  ftc.  Some  contained  seio- 
sanguineons  fluid,  some  were  full  of  solid  matter.  In  the  largest  oyst  existed 
a  s^d  growth  attached  hj  a  pedicle  to  the  lining  of  the  t^st,  and  prelecting 
into  the  centre ;  in  others  the  cavities  were  quite  filled  iq>  in  this  way,  and  in 
some  this  endogenous  growth  had  by  its  nressuie  produced  an  atheromatous 
state  of  the  wuis  of  il^  cavity,  and  the  fragmentary  remains  of  other  cysts 
could  be  made  out  around  some  other  of  these  endogenous  growths.  These 
flubstances  proved  to  consist  of  a  certain  amount  of  common  fibrous  stroma 
bindjpg  together  a  mass  of  simple  fibrine  cells,  which  did  not  deviate  from  the 
undeveloped  cells  of  plastic  lymph.  They  were  arranged  in  acini,  attached  to 
a  pedicle,  like  minute  cauliflower  growths,  but  firm,  and  devoid  of  any  creamy 
iuice.  The  mode  of  increase  was  evidently  like  that  of  a  tree,  not  only  by 
mterstitial  deposit,  but  by  additioual  branches.  The  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  structure  of  the  mammary  ^hnd  was  confined  to  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment :  there  were  no  ducts,  no  cavities  in  the  lobules,  and  no  epithelial  lining. 
It  was  evident  the  cyst-erowth  was  being  superseded  by  the  nbrinous.  The 
history  of  the  patient  indicates  no  tendency  to  return  of  disease.  The  follow 
ing  cases  are  all  in  strong  contrast  with  the  above. 

^In  the  second  case,  that  of  a  female,  the  tumour,  removed  during  life,  was 
composed  of  the  tough  fibrous  tissue  of  the  breast,  inflamed  and  condensed  by 
large  oily  cancer  cells  stained  with  melanotic  pigment.  The  remainder  of  the 
hreast  was  studded  with  small  cvsts  of  simple  form ;  many  of  them  communi- 
cated with  the  ducts  of  the  gland ;  they  were  filled  with  sero-sanguineous 
fluid,  and  some  contained  minute  secondary  cysts  full  of  fluid,  with  slightly 
scolloped  edges,  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  lining  membrane.  There  was  no 
solid  endogenous  growth;  nor  were  there  any  cysts  in  the  cancerous  part  of 
the  eland.  Hence  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  the  two  diseases,  though  oo- 
incioent,  were  in  reality  independent  in  origin  and  progress — the  cyst  origi- 
nating in  inflammatory  action  on  the  ducts  of  the  gland,  and  the  cancer  having 
its  seat  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibrous  stroma. 

In  case  three,  that  of  a  labouring  man  who  received  a  blow  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  a  tumour  arose  and  filled  the  popliteal  space.  It  was  pain- 
less, firm,  and  rolling  loosely  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  ham.  There  was  no 
oedema,  and  the  glands  of  tne  part  were  not  affected.  On  removal  and  dis- 
section of  the  tumour,  the  centre  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  black  semi- 
fluid coagulum ;  outside  this  was  a  layer  of  soft  dark-coloured  lymph,  the 
result  of  a  previous  clot  in  process  of  organization ;  outside  this  was  another 
and  another  layer  less  and  less  dark  and  more  thin  and  firm,  the  outer- 
most being  a  dense,  firm  envelope  beset  with  numerous  vessels.  Alto- 
gether, the  appearance  was  like  that  of  a  cured  aneurysm ;  but  no  special 
connexion  could  be  traced  with  artery  or  vein.  The  author  describes  an 
exactly  similar  tumour  which  he  has  since  met  with  in  the  testis,  which, 
it  seems,  was  also  examined  by  Mr.  Paget,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  small 
nuclei  and  cells  differing  little  from  lympn-cells,  and  exhibiting  no  appearence 
of  cancer. 

In  case/our,  that  of  a  labourer,  aged  forty,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut 
formed  in  the  testicle  after  a  blow ;  the  glands  were  not  affected,  and  the  skin 
was  non-adherent.  After  removal  the  patient  quite  recovered.  On  section, 
the  growth  showed  a  number  of  cysts  filled  with  lymph,  ormnized  like  ordi- 
nary coagulum.  The  cysts  contrasted  by  their  glistening  whiteness  with  their 
pink-coloured  contents  and  with  the  grey  tubular  substance  of  the  testis.  The 
coagttla  inside  the  eysts,  on  hardening  with  Goadby's  solution,  could  be  easily 
tiuned  out  of  the  cysts  to  which  thejr  had  a  minute  vascular  attachment. 
The  cells  found  by  the  microscope  as  being  contained  were  "  smaller  than  the 
nuclei  of  cancer  cells,  and  unaUe  to  resist  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid  as 
the  latter  do." 
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The  author  then  gives  a  tabular  statement  containing  the  marks  which  will 
enable  a  careful  observer  to  distinguish  the  adenoid,  the  simple  cvstic,  and  the 
hemorrhagic  fibrinous  tumours  from  the  encephalo'id  and  the  scirrnous  forms  of 
cancer.  He  points  out  that  in  most  c&ses  of  scirrhus,  if  a  good  light  be 
thrown  upon  Uie  skin,  minute  dimples  or  depressions  will  be  seen  over  or  near 
the  tumour,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  subcutaueous  bands  which  run  towards 
the  tumour.  These  are  the  forerunners  of  infiltration  of  the  skin  by  cancerous 
matter,  and  are  absent  in  pure  encephalo'id  and  in  the  more  innocent*  growths. 
Dr.  CoUis  then  speaks  as  follows  of  growths  which  are  not  cancer,  but  which 
equallv  with  it  have  their  origin  in  the  lymph-cell :  '*  After  readi^  most  of 
what  has  been  written  about  them,  and  having  seen  a  good  many,  lam  satis- 
fied that  this  whole  dass  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing  formula:  '  The  nearer  inform  and  power  of  development  that  the  consti- 
tuent cells  of  a  tumour  are  to  the  healthy  fymph-<:ell,  the  more  innocent  is  the 
tumour :  the/wrther  removed,  the  more  destructive,'  To  expand  this  a  little,  and 
make  it  intelligible,  we  find  the  healthy  lymph-cell  small,  ^circular,  slightly 
granular,  with  a  little  nucleus,  and  developing  into  a  fibre.  Our  simplest 
tumours  are  composed  of  celb,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
above ;  and  these  white  fibrous  or  desmoid  tumours  are  the  most  innocent 
possible  growths,  as  a  general  rule.  A  stray  exception  may  occur  now  and 
then  to  prove  the  rule.  We  then  come  to  nbroid,  fibro-nucleated,  recurrent 
fibroid,  fibro-plastic,  fibrinous  tumours,  named  according  to  the  fancy  of 
writers,  who  recognise  alike  their  similarity  to  simple  fibrous  tumours,  and 
their  diver^nce  from  them.  These  are  of  variable  malignancy ;  they  are  of  as 
variable  minute  construction.  Not  only  do  their  constituent  ceu-elements 
differ  more  or  less  in  form  from  the  primary  lymph-cell,  but  they  abo  differ  in 
nower  of  development.  Some  remain  always  as  cells,  and  never  develop  into 
nbres ;  these  are  the  most  recurrent.  Some  make  attempts  at  development, 
and  hence  the  caudate  cell  of  various  form ;  some  appear  as  nuclei,  only  with- 
out external  cell-wall.  Again,  power  of  development  into  fibrous  forms  is 
quite  different  from  active  reproduction ;  generally  it  is  not  associated  in  the 
same  cells.  The  recurrent  tumours  are  masses  of  rapidly-produced  ceUs,  or 
nuclei,  with  no  attempts  at  the  formation  of  fibre. 

"  Cancer  itself  can  be  brought  under  the  above  law.  It  is  no  heterologous 
or  parasitic  formation.  It  is  simply  a  monstrously  abnormal  plastic  growth ; 
its  cells  differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  healthy  type.  In  acute  cases 
they  are  rapidly  produced,  make  scarcely  an  attempt  at  development,  and  die 
off  with  rapidity;  in  scirrhus  they  are  formed  more  slowly,  and  in  mucli 
smaller  numbers,  live  longer,  and  make  some  attempt  at  caudation,  but  they 
are  stiU  farther  removed  in  form  from  the  typical  cell  of  healtliy  tissues. 

"  The  more  I  think  over  the  subject  of  morbid  products,  the  more  am  I  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  above  formula,  we  have  the  expression  of  a  law  that 
includes  most  of  their  phenomena.  It  will,  slightly  modified,  apply  not  only 
to  large  classes  of  tumours,  but  also  to  tubercle  and  to  pus.  Tuoerole  is  a 
lymph-cell,  of  low  vitality,  incapable  of  development  into  healthy  fibre,  dying 
after  a  short  existence,  and  generally  becoming  a  foreign  body.  Pus  may  be 
described  in  words  almost  identical— their  material  difference  beins  one,  pro- 
bably, more  of  chemical  constitution  than  of  vital  power — for  both  are  pos- 
sessed of  almost  a  minimum  of  vitality.  Tumours  are  composed  of  cells  whose 
vital  force  is  greater  than  pus  or  tubercle ;  and  this  vital  power  is  rather 
spent  in  reproduction  tlian  in  development,  as  in  the  healthy  cell.  The  ordi- 
nary plastic  cell  goes  through  certain  phases,  dies,  and  is  removed ;  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  new  cell,  developed,  probably,  from  the  nucleus  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  abnormal  cell  fails  to  arrive  at  perfection,  often  becomes  a 
monstrosity,  and  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  reproduce  itself  from  its  nucleus, 
but  to  generate  in  neighbouring  lymph  organisms  similar  to  itself.    Thus  the 
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constituent  cell  of  the  tumour  has  a  certain  independent  vitality,  similar  to 
that  of  the  entire  tumour ;  or  rather  the  converse  is  true — the  tumour  is 
composed  of  cells  of  independent  vitality,  and  hence  it  possesses  the  same  form 
of  life  with  the  cell.    And  as  the  life  of  the  cell  is  of  a  low  type,  so  is  tbai 
of  the  tumour.    I  cannot  hut  think  that  many  of  the  able  minds  which  have 
been  engaged  in  studying  cancer  in  its  minute  anatomy,  have  failed  to  make 
an  adequate  impression  upon  practical  sur^ry,  because  they  have  been  led 
away  to  look  on  cancer  as  a  thing  quite  (ufferent  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
structures  of  the  body,  instead  of  a  perverted  form  of  a  natural  structure. 
And  I  am  sure  that  their  views,  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion, 
would  lead  us  to  despair  of  any  remedy  for  cancer  but  the  knife,  or  other  agents 
of  destruction.    Whereas,  if  we  re^^ard  the  cancer-cell  merely  as  a  perverted 
lymph-cell,  we  shall  never  rest  until  remedies  are  found  which  will  influenoe 
it  to  a  more  healthv  type." 

The  author  concludes  his  remarks  by  certain  observations  upon  quinine  and 
the  local  treatmeiLt  of  tumours,  especially  after  operations  for  their  removal. 

Epithelial  Orotoths  ob$trucHiuf  the  Male  Urethra,  By  Dr.  Roger.*— The 
case  was  that  of  a  man  dying  of  consumption,  to  whom  Dr.  Roger  was  called 
a  few  hours  before  death  to  pass  the  catheter.  The  only  history  obtainable 
was  that,  from  a  child,  the  urine  had  been  voided  in  a  very  small  stream,  but 
had  never  been  quite  arrested.  The  patient  had  never  had  anv  venereal  disease. 
After  death  the  urethra  was  much  enlarged  and  distended  by  papillary  struc- 
tures, with  thick  and  indurated  walls,  wnich  extended  from  the  bulb  to  the 
meatus ;  and  an  isolated  patch  was  even  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  prostatic  part.  The  papillarv  growths  were  globular,  ramifying  in  the  form 
of  villosities,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pin's  head.  They 
were  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  were  a  kind  of 
papillary  hypertrophy,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  composed  of  nudested 
and  rounds  epitheliid  cells. 

Epithfilioma  of  the  Cerebral  Dura  Mater.  By  Dr.  Warren,  of  Dorchester, 
Anierica.'l'— It  israrelv  that  we  meet  with  cases  of  epithelial  cancer  of  thecoverings 
ofHhe  brain.  The  following  is  an  interesting  instance  of  this  aJffection : — It  was 
that  of  a  man,  aged  forty-seven,  who,  when  a  child,  fell  into  the  fire  and  burnt  the 
top  of  his  head,  so  that  adjoining  portions  of  the  parietal  bone  came  away,  leaving 
a  suppurating  opening,  which  remained  imtil  about  seven  years  ago,  when,  after 
a  severe  scalp  wound  from  a  bear,  the  opening  healed.  Two  years  ago  the 
wound  was  re-opened  by  the  clawing  of  a  monkey,  and  could  not  be  again 
healed,  as  an  epithelial  growth  quickfy  sprang  from  the  dura  mater,  and  ex- 
tended as  a  large  mass  tnrough  the  osseous  opening  to  the  distance  of  an  inch, 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  not  uulike  the  crest  of  a  fowl,  easily  bleeding  on  slight 
touch.  The  brain  was  seen  to  rise  and  fall,  and  during  any  violent  effort  the 
morbid  growth  rose  half  an  inch  above  its  usual  neight)  and  emitted  a 
singular  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  burning  phosphorus.  Convulsions  and 
hemiplegia  preceded  death.  After  death  the  cerebral  membranes  on  the  right 
side  of  the  brain  were  found  replaced  by  a  dense  white  tissue  finnly  adherent 
to  the  brain,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  and  beneath  this  was  an  abscess  of 
one  inch  in  diameter,  which  apparently  communicated  with  the  ventricles ; 
whilst  beneath  the  growth  in  question  the  dura  mater  was  only  slightly  adherent 
to  the  arachnoid  beneath. 

The  diseased  mass  had  a  peculiar  white  appearance,  and  presented  the  well- 
known  microscopical  characteristics  of  epithelial  cancer. 

•  Annates  de  la  Soc.  Anat  Pathol,  de  Brozelles,  No.  8, 1860. 
t  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec  20th,  1860,  p.  4U. 
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HOBBID  STATES  OF  BLOOD. 

Cote  of  Leucocvthemia ;  peculiar  Forms  in  the  Blood,  Liver,  Spleen,  ire.  By 
MM.  Charcot  and  Vulpian.* — ^The  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-eighty 
of  whom  no  prerious  nistorj  was  known.  After  death  the  Uver  was  of  enor- 
mous size,  very  friable,  and  of  a  chocolate  hue.  The  spleen  was  very  large  and 
firm,  and  of  a  mahogany  colour.  The  vena  portae,  the  mesenteric  and  splenic 
veins,  &c.,  were  greatly  distended  by  semi-coagulated  blood  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  and  here  and  there  clots  were  seen  in  the  splenic  veins  quite  white 
and  discoloured.  The  kidneys  were  large,  but  not  otherwbe  altered.  The 
lymphatic  glands  were  of  natural  character,  as  also  the  lungs.  The  heart  was 
hypertrophied,  containing  chocolate-coloured  clot.  The  whole  body  remained 
warm  longer  than  usual  after  death.  Microscopical  examination  showed  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  death,  vibriones  existed  in  the  blood,  which,  even  after 
many  days,  yielded  no  serum,  only  liquefying  in  fifteen  days,  and  having  the 
putrefactive  smell  only  some  days  after  that.  The  blood  contained  a  great 
abundance  of  white  corpuscles,  of  which  some  were  nucleated,  others  ap- 
parently not  so,  the  latter  being  less  numerous  than  the  first.  The  nucleated 
white  globules  contained  also  numerous  fine  granulations.  These  were  ren- 
dered paler  by  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  thin  nuclei  becoming  more  distinct  and 
contracted.  The  non-nucleated  white  corpuscles  contained  also  mnular 
matter,  and  in  some  cases  were  quite  full  of  large  granulations,  not  dissolving  on 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  which  in  some  brought  out  one,  two,  or  three  small 
nuclei  generally  grouped,  whilst  iu  others  no  such  result  followed.  The  white 
globiles  were  visible  in  the  blood,  even  after  having  been  kept  for  a  month, 
and  some  were  also  seen  fifteen  days  later.  The  red  corpuscles  were  most 
unusually  irregular  in  sise.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned,  crystals  of 
the  following  kind  were  found  on  the  day  following  the  opening  of  the  body. 
These  increased  in  number  in  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  it  was 
kept.  They  were  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  coloured,  were  elongated,  octohedral  in 
shape,  and  of  various  sizes,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soon  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  crystallizing  out  again  on  cooling.  They  were  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
alcohol,  glycerin,  tether,  chloroform ;  soluble  in  acetic,  tartaric,  sulphuric,  and 
hydrochloric  scids,  as  also  in  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.  Chromic  acid  did 
not  dissolve  tliem,  nor  did  nitric  acid.  On  examining  the  liver,  the  octohedral 
crystals  were  also  there  seen.  The  hepatic  cells  were  softened,  and  very  full  of 
fat  and  amorphous  granular  matter.  The  spleen  showed  less  crystals  than  the 
liver,  but  contained  many  fusiform  elements,  and  mucous  forms  analogous  to 
the  white  globules  of  blood. 

The  observers  ouote  a  case  of  leucocvthemia  related  to  the  Biological 
Society,  by  MM.  Charot  and  Robin,  in  1853,  in  which  similar  crystals  to  those 
above  described  were  found  in  the  spleen;  they  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
similar  observation.  They  also  allude  to  a  case  in  which  similar  crystau  were 
met  with  in  fibrinous  concretions  expectorated  in  a  case  of  catarrh. 

NEBTOUS  SYSTEM. 

Morbid  Condition  of  Nerve-tissue  in  '  Ulcus  Noma.^ — ^A.  J.  van  ZadeUioff  has 
described  several  cases  of  this  disease,t  in  which  the  nerves  appropriated  to 
the  affected  parts  were  carefully  examined.  From  his  observations  he  infers 
that  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  malady  is  to  be  sought  in  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  blood  and  solids,  and  that  in  this  state  the  second  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is,  as  a  rule,  preferentially  affected.  In  one  case  his  description  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  nerves  was  as  follows : — ^Two  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  directly  lost  in  the  gangrenous  parts  were  swoUen  and  red  with  injected 

•  Gaz.  Hebdom..  tome  vli.  No.  47. 
t  An  Academic  Thesis,  Utrecht,  I860 1  from  the  Dublin  Qoart  Jour ,  'Siiiff,  1860,  p.  475. 
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vessels.  The  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  inside  the  skull  on  the  corresponding^  (the 
left)  side  was  (}uite  brown  to  its  insertion  into  the  pons  Varolii,  owing  to 
blood,  which  quite  filled  the  cavernous  sinus.  This  brown  colour  extended 
over  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  its  three  branches.  The  sixth  nerve  was  also 
very  red,  and  the  space  between  the  two  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 
Microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  infra-orbital 
nerve  were  evervwhere  surrounded  with  fat  granules,  while  the  princutive 
filaments  were  all  in  a  state  of  decided  fatty  degeneration.  The  nerve-root, 
which  on  the  left  side  was  of  a  brown  colour,  was  in  a  state  of  fatty  defenera- 
tion ;  on  the  right  side  this  fatty  state  was  not  absent,  but  it  was  less  in 
degree. 

&ESPIBAT0ET  0KGAS8. 

Dermcfid  Cysi  in  the  Lun^s. — ^This  remarkable  case,  related  by  Dr.  Cloetta 
of  Zurich,*  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty,  who  died  after 
symptoms  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  during 
life  large  quantities  of  hair  were  from  time  to  time  mixed  with  the  expecto- 
rated materials :  and  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  a  deception  was  being 
practised.  On  making  a  section  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung:,  a  cavity, 
filled  with  hair,  epithelium,  and  fatty  matter,  was  found,  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  sac  being  firmlv  adherent  to  the  vertebral  column  and  thoracic  waib.  On 
close  examination  tnis  sac  was  found  to  be  composed  of  two  compartments  com- 
municating with  each  other,  of  which  the  smaller  contained  the  dermoid 
tumour,  and  the  larger  was  a  cavity  in  the  lung  of  secondary  orifice.  The 
dermoid  cyst  was  equal  to  a  moderate-sized  apple,  and  its  walls,  of  considerable 
thickness,  were  found  of  a  firm  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  partly  cartilage  and 
partly  bony  fragments  existed,  but  nothing  like  dental  tissue.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  the  warn  of  this  smaller  cavity  was  beset  with  irregular  condyloma-like 
projections  united  to  each  other  by  thick  bands,  and  upon  this  surlace  were 
found  numbers  of  hairs  of  various  sizes.  The  dermoid  cyst  projected  about 
one-third  of  its  size  into  the  lung-tissue,  and  adjoining  it  was  a  smooth-walled 
cavity  in  the  lung,  the  base  of  which  was  found  bv  the  dilated  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.     Into  this  cavity  opened  a  large-sized  bronchus. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  dermoid  cyst  was  originally  formed  in  the  areolar 
tissues  outside  the  pulmonary  texture,  and  not  in  the  lung-substance,  and  that 
the  cavity  in  the  lung  was  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  cyst- wall.  The  case 
is  allied  to  that  described  by  Mohr.f 

Microscopical  examination  of  tho  newlv-formed  cuticular  tissue  revealed  the 
ordinary  appearances  found  by  Kohlrausch,}  Steinlin,§  and  others;  with  regard 
to  the  characters  amd  composition  of  cysts  containing  hair,  &c.,  in  the  ovaries, 
we  would  here  refer  to  thejr>aper  hj  Dr.  R.  Lee  in  the  last  volume  (No.  xliii.)  of 
the  '  Med.-Chir.  Society's  Transactions.' 
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MEDICINE,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richa&dson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Boyal  Inflnnary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Physloli^y 

at  the  Grosrenor-plaoe  Medical  School. 

I.  Toxicology. 

Poisoning  by  Cyanide  0/ Potasnum.^-Those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read 
our  Reports  will  be  struck  by  the  increasing  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by 

•  Virchow'a  Archlv.  Band  xx.  Hefte  1-2,  p.  42. 
t  Hedizin:  Zt-itun;:,  Berlin,  1889.  s.  130.  }  Mttller'f  Arehir,184S. 

i  Ucnle  uod  Pfeuffer,  Band  ix.  Heft  2. 
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the  cyanide  of  potassiam.  The  symptoms  produced  by  the  poison  seem  as  a 
rule  fairly  marked,  and  the  pathological  characters  equally  uniform.  Never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  put  every  case  on  record.  The  following,  by  Dr.  Huseman» 
is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  recovery  took  place.  A  healthy  man,  twenty-one 
years  old,  took  a  draught,  a  gulp,  m)m  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  had  been  prepared  for  photo^phic  pun>oses.  The  man 
immediately  fell,  but  after  a  few  minutes,  durmg  which  he  vomited  spon- 
taneously, he  was  restored.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been  taken. 
Dr.  Huseman  found  the  patient  sittmg  upon  a  chair,  conscious,  and  capable  of 
answering  questions,  though  somewhat  disconnectedly.  He  complained  of 
continuea  giddiness,  disturoance  of  the  mind,  singiog  in  the  ears,  coldness, 
incapability  of  rising  without  falling  afterwards,  andoimculty  in  breathing ;  his 
mouth  was  open,  his  face  cyanotic,  nis  eyes  fixed  but  bright.  The  temperature 
of  the  skin,  especially  at  the  extremities,  was  greatly  reduced;  the  tongue  was 
cool,  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulsations  were  feeble,  almost  imperceptible,  and  the 
pupils  dilated.  Sensibility  was  decreased  over  the  whole  body,  out  there  was 
neither  complete  anssthesia  nor  spasm.  There  was  no  smeU  of  prussic  acid 
in  the  breath,  nor  had  his  relatives  remarked  any  such  odour.  An  emetic 
brought  away  a  small  quantity  only  of  fluid ;  the  fluid  contained  prussic  acid. 
Spirit  of  ammonia  and  chlorine  water  were  administered.  In  about  three 
hours  diaphoresis  occurred  over  the  whole  body,  with  subsidence  of  the  anes- 
thesia and  coldness  of  surface.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  dose  of 
the  cyanide  taken,  but  it  must  have  been  small. — Deutsche  KUnik,  No.  13| 
ISGO. 

Que  ofPmonina  by  Airopm. — ^A  strong  young  woman,  aged  twenty,  who  was 
suffering  from  epileptic  fits,  took  all  at  once  the  remains  of  a  solution  of  one 
grain  of  sulphate  ofatropin  in  two  drachms  of  water  (about  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  ofatropin).  The  patient  had  suffered  before  from  attacks  of  insanity, 
which  had  been  relieved  by  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic.  Soon  after  taking  the 
atropiu  solution,  the  following  symptoms  appeared :  the  pupils  dilated  so  that 
the  iris  entirely  disappeared ;  the  eyes  were  swollen  and  bnght ;  the  face  reddish 
purple,  shiny,  puffea  up,  burning  hot;  the  lips  bluish  red;  the  hands  bright 
red,  and  turgescent;  pulse  full,  hard,  120;  there  was  neither  difficulty  iii 
swcillowiiig,  nor  increased  flow  of  saliva ;  nor  involuntary  evacuation ;  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  she  suffered  from  thirst  or  dryness  of  the 
throat,  as  she  would  not  reply  to  any  questions,  but  screamed  loudly,  looked 
wildly  around  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about.  After  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  iodine  in  watery  solution,  and  strong  coffee,  and  especially  after 
a  cold  plunge  bath,  the  symptoms  already  stated  bej;an  to  abate,  and  vanished 
entirely  in  four  days.  The  oeatiug  about  and  dilation  of  the  pupils  remained 
the  longest. 

The  case  in  question  is  noticeable  from  the  absence  of  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, of  tonic  spasm  in  particular  groups  of  muscles,  of  sleep,  of  thirst,  and 
of  excessive  flow  of  saliva.  Dr.  Lange  obtained  a  beneficial  result  from  the  use 
of  belladonna  in  mercurial  ptyalism. — Deutsche  Klinik,  No.  19, 1860. 

The  Poisonous  Effects  resulting  from  the  Use  of  Arseuic  in  the  Arts,  —  Dr. 
Carey  Lea,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject — ^in  which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  supply 
much  positive  proof  of  the  injurious  effects  of  arsenic  as  it  is  used  in  the  arts^- 
gives  the  following  method  ior  the  detection  of  the  metal  in  fabrics  in  common 
use  in  the  household,  such  as  carpets,  wall-papers,  window-shades,  and  curtains. 
The  suspected  substance  is  immersed  in  liquid  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  it  for  some  hours.  The  resulting  liquid  is  then  to  be  filtered  or 
decanted,  and  treated  with  j^ure  nitric  acid  until  it  is  rendered  perfectly  neutral. 
A  very  flight  alkaline  reaction  is  not  important ;  but  the  liquid  should  not  be 
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acid.     Any  trace  of  arsenic  is  then  made  evident  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  causes  an  immediate  yellow  precipitate.    The  only  substance  which 
aflbrda  a  precipitate  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  tnat  of  arsenions  acid  is  phosphoric 
acid,  which  also  with  nitrate  of  silver  fives  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate.      To 
determine  whether  the  precipitate  is  phosphate  or  arsenite  of  suvery  a  tube 
of  glass  which  is  free  from  lead,  having  a  C|aart6r  of  an  inch  bore,  is  to  be 
drawn  out  so  that  its  extremity  for  about  an  inch  in  length  may  have  an  inter- 
nal diameter  of  about  one-fifteenth  of  an  indi;  the  end  of  the  tube  being 
closed  in  the  lamp.     The  vellow  precipitate  having  been  washed  and  dried,  a 
portion  of  it  is  puiced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  over  it  a  fragment  of 
charcoal  not  in  powder.    The  charcoal  being  adjusted,  the  narrow  part  of  the 
tube  is  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lam]>,  so  that  the  oharcosd  and  not  the 
substance  is  heated.     When  the  charcoal  is  red«-hot>  the  tube  is  indined  from 
its  previous  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  brine  the  point  of  the  tube  where  the 
substance  Ues  into  the  flame,  keeping  stUl  toe  charcoal  in  it  also.    The  silver 
salt  is  immediately  decomposed.     If  it  contain  arsenious  acid,  the  latter  is 
immediately  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  forms  a  greyish  black  ring  in  the 
cool  part  of  tlie  tube.    Dr.  Lea  refers  to  some  very  good  figuces  in  Graliam- 
Otto,  '  Lehrbuch,'  vol.  iii.  p.  608,  as  illustrating  the  steps  of  this  process. — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seieneet,  July,  1860. 

Local  Poi$oning  foHh  PAospkoms, — ^An  interesting  case  is  recorded  by 
J.  Mertens,  in  which  gangrene  seemed  to  follow  from  the  application  of  phos- 
phorus to  a  wound.  The  facts  briefly  are  these.  A  sickly  man,  aged  forty- 
three,  had  a  small  cut  on  the  right  fore-finger.  Tiie  wound  had  been  exposed 
to  contact  with  some  moist  and  badljr  lighting  phosphorus  lucifer  matches. 
When  the  patient  was  first  visited  the  right  hand  was  swollen  to  the  wrist,  and 
was  tender  and  cedematous.  The  fore-finger  was  swollen,  and  was  of  a  bluish- 
red  colour  at  the  base,  at  the  end  thickened  and  gan^nous.  All  sensation  was 
Bcarlv  gone,  and  the  whole  structure  was  mummified,  as  in  gangrene  of  old 
people.  The  efl^ts  were  so  serious  that  amputation  of  the  first  two  joints 
was  necessary.  The  operation  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure.  The  most  careful 
examination  of  the  heart  and  of  arteries  of  toe  arm  failed  to  show  that  they 
were  the  seat  of  any  disease.  Mertens  therefore  believes  that  the  gangrene 
was  due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  wound  with  phosphorus. — Journal  de  Ckim, 
Mid,,  Mai,  1860. 

Poisoning  by  Camphor, — ^Dr.  Fenerly  records  that  a  woman,  the  ino<.her  of 
^Ye  children,  and  thirty-six  years  of  age,  took  during  her  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  twelve  grains  of  camj^or  in  one  dose,  in.  a  glass  of  brandy.  Her 
obje<^t  was  to  pnxluce  abortion.  During  the  succeediRg  two  hours  there 
were  intoxication,  headache,  redness  of  the  face,  and  a  sensation  of  burning 
in  the  stomach  :  these  were  the  prominent  symptoms.  Eight  hours  later  there 
was  gradually  increasing  pain  m  the  epigastrium,  loins,  and  bowels,  with 
strangury  and  vomiting.  Three  days  later,  Dr.  Fenerly  found  the  patient  in 
the  fdlowing  condition.  The  face  was  pi^  and  livid ;  the  eyes  hollow ;  the 
skin  cold  ana  insensible ;  the  pulse  weak  and  thready ;  the  breathinc;  laboured ; 
the  abcbmen  extremelv  sensitive  to  pain  on  pressure ;  there  were  vioKnt  cramps 
in  the  extremities,  ana  retention  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  bladder 
being  full.  There  was  slight  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina ;  the  os  uteri 
was  enlarged  and  very  hot;  and  tnere  was  coma.  The'  patient  lived  on 
for  three  lays,  abortion  taking  place  on  the  day  immcftiately  preceding  her 
death. — Ibid.,  January,  1860. 

Poisoning  by  Jessamine. — ^In  our  medico  le^al  studies  we  do  not  remember 
to  have   before  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning  by  jessamine.    The  annexed 
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case  occurred  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  State . 
A  lad|  eleven  year's  of  aije,  having  eaten  the  fruit  or  berries  of  the  jessamine 
plant,  presented  the  following  symptoms.  The  patient  was  discovered  lying 
upon  tne  floor  of  his  room  in  a  "  fainting  fit,"  so  called  by  his  parents,  and  it 
was  obvious  there  had  been  some  slight  emesis.  On  being  caUed,  Dr.  Hall 
found  the  cliild  in  a  comatose  condition ;  his  face  pallid,  surface  cool,  pupils 
immoderately  dilated,  and  respiration  somewhat  rhonchous,  bat  of  usual  fre- 
quency. The  pulse  was  slow  and  feeble;  there  was  perfect  insensibility, 
inquiring  of  tne  mother  whether  the  chUd  had  swallowed  anything  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  Dr.  Hall  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Soon,  however,  the 
lather  returning  home,  informed  him  (Dr.  Hall)  that  the  patient  had  been 
eating  jessamine  berries.  An  emetic  had  been  given,  bnt  liad  proved  inef- 
fectual ;  now  other  emetics  were  given,  viz.  and  severally,  sulphate  of  copper, 
ipecacuanha,  mustard,  and  warm  water,  none  of  which  acted.  Muscular 
movements  were  observed  first  about  the  face  and  eyes,  especially  on  the  left 
aide,  towards  which  the  eyes  and  facial  muscles  were  directed.  The  hot  bath 
was  ordered :  whilst  it  was  preparing,  these  growing  symptoms  were  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  aggravated,  going  from  the  head  to  the  left  arm,  then 
to  the  left  lower  extremity,  till  finally  the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  the 
most  violent  convulsions.  At  one  time  the  spasms  were  chiefly  opisthotonic, 
when  the  whole  surface  was  congested  almost  to  a  blackened  hue.  The  bath 
relieved  these  symptoms  entirely.  Throughout  there  was  most  marked 
rigidity  about  the  muscle  of  the  head  and  throat.  The  jaws  for  the  most 
part  were  firmly  locked,  trismus  being  complete,  as  is  often  seen  in  tetanus. 
On  coming  from  the  bath,  the  patient,  tired  and  exhausted,  fell  into  a  quiet 
8leep,^from  which  he  awoke  to  relieve,  by  emesis,  his  over-burdened  stomach. 
Notliing  fuilher  was  e^ven,  excepting  a  cathartic.  The  patient  for  a  few  days 
felt  weajc  and  almost  helpless,  but  gradually  recovered  his  accustomed  health 
and  strength. 

Of  the  jessamine  plant.  Dr.  Hall  adds,  there  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties  under  the  order  JasminaeetB.  The  plant  to  which  the  history  fi;iven 
above  refers,  is  a  shrub  with  a  twining  vine-like  stem,  and  bearing  a  small  red 
berry.  The  berry  has  a  flavour  somewliat  similar  to  that  of  the  tomato,  and 
is  said  to  afford  on  distillation  an  essential  oil.  DungUson  speaks  of  its  use 
among  the  Italians,  where  it  is  employed  as  an  embrocation  to  the  paralytic, 
and  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  pains.-— PAiAyife^^ia  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  January  5th,  1861. 

Efect$  of  a  large  Doie  of  Acetate  of  Morphia. — ^Th.  Saiviat  gives  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case,  the  history  of  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  our  last 
Report,  in  which  an  apothecary,  thirty  years  of  age,  took  a  full  gramme  (fifteen 
grains)  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  immediately  after  a  meal.  The  man  was 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  intoxication;  but  in  thirty-six  hours,  after  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  and  a  free  vensesection,  he  was  tolerably  recovered. 
Saiviat  opines  that  the  drug,  being  taken  after  a  meal,  was  not  absorbed  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  destrov  life,  and  therefore,  on  the  action  of  the  emetic, 
•the  poison  was  thrown  off;  or  asain,  that  probably  there  was  "a  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  organism,"  by  wliich  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  counter- 
acted.— Oatette  des  Hopitaux,  No.  107,  1859. 

The  Narcotic  Propertiet  of  Indian  Hemp. — ^The  properties  of  the  Indian  hemp 
.are  now  becoming  matter  for  ^neral  inquiry.  The  substance,  little  under- 
stood as  yet  eitner  as  a  medicine  or  as  a  poison,  has  received  from  Dr.  Fron- 
miiller  a  careful  examination.  Hb  attention  was  first  favourably  directed  to 
it  in  a  case  where  morphia  had  been  unsuccessfully  given.  Ue  has  now 
administered  it  in  1000  cases  of  disease :  in  these  the  drug  acted  successfully 
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in  530  oases,  partiaUv  in  215  cases,  and  sliffhtlj  or  not  at  all  in  255  cases. 
The  cases  in  irhich  tne  drug  acted  successfully  were  instances  of  tubercle,  in- 
flammation, some  surgical  cases,  rheumatism,  ophthalmic  diseases,  neuroses,  and 
dropsy.  In  155  cases  out  of  304  sleep  followed  in  one  hour  after  the  ad- 
ministration. The  drug,  according  to  Fronmi'dler,  is  the  nepenthes  of  Homer, 
and  was  the  remedy,  during  the  Crusades,  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain* 
The  conclusions  of  the  autnor  are  as  follows :  1.  Of  all  known  benumbing 
media,  Indian  hemp  is  that  which  produces  narcotism  most  perfectly  compen- 
sating natural  sleep ;  causing  no  violent  vascular  excitement,  no  special  check 
on  the  evacuations,  and  leaving  behind  no  ill  effects  nor  sufaoequent  paral^ia. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  drug  is  neither  so  powerful  nor  so  sure  as  opinm. 

3.  It  mav  be  given  in  all  acute  inflammatory  diseases  and  in  typhus.  4.  It 
is  specially  quiuified  to  be  given  alternately  with  opium,  in  cases  where  the 
latter  fails.  5.  The  best  wav  of  administering  Indian  hemp  is  in  small  pill% 
which,  in  addition  to  the  alcoholic  extract,  hold  some  powder  of  the  sab* 
stance.  As  the  smallest  dose  for  producing  sleep,  eight  grains,  in  eight 
one-grain  pills,  may  suffice :  the  dose  frequently  has  speedilv  to  be  increased* 
6.  Tlie  previously  mentioned  effects  of  Indian  hemp  on  tne  skin,  kidneys^ 
and  sexual  organs  are  of  no  practical  value. — Fierteljakrtehri/tjurdiepraktiteke 
HeUkunde,  xvii  1860. 

Injluenee  oftlow  Lead-Poitoning  on  -the  ProdneU  of  Conception, — ^M.  G.  Paul 
has  observed  at  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Paris,  that  the  influence  of  lead  not  only 
manifests  itself  on  the  individual  subjected  to  it  bv  the  phenomena  of  lead-poison* 
ing,  but  by  a  still  more  injurious  influence  on  tne  products  of  conception  (in 
cases  where  the  pregnant  woman  is  the  recipient  of  the  substance),  by  causing 
the  death  of  the  fcetus  or  the  new-bom  child.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  lAetror- 
rha^a  amongst  the  females  who  have  been  prcj^ant ;  by  miscarriages  at  three 
or  SIX  months ;  by  premature  aocouchements,  in  which  the  children  are  bom 
either  dead  or  dying;  and  by  a  mortality  above  the  mean  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  lives  of  children  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  M.  Paul, 
m  his  first  series  of  observations,  notes  that  in  the  cases  of  four  women  who 
had  represented  fifteen  pregnancies  while  under  the  effects,  more  or  less  seriooa, 
of  lead,  there  were  ten  abortions,  two  premature  deliveries,  one  still-bom 
child,  one  child  bom  alive  but  dying  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  one 
child  living  fully.  His  second  senes  comprised  five  women  who  had  had  two 
natural  confinements  before  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead.  After  this 
exposure,  there  followed  in  these  tnirty-six  new  pregnancies,  of  which  twenty-^ 
were  abortions  of  from  two  to  six  months,  one  premature  accouchement,  two 
still  births,  and  five  bom  alive,  four  of  which  died  in  the  first  year.  Thus 
there  only  remained  out  of  the  thirty-six  pre8:nancie8  two  children,  of  which 
one  is  puuy  and  the  other  is  now  only  in  its  tnird  year.  One  woman  working 
in  lead,  and  who  during  %Nt  pregnancies  had  made  five  false  accouchements» 
quitted  her  occupation  because  pregnant,  and  was  confined  at  the  proper  time 
of  a  child  well  bom,  and  who  lives  still.  Another  series  of  cases  shows  the 
same  alternation  in  the  issue  of  the  pregnancies  when  a  woman  first  quits  and 
then  resumes  several  times  occupations  m  which  there  is  exposure  to  the  poison. 

In  another  inquiry,  M.  Paul  has  established  the  same  facts  in  cases  where 
the  father  has  worked  in  lead.  In  a  series  of  seven  observations  in  which  are 
comprised  thirty-two  pregnancies  occurring  during  the  time  that  the  fathera 
were  exposed  to  the  lead  poison,  eleven  infants  were  aborted,  and  one  was  bom 
dead.  Twenty  infants  were  born  living,  of  whom  eight  died  in  the  first  year, 
four  in  the  second,  ^wt  in  the  third,  one  only  living  beyond  this  term.  Finally, 
under  another  series  of  observations,  he  shows  that  the  foetus  may  die  from  the 
probable  influence  of  lead,  the  mother  presenting  none  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  poison.    En  rdsum^,  1.  It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  there  is  a  new  varietj 
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of  accidents  hereditarily  transmissible,  which  comprise  diseases  produced  hj  an 
inorganic  body.  2.  Satomine  intoxication  does  not  prevent  fecundation,  inas- 
much as  of  84  individuals,  interrogated  on  this  subject,  29  women  while  working 
in  lead  became  pregnant  123  tiroes,  being  an  average  of  four  pregnancies  each* 
which  is  about  the  ordinary  mean.  3.  Altnouffh  lead  does  not  act  either  on  fecun- 
dation or  menstruation,  it  does  act  on  the  foetus,  since  in  the  123  pregnancies 
there  were  64  abortions,  4  premature  labours,  5  still  births,  20  deatlis  of  children 
in  their  first  year,  8  in  the  second,  7  in  the  thira,  and  1  at  a  later  period ; 
14  children  remained  alive,  of  whom  only  ten  are  above  three  years  old.  There 
were  also  15  cases  of  metrorrhagia  due  no  doubt  to  abortion. — Archives  Gen» 
de  Med.;  and  Annates  d^Eifgiene  Publique,  Janvier  1861. 

Pmotnng  by  Siryehnine. — Dr.  Danvin  records  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
strvchnine ;  the  patient  was  a  female  child,  a^d  seven  years  and  a  half,  gene* 
rally  in  good  health,  and  of  strong  constitution.  She  took  five  centigrammes 
(about  three-(^uarters  of  a  grain)  of  a  powder  given  to  her  by  a  pharmaeien  as 
santonine,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  take  every  month.  Sue  complained 
of  its  bitterness,  slept  about  five  minutes,  and  then  awoke,  crying  "  1  am 
burning."  Immediately  afterwards  she  had  convulsions,  which  ceased  for  a 
time,  and  then  reappeared  for  three  minutes.  Dr.  Leroy,  who  saw  this  last 
attack,  describes  it  as  ceasing  and  being  a^ain  repeated,  and  presenting  espe- 
cially first  nervous  excit-ement,  and  then  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
jaws,  with  ffrinding  of  the  teeth,  bending  backwards  of  the  head,  rigidity  of 
the  trunk,  forcible  extension  and  inversion  of  the  feet,  and  subsultus  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  temperature  of  the  body  was  raised, 
and  there  was  abundant  sweat.  The  patient  did  not  vomit,  did  not  lose  her 
consciousness,  complained  of  no  particular  pain  in  the  short  intervals  between 
the  convulsions,  but  cried  once.  Death  took  place  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour 
at  most,  during  a  convulsive  attack.  The  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
forty  hours  after  death.  The  face  was  pale  and  calm,  the  jaws  contracted,  the 
pupils  dilated;  there  was  ffreat  cadaveric  rigiditv,  especially  in  the  lower 
limbs.  The  feet  were  forcibly  extended  and  turned  inwards.  The  abdominal 
oripins  were  remarkably  healthy,  except  that  there  was  a  well-defined  san- 
guineous infiltration  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach ;  the  kidneys  were 
more  injected  than  usual.  Tne  lungs  were  of  violet  colour,  Gporg^d  with  blood : 
the  heart  was  of  deeper  colour  than  natural,  and  oontainea  fluid  blood.  The 
pleur»  and  pericardium  contained  some  sanguinolent  serum.  The  cerebro- 
spinal system  presented  a  state  of  congestion  both  in  the  meninges,  in  the 
sinuses,  and  even  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  but  the  most  important  alte- 
rations were  observed  in  the  spinal  cord.  Its  ooverinffs  were  injected,  the 
sfinal  arachnoid  was  red,  and  at  the  root  of  each  spinal  nerve  there  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  a  drop  of  effused  bluish  blood,  which  ntve  to  the  nerve  a  very 
remarkable  symmetrically  spotted  appearance.  Dr.  Danvin  and  M.  Locquet 
tested  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  by  the  process  of  Messrs. 
Kodgers  and  Girdwood,  portions  of  the  viscera  by  the  process  of  M.  Stas,  and 
the  paper  which  had  contained  the  powder  bv  the  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate 
of  potassa  process.  The  results  at  which  they  arrived  were  : — 1st.  That  the 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  distinctly  contained  strychnine.  2ndly.  That 
a  part  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intestines,  half  of  one  kidney,  and  a  part  of 
the  liver  and  of  the  spleen,  presented  very  feeble  traces  of  strychnine.  3rd* 
That  the  paper  evidently  contained  strychnine.  Dr.  Danvin,  in  commenting 
on  this  case  in  relation  to  an  English  trial  where  the  strychine  question  was 
rabed,  remarks,  that  it  is  now  incontestably  proved  that  Nunneley,  Herapath, 
Rodgers,  and  Letheby  were  rijjht  in  stating  that  strychnine,  even  wiien  given 
in  extremely  minute  quantities  {a  des  doses  infimtesimaies),  is  capable  of 
detection. — Annates  d^Eggiene  Fubtigne^  January  1861, 
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Differential  Tent  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony,  defosited  a$  Mirrors  fT0Mli£ar9k* 9 
Apparatus. — When  antimonv  or  arsenic  is  driven  over  in  comoination  with 
hyarosen,  and  mirrors  are  deposited  in  a  heated^  glass  tube,  it  is  sometimes 
difficmt  to  determine  positively  the  fact  of  arsenic  in  the  presence  of  antimony. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  following  process  will  serve  to  set  at  rest  all  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  arsenic.  Heat  the  long  tube  through 
which  the  arsenetted  hydroeen  passes  to  redness  in  several  parts,  to  produce 
distinct  metallic  mirrors ;  then  transmit  through  the  tube  a  vety  weak  stream 
of  dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  and  heat  the  metallic  mirrors  with  a  common 
spirithimp,  proceeding  from  the  outer  towards  the  inner  border.  If  arsenic 
alone  is  present,  yellow  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  formed  within  the  tube ;  if 
antimonv  alone  is  present,  an  orange  red  or  black  tersulphide  of  antimony  is 
produced ;  and  if  tne  mirror  consisted  of  both  metals,  the  two  sulphides  appear 
side  by  side,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  as  the  more  volatile,  Iving  invariably  oefore 
the  sulphide  of  antimony.  If  one  now  transmits  througn  the  tube  containing 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  antimony,  or  both  sulphides  together,  dry 
hvdrocnloric  acid  gas,  without  applying  heat,  no  alteration  will  take  place  if  sul- 
pliide  of  arsenic  alone  is  present,  even  though  the  ^  be  transmitted  throui^h  the 
tube  for  a  considerable  time.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  alone  is  present,  this  will 
entirelv  disappear  as  already  stated;  and  if  both  sulphides  are  present,  the 
sulphiae  of  antimony  will  immediately  volatilize,  whilst  the  yellow  sulphide  of 
arsenic  will  remain.  If  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  now  drawn  into  the 
tube,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  dissolved,  and  may  thus  be  readily  distinguished 
from  sulphur,  which  perhaps  may  have  separat^ed. — Freseniu^  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis,    Edited  by  Lloyd  Bullock.    Fifth  Edition,  (pp.  117-118.) 

For  further  valuable  papers  and  observations  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
the  following,  A  notice  of  Professor  Bunsen's  investigations  on  Spectrum 
Analysis  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  for  December,  1860.  A  snort  but 
useful  paper  on  the  Detection  of  Strvchnine  and  other  Vegetable  and  Animal  Prtn- 
mles  Dy  Thomas  £.  Jenkins,  in  tne '  Chemical  News  for  October  6th,  1860. 
[in  this  paper  Mr.  Jenkins  tabulates  the  colour  reactions  of  fifty  or^nic  bodies 
under  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa.  His  researches 
confirm  entirely  the  colour-tests  for  strychnia.]  Another  paper  on  the  Detection 
of  Strvchnia  by  Mr.  J.  Hcn^ley,  in  the  same  periodical,  on  October  13th,  1860. 
Translation  of  a  paper  by  M.  Vella  on  the  Antagonism  which  exists  between 
Strychnia  and  Curara. — Iltid,  Oct.  20.  [In  this  article  Vella  thinks  himself  aut  ho- 
nzed  to  conclude  that  curara  can  completely  destroy  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
strychnine,  which  would  be  mortal  if  injected  into  the  stomach  or  the  veins,  and 
that  curara  is  the  true  physiological  remedy  for  strychnia.]  A  paper  on  the  Infla- 
enoe  of  Arsenious  Ada  upon  the  Waste  of  the  Animal  Tissue. — Ibid^  Nov.  3rd, 
1860.  A  note  from  an  essay  by  Kurzak  on  Tannin  as  an  Antidote  to  Strychnia. 
— -/^W.,  November  10th,  1860.  [Kurzak  considers  tannin  an  excellent  antidote 
for  strychnia.  The  insoluble  tannate  is  formed.  For  one  part  of  strychnia 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  tannin  should  be  given  or  even  more,  because  a 
considerable  part  of  the  tannin  is  precipitated  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach.] 
An  elaborate  essay,  entitled,  '  Note  sur  les  Accidents  Satumins,  observes  chez 
les  Ouvriers  qui  travaillent  2i  PEmaillage  des  Crochets  en  Fer  destines  a  sup* 

?orter  les  Fils  Tdidgraphiques,'  in  the  '  Annales  d' Hygiene  Publique,'  Janvier, 
861.    An  essay,  entitled  'Accidents  caus6s  par  de  1  Eau  contenant  un  Com- 
post de  Cuivre,'  by  A.  Devergie,  Gobley,  and  iRobin.— /^UtiT. 


II.  Insanity. 

Statist ies  of  Insanity  in  the  United  States. — A  paper  on  the  above  subject, 
by  Dr.  Kichard  J.  Dunglison,  gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  statistics  of 
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insanity  in  the  great  Republic.  By  comparison,  the  report  tells  us  something 
more  than  the  mere  facts  of  the  local  manifestation  of  tne  disease :  it  indicates 
by  what  peculiarities,  physical  and  moral,  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  modified. 
After  making  some  apologies  for  the  ^lecessary  imperfection  of  statistical 
records,  but  using  such  as  he  possesses  fairly,  the  author  compares,  in  the  first 
place,  the  numbers  of  the  insane,  of  idiots,  of  deaf-mutes,  and  of  the  blind. 
According  to  this  calculation,  there  is  one  person  insane  to  1 486  of  the  general 
population,  1  idiot  to  1469,  1  deaf  mute  to  2365,  1  blind  oerson  to  2367. 
Thus  the  blind  very  nearly  approach  in  numbers  the  deaf  and  aumb,  the  insane 
and  idiots  are  nearly  alike  also  in  point  of  numbers,  while  the  insane  are  nearly 
60  per  cent,  more  numerous  than  either  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Examples  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  more  common  amongst  the  native  than 
the  foreign  population ;  while  insanity  is  most  prevalent  in  the  foreign  popu- 
lation. Insamty  is  also  more  common  amongst  the  white  and  free  coloured 
population  than  it  is  amount  the  slaves.  "  The  condition,"  says  Dr.  Dun- 
glison,  *'  of  a  happy  slave,  thinking  only  of  the  present,  and  not  dreaming  of 
the  future,  would  appear  to  be  that  which  would  give  rise  very  infrequentlv  to 
causes  of  insanity.  Intemperance,  so  fruitful  a  source  of  misery  and  unnap- 
piness  to  the  white  and  free  coloured,  is'  comparatively  unknown  among  the 
slave  population,  every  slaveholder  striving  to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  dreading  the  proximity  of  taverns  or  drinking  places,  which  can 
supply  unlimited  indulgence  to  his  slave."  From  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  taking  of  the  census  in  1840  and  1850,  difficulties  arose  in  estimating 
whether  msanity  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase  in  America. 

In  1815  there  was  in  America  only  one  separate  independent  institution  for 
the  insane ;  this  was  at  Williamsburg,  Yirgima ;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
fifty-one.  An  analysis  of  the  facts  gathered  from  the  records  of  these  insti- 
tutions gives  Dr.  Dun^lison  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  some  really 
valuable  statements  on  the  influence  or  sex,  age,  occupation,  season,  and  other 
circumstances  in  relation  to  insanity.  In  a  table  constructed  from  11,259 
cases,  he  deduces  that  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  are  pre-eminent  over  the 
moral  in  the  proportion  of  6610  to  4649.  Amongst  the  moral  causes,  domestic 
anxieties  stand  orst,  and  religious  anxiety  seconcT;  political  excitement  stands 
lowest  on  the  list  of  causes. 

We  would  add  one  further  fact  connected  with  the  tables  before  us.  This 
has  reference  to  the  influence  of  season  upon  the  admissions  of  patients  into 
institutions  for  the  insane.  In  21,072  cases,  20*6  per  cent,  were  admitted  in 
the  winter  months,  26*6  per  cent,  in  the  spring  months,  29*2  per  cent,  in  the 
summer  months,  and  23*4  per  cent,  in  the  autumn.  The  month  of  June  seems 
to  be  the  one  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  .cases  are  admitted.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  the  number  of  cases  are  represented  pretty  equally 
by  men  and  women,  but  in  the  winter  months  a  greater  proportion  of  men, 
and  in  the  summer  months  a  greater  proportion  of  women,  are  admitted.— 
Norih  American  Medico- Chirurffical  Review,  July,  1860. 


in.  Hygixnx. 

Tardieu,  with  his  usual  industry  and  precision,  contributes  an  essay  on 
*  Maladies  Accidentally  and  Involuntarily  produced  by  Imprudence,  Negligence, 
or  Transmission  by  Contagion.'  The  heads  of  the  essay  are :  1.  "  On  diseases 
occurring  from  vitiated,  altered,  or  falsified  provisions."  2.  "  On  accidental 
poisoning  or  asphyxia."  3.  "  £rrors  in  the  prescribiug  or  the  administration 
of  remedies."  4.  "  Contagious  maladies  transmitted  from  animals  to  man." 
The  following  observations,  given  under  the  last  head,  are  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  the  essay.    The  diseases  which  are  transmitted  from  animals  to 
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man — carbuncle,  hydrophobia,  glanders,  and  farcy,  which  specially  affect  do- 
mestic animals — propagate  theoiselves  by  circumstances  of  contact  which  are 
extremely  various,  but  which  it  is  easy  to  describe,  and  some  of  which  oocur 
either  from  want  of  forethought  of  those  to  whom  the  sick  animals  belong,  or 
from  the  duties  to  which  the  Taboarer 'or  the  servant  is  subjected.   In  either  case 
the  proprietor  and  the  master  are  alike  responsible  for  the  mischief  produced  ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  transmitted  disease  and  for  its  effects.    While  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  is  extremely  common — almost  of  daily  occurrence — 
in  relation  to  wounds  and  accidents,  it  is  on  the  contrary  veiy  rare  in  conta- 
gious affections.    Tardieu,  who  has  had  more  than  most  of  his  eonfrtrtt  to 
occupy  himself  with  cases  of  hydrophobia  and  glanders,  has  only  within  the 
last  few  months  been  called  for  the  first  time  before  a  court  of  justice  to  gire 
an  opinion  in  prosecutions  for  homicide  by  imprudence,  instituted  on  the  ftcts  of 
hydrophobia  and  farcy  terminating  in  death.    He  passes  on  to  relate  examples 
in  point.    But  the  most  singular  case  ffiven  by  the  author  is  included  under 
the  third  head.    In  this  case  a  nervous  mness  was  attributed  to  animal  mag- 
netism.   The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  history  :  At  a  labUShoU^  a  tra- 
veller, M.  X.,  dined  in  companv  with  some  friends.    During  a  conversation  on 
magnetism,  this  gentleman  unaertook  to  convince  the  incredulous  by  offering 
to  magnetize  the  first  individual  who  presented  himself.    A  nephew  of  the 
master  of  the  hotel,  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  was  subjected  to  the  trial.    The 
child  was  seated,  and  M.  X.  commenced  to  make  passes  and  grimaces.     The 
cliild  slept :  M.  X.  was  astonished  at  the  result,  and  was  puzzled  how  to  re- 
awaken the  subiect.    Now  commenced  the  gravity  of  the  affair :  two  phvsi- 
cians  were  callea  as  experts.    Their  depositions  were  sine:ularly  remaruiole. 
The  first  stated  that  he  found  the  child,  who  had  fallen  suodenly  ill,  a  prey  to 
a  violent  convulsive  attack :  he  struggled  with  energy,  and  uttered  inarticulate 
sounds.    In  the  midst  of  these  occurrences  there  appeared  phenomena  of  indi- 
gestion :  soon  the  scene  changed  to  a  state  of  complete  calm.  The  child  appeared 
asleep ;  his  ejes  were  closed ;   and  nevertheless,  imder  the  influence  of  his 
daily  occupations,  he  recited  fragments  of  lessons,  replied  to  Questions  which 
were  put  to  him,  and  even  wrote  on  the  invitation  of  one  of  tne  persons  pre- 
sent.   He  was,  in  a  word,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism.    Afterwards  the  same 
physician  saw  in  the  same  child  two  similar  attacks  without  the  interposition 
of  an^  similar  exciting,  or  apparently  exciting,  cause.    The  second  pnysidan 
described  the  patient  as  in  a  state  of  sonmambulism.    The  patient  recited  his 
catechism,  ana  the  son  of  this  phvsician  saw  the  child  at  night  and  found  him 
in  the  same  condition;  he  was  then  conjugating  the  verb  " pouvoir."    Both 
physicians  took  the  opinion  that  the  symptoms  presented  were  those  only  of 
nervous  disturbance ;  they  were  neither  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  nor  of  cata- 
lepsy ;  and  the  first  physician  finally  denied  the  belief  that  the  ^mptoms  were 
due  to  any  hypothetical  magnetic  force  communicated  from  M.  X.  to  the  child. 
The  child  seems  to  have  recovered  slowly.    The  tribunal  pronounced  against 
M.  X.  to  the  effect  that  he,  the  accused,  by  divers  passes  and  manceuvres 
exercised  imprudently,  produced  on  the  patient  over^xcitement  and  a  nervous 
disorder,  the  attacks  of  which  have  recurred  at  different  intervals.    The  tri- 
bunal therefore  condemned  the  accused  to  pavment  of  twenty-five  francs  as  a 
fine ;  for  damages,  twelve  hundred  francs ;  and  the  costs. 

Commenting  on  this  case,  M.  Tardieu  suggests  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
whether  amongst  the  numerous  dupes  who  submit  themselves  to  the  somnambu* 
libts  and  magnetizers  there  are  not  some  who  experience  evil  effects  from  the 
experiments  and  treatment  inflicted  upon  thein.  Tardieu  proposes,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding pa^r,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  communication  of  disease  from  person 
to  person,  m  its  medico-legal  bearings.  To  this  we  may  refer  in  our  next 
lieport. — Annalet  d^ Hygiene  Fublipte,  Janvier^  1S6I. 
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Oh  the  Climate  of  Algiert  in  Chronic  Jffitetions  of  the  Chest. — ^Dr.  Prosper  de 
Pietra  Santa  gives  in  the  treatise  under  notice  the  results  of  researches  ne  was 
commissioned  to  make  by  the  French  Government ;  tofi;ether  with  the  expe- 
rience of  medical  men  long  resident  in  Algiers.  He  bases  an  opinion  of  the 
special  suitability  of  Algiers  to  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints  on 
tne  following  facts :  1.  Its  extremely  pure  atmosphere,  the  blue  cloudless  sky. 
2.  The  short  duration  of  twilight.  3.  The  chains  of  temperature,  although 
the  variations  in  the  seasons  are  little  marked,  and  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture rises  to  66*5^  Eahr.  4.  The  moderate  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 
6.  Limited  oscillations  of  the  barometric  column  in  its  diurnal  and  annual 
motions.  6.  Certain  periodicity  of  the  winds  and  rains,  caused  by  special  and 
perfectly  determined  conditions. 

These  remarks  apply,  perhaps,  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Algiers  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  the  climate  of  which  the  author  considers  to  be  the 
happy  medium  between  the  temperate  and  the  tropical.  The  city  of  Algiers  is 
buUt  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  may  be  represented  by  a  triangle,  the 
summit  of  which  rises  aoout  460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  tne  base 
is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  port.  At  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  white,  con- 
fused, compact  mass,  but  by  decrees  the  principal  arteries  of  circulation  in  this 
labyrinth  of  passages,  bazaars,  oarracks,  and  mosques  are  distinguishable.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  so  close  that  they  keep  the 
sun  off  the  streets ;  others  are  like  sombre  tunnels,  admitting  the  light  at  the 
extremities  onl^.  Alters,  sheltered  from  the  south  wind,  is  made  still  milder 
by  the  land  wmd,  which,  warmed  by  the  sun,  tempers  the  freshness  of  the 
mght,  and  with  the  sea  breezes  helps  to  keep  up  a  uniform  temperature. 
Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable,  picturesque,  or  salutary  than  the  environs ; 
thousands  of  villas  rise  as  by  enchantment  from  the  midst  of  groves  of  olives, 
iujubs,  and  oranges.  Going  out  of  the  Bab-el-Oued  gato  you  come  to  the 
Marengo  garden,  the  oasis  of  the  ancient  Deys ;  the  savage  beauties  of  the 
Bouzareah ;  of  the  valley  of  the  Consuls ;  beyond  this  growing  suburb,  the  road 
leads  alonff  the  side  of  a  partly  wooded  hill  to  gardens  filled  with  verdure  and 
flowers— tne  picturesque  promenade  of  point  Pescate.  Cn  the  other  side  is  the 
garden  of  Essai,  with  its  4000  varieties  or  tropical  and  luxuriant  plants ;  Hussen- 
Dev,  an  important  storehouse  for  the  tobacco-harvest.  Furtner  on  the  most 
brimant  panoramas  unfold  themselves — Staou^li  and  its  industrious  Trappists ; 
Ch^ragas  and  its  odoriferous  plantations  of  ^raniums :  and  still  further  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Christian  and  the  point  of  Sidl-Ferruch  (where  the  French  flag  was 
planted  for  the  first  time).  According  to  Sulszky,  the  rocks  of  the  Sahel  are  of 
tertiary  formation,  and  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  belong  to  the  present  shells  of 
the  Ikfediterranean:  the  mountain. itself  is  carved  uito  winding  valleys  of 
ravishins  beauty,  the  calmness  and  picturesqueness  of  which  are  unrivalled. 

The  flora  of  the  environs  of  Algiers  resembles  that  of  the  South  of  France 
and  Spain ;  the  herbaceous  vegetation  is  inferior  in  abundance  and  duration, 
but  superior  in  strength  and  rapidity  of  development.  The  rains  here  descend 
in  repeated  and  heavy  showers :  the  watery  vapour  seems  to  form  itself  into  a 
high  bed  of  clouds,  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  obscured,  and  large  drops 
pour  down  upon  the  town,  but  tne  streets  are  dry  nearly  as  soon  as  the  rain 
ceases,  and  the  invalid  may  resume  his  walk  in  the  open  air. 

In  confirmation  of  his  opinions  relative  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  Dr.  de 
Pietra  Santa  quotes  Dr.  Brousseau,  who  says,  "  this  kind  of  disease  (phthisis) 
is  much  less  frequent  in  Africa  than  in  France ;  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
it  can  depend  only  on  the  climate ;  no  secondary  cause  would  explain  a  similar 
effect ;"  also  Martin,  Moreau,  Foley,  Mitohell,  Bertherand,  &o.,  &c.  Dr.  de 
Pietra  Santa's  r^trW  consists  of  the  six  following  propositions  :^ 

Ist.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  city  of  Algiers  are  very  favourable  to 
affections  of  the  chest  in  general,  and  to  phthisis  in  particular. 
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2nd.  Phthisis  exists  in  Algiers  in  immimnts  as  well  as  in  natiTes,  bat 
the  disease  is  much  more  rare  than  in  n-ance,  and  on  iJie  shores  of  ibB 
Mediterranean. 

3rd.  The  increase  of  phthisis  among  the  natives  (Arabs,  Negroes,  Massul- 
mans,  Israelites)  is  due  to  exoeptional  causes,  and  to  circumstanoes  independeiit 
of  the  climate. 

4th.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate  of  Algiers  is  very  appreciable 
where  it  acts  either  hj  suppressing  the  predi^Msitions  or  bj  oombatiiig  the 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  first  stafe  of  phthisis. 

5th.  This  influence  is  disputable  in  tne  second  stage  of  tubercle,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  general  symptoms  predominate  o?er  local  lesions. 

6th.  It  is  fatal  in  the  third  stage,  so  soon  as  the  phenomena  of  ramollissememt^ 
softening,  and  disorganization  appear. — Du  Climat  d^ Alger  dam  ies  JffeetUnu 
Chroniquei  de  la  Foitrine,    2nd  Edition.    Paris,  1860. 

The  AcelimatizatioH  of  European  Troops  on  Service  in  India, — On  this  siib> 
ject  Dr.  James  Bird  shows  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  That  the  law  of 
constitutional  deterioration — greater  mortality  for  age  in  hot  climates,  beyond 
the  ratio  of  like  a^  in  temperate  ones— can  be  greatly  reduced  by  removing 
endemic  sources  of  disease,  and  by  selecting  suitable  dry  localities.  2.  That 
in  the  most  insalubrious  tropical  climates,  the  selection  of  good  positions,  oa 
dry  elevated  table  lands,  suffices  often  to  secure  for  European  troops  a  peifeci 
sanitary  state  nearly  equal  to  the  more  salubrious  reeifnis  of  the  temperate 
zone:  this  salubrity  varying,  however,  with  the geograpoical latitudes  or  iojn^ 
tudes  of  the  places.  3.  That  the  increasing  ratios  of  mortality  for  hot  countnes 
mainly  depend  on  unremoved  surface  drainage,  and  the  generation  of  miasmata 
in  places  occupied.  4.  That  the  morbific  influence  of  seasons  and  climates  in 
producing  disease  is  in  direct  relation  to,  and  dependence  on  the  qnalitv  of  the 
soil,  the  latitude,  the  longitude,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  its  northern  or 
southern  exposure,  and  the  national  temperaments  and  races  of  soldiers  wlio 
may  be  there  located. — Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  voLiii. 

Hj^giene  of  the  Sewing  Machine » — Dr.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  commends  the 
sewing  macliine  in  relation  to  its  effects  on  health.  He  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject at  length ;  and  as  his  opinions  are  widely  different  from  the  common  ex- 
pression, we  shall  give  the  more  important  of  them  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  principal  diseases  said  to  be  caused  by  the  sewing  machine  are  the 
so-called  '  female  diseases'  and  spinal  complaints.  I  have  had  some  practice 
in  these  diseases,  and  may  be  allowed  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience  to 
state  that  I  have  never  seen  a  single  patient  who  gained  her  living  by 
working  a  sewing  machine  who  was  affected  with  leuoorrhcea,  'falling  of 
the  womb,'  *  ulcerations  of  the  womb,'  or  spinal  difficulty — who  ever  had  an 
abortion  while  using  it,  or  who  in  an^  way  could  trace  an  injury  from  it. 
Neither  have  I  had  any  patients  in  private  practice  with  any  aiseases  at  all 
attributable  to  it.  I  have  had  many  patients  who  have  made  up  their 
family  and  children's  clothing  for  the  season,  and  their  'baby-linen'  just 
before  their  lying-in,  with  no  iniurious  effects. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  jar  of  the  machine  and  the  '  up  and  down'  vibra- 
tory motion  are  stated  to  produce  abortions,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
most  erroneous  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  'jar'  of  the  machine,  if  there  is  any, 
fails  not  upon  the  feet  or  lower  extremities,  in  which  it  is  not  felt  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  entirely  upon  the  arms  of  the  operator  resting  upon  the 
table ;  and  from  this  uodeniable  reason,  the  alleged  analogy  between  the  hypo- 
thetical statement,  that  Mhe  vitality  of  hen's  eggs  carried  in  cars  and  suoject 
to  their  vibratory  and  oscillatory  movement,  is  so  destroyed  that  not  one  in  a 
score  will  hutch,'  does  not  hold  good,  even  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  human 
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ovam  in  a  healthy  uterus  is  killed  by  this  trembling  movement,  as  is  claimed 
by  some.  Upon  this  point  I  have  also  a  word  to  say  in  a  proper  place.  Over* 
work,  and  by  one  unaccustomed  or  disused  to  the  sewing  machine,  may  very 
probably  iu  some  cases  produce  abortion,  and  so  will  a  long  walk  in  the  Central 
jPark,  a  day's  shopping,  excessive  laughing  even,  the  eating  of  a  bunch  of 
gra|)es ;  yet  shall  these  be  denied  the  parjburient  woman  ?  Shall  we  take  the 
exception  for  the  rule  ? 

**  With  the  view  of  learning  the  facts  that  actually  exist,  I  have  made  as 
careful  inquiries  as  I  knew  how,  of  those  running  large  numbers  of  machines 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  of  the  girb  actually  and  for  many  years  workinjg 
ujpon  them,  for  their  own  experience  and  observation  of  those  working  by  their 
side  in  the  same  factories,  of  physicians  whose  peculiar  practice  would  lead 
them  to  note  any  eeneral  amount  of  disease  among  this  class  of  girls,  and  now 
offer  the  result  ana  many  of  the  details  of  the  inquiry. 

"Douglas  and  Sherwood,  extensive  manufacturers  of  skirts,  for  several 
years  ran  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Wheeler  and  Wilson's  machines 
constantly,  and  were,  till  a  change  in  their  business  made  less  machine  work 
necessai^,  in  the  daily  use  of  more  machines  than  any  one  else  in  the  United 
States,  and  probabl;^  in  the  world.  Mr.  Sherwood,  under  whose  daily  super- 
vision was  this  portion  of  the  work,  said  to  me,  '  That  he  had  yet  to  see  the 
first  injurious  effect  from  working  a  machine.  Many  girls  who  had  come  into 
his  employ  pale  and  weak,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  at  first  unable 
to  do  a  day^s  work,  speedily  became  able  to  work  their  full  nine  hours,  and 
became  free  from  pain,  robust,  and  healthy.  He  has  never  seen  but  one  girl 
(who  has  a  curvature  in  the  spine  between  the  shoulders)  who  was  unable  to 
use  the  machine.  Many  with  spinal  afTections  and  curvatures  work  full  time 
without  any  bad  results.  The  girb  are  rarely  away  from  work  from  ill  health. 
The  girls,  when  they  first  come,  after  a  day's  worx,  are  obliged  to  ride  home 
from  fatigue — but  they  soon  walk  home.  Now,  he  finds  that  those  who  sit 
ttnoing  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  are  so  tired  by  night  that  almost  all  of  them 
ride  home,  but  the  machine  workers  and  those  on  their  feet  all  day,  walking 
around  the  hoop-frame,  bending  in  every  posture,  now  almost  invariably  walk 
to  and  from  their  homes,  several  miles  distant.  His  own  sister,  who  was 
fearful  to  try  the  machine,  on  account  of  a  '  weak  back,'  has  been  enabled  to 
use  it  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  not  only  without  injury,  but  even  with 
positive  benefit,  as  her  health  has  materially  improved  since  commencing  it.' 

"  One  lady  in  a  private  family  stated  that  she  had  found  an  attack  of  neural- 
gia, to  which  she  was  very  susceptible,  to  always  ensue  from  the  withdrawal  of 
the  animal  heat  through  the  iron  foot-plate,  whenever  she  wore  thin  slippers, 
but  on  covering  the  plate  with  a  tliick  bit  of  carpeting,  such  a  result  was  never 
afterwards  noted. 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  muscular  rheumatism  or  cramps, 
affections  most  probable  to  be  produced  by  such  unusual  exercise,  arising  from 
the  use  of  any  machine. 

"  Prom  a  visit  to  the  factory  of  Payan  and  Carhart,  where  fifty  Wheeler  and 
Wilson's,  and  fifty  Singer's  machines  are  in  daily  operation  iu  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  I  found  that  the  heavy  Singer's  machines  were  worked  by  com- 
pressed air — ^that  so  much  muscular  force  was  required  to  cariy  the  macnine  on 
at  a  paying  speed,  that  pushing  the  needle  through  heavy  beaver  cloth  and 
buckram  was  too  much  for  the  muscular  power  of  the  girls — but  with  machinery 
they  were  enabled  to  run  them  as  fast  as  might  be  desired.  The  working  of 
these  heavy  machines  with  the  foot  did  not,  however,  produce  any  disease. 
Exhaustion  from  overwork  in  this,  as  in  every  other  overwork,  was  necessarily 
felt.  The  unanimous  testimony  was,  that  the  machine  had  wrought  a  benefit 
upon  the  labourer.  In  particular  it  had  enabled  work  to  be  so  systematized  as 
to  make  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  operatives,  in  large  and  well 
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aerated  and  salubrious  rooms,  not  only  mutually  profitable,  but  the  workman 
could,  from  the  system  enabled  to  be  introduced,  make  more  wages  in  the 
factory  than  at  home ;  thus  the  day  was  not  as  heretofore  spent  in  a  small 
apartment,  containing  bed,  cooking-stove,  children,  work-bench,  &c.,  but  after 
a  healthy  morning's  walk  in  a  pure  atmosphere  and  amid  cheerful  companions, 
again  to  be  refreshed  by  the  walk  home  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
finished.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  worked  for  years  on  the  board  as 
journeymen  tailors,  and  several  years  at  the  machine,  tnat  the  latter  was  far 
oetter  for  health  and  spirits;  that  the  mind  was  sharpened  b^  the  stimulus 
of  the  machinery,  and  tne  machine-worker  was  intellectually  brighter  than  the 
mere  sewer." — American  Medical  Times,  December  15th,  1S60. 

It  remains  for  us,  lastly,  to  direct  attention  to  certain  other  papers  which 
our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  notice  in  this  section.  A  paper  on  "  The 
Military  and  Sanitaxy  Institutions  of  the  Koman  Armies,"  by  Dr.  James  Bird : 
*  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution,*  vol.  ii.  A  letter  on  the  "  Venti- 
lation and  Disinfection  of  Sewers,"  by  John  Stenhouse,  LL.D.,  F.E..S.  An 
essay  entitled  "  Souvenirs  de  la  Campacne  d'ltalie,"  by  M.  Bou^n*  *  Ann. 
d'Hvgiene  Pub.,'  Janvier,  1861.  An  aamirable  paper  on  "Adulteration  of 
Fooa,^'  by  Wentworth  L.  Scott,  Esq. :  *  Journal  of  the  Socie^  of  Arts,*  Feb. 
1, 1861.  And,  in  the  same  journal  ror  Feb.  8th,  a  paper  on  "The  Water  Sup- 
ply of  London,'*  by  S.  R.  Bumell,  Esq.,  C.E. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.SJ). 

h  On  a»  JffecHon  of  the  Mucous  Follicles  of  the  Urethra  in  Gcnorrhosa,    By 
M.  DiDAT.    (Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  1860,  No.  45.) 

If  we  examine  closely  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  a  subject  of  gonorrhoea,  we 
may  sometimes  discover  in  its  vicinity  a  narrow  aperture,  through  which  may 
be  made  to  issue,  by  pressing  the  glans  forward,  a  droplet  of  discharge. 
Passing  a  needle  into  this  aperture,  it  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
six  rniuimetres  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  urethra.  The  orifice  of  this 
aperture  resembles  that  of  the  urethra  in  being  red,  tumefied,  pale,  or  indolent, 
accordingly  as  the  gonorrhoea  is  in  its  acute  or  chronic  stage ;  and  when  the 

Satient  has  gonorrhoea  several  times,  this  lesion  will  be  found  always  repro- 
uced.  The  lesion  consists  in  the  gonorrhoeal  condition  of  one  of  the  mucovs 
follicles  of  the  urethra,  and  constitutes  a  highly  troublesome  complication  of 
the  ordinary  urethral  affection,  as  respects  the  curability  of  this  latter  and  the 
prolongation  of  contagiosity.  The  conta^ous  pus  which  issues  from  the 
follicle  is  small  in  quantity  and  intermittent  in  appearance,  and  the  lesion  may 
be  easily  overlooked.  Unaffected  by  injections  and  balsa miferous  urine  which 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  this  lesion  may  persist  lon^  after  that  of  the 
urethra  has  been  cured,  and  as  long  as  it  does  persist,  mfection  contlhues. 
After  tryinff  various  means  for  its  cure,  M.  Diday  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  one  which  is  feasible  is  the  obliteration  of  the  abnormal  cavity 
by  means  of  the  actual  cautery.  He  at  first  effected  this  by  introducing  a 
small  heated  needle  into  the  orifice,  and  carrying  it  to  the  end  of  the  passage ; 
but  as  the  doing  this  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  needle  had  time  to  cool  before 
reaching  its  destination.  The  plan  he  has  finally  arrived  at,  and  the  one  which 
he  recommends  as  quite  successful,  is  to  pass  a  small  knitting-needle  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  duct,  and  shielding  the  glans  by  means  of  a  paper  covering, 
to  heat  the  needle  by  placing  a  candle  under  it  until  the  orifice  is  whitened. 
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and  a  grizzling  sonnd  is  heard.  This  amount  of  cauterization  suffices  for  the 
cure,  and  when  performed  thus  slowly,  is  easily  effected.  All  acute  inflam- 
matory action  must  have  subsided  before  it  is  put  into  force. 

M.  Diday  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  in  gonorrhoea  the  inflammation 
does  not  occupy  the  surface  of  the  canal,  but  is  engaged  with  a  number  of 
follicles  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  that  our  object  in  its  treatment 
should  be  to  retain  medicinal  asents  in  the  urethra  as  long  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  penetrate  into  these  little  recesses.  This  may  be  done,  in  the  case 
of  urine  charged  with  copaiba  or  cubebs,  by  means  of  a  forceps  contrived  by 
M.  Diday,  the  urine  being  thus  kept  for  several  hours  in  contact  with  the 

garts.    When  injections  are  employed,  too,  pessure  should  be  made  by  the 
ngers  at  the  entrance  of  the  urethra  and  behind  the  scrotum,  the  fluid  thus 
imprisoned  being  then  forced  to  and  fro. 


II.  On  Gunshot  Wounds  produced  during  the  Loading  of  ArtUlerg,  By 
Dr  CoBTESE.  (Omodei  Annali  Universali  di  !M!edicina^  vol.  clxxiv, 
pp.  56—76.) 

Dr.  Cortese  having  related  five  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  received  by 
artillerymen  while  engaged  in  loading  their  guns,  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar 
severity  of  such  injuries,  thus  sums  up  his  subject : — 1.  No  other  blow  of  a 
projectile  imparts  like  the  present  so  great  an  amount  of  commotion  to  the 
entire  limb.  The  state  of  muscular  contraction  prevailing  at  the  time  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  solidarity  between  the  hand,  fore-arm,  and  arm,  which  is  the 
chief  and  necessary  cause  of  this  commotion.  2.  This  circumstance  compels 
the  surgeon  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  entire  limb,  whatever  amount  of 
lesion  may  be  manifest  in  the  hand.  A  neglect  of  this  precept  may  lead  to 
gangrene  gaining  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  limb,  or  to  a  generalized 
suppuration,  while  a  diminished  power  of  reaction  in  the  injured  parts  may 
five  rise  to  purulent  infection,  or  render  useless  recourse  to  amputation. 
3.  In  all  those  eases  in  which  the  hand  is  severely  torn,  its  disarticuuition,  or 
even  the  amputation  of  the  fore-arm,  is  insufficient  to  secure  recovery.  The 
sur^on's  knife  penetrates  into  infiltrated  tissues,  more  or  less  destroyed  in 
their  intimate  structure  in  consequence  of  the  concussion  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to.  So  that  independently  of  the  fracture  of  the  l>one,  and  of  the 
possible  disjunction  of  the  articulations  of  the  ulna,  the  success  of  the  repa- 
rative process  would  be  very  problematical.  In  such  cases  the  arm  should  be 
amputated.  4.  The  sooner  amputation  is  performed,  the  greater  is  the  pro- 
bability of  a  favourable  result.  5.  The  rapid  and  very  extensive  tumefaction 
of  the  limb  constitutes  a  sufficiently  certain  criterion  of  the  severity  of  the 
derangements  which  are  propagatecf  along  its  whole  extent.  When  fractures 
are  not  detected  in  the  diaphysis  of  the  bone,  some  lesion  of  contiguity  or 
continuity  in  the  ulnar  articulation  must  be  suspected.  6.  When  the  lesion 
does  not  seem  severe  enough  to  call  at  once  for  amputation,  we  must  alwavs 
be  prepared  for  secondary  occurrences  which  will  unnt  the  limb  for  its  func- 
tions. (In  two  oi  the  author's  cases,  paralysis  of  the  limb  remained.)  Still, 
conservative  treatment  in  such  oases  should  be  attempted. 


III.  Removal  of  a  Ball  by  means  of  the  Trephine  Ttoenty'two  Months  after  its 
Penetration  into  the  uranium.  By  M.  Jobekt.  (Comptes  Reudus,  1861. 
No.  6.) 

Jules  Guslin,  aged  twenty-one,  was  admitted  into  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Feb.  19th, 
1857.  Forming  one  of  a  force  posted  in  front  of  the  Malakoff  tower, 
8th  April,  1855,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  iu  the  forehead,  the  projectile,  prioi: 
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to  penetrating  the  cranium,  having  come  in  contact  with  the  external  snrCBMM 
of  the  yizor,  leaving  a  semilunar  depression  as  it  passed  over  the  external 
edge  of  this.  The  man  immediately  tell  from  the  parapet  into  the  trench,  a 
depth  of  seven  feet,  and  remained  unconscious  in  the  ambulance  for  twentj- 
four  hours.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  sent  to  the  military  hospital  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  stayed  during  four  months.  He  then  requested 
permission  to  return  to  the  Crimea,  and  did  so,  in  spite  of  the  suppnration, 
which  had  never  ceased.  He  fought  at  Traktir,  loth  August,  1855,  and 
returning  to  Paris  in  December,  he  remained  for  six  montlu  longer  in  the 
regiment.  He  was,  however,  unfitted  for  active  service,  being  oblieed  to 
pass  a  considerable  time  in  hospital.  The  symptoms  continued  mucn  the 
same  from  the  first,  and  consisted  in  a  sensation  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  an 
uncertainty  in  the  attitudes,  and  a  feeling,  when  stooping,  as  if  the  forehead 
were  separating  from  the  head,  suppuration  always  persistmg. 

On  his  admission  into  the  H6tel  Dieo,  a  clean,  circular  aperture,  about  the 
size  of  a  franc,  was  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  Passing  the 
finder  around  the  circumference  of  the  opening,  "osseous  granulations,  partial 
ossifications  formed  by  the  periosteum,"  couldbe  felt,  and  on  the  introduction 
of  a  probe  to  the  bottom,  a  hard,  resisting,  metallic  body  was  recognised. 
After  a  crucial  incision  had  been  made  and  the  aperture  caused  bv  the  Itedl  waa 
found  not  to  be  sufficiently  laree  to  admit  of  its  extraction,  a  circle  of  bone  was 
removed  by  means  of  the  trephine.  The  ball  was  now  extracted,  and  some 
indurated,  blackish  blood  was  removed.  The  movements  of  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  dura  mater,  isochronous  with  the  ptdse,  were  plainly  per- 
ceptible. The  projectile  proved  to  be  a  leaden  baU  weighing  twenty-five 
grammes  ^376  grains.)  Its  surface  was  smooth  and  spherical  over  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  extent,  the  remainder  being  rough  and  irregular.  The 
details  of  the  recovery  need  not  be  pursued,  it  sufficing  to  say  that  this  was 
complete,  the  man  as  late  as  October,  1860,  having  been  seen  perfectly  well. 

M.  Jobert  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  ball  naving  remamed  for  so  long 
a  period  in  contact  with  the  dura  mater  without  inducing  any  inflammatory 
action.  He  also  lays  stress  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation,  introduced  the  flaps  formed  by  the  crucial  incision 
into  the  accidental  opening.  To  this  he  attributes  tl>e  non-oocurtenoe  of 
necrosis  or  osseous  exfoliation  usually  observed  after  trephine  operations  when 
the  parts  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Here,  such  exposure  was  prevented,  imme- 
diate  union  of  tne  raw  flaps  with  the  bleeding  osseous  surface  being  secured. 
The  isochronous  pulsations  continued  for  a  time  visible,  but  they  became 
more  and  more  obscure  as  the  tissues  covering  the  aperture  augmented  in 
thicknesB. 


IV.  On  Pyamia    By  Professor  Eoser.     (Archiv  fur  Heilkunde,  Jahrg.  i. 

ss.  37, 193  und  329.) 

The  following  observations  form  a  brief  abstract  of  some  interesting  papen 
on  Pyaemia,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Roser,  of  Marburg : — 

1.  7'^e  Specific  Nature  of  Fyamia. — We  are  indebtwl  to  the  obstetrician 
rather  than  to  the  surgeon  for  any  prop'ess  which  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  pyaemia,  he  havm^  established  the  miasmatic  character 
of  tue  pvaemia  of  pu^peral  women,  ana  its  identitv  with  the  pvaemia  of  the 
wounded.  The  doctrine  of  "  Surreal  Fever,"  so  aoly  expounded  by  Simpson, 
has,  however,  made  but  little  way  m  Germany,  Yircliow's  views  on  thrombosis 
there  predominating,  as  the  doctrine  of  plebitis  formerly  did  in  France. 
Professor  Roser  shows,  in  some  detail,  that  neither  Hunter's  theory  of 
phlebitis,  Bokitansky's  disease  of  the  bloodvessels,  or  Virchow's  thrombosisy 
aiford  any  sufficient  explanation  of  pyaemia,  conditions  being  assigned  as  causes 
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wliich  are  mere  coBcomitants  or  effects.  The  attempt  to  explain  its  occur* 
rence  by  the  fact  of  the  absorption  of  ill-conditioned  pus  also  fails;  for, 
although  various  analogous  circumstances  are  producible  oy  such  absorption, 
these  aiffer  much  from  those  of  pjaemia,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  term 
septsemia.  The  two  conditions  may,  indeed,  be  combined,  and  we  maj  have  a 
septic  pyaemia,  just  as  we  may  have  a  septic  variola  or  scarlatina.  If  pyemia 
be  followed  out  through  its  various  modes  of  manifestation,  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  a  marked  similarity  to  typhus  and  other  zymoses;  and  just  as  in 
the  case  of  these  zymoses,  while  sometimes  it  appears  epidemically  and  as  the 
result  of  contagion,  at  others  it  arises  spontaneously,  without  the  prior  pre- 
sence of  pus.  This  fact  has  long  been  known  in  lying-in  hospitab,  and  careful 
observation  will  easUy  detect  similar  cases  in  surjgical  wards.  Stromeyer  has 
observed  a  whole  series  of  such  cases,  and  simimr  ones  have  come  under  the 
author's  notice.  The  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases  of 
pyaemia  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  is  the  explanation  of  sporadic 
typhus  or  c|;)olera»  or  other  zymoses. 

Farms  qfPyamia, — ^Professor  Roser  confines  his  attention  to  some  of  these 
which  have  excited  but  little  attention.  1.  Pytsmic  FohrimUa ;  Just  as  during 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  we  find  patients  here  and  there  exhibiting  but  slight 
svmptoms,  so  in  hospitals  infected  with  pyiemia,  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  is 
obs^able  which  may  be  termed  febricula.  It  has  been  but  little  noted,  as 
was  indeed  to  be  expected,  bjr  those  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  phlebitis, 
sepsb,  or  thrombosis,  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of  pyiemia ;  but  the  author  in- 
stances cases  in  his  own  and  in  Stromeyer's  praotioe.  In  lying-in  hospitals 
the  febricula  is  termed  "  milk  fever" — ^a  term  of  doubtful  propriety,  seeing 
tliat  the  affection  is  observed  sometimes  in  ahnost  all  the  inmates,  and  at 
others  in  none  of  them.  2.  P^fonUc  JShytipeku  .*  When,  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  pysBmisi  erysipelas  appears,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  polemic 
blood-disease  has  localized  itself  in  the  skin,  just  as  it  might  have  done  in  the 
pleura  or  in  a  joint.  When,  however,  in  a  subject  of  erysipelas  symptoms  of 
pvaemia  appear,  the  question  mav  arise  whetner  during  the  erysipelas  the 
Dlood'poison  has  become  developed,  whether  the  pyssmia  naa.  l)ecome  added  as 
a  second  special  process  of  disease,  or  whether  tne  ervsipelas  itself  was  only 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  pyaemic  .condition.  Lastly,  erysipelas  and  pyaemia 
may  co-exist,  and  although  they  may  not  often  be  met  with  in  the  same  patient, 
they  are  frequentlv  found  prevailing  among  different  patients  in  the  same  ward. 
The  author's  conclusion  is,  that  hospital  erysipelas  is  a  conseouence  of  pyaemic 
infection  and  its  localization  in  the  skin,  although  he  admits  tnat  it  is  doubtful 
whether  another  variety  of  blood -poison  may  not  also  give  rise  to  it. 
3.  Pyamie  Diarrkcea:  This  affection,  well-known  to  clinicad  observers,  has 
obtained  but  little  notice  in  hand-books.  There  are  cases  in  which  no  other 
symptom  exoe|)t  the  diarrhcea  is  present,  but  the  author  still  re^rds  these  as 
pyaemic,  occurrii^  as  they  do-  simultaneously  with  other  cases  in  which  the 
diarrhoea  has  onfy  been  the  first  of  the  whole  series  of  symptoms.  When 
this  diarrhoea  is  combined  with  the  pyaemic  erysipelas,  the  disease  exhibits 
striking  and  rapid  contagious  properties ;  and  m  hospitals  in  which  precau- 
tions against  contagion  are  not  taken,  this  hospital  epidemic  diarrhoea,  though 
little  spoken  of,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

7!i&tfra;9^^>ef.— -Although  the  incurability  of  pyiaemia  is  no  longer  believed 
in,  practitioners  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  number  of  recoveries  which 
reaUv  do  take  place ;  and  that  even  when  excluding  the  slighter  oases  above 
alluded  to,  and  admitting  only  examples  of  well-marked  pvaemia.  The  number 
of  recoveries  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the  essential  conditions  of  fresh 
air  and  a  good  diet  have  been  appreciated.  Supporting  the  patient's  strength 
by  means  of  wine,  has  replaced  the  former  mischievous  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ;  and  indeed,  judging  from  the  .use  mada  of  alcohol  in  England,  there 
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b  danger  of  the  opposite  extreme  being  fallen  into.  Quinine,  thongh  usually 
of  no  great  utilitv,  may  in  some  cases  be  a  valuable  adjuvant ;  and  morphia  is  an 
invaluable  remecly,  serving  not  only  to  check  diarrhoea,  abate  pain,  and 
diminish  danger  in  peritonitis,  &c.,  but  also  to  tranquillize  the  excited  and 
delirious  patient.  The  most  important  agent  in  the  treatment,  however,  is  a 
frequent  renewal  of  fresh  air,  ana  the  removal  of  all  objects  likely  to  pollute  it. 

Prophf/lacties, — Under  this  head  the  author  lays  ^eat  stress  upon  sim- 
plicity in  dressing  wounds,  observation  of  the  strictest  cleanliness,  and 
checking  the  decomposition  of  pus  by  cold  and  chlorine  applications.  When 
the  spreiad  of  pyaemia  is  to  be  guarded  against,  instruments  and  nursing  ap- 
pliances should  not  be  used  in  common,  no  autopsy  should  be  perform^  by 
those  attending  on  the  sick,  and  the  surgeon,  vbiting  his  cases  of  pyiemia  last, 
should  change  and  ventilate  his  clothes  before  seeing  other  patients.  In  all 
cases  of  ill-conditioned  suppuration  at  Marburg,  wcul  chlorined  water  is  em- 
ployed, and  after  waiting  on  such  patients,  the  nurses  carefuUy  wash  their 
bands  in  the  same  fluid.  Finallv,  Dr.  Roser  protests  against  the  erecting 
hospitals  with  lar^e  surgical  waras,  unaccompanied  by  means  for  isolating  the 
subjects  of  pyaemia.  Small  hospitals  of  even  a  very  faulty  construction,  give 
rise  sometimes  to  a  less  mortality  than  some  magmficent  structures  in  which 
the  patients  are  assembled  together  in  laree  numbers. 

Juridical  Relations, — Under  this  head  the  author  discusses  the  question 
which  may  come  before  the  surg[con  in  a  court  of  law — ^viz.,  whether  a  fatal 
pyaemia  following  an  injury  not  in  itself  necessarily  fatal,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  condition  of  such  injury,  or  as  an  accidental  and  superadded 
circumstance ;  the  exact  determination  of  this  point  modifying  in  the  German 
courts  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  awarded.  He  cites  cases  in  which  the 
pyaemic  complication  nas  been  altogether  overlooked,  or  has  been  wrongly 
mterpreted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  accused.  He  refers  also  to  two  other 
conditions  to  which  the  same  considerations  apply — viz.,  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion and  tetanus.  Diffused  inflammation  after  wounds  of  tendons,  &c.,  so 
often  observed  in  hospital,  and  so  seldom  in  private  practice,  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  local  injury,  but  to  the  presence  of  miasmata. 
In  fact,  it  is  of  a  pyaemic  nature.  With  respect  to  tetanus,  we  know  nothing 
concerning  its  causal  connexion  with  wounds,  and  when  questioned  juridically, 
we  shoula  avow  such  ignorance.  The  author  himself  is  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  zymotic  affection,  not  only  because  no  causal  connexion  with  the  wound 
can  be  made  out,  but  from  its  analogy  to  hydrophobia,  which  is  a  zymotic 
affection,  and  from  its  disposition  to  prevail  as  an  endemic  or  epidemic. 


y .  On  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  in  Operations  upon  the  Eye,   By  Professor 
SiOEB££L.     (Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Chirurgie,  tome  x.  pp.  281-295.) 

The  object  of  Professor  Stoeber's  paper  is  to  recommend  the  more  general 
use  of  chloroform  during  operations  upon  the  eje,  most  practitioners  confining 
such  use  to  cases  of  extirpation,  to  the  operation  of  strabismus  in  children, 
and  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  ver^  young  or  pusillanimous  subjects. 
But  in  operations  for  cataract,  artificial  pupil,  &c.,  anaesthetics  have  been  but 
little  resorted  to.  Among  the  objections  advanced  against  their  use  are  the 
following :  I.  As  the  use  of  chloroform  may  prove  fatu,  it  should  not  be  had 
recourse  to  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  The  author  believes  that 
danger  may  be  avoided  by  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  the  chloroform  from 
a  distance,  so  that  it  may  become  mingled  with  air,  by  placbg  him  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  bv  causing  him  to  fast  for  five  nours  prior  to  the 
operation.  2.  Most  of  tne  operations  on  the  eye  cause  too  little  pain  to 
reader  recourse  to  it  necessary.    The  operations  of  extraction,  artificial  pupil. 
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and  removal  of  staphyloma,  are,  however,  more  painful  than  is  generalljr  be- 
lieved ;  and  although  they  do  not  cause  the  suffermg  of  some  other  operations, 
they  are  accompamed  by  a  great  amount  of  apprehension.  3.  The  operation 
may  be  facilitated  when  the  patient  is  not  insensible.  Thus  the  sitting  posi- 
tion is  more  convenient  than  the  horizontal,  and  it  is  in  some  operations  of 
advantage  for  the  patient  to  be  able  to  direct  the  eye  as  required.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  the  sitting  position  is  the  most  convenient ;  but  the 
author  does  not  venture  to  imitate  M.  Juengken,  who  adopts  it  even  with 
patients  under  chloroform.  4.  In  case  of  the  patient  becoming  aroused  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  operation,  his  involuntary  movements  may  give  rise 
to  serious  accidents.  This  should  be  prevented  by  carrying  the  ansesthesia 
to  complete  resolution.  5.  Chloroform  often  ^ives  rise  to  vomiting,  which 
may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  after  operations  for  cataract,  staphyloma, 
&c.  Vomiting  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  when  chloroform  is  admimstered 
to  a  fasting  patient.  The  employment  of  ice  prior  and  subsequent  to  inhala- 
tion, recommended  by  Juensken,  is,  however,  no  infallible  preventive. 

When  the  inhalation  has  oeen  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  complete 
resolution  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  the  orbicularis  still  offers  some 
resistance  to  opening  the  eyelids,  and  to  produce  its  complete  relaxation 
the  chloroform  has  to  be  continued  yet  longer.  The  contraction  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  eve  and  fixity  of  the  globe,  stated  by  Chassaignac  to  be  a 
constant  result  of  the  inhalation,  is  reaUy  due  to  this  having  been  continued 
for  an  insufficient  time.  The  author,  in  his  operations  for  cataract,  has 
always  found  great  flaccidity  of  these  muscles ;  and  after  the  operation  the 
cornea  often  sinks  back  upon  the  vitreous  body  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
depression  anteriorly.  Such  relaxation  is  one  of  the  most  important  effects 
to  be  sought  for  in  exti  action,  preventing  wounds  of  the  iris  and  issue  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  In  the  less  painful  operations,  muscular  resolution  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  amesthesia  properly  so  called.  For  the  operation 
of  extraction,  chloroform  has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences.  The  eye- 
lids are  opened  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  knife  is  easily  passed  in  at  the 
chosen  spot,  no  aqueous  humour  flows  out  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  lens  requires  gentle  pressure  for  its  disenga^ment,  and  no  loss  of 
vitreous  humour  occurs.  These  results  are  evidently  aue  to  the  absence  of 
contraction  of  muscles  of  the  eye,  joined  to  the  horizontal  posture  assumed 
by  the  patient;  and  this  absence  of  muscular  contraction  remarkably  facili- 
tates the  operation  in  those  difficult  cases  in  which  the  cf  e  lies  deep  in  the 
orbit.  On  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  this  complete  resolution  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  much  time  being  required ;  and  yet  if 
this  be  imperfect,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  seriously  impede  the 
operation.  Vomiting,  too,  which  is  especially  likely  to  occur  after  prolon|B|ed 
inhalation,  may  seriously  compromise  the  results  of  the  operation.  The 
patients  also  usually  complain  of  some  pain  in  their  eyes  on  recovering  from 
the  anssthesia,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  have  not  been  submitted 
to  this.  Lastly,  the  eye  being  flaccid  and  the  cornea  not  bein^  tense,  the 
operator,  if  he  do  not  bear  this  in  mind,  may  easily  carry  his  incisions  too  far. 
Tlie  balance  of  advantages  is  in  favour  of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  pusil- 
lanimous and  irritable  subjects ;  while  it  is  uncalled  for,  and  may  even  be 
disadvantageous,  in  those  of  a  calm  temperament,  and  whose  nervous  system 
is  not  very  impressionable. 

VI.  On  ike  Treatmeni  of  Flat-foot    By  Professor  Koser.    (Archiv  fur 

Heilkunde,  1  Jahrg.,  ss.  481-486.) 

In  this  paper,  Professor  Roser  repeats  a  statement  formerly  made  by  him,  and 
now  babed  upon  some  half-hundred  cases,  that  the  so-called  atonic  flat-foot 
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(the  talipM  valgus  ipurius  of  Little)  may  be  cured  by  the  forcible  rectification 
of  the  position  of  the  foot  under  chloroform.  All  cases  of  flat-foot  are  not 
thus  curable,  but  that  form  which  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  met  with 
in  young  servants,  apprentices,  &c.,  and  hitherto  reputed  well-nigh  incurable, 
is  just  tne  one  whicn  gives  rise  to  the  most  successful  results.  Tliis  state- 
ment mav  surprise  those  who  place  faith  in  the  correctness  of  Stromeyer's 
theory  of  the  production  of  the  disease  by  relaxation ;  but  Prof.  Roser  regards 
this  theory  as  erroneous,  and,  from  attentive  observations,  beHeves  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  produced : 

When  the  weight  cast  upon  the  tarsus  is  maintained  too  long,  it  nves  rise 
to  a  stretching  oi  the  ligaments,  and  to  a  one-sided  pressure  upon  the  tarsal 
arch.  This  partial  pressure  made  upon  the  parts  in  growing  youths  gives  rise 
to  a  change  m  the  form  of  the  bones,  and  a  consequent  flattening  of  the  arch ; 
the  change  operating  upon  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  scaphoid,  and  those  of  the  os  calds  and  the  cuboid.  Ad- 
duction becomes  painful  or  impossible,  and  the  tension  of  the  muscles  soon 
becomes  permanent.  By  the  oelp  of  chloroform  the  tension  is  relieved,  and 
adduction  can  be  performed  and  the  foot  may  be  rectified  in  position.  If  by 
tlie  aid  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  or  other  means  it  can  be  so  retained 
for  a  while,  the  bones  will  assume  their  natural  forms,  and  the  flat-foot  will 
be  cured.  During  the  remaining  period  of  growth,  care  and  precaution  in 
employing  the  foot  will  only  be  required.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  fiat- 
foot  becomes  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks;  and  owing  to  the  pain, 
assistance  is  early  sought  for  and  the  cure  is  rapidly  obtained,  even  witnout 
the  aid  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  In  some  of  such  cases  mere  confine- 
ment in  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks  ftuffioes  alone  as  the  means  of  treatment. 

The  author  some  time  since  explained  the  occurrence  of  genu  vtdgvm  in 
an  analogous  manner.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  standing,  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  is  impeoed  in  its  growth,  and  the  internal  condyle 
is  relatively  too  lon^.  If  the  knee  be  drawn  outwards,  and  so  maintained 
by  the  aid  of  a  machine,  the  leg  will  again  become  straight. 


VII.  On  Dangeroiu  H^fmorrhage  dmring  the  Treatment  of  Old  Stricture.    By 
Dr.  8TBI0EB.    (Wiirsburger  Medicimsche  Zeitschrift,  Band  i.  s.  155.) 

Dangerous  and  even  fatal  hiemorrhage,  either  from  the  bladder  or  rectum, 
is  one  of  the  untoward  occurrences  which  may  take  place  after  the  dilatation 
of  an  old  and  considerable  stricture.  Still,  the  occurrence  must  be  a  rare  one, 
or  it  would  have  been  alluded  to  by  Pitha  in  his  recent  work ;  and  the  author 
has  himself  been  much  surprised  at  meeting  with  it  just  when  he  supposed 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  treating  a  difficult  case  of  stricture.  He  has  met 
with  two  such  cases.  In  the  first  of  these,  after  a  very  bad  stricture  had  been 
considerably  dilated,  the  flow  of  urine  became  obstructed  by  a  ooagulum, 
which  on  removal  was  followed  by  others,  and  these  by  hemorrhage,  which 
nothing  arrested.    No  post-mortem  was  permitted. 

In  the  other  case,  copious  hiemorrhages  from  the  rectum  took  place  after  a 
bad  stricture  had  been  considerably  ameliorated,  and  when  no  hflBmorrhoids  or 
other  apparent  cause  for  it  existed.  The  hemorrhage  was  obviously  not  of 
a  traumatic  character,  occurring  only  as  it  did  when  the  worst  of  the  treatment 
was  over,  and  the  author  explains  it  as  follows :  When  a  stricture  has  existed 
for  several  years,  the  urine  in  the  imperfectly  emptied  bladder  exerts  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  oladder  and  on  the  rectum,  destroying 
mora  or  less  the  power  of  resistance  of  these  parts,  and  leading  to  a  varicose 
condition  of  their  veins.  When,  by  the  relief  ot  the  stricture,  the  urine  obtains 
a  free  discharge,  an  enlarged  vein  of  the  relaxed  parietes  may  give  way,  and 
hiemorrhage  occur — ^an  unemic  condition  of  the  blood  rendering  this  ail  the 
more  probable. 
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Vlll.  Di/jfital  Compression  in  a  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Temporal  Artery,    By 
M.  MiRAVLT.    (Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  No.  147, 1860.) 

A  lad,  aged  nine,  had  his  temporal  artery  wounded  by  the  beak  of  a  cock, 
and  when  he  came  under  the  autnor's  notice,  at  Angers,  an  aneurysm  the  size 
of  a  nut  had  formed  in  front  of  the  right  ear.  Direct  digital  compression 
.applied  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  checked  the  pulsations ;  and  this  was 
continuously  applied  for,  upon  the  average,  nine  hours  and  a  half  daily  for  nine 
days,  making  eurht-fiye  hours  in  all,  the  boy  being  allowed  to  sleep  at  night 
undisturbed.    l£e  cure  was  complete. 

When  this  case  was  related  at  the  Soci^t6  de  Chirurgie,  M.  Chassaienac 
observed,  that  although  at  first  sight  the  cranium  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to 
direct  pressure  better  than  any  part,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  direct  compression 
rarely  influences  the  arteries  of  the  scalp,  so  that  this  case  of  M.  Mirault's  is 
quite  an  exceptional  one.  M.  Morel-Lavall^e  confirmed  this  observation,  and 
referzed  to  a  case  in  which  haemorrhage  from  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  scalp, 
divided  by  a  broken  bottle,  could  not  be  arrested  bv  the  most  methodical  com- 
pression, and  the  ligature  had  to  be  applied.  M.  I)roca  could  not  regard  this 
case  as  analogous  to  that  related ;  while  the  possibility  of  arresting  hemorrhage 
by  compression  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  this  was  done  after  arteri- 
otomy,  formerly  frequently  resorted  to.  M.  Larrey  observed  upon  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  three  groups  of  cases  in  which  compression  uas  been  resorted 
to — viz.,  tumours,  haemorrhages,  and  arteriotomy.  The  insufficiency  of  com- 
pression in  most  cases  of  sanguineous  or  pulsatile  tumours  of  the  head  must 
be  admitted ;  but  this  observation  will  not  apply  to  traumatic  hsemorrhaees  of 
the  surface  of  the  head,  many  examples  of  wmch  he  has  seen,  and  which  may 
in  general  be,  arrested  not  only  by  pressure  methodically  ap|)lied,  but  also  by 
the  simplest  dressing,  or  almost  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  Still  less  can 
M.  Larrey  admit  the  insufficlencv  of  compression  after  arteriotomy,  for  in 
numerous  cases  of  this  mode  of  depletion  ordered  by  his  fathex,  he  never  met 
with  any  difficulty  in  restraining  the  bleeding.  M.  Chassaignac  adverted  to 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  a  haemorrhage  and  a  wound  of  an 
artery.  When  there  is  haemorrhage  from  a  wound,  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues  are  modified,  and  congestion,  with  softening  and  inflammation,  are 
present ;  wliile  in  2^  recent  wound  all  the  properties  of  the  tissues  are  pre- 
served. In  tlie  first  case  compression  will  not  be  tolerated,  or  if  it  is,  it  may 
lead  to  mischievous  effects.  As  a  general  rule,  speaking  from  clinical  expe- 
rience, direct  compression  is  not  serviceable  for  arresting  nffimorrhages. 


IX.  Report  m  15S  Operations  for  Stone  performed  in  Persia,    By  Dr.  Polak. 
'  (Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  1S60,  Nos.  42-45.) 

In  this  Report,  Dr.  Polak,  body-surgeon  to  the  Shah,  gives  an  account  of 
158  operations  for  stone  which  he  hiS&  had  occasion  to  perform  in  Persia 
l)etween  November,  1852,  and  June,  1860.  He  states  that  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Persia  urinary  calculi  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and  he 
attributes  the  circumstance  in  a  great  degree. to  the  acidity  of  the  diet  em- 
ployed, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  sour  milk,  unripe  grapes,  acid 
drinks,  and  a  variety  of  rhubarb  containing  much  oxalic  acid. 

In  accordance  with  the  experience  of  other  countries,  females  are  much 
seldomer  the  subjects  of  operation  than  males,  and  of  the  158  operations  only 
nine  were  performed  on  them.  Bace,  too,  seems  to  exert  its  effect,  for  Jews 
and  Armenians  seem  to  be  but  Httl^  subjects  of  stone,  while  negroes  are 
almost  entirely  exempted.  Position  of  society  exerts  but  little  effect ;  for  the 
diet  consninea  differs  not  in  its  nature,  but  only  in  its  mode  of  preparation. 
The  ages  of  the  158  subjects  were  as  follow :  '69,  from  one  to  seven  ^ears  ; 
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53,  from  eight  to  fourteen ;  9,  from  fifteen  to  twentv-one ;  16,  from  twcntj- 
one  to  fifty;  and  11  above  fifty.  Children  are  therefore  chiefly  the  subjects 
in  Persia,  and,  in  fact,  the  passage  of  small  calculi  bv  young  children  is  of 
daily  occurrence.  This  proportionate  frequency  in  childhood  may  probably  be 
in  part  referrible  to  the  prolonged  lactation  which  prevails ;  and  the  rarity  of 
the  disease  in  the  adult  aepends  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  really  usujiIIt 
commences  in  childhood,  the  bulk  of  its  victims  dying  before  they  reaca 
man's  estate. 

Of  these  158  operations,  121  consisted  in  lateral  operations,  2  of  recto- 
vesical operations,  2  in  lithotrity  operations,  9  in  urethro-vesical  incisions  of 
the  female  urethra,  and  24  in  incisions  of  the  male  urethra.  The  operationa 
were  usuallv  performed  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  in  a 
balcony,  chloroform  being  administered  without  apparatus.  With  respect  to 
the  lateral  operalion,  the  author  is  convinced  that  a  large  opening  into  the 
bladder  is  very  preferable  to  having  to  emplov  much  traction,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  this  maxim  he  attributes  the  loss  of  two  patients  by  subsequent 
peritonitis.  Of  the  121  patients,  114  recovered  and  7  died.  In  2  of  the 
cases  primary  union,  without  suppuration,  took  place ;  while  in  the  rest  the 
healing  process  was  one  of  remarkable  rapidity,  the  patient  being  dismissed 
quite  cured  (or,  as  the  Persian  phrase  is,  "  sent  to  the  bath")  by  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  day.  Children  were  often  found  playing  on  the  floor  by 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  All  European  surgeons  in  Persia  testify  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  wounds,  and  especiklly  those  of  the  bladder,  heal,  so  that  operatioa 
for  stone  in  children  is  there  one  of  very  slight  danger.  This  disposition  takes 
place  at  all  temperatures,  from  30°  E.  in  summer  to  — 3°  R.  in  winter.  The 
author  attributes  these  successful  results  to  the  healthy  constitutions  of  most 
of  these  patients,  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  the  after-treatment 
being  conducted  amidst  the  free  access  of  air,  the  rarity  of  erysipelas,  the 
dressing  the  wound  with  fresh  cotton  wool  in  place  of  charpie,  and  the 
dexterilv  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  operation  permits  of  being 
acquirea ;  the  isolation  of  the  patient  and  his  free  exposure  to  the  air  being 
the  most  important  of  all  these  circumstances.  Incontinence  of  urine,  de- 
pendent upon  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  only  occasional,  was 
the  most  frequent  unfavourable  occurrence,  and  this  was  successfully  treated 
by  wax  bougies  and  the  internal  administration  of  sulphate  of  iron,  combined 
with  cubebs  and  the  resin  of  the  terebinthina  lentiaeus,  The/alal  cases  were  7 
iu  number,  three  patients  dying  from  peritonitis,  and  the  others  being  adults  of 
enfeebled  constitutions,  varying  in  age  from  fortj  to  seventy-five. 

Prosiocyslolomy  was  performed  in  two  cases  m  consequence  of  a  portion  of 
the  calculus  being  engaged  in  the  prostate,  and  projecting  towards  the  rectum. 
Both  patients  are  well,  although  recovery  was  delayed  in  the  one  case  for  two 
months,  and  in  the  other  for  tnree  weeks. 

Lithotripsy  was  also  resorted  to  in  two  of  the  author's  early  cases,  from  ten 
to  twelve  sittings  being  required.  Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of  time,  proper 
instruments  and  assistants,  and  the  want  of  dexterity  acquired  only  by  practice, 
(most  of  the  patients  also  being  children  in  whom  lithotomy  succeeded  so 
well),  the  author  did  not  repeat  the  operation  in  other  cases. 

Urethrotomy  was  performed  in  boys  twenty-four  times.  The  native  Hakims 
endeavour  to  remove  impacted  calculi  by  pressing  them  forwards  or  by  sucking 
the  glans,  and,  aided  by  the  vis  a  tergo,  they  often  succeed.  Were  this  not 
the  case  many  children  would  die  of  retention.  The  operation,  as  performed 
bv  the  author,  for  impacted  calculi,  was  very  simple,  merely  cutting  aown  upon 
the  stone,  confined  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  extracting  it  with  a 
forceps.  With  two  exceptions,  healing  took  place  immediately,  so  that  by  the 
second  day  the  urine  passed  by  the  natural  channeL 

Operation  on  Femaies, — ^Thb  was  put  into  force  in  nine  instances,  at  ages 
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tarying  from  two  years  and  a  half  to  fifteen,  and  consisted  in  slittins  up  the 
urethra  throughout  its  whole  length,  includlDg  the  neck  of  the  oladder^ 
directing  the  incision  upwards  and  to  the  left  side,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
45^  with  the  pubis.  The  forefinger  was  then  passed  in  to  ascertain  the  size 
of  the  stone,  me  incision  being  enlarged  upon  it  if  requisite,  and  the  stone 
removed  by  means  of  a  lithotomy  or  polypus  forceps.  In  this  way  room  is 
obtained  for  the  removal  of  considerable  calculi.  Little  hsemorrhage  occurs, 
and  as  the  vagina  is  not  implicated,  no  urethro-  or  vesioo-vaginal  fistula  is  left. 
Incontinence  of  urine,  however,  in  some  cases  persists  for  long,  and  must  be 
treated  as  already  directed. 

Among  the  author's  numerous  obstacles  in  pursuing  the  practice  of  surgery 
in  Persia,  was  that  of  a  difficulty  in  securing  the  specimens  of  urinary  calculi, 
inasmuch  as  they  are,  like  bezoars,  endowea  in  popular  belief  with  valuable 
medicinal  qualities.  He  was  often  obliged  to  content  himself  with  only  half 
a  specimen.  He  adds  to  his  essay  a  tabular  view  of  the  chemical  characters 
ana  various  other  particulars  of  67  vesical  and  11  urethral  calculi. 


X.  Cote  of  Suece9$ful  Treatment  of  Ranula  bf  Eleetrieity.    By  Dr.  Scaesnzio. 
(Omodei  Annali  Universaii  di  Medicina,  vol.  clixiv.  p.  85.) 

A  woman,  affcd  sixty-five,  applied  at  the  Mantua  Hospital  on  account  of  a 
ranula  situatea  on  the  right  side  of  the  frenum,  and  which  having  during 
three  months  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut,  caused  an  obstruction  both  to 
speech  and  mastication.  There  was  some  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
of  that  side,  but  this  had  diminished  with  the  enlargement  of  the  tumour  of 
the  mouth.  The  affection  being  uncomplicated,  it  was  determined  to  resort  to 
electricity  in  its  treatment.  Two  pairs  of  Bunsen's  pile  were  employed,  and  a 
steel  needle  attached  to  the  negative  pole  was  passed  about  four  centimetres 
into  the  fluctuating  tumour,  tbe  other  extremity  of  the  pole  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  current  was  allowed 
to  act  for  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  patient  only  complaining  of  a  slight 
smarting.  At  the  seat  of  puncture  an  eschar,  a  centimetre  in  size,  was  formed, 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  needle  a  portion  of  the  fluid  was  discharged,  the 
whole  afterwards  flowing  out  during  tne  movements  of  the  mouth.  Next  dav 
strong  local  reaction  was  set  up,  accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  which 
yielded  to  bleeding  and  purgatives.  In  a  few  days  the  eschar  came  away,  and 
the  granulating  wound  healed,  without  any  further  collection  of  fluid  having 
taken  place  in  the  cyst,  which  contracted  upon  itself.  The  function  of  the 
orifice  of  the  Whartonian  duct  was  reoovereo,  saliva  being  seen  issuing  there- 
from. The  woman  was  seen  on  other  account  more  than  fifteen  months  after 
the  operation,  and  the  cure  was  found  to  have  held  perfectly  good. 
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I.  Oh  Separation  and  Traneplantation  of  the  Ovary ;  and  on  Spontaneous  Sepa- 
ration of  Sub-peritoneal  Fibrous  Tumours  of  tie  Uterus.  By  Wiluax 
Tu&NSB,  M.B.  Loud.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  January,  1861.) 

3.  On  the  New  Formation  of  Uterine  Glands  in  Uterine  and  Ovarian  Sarcoma, 
By  RoKiTANSKY.    (Mouatsschr.  f.  Qbburtsk.,  Nov.,  I860.) 
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8.  AirHta  of  the  Vagina,  with  Abnormal  MenHrual-paih,    By  Dr.  Gsap . 

(Virchow's  Archiv,  I860.) 
4.  Compleh  Absence  of  Vamna;    Uterus  performing  its  Fnnetions,    Bj  Dr. 

Patst.    (L'Union  M^cale,  December,  1860.) 

1.  In  our  last  Report  a  summary  was  given  of  a  memoir  by  Rokitansky,  or 
TwiBting  and  Separation  of  the  OvarT.  Mr.  Turner,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  nas  now  contributed  a  case  of  separation 
and  transplantation  of  the  ovary,^  which  came  under  observation  in  the  dis- 
secting-room. In  a  woman,  a^d  seventy-nine,  a  tumour  was  found  in  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  attached  by  its  posterior  surface  to  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  Jast  lumbar  and  first  sacral  vertebrae,  and  by  its 
upper  surface  to  the  omentum;  these  adhesions  maintamed  the  tumour  in 
situ.  The  left  Fallopian  tube  proceeded  from  its  proper  uterine  angle  towards 
the  left  sacro-iliac  joint,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  terminated  in  a  fine 
pointed  end.  It  contained  in  its  interior  a  hard  cretaceous  style,  the  canal 
oeing  obliterated.  No  trace  of  an  ovary  could  be  found  inconuexion  with  the 
broad  ligament  on  this  side.  The  tumour  being  minutely  examined,  was  found 
to  be  an  enlarged  and  encysted  ovary,  the  other  portion  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
being  connected  with  it,  and,  like  the  uterine  portion,  having  a  central  cre- 
taceous style.  The  ovary,  thus  out  off  from  the  Fallopian  tube  and  broad 
ligaments,  had  derived  a  vascular  supply  from  its  peritoneal  adhesions. 

A  detached  sub-peritoneid  fibrous  tumour  is  also  described ;  it  was  lying 
loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  having  been  probably  detached  from  the  uterus. 

The  paper  contains  an  excellent  resume  of  the  subject,  and  embodies  Eoki- 
tansky's  observations. 

2.  In  the  so-called  fibrous  polypi  of  the  uterus  are  found  gland  like  tubes, 
which  correspond  to  the  uterine  glands.  If  these  tubes  are  new  formations, 
then,  accordmg  to  some,  there  is  a  uterine  adenoid  sarcoma.  If  these  gland- 
tubes  degenerate  into  cysts,  then  there  results  a  uterine  adenoid  cysto-sarcoma. 
From  minute  examination  of  three  uterine  polypi,  and  of  one  ovarian  cysto- 
sarcoma,  Bokitansky  lays  down  the  following  observations : 

(1.)  In  many  uterine  polypi  there  are  found  gland-tubes,  which  are  either 
elongated  glands  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  or  new  formations. 

(2.)  These  tubes  may  also  degenerate  into  cysts. 

(3.)  In  tlie  space  of  these  cvstic  degenerated  tubes  grows  the  mass  of  the 
sarcoma  in  the  form  of  a  papillary  excrescence. 

(4.)  A  sarcoma  provided  with  uterine  tubes  also  appears  in  the  ovary. 

(5.)  The  mucous  membrane  investing  uterine  polypi  exhibits  alterations  of 
texture  resembling  those  which  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  suffers  as  the 
result  of  chronic  catarrh. 

3.  Dr.  Graf  relates  a  case  of  closure  of  the  vagina  which  took  place  in  a 
young  woman  as  the  result  of  an  ulcerative  inflammation,  in  May,  1856,  the 
cause  and  course  of  which  were  unknown.  She  denied  pree^ancy,  but  affirmed 
that  a  hard,  bluish,  pear-shaped  tumour  had  been  passed  by  the  vafi;ina.  Ad- 
hesion of  the  greater  part  of  the  vagina  followed.  Retention  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  menstrusd  blood  ensueo,  with  vomiting  of  blood  and  obstinate 
constipation.  In  August  there  escaped,  to  the  great  temporary  relief  of  the 
patient,  a  discharge  of  blood  by  the  rectum ;  this  was  repeated  regularly  every 
month,  bringing  ease  for  the  time,  but  the  periodical  exacerbations  remained 
▼ery  severe.  In  March,  1857,  Professor  Busch,  of  Bonn,  attempted  an 
operation ;  a  catheter  was  placed  in  the  bladder,  and  the  finger  of  an  assistant 
in  the  rectum,  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  knife  and  scissors.  After  opening  up 
a  portion  of  the  vagina,  but  without  reaching  the  utenis,  the  operation  was 
given  up.    In  October,  1857,  Dr.  Graf  had  charge  of  the  patient.    In  the 
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period  of  exacerbation  he  felt  the  uterus  distended  and  high  above  the  sym- 
physis, also  through  the  rectum ;  this  continued  until  the  cnscharge  of  blood 
Dj  rectum  brought  relief.  A  distinct  opening  between  uterus  and  rectum 
could  not  be  felt;  it  was  a  question  whether  the  discharge  might  not 
be  Ticarious.  Later  this  dischar^  stopped ;  the  symptoms  oecame  much 
aggravated,  and  death  appeared  imminent.  In  February,  1858,  Dr.  Graf 
passed  a  uterine  tube  up  the  rectum,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
Dowel  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  enormously-distended  uterus ;  a  copious 
extravasation  of  blood  and  swelling  in  the  left  half  of  the  nates  followed  this 
operation ;  the  patient  was  relieved.  In  March  and  April  similar  swellings 
recurred.  In  May  the  swelling,  being  very  prominent,  was  opened,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  dark  syrupy  blood  escaped.  The  opening  persisted,  and 
became  the  permanent  nassage  for  the  menstrual  discharge.  The  previous 
distressing  symptoms  subsided. 

4.  Dr.  Patry  relates  a  case  of  the  uterus  performing  its  functions  in  the 
absence  of  vagina.  A  seamstress,  aged  seventeen,  healthy,  experienced  for 
fourteen  months  periodical  lumbar  pains.  Eor  six  or  eight  months  her  abdo- 
men enlarged  and  breasts  swelled,  r^o  trace  of  blood  from  va^;ina.  Swelling 
with  colic  appeared.  A  hard,  circumscribed  tumour  was  felt  rising  two  fingerr 
breadth  above  pubis.  No  vagina.  B^  aid  of  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  make  an  artificial  vagina.  The  operation  was  resumed 
some  days  later.  During^  forcinf;  efforts  ot  the  patient  a  trocar  was  plunged 
into  the  tumour ;  a  blackish  Auio,  not  having  a  bad  smell,  escaped  by  canula, 
in  quantity  about  two  quarts.  The  abdomen  became  much  less  bulky.  The 
artificial  opening  into  the  uterus  became  obliterated  by  neglect.  Some  weeks 
later  another  puncture  was  made,  and  the  opening  was  eu&rged  bv  a  bistoury. 
Symptoms  of  peritonitis  arose,  but  were  dispersed.  The  girl  afterwards 
mamed,  did  not  become  pregnant,  but  experienced  no  further  inconveniences. 


n.  PBEGNAirCT. 

L  A  Com  of  Fregnancjf  attended  bw  Extraordinafy  S^mptome  (Cervical  Oes* 
tatiom).    By  Dr.  W.  Himk.    (L' Union  M6dicale,  January,  1861.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Occlution  of  ike  Oi  Uteri  and  Roof  of  the  Vagina  in  a  Pregnant 

Woman,    By  Dr.  Rottbk.    (Monatssch.  f.  G^sburtsk.,  November,  1860.) 

3.  On  Complete  Oeclneion  of  ike  Cervical  Neck  in  Pregnant  Women,  and  ike 
Necessary  Operations,  By  Dr.  Defaul.  (Qaseite  M6d.  de  Paris, 
No.  22, 1860.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Extra-Uterine  Gestation,    By  Dr.  Nagbl. 

6.  A  Case  of  Extra-Abdominal  Gestation,  By  RsKtOB^iK.  (Monatssohr.  f. 
Geburtsk.,  December,  1860.) 

1.  The  case  rekted  by  Dr.  Hink  is  a  remarkable  one ;  it*  illustrates  the 
occurrence  of  jgestation  in  a  part  of  the  genito-urinary  canal  which  has  very 
rarely  been  observed  to  serve  that  purpose.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-two, 
believed  she  was  pre^ant  for  the  first  time  in  December.  She  had  enjoyed 
good  health  to  that  time,  when,  after  a  fit  of  violent  anger,  lumbar  pains  and 
metrorrhagia  appeared.  She  was  admitted  into  hospital  with  symptoms  of 
puerperal  metritis.  Examination  gave  the  impression  of  two  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  one  under  the  other.  Ulhrough  the  os  externum  uteri  the  head  of 
the  child  was  distinctly  felt.  A  foetid  discharge  took  place  from  the  vagina, 
and  irritative  fever  set  in.  Later,  the  patient  felt  something  pass ;  a  placenta 
the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  saturated  with  ichor,  escaped.  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  caoutchouc  pessary  in  the  vagina  to  provoke  labour.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  foetid  icnor  escaped  when  the  pessary  was  withdrawn. 
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Tlie  fcetus  was  extracted  by  the  hand ;  it  was  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The 
fingers  then  passed  into  a  cavity  full  of  ichor,  larger  than  a  child's  head, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  only  survived  a  few  days. 
On  dissection,  the  uterus  was  found  consisting  of  two  parts,  quite  distinct ;  the 
body  of  the  volume  of  a  hen's  e^,  which  contained  a  remnant  of  placenta,  and 
a  cervix  of  which  remained  distinct  only  the  posterior  wall  and  the  twx>  lips 
of  the  vaginal  portion ;  in  the  remainder  of  its  periphery  it  was  lost  in  ine 
walls  of  the  sac  of  ichor.  The  diagnosis  pronounced  by  Bokitansky,  to  whom 
the  particulars  were  submitted,  was,  "  Necrosis  cervicu  uteri  dilatatis  et  retetUo 
fcBtur 

8.  The  following  case  illustrates  the  history  and  treatment  of  occlusion  of 
the  uterus: 

Dr.  Hotter's  case.  A  woman,  a^ed  forty-eight,  had  borne  five  children 
normally.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixtn  pregnancy  she  was  seized  with  pains  in 
the  rcffion  of  the  os  uteri,  and  febrile  movement.  This  continued  without 
medical  aid  till  term  of  pregnancy.  She  was  then  in  a  very  cachectic  state ; 
the  abdomen  was  enormously  distended.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  uterus  was 
quite  occluded.  Death  followed  in  fourteen  days.  Dissection  showed  universal 
adhesion  of  peritoneum  to  uterus.  The  uterus  contained  eight  quarts  of 
purulent,  stinking  fluid,  with  manv  granular  masses,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
a  foetus  had  undergone  fatty  transformation.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus 
was  excoriated ;  the  mucous  membrane  easily  separable ;  the  os  firmly  closed, 
as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  vagiua.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  was  a  collection  of 
serous  and  plastic  exudations. 

3.  M.  Depaul,  in  relation  to  three  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  os  uteri,  con- 
siders the  treatment  proper  to  be  adopted  in  this  conjuncture.  Two  of  his 
cases  concerned  plunparse,  of  whom  one  had  been  previously  delivered  by 
cephalotripsy,  on  account  of  pelvic  contraction.  Another  suffered  from  vomiting ; 
eclampsia  set  in ;  death  following  on  the  second  day  after  labour. 

The  affection,  according  to  Depaul,  is  always  the  result  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation of  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri,  occasioned  bv  preceding  labours,  suigicai 
operations,  cauteries,  &c.  The  obliteration  is  found  either  at  the  inner  or 
outer  orifice  of  the  uterus.  Frequently  the  diagnosb  can  only  be  made  after 
labour  has  begun. 

The  treatment  is  surgical,  and  must  not  be  undertaken  too  late  or  too 
early.  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  openine  at  the  seat  of  the 
obliteration.  By  means  of  an  ordinary  hysterotome  tne  uterine  tissue  is 
divided  by  light  transverse  cuts,  the  finger  alwavs  guiding  the  depth  of  the 
incisions.  The  incisions  must  be  widened  bv  the  finger.  The  operation  is 
neither  painful  nor  usually  attended  by  much  bleeding.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  artificially-made  opening  persists. 

[It  must  be  remembered  that  cases  may  occur  where  the  Caesarian  section  is 
preferable. — B^p.] 

4.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  had  previously  borne  two  children.  She 
believed  herself  pregnant  from  the  beginning  of  August,  1856,  but  six  weeks 
later  she  perceived  a  great  increase  of  size  in  abdomen,  and  diffioultv  in  passing 
urine,  which  she  had  experienced  in  her  first  pregnancies ;  in  the  first  naif  ot 
October,  discharge  of  blood,  at  first  scanty,  black,  and  lasting  from  four  to  six 
days  at  a  time,  took  place ;  then  in  November  the  discharge  was  more  profuse^ 
with  coagula  and  an  offensive  smell.  This  intermitting  discharge  of  blood 
continued  until  January,  185 7<  when  it  became  much  less  copious.  From  this 
date  she  had  frequent  acute  pains  in  the  abdomen,  both  in  the  upright  and 
sitting  postures ;  these  were  less  on  lying  down.    Lying  on  the  bac£  or  on 
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the  right  side  brotight  on  violent  pains  in  the  hy]>ogastric  region.    At  the  end 
of  January,  the  patient  felt  the  first  foetal  movements,     rains  likened  to 
labour-pains  frequently  occurred,  accompanied  frequentlv  by  bUck,  dirty  blood, 
mixed  with  fibrinous  and  membranous  snreds.    On  the  ilst  of  March,  she  was 
admitted  to  hospitaL    She  was  in  a  hectic  state.    The  abdomen  was  more 
enlarged  on  the  right  side ;  the  umbilicus  was  drawn  quite  awry  to  the  ri^ht ; 
colostrum  was  squeezed  from  the  breasts.     The  abdomen  was  excessively 
tender,  and  the  abdominal  muscles   much  stretched.     These  circumstances 
rendered  minute  examination  impossible.     Toetal  heart   and   uterine   rush 
doubtfully  heard,  but  feetal  movements  plainly.    The  os  uteri  was  directed  to 
the  right  and  forwards,  lips  soft,  os  open.    At  the  posterior  roof  of  vagina  was 
felt  a  hard,  round  body,  of  the  form,  and  apparently  of  the  size,  of  a  child's 
head ;  on  firm  pressure  this  body  gave  a  cracxlinff  sensation,  like  a  bladder 
blown  oHit  and  then  dried.    No  foetal  parts  could  be  felt  in  the  uterus.    It 
was  determined  that  the  round  body  lay  behind  the  uterus  and  before  the 
rectum,  a  little  to  the  left.    It  appeared  that  the  body  pushed  the  uterus 
forwards  and  to  the  right.    By  rectum  the  body  was  more  completely  felt ;  it 
filled  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum.    The  diagnosis  as  to  abdominal  gestation 
was  confirmed  by  rrofessor  Yirchow.    Eever  set  in*  and  increased  during  the 
next  two  days,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  27th  March.  An  abdominal  section 
was  made  within  half  an  hour.    There  fiowed  more  than  a  ouart  of  putrid 
fibrinous  purulent  exudation;  there  was  seen  a  ^yish-colourea  sac  projecting 
several  inches  above  the  pelvis.    On  opening  this  sac,  no  liquor  ammi,  out  an 
intensely  stinking  gas  escaped ;  the  head  of  the  dead  foetus  lay  in  the  pelvic 
cavity ;  the  foetus  was  female,  fourteen  inches  long,  and  showed  signs  of  decom- 
position.   The  autopsy  was  completed  by  Yirchow.    He  found  the  sac  con- 
tinuously adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall;  elsewhere,  quite  shut  off  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  it  was  adherent  to  the  intestines.    A  large  quantity  of  dirty, 
foetid  exudation  in  abdominal  cavity.     The  uterus  measured   5f  inclies  in 
length,  3^  inches  in  breadth  at  fundus,  and  If  inch  thick ;  the  walls  in  high 
muscular  development ;  the  mucous  membrane  thick,  blackish,  and  near  the 
OS  internum  beginning  to  be  detached.    The  tubes  and  ovaries  of  both  sides 
were  enveloped  in  old  adhesions,  on  the  left,  to  the  uterus;  the  left  tube,  much 
dilated,  and  strongly  serpentine,  ran  directly  into  the  sac. 

5.  Rektorzik  relates  a  case  of  extra-abdominal  pregnancy.  A  woman,  aged 
thirty-two,  remarked  sometime  after  her  fifth  labour  a  painful  swelling  about 
the  size  of  an  e^  in  her  right  groin.  This  increased ;  menstruation  stopped ; 
and  through  pam  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.  In  the  beginning 
of  June  she  felt  movements  in  the  swelling  which  she  likened  to  the  move- 
ments of  a  child.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  normal  term  of  gestation  had 
arrived.  The  tumour  then  depended,  somewhat  stalked,  from  the  groin,  of  an 
oval  form,  between  the  thighs  down  to  the  knees  ^  it  was  forty-two  centimetres 
long,  twenty-five  broad.  At  a  spot  near  the  right  thigh  a  small  body  was 
definable,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  rieht  ovary.  The  parts  of  the  foetus  and 
foetal  movements  were  plainly  felt;  the  head  lay  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumour.  Auscultation  revealed  the  dicrotous  foetal  beat,  and  a  sound  syn- 
chronous with  the  mother's  radial  pulse.  An  incision  5'^  lon^  was  made  in  the 
skin,  whereupon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  i)eritoneal  covermg  of  the  sac  was 
exposed.  Then  an  opening  was  made  in  the  sac  which  served  for  uterus,  and 
the  child  was  extracted.  The  child  cried,  and  survived.  The  placenta,  on 
account  of  strong  adhesions,  could  not  be  removed.  There  was  no  subsequent 
faBmorrha^e.  The  mother  was  seized  later  in  the  day  with  vomiting,  and  died 
comatose  m  the  evening.  Dissection  was  refused.  It  was  conjectured  that 
the  ^tation  had  been  performed  in  a  uterine  horn,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
hermal  sac. 
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IIL  Labour. 

1.  Report  of  the  Midwivei  I^img^n  ImtUutum  of  Trier,  firom  1854-60.    Bj 

Dr.  Fr.  Bqlnbaum.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Gfeb.,  Nov.  I860.) 
3.  Report  of  the  IMng4»  Ho^tal  of  the  Charity  at  Berlin  dwrima  the  two 

Jrinters  1856-7,  1857-8.    By  Dr.  Nagbi..    (M(Miat8Schr.  f.  Geb.,  Dec 

1860.) 


3.  Eclampna  during  Labomr :  Pneuwumia :  MemngHit;  Death.   ByDr.  GroinL 

(Gaz.  d.  Hop..  No.  114. 1860.) 

4.  J  Caee  of  Puerperal  Conoulnom,  By  Profeesor  B&iaLAn.    (Manat4wchr,  f. 

Geb..  Dec.  1860.) 

5.  A  New  Cranial  Perforator.     By  T.  Gaillabs  Thomab,  MJ).    (Amer. 
Med  Monthly,  Dec.  1860.) 

1.  Dr.  Bimbaiun  gives  an  elaborate  report  of  the  Midwives*  Lying-in  Listi- 
tntion  of  Trier.  During  the  period  from  January,  1854,  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  565  pregnant  women  were  admitted.  The  cases  are  elaborated 
with  great  statistical  minuteness.  We  extract  such  observations  as  seem  of 
speciiu  interest. 

(1.)  As  to  etilUbom  and  livina  children : 

14  were  bom  dead-putrid. 

15  died  during  birtn. 

16  were  feeble  at  birth. 

38  apparently  dead,  recovered. 
485  were  bom  living. 

FThis  statement  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  information  as  to  the  canses 
ana  proportion  of  still-births  is  very  scanty.  This  gives  1  still-birth  to  every 
19  cuildren  born— 4i  very  unfavourable  proportion.] 

(2.)  Injluenee  of  nutrition  of  mother  upon  foetus. — ^The  average  weight  of  the 
children  fell  to  the  lowest  pomt  in  the  years  1855  and  1856 — ^years  of  scarcity^ 
when  cider  and  wine  failea,  the  prices  of  food  and — through  the  impedimenta 
to  water-transport — of  firing  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  the  effects  of 
the  deamess  were  aggravated  by  scarcity  of  labour.  The  weight  of  the  chil- 
dren rose  again  when  the  construction  of  a  railway  improved  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  a  concurrent  fall  in  the  price  of  wines  and  cider  took  place. 

(3.)  Face  presentations. — ^The  face-presentations  were  about  one  per  cent. 
Two  proceeaed  naturally.  Two  were  delivered  by  forceps ;  in  both  cases  the 
forehead  was  forwards.  In  a  primipara,  a  child  weighing  8^  lbs.  was  bom 
alive,  but  died  eight  days  later  suddenly  with  a  fracture  of  one  parietal  bone. 
In  a  primipara,  a  female  child  weighing  8  lbs.  was  bom  dead  from  spontaneous 
cmshing  of  the  skull  and  tearing  of  the  liver.  In  this  case  there  was  a 
marked  twisting  of  the  whole  skull.  One  was  delivered  by  ceph^otripsj. 
There  was  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebrie  with  narrow  pelvis. 

Out  of  18  face-birt.hs  occurring  from  the  foundation  ot  the  institution, 

10  were  in  primiparse,  8  in  pluriparse. 
10  were  boys  8  girls. 

10  ran  naturally,  1  with  a  putrid  child,  1  with  a  dying  one.  Turning  and  ex- 
traction performed  in  1  case,  the  child  dying.  The  forceps  was  used  in  6  oasea^ 
2  children  living,  4  dying.    Cephalotripsv  was  performed  once. 

(4.)  The  causes  of  death  of  children  during  labour. — In  5  cases  the  bodies 
showed  congestion  in  the  cranium,  pericranium,  and  meninges ;  also  in  the 
brain,  with  ecchynioses  in  the  cranial  bones,  once  with  extravasation  under  the 
pericranium  extending  to  the  neck,  with  rupture  of  the  sagittal  suture  from 
narrow  pelvis.  There  was  congestion  with  ecchvmotic  spots  in  the  thymus, 
heart,  and  lungs ;  once  with  serous  effusion  in  the  pleura,  similar  injection  of 
the  intestines ;  in  2  cases,  ecchymoses  of  the  kidneys  and  mesentery.  In  all 
cases  the  bronchi  were  empty. 
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(5.)  Pelvic  eotUractiotu, — ^There  were  46  cases  of  pelm  oontraciion,  or  in 
about  eieht  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Twenty-seven  labours  ran  a  natural  course; 
5  were  delivered  by  induction  of  premature  labour ;  2  by  extraction  by  the 
feet ;  1  by  turning ;  5  by  the  forceps ;  2  by  cephalotripsy.    One  mother  died. 

(6.)  The  operaitom  performed, — Sixty-twi)  operations  of  all  kinds  were  per- 
formed uppn  52  persons.  Thus  about  1  patient  in  11  was  the  subject  ot  an 
obstetric  operation.    The  operations  were : 

Cutting^  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  ' 1 

Scarification  of  the  os  uteri 5 

Re-position  of  the  cord      ...•••.••  5 

InducUoa  of  premature  labour     .••...  5 

EbUraetion  by  the  pelvic  extremity 8 

Turning • 4 

Forceps  to  head    .    .    •    ,    • 20 

Cephalotripsy 3 

Ciesareap  section  on  the  dead  body 1 

Detachment  of  the  placenta 11 

(7.)  Condiiion  of  tk$  puerperm^  and  moriaUif. — One  woman  died  of  nervous 
apoplexy  after  severe  face-labour.  Fifty-three  women  suffered  from  various 
forms  of  pelvic  inflammation;  9  of  these  died.  The  deaths  are  partly  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  of  typhous  character,  and 
so  contagious,  that  Dr*  Birnbaum  himself  and  a  midwife  were  infected  through 
the  poison  received  frcnn  a  post-mortem  inspection. 

2.  Durins  the  summer,  the  Lfing-in  Hospital  of  the  Charity,  at  Berlin,  is 
devoted  to  dinicalpurposes,  durmg  the  winter  to  the  instruction  of  the  female 
scholars  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Midwives,  of  which  Dr.  Nagel  is 
director.  In  the  two  winter  half-years  of  1856-7  and  1857-8  there  were 
672  labours,  and  676  children  were  treated ;  664:  labours  took  place  in  the 
hosintal.  There  were  633  varieties  of  head  presentation,  including  two  face ; 
seventeen  presentations  of  the  pelvis  or  Ws ;  and  4  shoulder  presentations. 
Of  670  children,  65  were  dead-bom,  or  near^  1  in  10  [a  very  lara4  proportion]. 
Of  these,  37  were  boys  and  28  girls.  There  died  during  the  nrst  ten  days, 
29  boys  and  22  ^rls,  or  1  in  13.  55  births  were  premature.  The  forceps  was 
applied  twenty  tmies  to  the  presenting  head,  and  five  times  when  head  was  bom 
last.  Gephalotripsv  was  resorted  to  once,  the  forceps  having  failed.  The 
forceps  was  appliea  to  the  breech  twice.  Turning  and  extraction  were  carried 
out  nve  times,  and  once  turning  was  abandoned  after  unsuccessful  trial.  The 
labia  majora  were  incised  twice,  to  save  the  perineum  from  laceration.  Thus 
the  forceps  was  applied  in  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  turning  in  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  ana  embryotomj^  only  once  in  the  664  cases. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the  puerperal  occurrences  of  the 
institution,  owing  to  the  practice  of  transferring  patients  in  whom  serious 
disease  arises  to  other  departments  of  the  hospital,  so  that  the  conclusion  of 
their  history  is  lost  sight  of.  It  is  stated  that  16  women  died.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  number  includes  all  the  deaths.  We  give  a  condensed 
history  of  some  of  the  fatal  cases. 

1.  Haemorrhage  after  Chloroform, — A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  ad- 
mitted. The  child  presented  in  the  first  shoulder-position.  Chloroform  was 
administered,  and  turning  effect^  by  bringing  down  the  right  foot.  Whilst 
the  hand  was  still  in  the  vagina  there  foUoweiC  under  powerud  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  a  profuse  flooding,  probabljr  caused  by  premature  separation  of  the 
placenta.  The  extraction  of  the  child  (which  was  dead)  completed,  the 
placenta  was  expelled,  with  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  uterus  remained 
large  and  flaccid,  and,  spite  of  secale,  acids,  cold,  &c.,  no  contraction  ensued, 
ana  the  patient  died  an  nour  after  delivery. 
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2.  Pyamia. — A  woman,  forty-eight  hours  after  an  easy  kbour,  had  severe 
shivering;  atems  enlai^^;  pulse  small,  130;  lining  heart-sounds,  the  first 
sound  protracted ;  on  cfeep  inspiration,  acute  pain  in  apex  of  heart ;  digitalis 
and  acetate  of  potash  given.  Next  day  there  was  dulness  in  lower  parts  of  the 
lungs;  a  brown  sanies  flowed  from  vagina;  nymphs  were  oedematoua,  and  at 
introitus  of  vagina  were  puerperal  ulcers ;  skin  and  eves  deeply  icteric ;  next 
night  delirium  ;  the  abdomen  became  distended,  painful;  then  copious  vomiting 
of  a  green  matter.  The  patient  died  on  fifth  day  after  labour.  Dissection 
showed  a  vellow,  firm  coi^um  in  right  heart,  with  white  points  resembling 

I)us ;  the  lower  part  of  left  lung  infiltrated ;  a  ooagulnm  in  the  arteries  of  the 
ower  lobeof  right  lung;  at  fundus  uteri  gaping  venous  mouths;  the  vdns 
fi^ed  with  air,  especially  the  left  internal  spermatic;  a  fibrinous  purulent 
exudation  on  peritoneum. 

3.  Metritis. — In  January,  1857,  many  cases  of  metritis  occurred.  They  had 
all  a  typhoid  type,  characterized  by  prostration,  pelvic  {lains,  slight  affections  of 
the  peritoneum,  stupid  expression  of  countenance,  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
deafness ;  the  fever  was  comparatively  slight,  and  was  distinctly  remittent. 
Only  in  three  cases  was  life  endangered.  Two  ended  fatally.  In  both,  bron- 
chitic  affections  arose,  and  were  foUowed  by  hvpostatic  pneumonia ;  exhausting 
diarrhoea  appeared;  and  death  on  the  ninth  day.  In  one  case,  dissection 
showed  purulent  absorption  through  the  uterine  veins,  leading  to  general 
purulent  infection.    Metastatic  abscesses  were  not  found. 

3.  The  following  case  of  edamosia,  related  by  Dr.  Oyoux,  illustrates  the 
connexion  between  albuminuria  ana  cerebral  symptoms.  The  patient  was  seen 
in  labour,  with  a  pulse  of  140 ;  head  presenting ;  eclamptic  fits  occurred  to 
the  number  of  thiAv-seven  in  twenty-lour  hours;. deep  coma;  pains  ceased; 
she  was  bled ;  and  aelivered  by  forceps  of  a  dead  eight-months  child.  The 
fits  continued,  but  were  at  length  allayed  by  chloroform.  Three  days  later 
there  was  pneumonia  of  the  left  side;  this  was  quickly  complicated  with 
meningitis,  and  death  followed  on  the  fourth  day  after  delivery. 

4.  Professor  Breslau  relates  a  case  of  puerperal  convulsions,  of  whidi  we 
give  a  summary  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  the  case  afforded  of  making 
an  analysis  of  the  blood.  A  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  was  pregnant  for  the 
fourth  time.  She  was  robust  and  well-nourishecL  Her  first  three  labours  had 
been  easy.  This  time  considerable  oedema  appeared  in  the  last  month ;  at  this 
time  there  was  no  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  Professor  Breslau  kept  her 
in  bed,  and  made  "involutions"  with  long  rollers  from  below  upwards, 
and  ordered  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  with  tartrate  of  borax.  The  swelling 
of  the  feet  quickly  diminished  concurrently  with  increased  diuresis,  so  that  on 
the  approach  of  labour  there  was  but  little  oedema.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a 
child,  weighin?  7|  lbs.,  was  bom  easily.  The  first  five  days  passed  well ;  the 
patient  suckled  her  child.  On  the  sixth  day  she  left  her  l>ed  for  a  few  hours ; 
neadache  followed,  and  bilious  vomiting.  At  night  the  first  eclamptic  attack 
broke  out.  A  second  attack,  with  marked  determination  of  blooa  to  head, 
followed.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn.  Consciousness  did  not 
return,  and  fourteen  eclamptic  fits  occurred.  More  blood  was  drawn  by  lancet 
and  leeches  on  the  temples.  The  urine,  withdrawn  by  catheter,  contained 
abundance  of  albumen,  and  deposited  lithic  acid.  The  olood  had  an  alkaliue 
reaction;  no  evidence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  especially  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  no  excess  of  urea ;  sugar  in  minute  ouantity . 

On  the  eighth  dav  consciousness  returned ;  the  urine  of  this  period  con- 
tained scarcely  any  aihumen.  Next  day  there  was  none.  On  the  eighteenth 
day  the  patient  had  recovered ;  but  the  left  pupil  was  still  much  dilated. 

5.  Dr.    Gaillard    Thomas    describes    a    new    cranial    perforator.      This 
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instrument  is  in  fact  a  screw  with  a  goarded  perforator,  tlie  principle 
being  adapted  from  the  litkotome  eaehS,  It  consists  of  a  steel  tube,  ten  inches 
long;  which  ends  in  a  screw  and  hides  within  itself  a  cutting  blade,  which  is 
thrown  out  of  its  bed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  compressing  the  handles. 
Two  inches  from  the  extremitT  a  shoulder  is  placed,  which  prevents  iU  entering 
the  child's  head  too  far,  and  the  blade  is  fixed  upon  its  pivot  bj  a  slot,  which 
renders  its  removal  easy  for  cleansing.  The  inventor  indicates,  amongst  the 
advanta^,  the  facility  of  introduction,  the  screw  readily  catching  the  scalp  and 
penetrating  the  skull;  and  the  graduation  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  in- 
strument. 


IV.  Lactation. 

The  Uierine  Douche  in  the  Treatmeni  of  Oalaetorrhaa,    By  Dr.  Abeoo. 

(Monatsschr.  f.  Qeb.,I)ec.  1860.) 

Dr.  Abegg,  referring  to  the  influence  of  excitation  of  the  breasts  upon 
the  uterus,  conjectures  that  a  corresponding  influence  may  be  exerted  by  exci- 
tation in  the  opposite  direction — ^namely,  from  uterus  to  breasts.  He  has 
applied  his  idea  to  the  arrest  of  galaotorrhcea.  A  woman,  aged  thirty-one, 
always  in  good  health,  was  delivered  of  her  flrst  child  two  years  before,  and 
had  suckled  it  until  its  death  when  nine  weeks  old.  On  the  28th  October, 
1854,  she  was  again  delivered  of  a  weakly  child  that  died  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember following.  She  had  weaned  the  child  on  the  15th  November  on 
account  of  sore  nipples.  G^alaotorrhcBa  continued,  in  spite  of  iodine,  iron,  and 
compressive  bandages,  until  the  middle  of  January.  Menstruation  had  not 
returned,  but  there  was  profuse  leuoorrhoea.  On  the  3rd  February  the  warm 
douche  was  anplied  for  15",  and  repeated  until  the  14th ;  on  the  15th  a  slight 
discharge  of  blood  appeared  from  the  uterus,  and  Listed  fourteen  days.  Dunng 
this  time  the  secretion  of  milk  gradually  disappeared.  Menstruation  became 
re-established.  Dr.  Abeeg  relates  a  second  case  in  which  the  douche  seemed 
equally  efficacious.  [It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  anxiety  gene- 
rally evinced  to  suppress  the  milk  after  the  premature  loss  of  the  chud  is 
rational.  There  are  eood  physiological  reasons  for  permitting  the  breasts  to 
continue  in  fnnctioniu  activitv  if  so  disposed,  sparing  the  ovarian  function, 
promoting  the  involution  of  the  uterus,  and  postponing  impregnation.  It  is 
certainly  not  wise  hastily  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  Nature  in  such  cases. 
When  necessary  to  interfere,  the  uterine  douche  will  probably  be  a  valuable 
remedy. — ^Rep.J 

MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  late  W.  Baly^  M.D^  Ph^tieian  to  the  Queen, 

Since  the  issue  of  our  January  number  the  profession  has  had  to  mourn  the 
untimely  loss  of  one  whose  amiable,  unobtrusive  character,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  experience  endeared  hun  to  many  true  friends.  We  fulhr  pur- 
posed to  have  given  to  our  readers  a  detailed  sketch  of  Dr.  Baly's  me  and 
career ;  but  as  an  able  and  accurate  one  (from  the  pen,  as  we  have  learnt,  of 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Paget)  was  presented  to  the  public  shortly  after 
his  death  through  the  medium  of  the  medical  weekly  press,  we  shall  (and  this 
without  apology)  content  ourselves  with  merely  transcribing  one  or  two  such 
extracts  from  tnis  short  memoir  as  may  best  suffice  to  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  did  not  enjoy  his  acquaintance  or  his  friendship  a  faithful  picture 
of  one  so  eminently  and  so  worthily  beloved  as  a  physician  and  a  man. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  notice  of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years, 
fi4-xxvn«  *18 
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his  aotire  a&d  earnest  piipil4ife  in  Lon^n,  his  studies  at  Parity  ai  Hddel- 
beig,  and  at  Berlin,  where  ne  graduated  in  18S6,  we  ftfooeed  to  new  him  com- 
mencing practice  in  London  as  a  physioiBn,  and  engaging  himaelf  so  seda- 
Icrasly  in  fomishing  to  ih»  profession  that  adudrabk  translation  of  Mailer's 
'  Physiology/  copiously  adorned  by  his  own  original  observations,  to  which,  in 
our  first  article  of  this  number  (j^.  292),  we  alluded.  We  afterwards  find  him 
receiving  the  appointment  to  visit  and  report  «ii  the  Milbank  Peniteatiary, 
with  its  arduous  duties  and  rare  opportunities ;  an  appointment  which  he  re- 
tained for  nigh  twenty  years,  and  wnieh  furnished  material  for  his  well-known 
paper  on  the  Diseases  of  Prisons,  in  the  28th  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of 
th$  Royal  Medico-Cbirurgical  Society;'  ibr  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  on  Dy- 
sentery in  1847 ;  and  for  the  '  Beport  on  the  Cause  and  Mode  of  Diffusion  of 
Epidemic  Cholera,'  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  in  1853.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Baly  became  Lecturer  on 
Forensic  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital ;  after  that,  F.R.C.P.  and 
P.R.8. ;  then  Assistant-Physician,  and  then  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  at  St.  Bar- 
tholouiew's  Hosi)ital.  Finally,  in  1859,  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  the 
high  and  responsible  office  of  Physician  Extraordinary  to  tne  Queen,  and  to  be 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  Royal  Family. 

**  Thus  [proceeds  Mr.  Paget]  had  Baly  risen,  till  the  gpreatest  honours  -of  his 
pofession  seemed  quite  witnin  his  reach :  more  than  his  ambition  might  soon 
be  satisfied :  he  appeared  to  stand  firm  in  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  in 
the  high  esteem  of  all  his  brethren,  in  the  affection  of  many  friends :  the  |Mnde 
of  sisters  who  had  worked  lovingly  with  him  in  his  labonous  days.  He  was 
glad  in  his  success,  brightened  by  prosperity ;  but,  from  all  this  happiness,  in 
a  moment  he  was  hurled  to  death ; — jet  not  to  death  ;  for  they  who  knew  his 
inmost  mind  are  sure  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  life,  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  another  and  far  better. 

"  It  will  be  asked  hereafter,  what  was  the  secret  of  Balv's  singular  success  ? 
Truly,  there  was  no  secret  in  it.  He  had  excellent  intellectuaf  capacity,  and 
great  working  nower ;  he  was  very  prudent,  gentle,  true-hearted,  ana  virtuous ; 
and  he  daily  cultivated  and  used  all  his  powers,  with  the  single  view  of  doing 
the  best  he  could  in  the  dailv  duties  of  his  life.  His  intellectual  strength  was 
not  in  any  one  of  his  mental  powers,  but  in  the  fair  proportions  of  them  all. 
He  had  keen  senses ;  very  clear  observant  power ;  great  cautiooi  and  sobriety 
in  thinking ;  an  excellent  ability  in  analysis.  Few  could  sift  facts  better  than 
he,  or  bring  them  out  with  more  clearness  and  simplicity ;  he  was  eminently 
clear-headed.  And  all  that  he  did — ^his  practice  and  his  lectures,  his  writings 
and  his  conversation — ^represented  this  cnaracter  of  his  mind;  all  was  dear^ 
simple,  definite,  and  orderly. 

"  An  excellent  feature  in  his  disposition  was  a  corresponding  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  heart.  He  never  professed  to  be  what  he  was  not ;  nay,  he  never 
professed  himself  what  he  was ;  he  did  well,  without  any  self-assertion,  and 
seemed  content  to  do  Ids  dut^  without  claiming  or  expressly  seeking  for  its 
reward.  Doubtless,  amoxig  the  motives  that  impelled  him  to  a  laborious  ex- 
ertion of  his  powers,  ambition  had  some  plaoe ;  but  his  ambition  was  happUj 
tempered  by  a  natural  timidity  which  made  him  always  prudent.  Hence,  pro- 
babfy,  it  was  that  he  never  committed  the  faults  of  mere  ambition;  he  never 
wasted  time  or  power  in  striving  after  things  which  he  was  unfit  for«  or  unlikely 
to  attain ;  he  never  sought  for  praise  or  reputation  in  pursuits  that  were  alien 
from  his  proper  woilc ;  and  when  his  ambition  was  gratified,  he  had  the  same 
prudent  fear  lest  he  should  foil  short  of  the  full  discharge  of  the  responsibilitiea 
which  hisrh  station  and  opportunities  of  doing  good  brought  with  them.  To 
the  last,  he  never  made  light  of  dutv ;  he  never  thought  it  easy  to  do  well ; 
he  did  not  presume  that  he  had  yet  done  his  best ;  he  seemed  to  think  that 
there  was  iu  store  some  far  better  thing  for  him  to  do. 
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''It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Balvwas  very  popular  among  his  pupils 
and  professionarbrethreu.  His  popularity,  like  his  success,  came  to  him 
without  being  expressly  soufflit.  it  was  the  natural  result  of  his  honesry, 
gentleness,  and  liberality,  ana  it  increased  with  his  merits.  He  tolerated  kindly 
the  faults  of  others;  ne  saw  them  clearly  enough,  but  he  did  not  resent 
them ;  he  spent  his  life  without  «  controversy,  and  among  the  crowds  that 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  there  were  many  who  had  loved  him  and  had  rejoiced 
in  his  prosperity,  though  he  was  their  successful  rival. 

"  These  were  the  plain  reasons  of  Baly's  prosperous  career ;  and  the  best 
lesson  which  our  profession  may  read  in  his  hfe — yet  not  safely,  till  they  have 
well  studied  the  solemn  lesson  of  his  death — ^is,  to  believe  in  tne  sufficiency  of 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence  for  the  attainment  of  great  success.  He  en* 
tered  the  profession  by  the  broad  and  most  frequented  road ;  he  started  in 
the  crowo,  with  neither  wealth  nor  costly  education ;  he  began  life  without 
any  advautage  of  social  position,  without-  an  influential  friend;  he  had  no 
brilliant  genius,  no  lucky  gift  of  cleverness.  Yet  his  career  was  a  constant 
success ;  and,  in  its  course,  he  gained  and  learned  to  use  as  many  of  these  aids 
to  progress  as  he  desired.  He  constantly  cultivated  and  adorned  his  mind, 
ana  nuide  friends  in  every  rank  of  life — literally  froifl  the  prison  to  the  palace 
— «nd  when  he  died,  the  ^rief  was  as  wide-spread.  It  was  the  grief  not  only 
of  bereavement  but  of  disappointed  hope:  for  all  felt  that  had  Baly  been 
permitted  to  live  long  he  would  have  acnieved  great  things  for  his  profession 
Imd  the  world." 

Such  is  the  graphic,  but  unaffected  and  truthful  delineation  of  a  character 
from  the  pen  of  one  whose  powers  of  observation,  and  whose  close,  long-con- 
tinued, and  affectionate  intimacy  with  its  possessor,  entitled  him,  pt;rhaps 
before  all  others,  to  express  an  opinion.  The  picture  is  complete,  and  we  can 
Only  in  conclusion  express  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Paget  for  supply  ins  to  us 
so  touching  and  so  invaluable  a  memoir  of  him  wliose  shocking  death  we  so 
deeply  lament.*  __ 

Dr,  Matthew  BaHlie. 

In  noticing  a  book  (in  our  January  number,  page  91)  which  treated  mainly 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  professional  brethren  of  bygone  days,  we  in- 
advertently, and  without  correction,  gave  currency  to  a  statement  asserting 
that  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  as  a  young  man,  was  "  plucked"  at  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  had  allowed  himself  in  most  hasty  and  unjustifiable  conduct.  Both 
tnese  assertions,  which  occur  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  work  (above  alluded  to), 
have  been  lately  fully  and  satisfactorily  contradicted,  as  well  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Latham,  in  a  letter  to  the  '.Lancet'  (March  9th),  as  by  Mr.  Baillie  (son  of  the 
doctor)  in  the  '  Atheneeum'  (March  23rd). 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  also  acknowledged  ('  Lancet,'  March  I6th)  that  in  this 
matter  he  had  made  a  blunder,  having  borrowed  the  anecdote  from  the  [lages 
of  a  work  styled  *  Physic  and  Physicians,*  without  attempting  to  verify  it. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  ceased  to  be  President  to  the  College,  as  we  have  read 
in  its  annals^  in  1735,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  as  we  find  from  a  copy 
(belonging  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Stone)  of  a  most  interesting  autobiographical  MS. 
memoir  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Baillie's  son,  was  not  bora  until  the  year 
1761  .f    It  is,  tlien,  quite  evident  that  the  anecdote  of  a  young  man  named 

*  We  cannot  fcrbear  noticing  a  notice  or  Dr.  Baly  in  the  'Edinbnrfb  Medical  Jonraal* 
ftxr  March,  of  great  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of  Dr.  BiUy*s  character,  inas^ 
much  as  it  fai  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  oldest  firiends  and  ftllow-pupilsXwe  believe), 
l>r.  Benjamin  Dell,  of  Edinburgh. 

'  t  Ano:her  transcript  of  this  autobiographical  slceteh  may  be  seen  In  the  library  of  tlM 
Boyai  College  of  Physicians.- 
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Baillie,  afterwards  of  celebrity  in  his  profession,  havine  been  rejected  at  his 
college  examination  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (possibly  tnie  of 
some  one  else),  could  not  refer  to  the  nephew  of  John  and  William  Hunter. 
Again,  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Matthew  BaiUie  was  at  any  time  plucked  at  tiie 
College  is  completely  set  aside  by  reference  to  the  College  annals,  for,  as  we 
have  ourselves  found  in  examining  those  annals  (by  the  kind  permission  of  Dr. 
Fitraan,  the  registrar),  it  is  clearlv  stated  that  in  each  of  the  three  examina- 
tions in  the  only  year  (1789,  Sir  (j.  Baker  being  president,  and  Drs.  Turton, 
Milman,  Carmiohael  Smith,  and  Aliston  being  censors),  in  which  Baillie  went 
up  for  examination,  he  was  approved,  and  subsequently  ballotted  for  and 
admitted  a  *'  candidatus ;"  the  Fellowship  following  in  the  year  after. 

This  being  the  case,  we  gladly  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting 
an  allegation,  which,  if  relied  upon,  would  tend  materially  to  dispara^  the 
character  of  one  whom  posterity,  equally  with  his  contemporaries,  holds  in  the 
very  highest  estimation  and  respect. 
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